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S TRONG in the human heart is the desire 
to claim kinship as bctiveen mao and 
man, bclnccn the man standing in the 
Tuck and the man standing apart on an 
eminence irhich othirr mn; not sharo with 
him. It is this human feeling and not 
merely the spur of curiosity that alimnlates 
the desire for knowledge about the personal 
pcculiaritifs of great men and women. The 
’baser form of curiosity is usually satisHed 
with the knowledge of such Important events 
'OS the donning and doffing of a royal hat. 
bnt meu desire to know of tho ways of men 
who aro not great by the Occident of birth, 
but la their own personal right, tho rare 
-inlt of a dlrinc afflatus. Rctween all men 
there is_ the bond of a common humaoUy, 
common frailties and a common mortality 
And when some .man towers above his 
iciiows because ho happens to have been 
touched by the magic wand of genius, men 
wish to assure thcniselres that ho is i-till 
one of them, unlike them in somo re^pccN 
bet very like them in others. 

Of the millions that conio and go in tho 
never-ending procession of life nod death 
the world retains no trice : n pinch of 
ashes here and a handful of dost there, 
<lust Unto dust. Tho earth covers tho name- 
less legion with tiic mantle of oblivion Xot 
all: for now -and again, out of this mass of 
vanishing humanity, some one leaves behind 
him some living thought, some deathless 
*uess8ge, some creation of beauty that docs 
®ot die, that eludes tho death-grip of lime, 
*nd pahes and throbs with life through the 
parsing centuries. The two arc easily 
^wachable, the man who goes tho way of #11 
- Mesh tod the achievement that docs 'not 
’^epait. It is of such a man that we 


Tvondcringly ask, what mauncr of man was 
this that lived and died as other men, and 
yet is living still, deathless in death ? 

If it were not for tho heritage left by 
such men humanity would bo poor indeed, 
with tho stark poverty of a barren and 
arid past, a Hit and unslimulating present 
and a future without promise. Kero in 
India millions who look upon Rama as 
an incarnation of Ood nod utter his namo 
living and dying aro barely conscious of 
what they owe to tho Rislii who composed 
the Ram.-iyana Those who apeak of tho 

principal characters in this subllraest of oplo 
as more myths do not understand tliat to a 
whole nation Rama is as real as tiio concep- 
tion of the deity in many lands. History Is 
a thing of yesterday and most of tho great 
things happened long beforo liistory camo 
to bo written. Tho Ramayana is not merely 
a book to bo read nt leisure and to bo put 
back on tiic slielf, luit it has been for moro 
years than history can count an important 
part of tho spiritual pabulum of ono of tho 
most ancient races of tho world. Every 
stratum of Hindu Rocicty is pcnctratod 
tbrougli ond through by thu living iniliicnco 
of tho Rtoiy of tho Rnmnyanx Rama, 
intensely human in his trials and sufTcrings, 
is an avatar whoso divinity has never been 
questioned ; Sita, whoso life-story is a long- 
drawn tragedy, is llio ideal of all womanhood 
for all time. Year after year tho passion-play 
of tho Ramayana brings home to tho mind 
of tho humblest Hindu its power and pathos, 
its idealism and its lofty teachings. And yot 
iml for the Rishl-bard ’Vnlmikl ihcro would 
have been no Ramayana, uono of tho 
ciiaraclets whicii aro ns immortal as tho gods. 
Beyond what is mentioned in tho epic itself. 
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we know nothing about this 'earliest and Jemonstratioas of gjodwiU I 'voider 
greatest of poets What, again, *3oe» the this wjiter would have thought it no nnu 

world know about Kalidasa, the master smgec been Uting today and had been an eyft- 
who saw and depicted beauty as no other witness to tho world wide homage that hfts 
poet has done, before or since ? The man, been the guerdon of the poet Brother 
bowerer great, passes, mdistingnishable from Handclap has not succeeded in doing muhh 


the herd , his work, if it bears the hall mark 
of immortality, endures 

And hence this human and noiinal 
interest lu the latest Indian poet, whose 
fame encompasses the world to day, vrhobe 
name is on every lip and whose likeness is 
to be found in a hundred thousand homes 
in every country in the world No modern 
poet has ever attained such fame as has 
come to Rabindranath Tagore Thera is 
scarcely any language m the world in wnich 
some of his works have not been translated, 
there is hardly any important city m the 
woi\d in which his figure has not been «tcen 
and his voice has not been heard Ho has 
moved as a classic writer whose place among 
the immortals is already assnred And 
everywhere men and women have waxed 
enthusiastic over the dignity and fascmatioo 
of his personality Tins is the appeal of 
the man to his fellow men as distinguished 


damage to Rabindranath As n matter of 
fact, an answer to this writer was antici- 
pated IS one of the early songs of the 
poet — 

£5«ll 

« « • 

^5!C« tlt5 

'Havel come into the world asabegnar for 
fame to win handcUps by gtringms words 
cethet ’ Wbo wvU awake lo-^y, who will wOrkv 
who wants to wipe out the shame of the 
Mother ’ ’ 


A few years later Bankim Cbaodia 
Chatterji, then the greatest writer in Bengali 
literature, suggested fo Rabindranath fhaC 
he sbonld write an epic poem to establish 

his reputation as a poet Ihe reply came 

from the impoisonal appeal of genius apart after some time in some beautiful hues 

from the man and unrestricted by limitations “’■* "* *' '* ' ■ — 

of time A great man of genins may be 


physically unattractive, but in the case of 
this Bengali poet nature has been bountiful 
inside and out, and the distiacticu of the 
man is as remarkable as the genius of the 
poet is great As he appears to-day. with 
the flno liueaments of his face and bis 
silver locks flowing beard and vronderful 
eyes ho resembles a Bishi stepping out of a 
sylvan glade in ancient Aryavaita or a 
patriarch full of wisdom moving in the 
bight of Ood I can lecidl hira as he looked 
when ho was just twenty years of oge 
slender, tall, with faxs black bait curling 
down to his waist He was fairly famous 
even then as a poet and an elegant prose- 
writer I remember au eraioent Bengali 
writer,* who died several jears ago, then 


addressed to the poet's Muse as hia beloved — 

rt«i aw— 

^s^i'5 WT «nB 

I 

ailflil w? w-ivf 

^■ttv yvu I 

I liad a mmd to eater the lists for the- 
composition of an epic poem but I do not know 
when my fancy struck your jinRlmg baneles and 
oroEe into a thousand songs Owine to that nn- 
expected accident the epic poem shattered into 


wrote about Uabmdranath Tagore pr^icting ^ 

“i'” oi comradeship may 


> w\W*r Tt V. i. ' V BuuiB siigui Claim 10 an inumate 

poblic. U was a rhetorical eSusion bnowledge of a man’s natnre, though I am 

addrossed to ’'Brother Uandclap” ' - » - * “ 

CT»’!t‘>l) and entrcatiog tho said brother 
not to tarn RahmdianatVs head by oiccsaro 


Akshay Chandra Sircar 


not so presumptuous as to imagine that it is of 
Mf advantage in measuring the poet’s gemas 
His works are accessible to all readers and 
wmi«tent critics, either in the original or in 
tfMSlahons, and are already a part of the 
literature of the world Still I have the 
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TOemory of having lUteneJ to many poemi 
4nd fooga freah from tho pen of tho poet and 
recited or sung in hia matcbleaa Toice, of 
many intimate ramblca in the floncr-atrewn 
field? of literatarc, of. wide range? of coneer- 
sation. Jfany of the friend? who forgathered 
with ns arc no more, and a? the sunset of 
life is coming on apace, the lengthening 
•shadow* of the past are receding in the 
distance behind n?. The year? that hare 
brought much fame for Rabindranath have 
also bronght him many sorroes, domestic 
bercseements of which the world knows 
mouehL 

Of school and nnirersity edneation 
Rabindranath ha? bad no share. As a boy he 
attended school for a rery short time, bot 
his delicate and sensitire natnre rebelled 
against the thonghtless indiscrimination whieh 
passes for discipline ; neither wa? tho 
•companionship of the arerage school-boy to 
bis liking. He shook the dost of tho school 
-from his feet after a brief experience, hot at 
home he was a careful and diligent etodent. 
and ho began composing poetry at a rery 
•early ago. lie went to England as a young 
lad, bat he did not attempt to gnalify cither 
•for the Indian Ciril Serrico or the liar He 
read, howerer. for some time with Mr. Heory 
3Iorley, who was ranch stmek by the elegance 
and accnracy of lUbiodranAth’s English 
composition. Daring his sojourn in England 
Rabindranath used to write Rengaii letter?, 
which were published, descriptive of his 
Eoglish experiences. For a Ud in bis teens 
the descriptions were remarkably vivid and 
^ihowcd considerable powers of observation. 
On his retnm to India two things were notice- 
able : he was entirely nnnlTccted by his visit 
•to England in his ways of living. He never 
put on the Koropcan dress and neqaired no 
European habit?. Tho other thing was that 
in Spite of his undoubted command over tho 
English language and his extensive reading 
of English literature he rarely wrote Eoglish. 
All hi? literary work and even his corre?- 
pondcaeo was done in Bvngali. Until he 
began tranMating his own poems ho had 
made no serious attempt to write in English, 
and now by hi? translations, his lectures 
and his letters he ranks os a great original 
English writer. 

,If genins is a capacity for taking infinito 
P^’ns and hard and sustained, work, the 
Indian poet has amply demonstrated it by his 
unswerving devotion to litcratnre. Of coaree. 
■the original spark mnst bo there, for it is absurd 


to contend that genin? i? Utcnl in every man 
and can be bronght out by unremitting toil. 
You cannot delve down into tho bowels of 
the earth anj where at random to find a 
precious stone. Our poet ha? fed the throe 
of bis genius «tc.idjJy and loyally, and the 
light that he ha? kindled has penetrated as 
a gentle and illuminating radiance to tho 
remotest comers of the earth. Poetry, drama 
and ticUen hare been enriched by his 
contributions, and he ha? shod fresh Instro 
npon various departments of human thought 
Nor has he been heedless to tho call of hi? 
country, though hi? temperament is unsuited 
for the dm and jar of practical politic? He 
presided onco over a political conference and 
delivered a profoundly Ihopghtfiil nddres? In 
Dengali. When Bengal was embittered by 
the pailition of that Province and feeling 
ran high, the heart of tho pocf-patrfof was 
deeply stirred and the songs he then composed 
were snng everywhere, at pnblic meetings 
and in proccfsions. bv prisoners in prison 
vans and prison cell?, by women in the homo 
and by boys m the street?. Two or tbreo 
years later, Rabindranath narrowly escaped 
having a signal political distinction conferred 
upon him by tho Oovernmeot nf OcDgal. Ho 
had read a certain paper in Bengali at a 
crowded meeting in Calcutta and It was 
pnblishcd in the usual course. Shortly after- 
wards ho received an oflloiol letter from Mr. 
Chief Secretary Macphcr?on, conveying the 
Warning of the Bengal Oovemment against 
what wa? considered a seditions speech. Tho 
Goveroment stayed their hand so far that they 
did not forthright launch a prcsccntlon. 
Rabindranath told mn that ho sent no reply 
to Ibis letter, but though thi? little incident 
is not generally known it i? well worth being 
recorded as tho first ofTicial appreciation in 
Indi.? of tho Indian poet For some time the 
school established and maintained by 
Rabindranath at Bolpnr and now knowu all 
over the civilised world ns Visvablinrali was 
under grave suspicion as a hotbed cf 
sedition. It^ was a fair and acenrafo index 
of tho working of tho ofTicial mind in India. 

A few nioro years pa'sed and tho Nobel 
Priri* for Literatnro wasawardod to Rabindra- 
nath Tagoro. How did this come about ? Tho 
panels which make tho selection? for tho 
award of the various Nobel prizes oro 
coDstitnled of men who know nothing about 
tho language in which tho works of tho 
Indian poet aro written. It is contemptuous-, 
ly designated an Indian provincial vernacular 
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Un^a'e as if every living language in He for rb own rate If a man gets a |OoJ 
ivorld IS not the vernacular and the mother OoTeninient job or some trumpery lillo therm 
tongue of some people Inglish may be a is an epidemic of entertamineiits m his 

classical laDEoaee bat we have not heardthat hononr and be is acclaimed as a hero so long 

the Tcrnacular of England is Hebrew » All as the norelty of his distinction hst'! If not 

that the mdges bad before tbera was a thin widely popular the name of Kabmdranath 

volume in which the poet had rendered into was a household word in Bengal even before- 


English a few of his original poems m 
Bengali It was not a metrical translation 
bnt the spirit and soul of poetry were to 
be found in the marrellously musical and 
rhythmical lines They disclosed a hitherto 
untevealed subtlety of fascination m the 
Fngli'h laegoage with delicate nuances of 
the poet sown touch Even so the lodges 
could have scarcely realised that in going 
so far east as India and making a selection 
from a race ruled by a nation in Europe they 
were conferring a great honour upon the 
Eobel Prize itself for in the list of Nobel 
prizemen no name stands higher to day than 
that of Rabindranath Tagore 

A large and iniluential deputation from 
Calcutta waited upon the poet at Bolpur in 
1 18 country home well named the Abode of 


the Nobel Prize was conferred upon hiiu His- 
poems and specially his songs were tnowQ 
everywhereacd there was not a single Bengali 
home in which his songs were not sung 
Tlie most striking tribute 15 that of imitation 
and tins has been rendered to him m 
abounding measure for there is hardly any 
Bengali writer of verso who has not imitated; 
Rabindranaths language his metrical origin- 
aiily and versatility and his unmishteable 
distinction though of conT«D the supteinacy 
of the Master remains undisputed 
When he was fifty years of age his 
educated countrymen of Bengal mano- 
bun a public presentation in the Town Hall 
of Calcutta an hononr which has not beers 


shown to any other Bengali writer More- 
over has it often happened that (uU and 
Peace fJtcm 1 to congratulate bira on adequate oppreciation has come to a great 
hi9 having been awarded the Nobel Prize writer or a great mao of genius in his own 
Id his reply the poet apoko with a shade of I'fe time ? Such a man lives in advance of 
bittcme»A Was not all lus work done lo t'‘3 tiroes and it tikes time for later genera 


his own country and were not his books 
accc««iblo to ail readers in Bengal ? Tho«e 
that bad given I im ibo Nobel pvize had only 
®ccn a few his poems in translation 
and did not know a word of U e langnage in 
which tl ey were originally written The poet 
was light* for was it not humiliating that 


tions to avTiTD at a proper nnderstanding 
of him The world was not always the huge 
sonndiDg boird and the rounded whispering 
gallery it is to-day and great books were 
wriUen without the world hailing them as- 
important literary events Was not William- 

... .... .. ... „ Shakespeare an obscure individual in his 

I is countrymen in Bengal should havewaited We time and he lived only a little over tbte& 
for tl e recognition of his genius to have hundred years ago? 


come home all the woy round from Europe ? 
In tl 0 introduction wiiUcn abont this lime 
to his valaablo work “A Stndy of Indo Aryan 
Civilisation Mr llavctt writes — U Anglo 
India or tl o Calcutta University had awards 
a prize /or JjJeratwrr open to fie irerid 
rcithcrwonld have discovcredaBengali poet t 
Unfortunately it is a bcsetl ng weakness of 


The Nobel prize looms large in the world s 
estimation and yet one wonders whether a 
money pnze is the best tribute to genius 
For a struggling author the pr ze is a con 
Eiderable sum of monoy and Rabindranath 
bimveJ/ iav ietters inqatnaf' how 

the Swedish pnze for literature may be won 

. „ .. But while it 13 only about eight thousand 

our people tl at they scetUciugli other peoples pounds el inglvsh money a 1 eavy vveiebt 
eye*! and cannot always appreciate w orth boxing champion may earn a prize of eight 
^ 'he i>l'v:cto«itcr inio a discu sum on honored thousand dollars by having his head 
'"‘'chavo always Jdt that ibe poet J”® face mashed into pulp ' Rabindranath 
received himself kept no part of the Nobel Prize- 

T; f ; nr«- MIC 10 mm LUtor whole amount to the kisvabharati Literary 

tLiv ^.^T^’^lowcnurely icoo- 1'^® ‘^“5 lato Anatolo Franco and 

penouak use Bnt tbo prc'^nt age is ruled. 
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by the almighty Jellar and the greatest 
writers are those whose books are considered 
the best sellers in the market Judged even 
by this standard Rabindranath easily holds 
the first place, for a single German firm has 
sold fire million copies of some of his books. 
To borrow a phrase from the tnrf, it is the 
best stayer that wins a race, and the life of 
a book is to bo measured not by its vogao 
for a season but by its passing the ordeal 
of time. 

■What detracts greatly from the intrinsic 
value of the Nobel Prize is that it is an 
annual award. How is it possible to dis- 
cover a great name in llteratnio every year 
when a century may pass without prodocing 
a reaily great writer ? Consequently, the 
prize has frequently to be given to mediocro 
writers whose reputation cannot be enhanced 
by any prize. It is somewhat like the 
appointment of a poet lanreate in England. 
What great names besides those of Tennyson 
and Wordsworth are to be foocd in the list 
of English laureates ? The royal seal and sign 
manual can create ministers and governors 
bntnotapoetwbo fillsbis place by right divine 
and bclds a commission from Ood Himself. 
Lord Dewar, a master of epigram and per- 
haps the wittiest living after-dinner speaker, 
recently said at a dinner of an lostitote of 
Painters in London, “Poets are born— and 
not paid” This fine epigram was garnished 
with a story about the present English Poet 
Lanreate, who refnsed to give the press 
reporters an interview when he happened to 
be in America some time ago The next 
morning the New York papers came out with 
the attractive headline, “The King’s Canary 
Won’t Chirp!” The King’s canary is some- 
times only a house sparrow faked to loot 
like a canary, but its chirp gives it ffway. 
Nor can a gift of money add to a poets 
reputation. Money is here today and gone 
tomorrow, and has no element of sUbility. 
Therefore, in ancient Rome they crowned 
the poet and the man of genius with 
the laniel crown, a handfnl of ever- 
green leaves, emblematic of the freshness and 
immortality of fame. It conld be had for 
the mere plnckiog but not all the gold in 
the world can produce a single leaf of laurel. 

Among the messages of congratulations 
received by the Indian poet there was one 
of genuine respect and homage from the late 
.f' ^ 3Jontagu, then Under-Secretary and 
afterwards Secretary of State for India. At 
the next distribution of hono^irs Rebtndra- 


THE MAN AND THE POET 

oath received a knighthood. There may or 
may not bo some connection between these 
two incidents, but it is a speculation of no 
interest All that has to be noted is that 
the Government of the country displayed an 
interest in the poet on two occasions : first, 
when they threatened him as a purveyor of 
sedition and tho next time when they con- 
ferred upon him a knighthood in tho wako 
of the Nobel prize. This is not tho end of 
the story, for there is a glorions sequel to 
it When the Punjab lay prostrate under 
the iron heel of martial law, braised, bleeding, 
outraged and martyred, the great patriot 
heart of Rabindranath went out in throbbing 
sympathy to his stricken countrymen in that 
Province, and ho cast away from him, in 
indignant protest, tho knighthood with which 
he bad been bonoored. The letter that ho 
wrote to Lord Chelmsford on that occasion 
will remain a historical and human doenment 
of a lofty and dignified protest couched iu 
language of singnlar force and cloqnenco. 
And his decision has been accepted without 
questiOD throughout the world, for no ono 
now thinks of addressing blm as a knight. 
What an object-lesson for' many of our 
countrymen who cling to their petty titles 
and blazon them on their door fronts ! By 
surreodering bis title Rabindranath flung 
down bis gauntlet as a challeoge to oppression 
and it was a deed more truly knightly than 
the breaking of a lance in a joust of arms. 

At different times it has been the privilege 
of geoius to disregard the conventions of 
social life nod to live amidst pictnresque, 
bizarre surroundings. Bat the blandishments 
of Bohemia have never had the slightest 
attraction for Rabindranath Tagore. In his 
hermitage of peace, surrounded by the young 
Brahmachari scholars of the Visvabharati, 
the teachers and learned men from distant 
lands, he has brought back tho atmosphere 
of the open-air teaching of tho ancient 
Aryans. At Bolpur ho is revered and 
addressed as Ourudeva just as tho Rishis 
and teachers of ancient India were addressed 
by their disciples. To such of our country- 
men as delight in the garb of the West aud 
look upon England and Europe as the Mecca 
of their dreams, a visit to Dolpur may prove 
something of a shock. Time and again, the 
magnet of Rabindranath’s personality has 
drawn famous and learned scholar s of Europe 
to his academy. During their stay these 
learned pundits from tho West discard the 
stiff and inelegant clothing of Europe for the 
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gTaceiol ia\ffletit o! Bengal But for the 
strange and hnrniliating obsession rrbich is 
^uphcrnictically called the cnlturnl domination 
of Fnrope no thonght would have ever come 
to Indians of exchangiog their own costnmes 
for European clothing There is so little 
imagination and such lack of indivtdosl 
choice in the West that practically all Europe 
and America have only a single kind of dre«s 
Apart from climatic suitability so far as 
western countries may he concerned 1 can 
conceive of nothing more loarlistio than the 
clothes oi Ymoptj iiith the\r close fit, etraisht 
lines and sharp angle®, making a man look 
like a rectangle set npon two straight lines 
Bo great an authority asThomas Alva Edison 
has condemned the garments of Europe and 
America without reserve on the ground that 
they cramp a man’s morements and his life 
On the ether hand most Indian costumes ate 
full of grace, generau'ly fashioned giving 
free movement to the limbs, and falling m 
aitistic curves and folds Theie is no more 
atlractiTc headdress anywhere than the 
turhan o! the ronjah, no upper garmenl so 
well proportioned or so suggestive of dignity 
as the robe worn lo northern lodia no 
costume so wholly beautiful as that of Bengal, 
the chodar being an improvement on the 
Homan toga The robes that Rabindranath 
him«cU wears when travelling in foreign 
hnd« are disliognisbed hy origiu&Uty and 
indiTiduaUty There is probably no Indian 
living who is ID deeper sympathy with the 
intellect cit Turope or has better assimilated 
tl e finest literature of that continent bat he 
has not made the mistake ol accepting the 
liu«k for the kertrl of Furopenn cnltarc 
Docs the Inobcl prize alTird an cvplanation 
ol the wonderful reception accorded to 
Ilabirdranath Tagore in the West and the 
lar hast ? Ilndyavd Kipling tho ranch 
1 dauded poet of tho I mpire is also a Nobel 
inzrbolder If fo were to undertake a tour 
cl li 0 world, would he be acclaimed m the 
sane manner a® II c Indian poet ■' For 
ItaUndranatlv the Nobel prirn Im served as 
an irtrcdnction to the Tl cst but that H all 
r<r He rest the hold inzo has been of do 
more me to llni than 1 is r8<t off Luighthood 
Iitn ccntii ent to continent counttr to 
connlrr, cvptal to capital he has pas«ed as 
a vlilon r( Hglt fact ard Wc«t rendering 
Jin th» obei'a-ce due ton world teacler 
a^Tal rrrgrcvs and Fabindranath 
t*» noted Ue a lieg »y, akingof Jearta 
•iTd tholeart 


thjirg t 


stnngs of the nations The great ones of the 
world have vied with one another in doing 
him all possible honour, learned and intellectual 
men have received him as a leader and elder 
brother the Universities have opened wide 
their doors in scholastic welcome, men and 
women have jostled one another for a si^t 
of this poet and prophet from the East He 
has lectured to crowded audiences in English 
which was subsequently translated into the local 
language He has recited his poems in the 
original Bengali to hushed houses which 
kistewed without understaudiug the words, 
to the music of bis voice In China, the 
repre®enhfive of the dethroned Mauebn 
dynasty presented him with an imperial 
robe Everywhere and in all lands he has 
been greeted and acda^med with an enthu- 
siasm and a reverence of which the world 
holds no parallel 

Since at the moment we are concerned 
more with the man than with the poet it 
may he fittingly ask«'d whether apart from 
his great gifts Rabindranath has any claim 
lo greatness The nnsw« ss strip him o! 
his God given dower of song even os he 
himself has laid aside his man made title of 
distinetns. take oway from him his treasure 
of wisdom garnered during the years and 
still bo 18 great— great m lus lolly character, 
groat ID the blameless punty of Ins life 
great in his unquenchable love for the land 
of his birth, undeniably great jd his deep 
and earnest religiousness and the faith that 
rises as an incenso to his Ufaker As a mere 
mao he is an exemplar whom his country- 
men, in all leveience and all humility, may 
well endeavour to follow 

As a poet Rabindranath has won wider 
celebrity than any poet in bis own lifetime 
Uis work® or parts of them, are familiar to 
most readers m E rope Asia and America 
The Iwst translations in English are by 
Iiinwcif and thD®o have been translated into 
otlier langniges Critics in Europe and 
Amcricn almost without exception, have 
bestowed high praise on his writings and 
ranked him among the great poets of 
lie world Occi®ionatly tho cnlioi®m is 
shallow, speciBlly when Ibe Indian 
poet 1 as been compared to some Fnropean 
poet A compansoD between two writers in 
two different hnguages may have tho merit 
of saggestion but it is not helpful to con- 
ftnic’ive criticism A critic who undertakes 
sneli a comrari®on must rntisfy Jus renders 
tlat to las rtad both writers :n He original 
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•with fall understanding. I doubt whether 
any European critic can make such an 
assertion in regard to the poetical wriliogs 
of Rabindranath Tagore. An English admirer, 
residing in India, of the poet claims to have 
read him in the original Bengali and he 
considers the Indian writer in some respects 
superior to Victor Hugo. He has not, how- 
ever, thought of comparing tho poet to any 
English writer. If an Indian critic were to 
make such a comparison he should bo asked 
whether ho had read the works of Victor 
Hugo in the original French. The similarity 
between the French and tho Indian 
writer is in their versatility and range of 
creative genius. Both are masters of prose 
and verse, both are writers of prose fiction, 
both have written dramatic and lyrical 
poetry, both are child-lovers and Lave 
tendered the homage of exquisite song to 
the sovereiguty of cTiiUhood. There the 
comparison ends and it can be carried do 
further, because the two writers belocg to 
two widely divergent schools. Tcanyson 
rightly called Victor Hugo ‘Stormy Voice of 
France.” The great French poet was *I>jrd 
of human tears’ but he was m bis eiement 
in the Sturm und Drang of nature and 
human passions. ‘French of the French’, be 
smote and withered Napoleon Ls Petti with 
the ilsil and fire of bis scorn and his 
burning philippics lu pro>e and verse. 
He nicknamed Napoleon III the Little in 
contrast with Napoleon the Great The 
muse of the Ind an poet mores in the glory 
of early dawn and seeks the gathering 
shadows of evening. She finds her pleasure, 
not in the storm and stress, bat to tho 
smtlicg beauties, of nature. She bauots 
the moonlight and strays in the ripe and 
waving corn. She listens to the voice of 

the sandal-scented wind from the south and 
knocks gently at the door of the bomau 
heart. 

In the case of a great poet or writer 
contemporary judgment may not always be 
in agreement with the ultimate verdict of 
posterity. A man standing close to the foot 
of a mountain cannot form a correct estimate 
of its height or its imposing position 
in the landscape. Similarly, a certain 
perspective of timo is necessary for an 
accurate appreciation of a great oiiginal 
writer ot creative genius. But the faculty 
of criticism Las grown with the development 
of Uteratnre and we cannot expect the 
suspension of contemporay judgment in tho 


case of any writer, great or small. That 
judgment as regards the Indian poet is 
entirely gratifying and will bo endorsed by 
futuro generations of critics. Rich and 
varied as is the output of Rabindranath’s 
literary work, ho stands pre-eminent as a 
lyric poet The world of readers outside 
his own provinco of Bengal knows him only 
through the medium of translations. Poetry 
divides itself easily into three main sections, 
opic, dramatic and lyric, the three clearly 
demarcated and separated by wido stretches 
of timo and the evolution of the human 
intellect. Of Ihcso epic poetry is soniowhat 
easy of translation, because its essence is 
narrative Some loss is onavoidablo in trans- 
lation but the outlines and central structure 
uf an cpio can be retained oen in a aew 
language. Drama is more dillicult but the 
excellent reuderiugs into English of the powerful 
Greek tragedies prove that the difficulties of 
translation are not insuperable. A fine lyrical 
poem IS the despair of the translator. A 
great epic is fashiooed in a Titanic inonld of 
which a cast may be taken. A drama is a 
panoramic view of buuan nature and may 
be copied. But a beautiful lytic is a spark- 
ling little jewel of which evdry facet is 
carefully cut by the poet-joweller and Its 
sotting IS the languago tu which it is composed. 
Any duplication or imitation of suuh a gem 
may prove to bo mere paste. To be fully 
appreciated a lyrical poem must be read in 
the original with due iinderstandiog of the 
lauguago in which it is written. . It is a 
compact and componont whole from which 
no part can be separated from another, The 
words, tlio figures, the metre are all wedded 
together. Kabindranatli has translated his 
poems as no one else could have done, but 
iiow is it possible to convey in another 
language the grace, the metrical. arrangement ■ 
and the musical harmony of tho words of 
the original poems ? 

ft can scarcely be expected that readers 
and admiTsis in fat lauds will iearn tho 
language of Bengal to read tho works of tho 
Oengati poet as originally written. India 
itself is a land of many languages and out- 
side Bengal Indian readers have to read the 
English translations of the poet. I remember 
several years before Rabindranath received 
the Nobel prize Oopal Krishna Ookhale. 
poUticUa and mathematlciaQ, leatned the 
Bengali language for the express purpose of 
reading Rabindranath’s poems in the original 
Bengali. Ookhale read ont to me a few- 
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poems OD one occasion apologising for his 
inability to reproduce the Bengali accent 
and enunciation and then asked me to read 
the «ame poems m the manner of a Bengali 
Honerer wide flung his fame, Rabindranaths 
permanent place is in the lileratnre of his 
own language As a Bengali free from a 
few delusions I recognise that Bengali 
literature does not nnk as one of the great 
literatures of the world though it is fall of 
promise and has already produced a few 
writers of undoubted genius Periods of 
literary activity have alternated with long 
spel's of stagnation There have been a 
very few critics of outstanding ability but 
critical acumen has not been systematically 
and conscientiously cultivated The little 
criticism that is to be found is eitner shallow 
or mordant, which parses for smartness, or 
indiscriminating and fulsome adulation 
When Rabindranath was a young boy criticism 
by comparison was ranp-int in Bengal and 
every writer of any note was compared to 
some Englisb writer Early Bengali literature 
war neglected The Yaishnava poems of the 
era of Chaitanja tho cradle and crown of 
the lyrical poetry of Bengal were consigned 
to the oblnien of cheap and obscure printing 
presses The boy Rabindranath turned to 
this literature with the unerring instinct of 
nascent genius As a boy poet he wrote a 
number of cbarming poems in imitation of 
the language of Vidyapati a Maithil poet by 
biith and the language of hi» verse but also 
a Bengali poet by adoption and extensive 
imitation during the period Bengali poetry 
was influenced bj tlie personality of Cbaitanja 
Astho pinions of his genius grew stronger 
Hie poet soared higher and ranged wider 
Tho supreme art of simplicity was his to 
begin vitii, and he rapidly acquired consider 
able depth of thought and n rare strength 
and delicacy of touch fhero was verr 

little vaneh in rhythm metro and measure 

Michael Madluuiidlian Dutt had introdwed 
blank ver,e and a few similo new metres 
Rabindranath dazjlcd hi% readers by his 
mnt.ve faculty of irtroJncing new melSs 
aid measures. Tripping scr'cs aimblo-footed 
as Tcrrsichoie «low. dreamv 

ISncm- * 1 ^ lotus eatcis. long- 

"S' 

1 Iron tl,e „I H,,'" 


were his and his rause answered every* 
compelling call Hts language is of classical 
purity and dignity, and of striking originality 
Cntics everywhere have been struck by his 
wealth of simile and metaphor the subtlety 
of perception and suggestion, the realisation 
of the beautiful His devotional songs and 
poems are among the finest in the whole 
range of literature They are a noble and 
melodious expression of a living faith beauti- 
ful ID its strength and sublime in its appeal 
His lyrical poems are of steadily progressive 
strength and variety, and the careful student 
can detect the successive stages of develop- 
ment, the growing maturity of thought and 
expression, the increasing power over language 
and rhyme, and the splendid outburst of 
music in several of his later poems Without 
attempting anything like an exhaustive 
criticism or appreciation of the poet I may 
quote a single poem displaying some of the 
qualities which have placed Rabindranath in 
the front rank of lyric poets This poem 
was composed wbeu the poet was about thirty- 
four years of age, in the full plenitude of 
bis powers and the assured strength of his 
genius The theme is Urbast — 

^1*1 m ’*91 ay 

citik »rfii atcH aiy cycf 'vf *1 kifa, 

Tft cytcai aift . 

fivTi af^a •!«, a? ca5*igi 

ftjytra aify evi aia? avsivs 

Pa: i 

%iTti aa aaaufesi 
Tra I 

^ura’iyiaa'awani aihraf^yR 
aauiir? M ar?! ma 

am v-a ^ 

aft wva? I 
araiftf 

'Jft 1 

caiRtatm fsw ai fa 

cy at'^awaai j 

VlvT »itn?Bi an vn aPui 4:av| 
aa-icai-na c<-| 
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«TT?.T 4m nm T*itn 
nn t 
fm. cJim 

I 

oifcn 
c? «i\fe*irrti .©i^ri 1 
eft’ll Ti1=i «irs rt5 »CT an^tj 
apifs t^Tse^sj, 

cz^U ufo Ts ^ ^t?. m si^ftrs, 
fm rsv5, 

6^rt si^trs \ 

^ -saft 

fiSJVS’f’l \ 

^jiTatTW ^ xv.’f 5qPi. 

«w *7? Si f»5^K^ ascTJ a»i. 

fttSw ♦trnSi '(Ki 
a< TTS «ift *ir5 am. 

?:^nt7t fffa ^mni. 

1 

fi W rtvi ^tsfiTS . 

^Tx:3 1 

arfj ftJtSM \fST?l 
<l 1 

ainn <ssfcn c^Ys aji aftfl, 
feiicfi afnc^ <r*l af nvciipf^l, 
for-TB 

tn^P? nffna o:fl[ captr* 

«ift »i^n I 

c? wtafi I 

«X fm ft:n csw *ilft ’Jtfrca 3fsf^— 
c? pii^H ^Jl Wl 1 
*'4'^^ •*> ’®''^’^- •~ 

wai ?ca fn?c»cn SS:^ T 
4XH PI a4 fm 4^ mtca 

^XK »r^c3 

air^TS t 


fiSPs MW ^T! ?t5ta ^tft, 

a:? «i5?5iPn 
«pt nf:a 4tcn 
<1 ] 

Of thU poem, ^Thich scintillates and 
eUtters like the Kohinoor in tbo poet’s 
Qolconda of flawless jewels of tho finest 
water, I hare essayed a translation, with very 
indifferent success : — 


Nor mother, nor maid, nor bride art tbon, 

O txauteons Umsi, dweller in the garden of 

the gods I 

When Etc comes down on the mead drawing 
tho imlden end of her garment roand 

her weary shape. 

Thou dost not light tho eTeniog lamo in a 

comer of any home*; 

With the falterins feet of doubt, tremblmg 

bosom and downcast eyelids. 
Smiling and coy, thcpn dost not toss to tho 

biidai hed 

In the Btill midnight 
Onveiled as the rise of the dawn 
Unembarrassed art thon 1 


fiike a flower witbont a stem blooming is 

itself 

When didst thou blossom, Urvasi ? 

Oot cf the churned sea tbon didst rise in the 

. pritaal sptinR-mom 

With the chalice of ambrosia in thme right 

band, tho poison cup m thy left ; 
Like a serpent charm-stilled the mighty 

, . ocean wave-tost 

Sank at thy feet beading its million heaving 

. . hoods 

In obeisance. 

White as the Jutniio Bower, in beauty nndraped, 

.V- .. .K. _.P. U 


Wert thou never a budding maiden tender 

in years, 

0 Urvasi, of youth eteme ? 
la the dark vault ondec the aea, sitting lone 

in whose abode 

Didst thou play with rubies and pearls the 

. games of childhood ; 

It a. chamber Irt with. lewelLetL tamos, ta tlwi 

cradle-song of tho sea, • 

With pure smiling face, on a couch of coral, in 
, „ whose arms 

Didst thou sleep ? 

Instant on thy awakening in the universo thou 
wert fashioned with youth 
Full flowered I 


lvr«:t Jfl fvRtv ai— wi wt? 

XX wift viiiPt ^’tMS wt-tW- 
vt? fssftr:?! fin wipi, 
vet tvRm nfin.f taft, 

2 


From aeons and ages past thou art but tho 

_ . ■ beloved of the Universe, 

O Urvasi of grace beyond compare I 
Baints break their meditation to lay the merit 
of their communion at thy feet, 
Struck by the shaft of thy glance the three 
• worlds stir with, youth. 
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Borne i3 thy intosica^ms Ir^rance by rte 
blind Triad all 

Like a bee drunk vritb boney the Tcet 

enraptured roam? tempted of spirit 
A\ ith impassioned song 
Thou passest -with tbe tinkle of thy anklet 

fluttering the end of thy eatoieDt* 
Swiit as the lightning ' 

Yhcn thou dancest in the assembled hall of 

the cods exuberant with jo^ 

0 swaying billowy Uryasi 
To measured music dance the lined waves 

of tiio ata 

Shivering to the ears of com trembles the 

apron of the earth 

From the chainlet on thy breast hursts the , _ 

star that falls on the floor of the sVy ’ 
Suddenly in the breast of man the mind loses 
itself 

The stream of blood dances m his veins 
On the distant horizon of a sudden snaps 

thy girdle, 

0 Ibou without restraint ' 

On heaven’s mountain crest of sunnse thou 

art Aurora embodied 
0 Ufvasi the charmer of the world' 

The slenderness of thy form ts washed with ,, 
the tears of the world 
rsintcd H the pink ot thy feet with the 

heart blood of the three worlds 
0 thou with Ihy hair unbound ungarmented 1 
on the open lotus flower 
Of the worlds desire thou hast poised thy 

lotus feet 

Tver to light 1 

In the who'e heaven of the mind endless, 

IS thy delight 

0 companion of dreams ' 

Hark ’ all around earth and heaven are. 

crying lor thee 

0 crui'1 heedless Urvasi ! 


The metre of this poem is original, the 
laogaage is full of aitistic grace and the 
instinct of the true poet is to be ropeatedly 
foaud in the choice of the words "Words 
hte [Kampra, Irembling'), (Ushast, 

dawn), {Tamma, slenderness) and 

iSomma, redness), delightfully 
mnsical, are rarely met with in Bengali 
poetry In one line occurs the word 
(Jvrandost, heaven and earth) How many 
Beogali readers of the poet know the mean- 
ing of this word or have troubled themselves 
to trace its origin ? It cannot be found in 
an> Bengali dictionary or even an average 
Sanscrit dictionary It is an archaic 

Sansciit word and occurs in throe places 
in the Rig Veda, in the second, sixth and 
tenth mandalas The meaning of the word 
13 two contending artaies shouting defiance, 
bnt IQ the commentary of Sayanacharya it 
IS noted that it also means heaven and 
earth It is in this sense that the word has 
been used by the poet in this poem This 
will give an idea of the wide nod accurate 
ecbotarship of -tho poet and his artistic 
selection of appropriate words 

Urvasi is an epithet of the dawn per- 
sonified as an opsaro, a heavenly nymph, 
the principal dansense in India’s heaven 
The Aryan, Greek, Roman and Islamic con- 
ceptions of paradise are a porpetuat-oa of 
the lower forms of the pleasures of life 
on earth The parndi«6 of the North 
American Indian is the happy hunting 
ground for ho ciunot thmk of a heaven 
,3 eugiejv'-i eca wci withoot tho pleasures of the chase 

tressed wilt thou nse agiio f Incidents relating to Urvasi are frequently 
First wTll that farm appear in that first mom mentioned in ancient Sanscrit books Araon» 
All thy limi« will weep hurt the objects and beings that rose from the 

Dnpplng tho water from Ihj loveline's when it was churned by the gods and 

WjatjtnA-itJiV ws. Trrvcmb Vi^iar tor a 

churoiDg rod and the great serpent Vasiiki 
for a churning rope Urvasi was one This 
splendid allegory crystallises some dun and 
remote tradition about soiao stupendous 


To a song ucsuog liefore 
Levir ctraln never again' 


That moon of 

„ . . glory has set 

Oa the n ouot of tho sunset dwells Urvx«i 
So on the earth todij la the burst of joy 

of (he spriog 


long-drawn sich of parting cteroal 
co-res minsw with the notes of mirth? 
On the night of the full moon when all 


convulsion of nature, may bo an uuparallelled 
Ecisinic disturbance, a mightty volcanic 
cmplion the emergence of a vast tract of 
sea or the Bubmergeuca of some 




c. la 

''ti'l her*' leeps awake la th* weei eg of the 

OUMU=l't«0-. ' *■“" 


Aryan tnylhology. Aphrodite, named Venus 
in Komau mythology, ro^e from the 
Ecafoam in winch she was born The 
banvcrit legend explains how the sea was 
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chort?'l iat) loim by a Titanic proc***-*. 
Aphrodite nnliVeUrrui d'e-? not rcpre'-^ot 
the dawn, but the Greek word for daybreak, 
ect, 13 ctyraolcsically rery similar to tho 
Fanicrit word for dawn, mhi. 

In all tho ancirnl accounts relating t> 
VrTflsi there ii nothirs that appeals to the 
f.r.er f‘'^liRK3. There i% th« fasetnatioo, 
irrcihtiblf* to ‘aint and sinner alike, of an 
unearthly and fadelc<s beauty. In the tenth 
fiianrhla c{ the Itij: Veda there la a 
dia!''suc between Ptirutara and Urrasl. The 
story is told in feller detail in the Satapatha 
Ilrahmsna, th'* Rhs^arata and t» mentioned 
in seretal other bools. In the Mahabharata the 
««cond I’andava, Atjuna, who rejected Crta'i'ii 
adrances, was corsed by her. For a short 
spell she stas the wife ol King 1’nruraT.s and 
in driftiatisinK this incii!''nt in VlVramortasi 
the poet Kalidasa represents her as a lorinjr 
and attiaclirc woman. But lh«» modern poet 
ha* re‘tored Orra'l to the spirit world acd 
Interprr ted her with an Insplralio.n so <yrc* 
pathetic anl rlevatiftf; as tn rcrcal her in a 
new IiKht As one reads and understands 
IbJi poem, he rcaliui the aoblimaUon of 
Ufrasi from the low lercl of «cc«r to iho 
hefttht of anpersonse She no lorfttr appears 
merely as the radiant but heirtlers ra»i-her 
of heart*, a m«ch*mai7i!ifi<»d, if eluslre. type 
of the scarlet woman. Any conception of 
the (tcrnal femitiine, whether in the flosh or 
in the spirit, is incomplete withontthe threo 
stasei of rDaidpnh-'od, wifehood and mother- 
hood, and this is the first note soiindrd by 
the poet while apostrophising UrTnil IVontinK 
the nnirerse. Unshrinkinp in the freshness 
and dory of the first dawn of creation, 
Urrasi stands in the splendour of her beauty 
with the dint of the yuun^ sunli^'ht on her 
loveliness. 

And this imago recalls the legend of her 
first minifestatiori, for there is no word 
about her birth anywhere though Iho 
parentage of the gods can bo cosily traced 
in the .elaborate thcogony of b’anscril sacred 
literature, with Its imposing sttling. Behold 
the gods and their opponents with their 
muscles showing like corded ttccl, heaving 
and straining and jullirg at either end of 
the straightened but writhing coils of (ho 
mighticfit of fnpents, Iramilmg the golden 
sliacd under their giant fetf, the ma<a[To 
bulk of nount llandar whiiling each way 
by tuin with the breed, rpccLlcd bards of 
(to hrgth tf the icrpcnt Arentn enfolding 
its giilh, the cosmic ocean lashed and 


racked acd churn'd into hD*ing, liydra- 
beided foam ! And beliird this travail and 
turmoil i* the background of tho calm and 
smiling rose-flash of the dawn ! On this 
scene of mingled strife and peace appearo 
Uraasf, parting tho waters and tho foam, her 
hair dripping and clinging to th'» rounded 
cutres and the slend'r lines of her peerless 
form, the rlsloa of her beauty striking tho 
godly and ungodly behQlJ'Ts dumb with 
amaz'ment * 

For centuries poets and dramatists and 
other s/riters accepted this conception of 
Crtasi without tiufstioii. Tl.crc was no 
auggcotion of any flaw In tho inylb. or 
anything lacking in the imagination that 
inveited the nymph with perennial youth. 
But (he latest of (ho great pocli of India 
has noted the rap in tho life-story of Urrasl. 
kVe ffo her suddenly revealed to Iho astonished 
eyes uf iro univcrio in tho matonty of her 
li»v>me grace, tho immortil gift of her beauty 
and her fatal fasrioation, but nothing is 
Inown of the inDfCcnco of her early youth, 
of her pb\ tulness as a child «nr tho arms 
(hat rocked her (o sleep in a gilded chamber 
III K- ICC tobmarine palace And hcnco iho 
wondering niieniion of tho poet concerning 
the mi'sing infancy of UrvasI Tho original 
legend is undoubtedly a darirg figment 
rcvelliDg in tho cre-ation of full-grown beauty, 
skipping tho stages b'tweon childhood and 
maturity. In Jtidnio tradition and (he Book 
of Goncus thn first man and woman wero 
never infants But tlio loss to tho being or 
the spirit BO created is immeasurable. IVhat 
beauty of penon or consciousness of strciigth 
can compoijsato for (ho voiil inseparahlo from 
tho absence of tho lights and shadows of tho 
vista of memory, recollections of tiio past to 
fill moments of Idleness or preoccupation? 

Tills is the emphasis on tho word ‘only’ 
(^5 «udliof>) when tho poet Raya Urvnsi has 
teen for ages tho beloved of tho wholo 
anivene. Her appeal is tho distntbing 
inflnecco uf beanty alone without tho lighter 
ihadts of tho memory of an Innocent child- 
hood. It Is tho pui»sanco of sheer beauty 
shallering tho concentrated contemplation of 
tho saint and filling all (ho worlds with tho 
ache of youth and maddening tho fancy of 
the poet. But she, fho crenter of all this 
commotion, the dancer with thejingling anklets 
making music to her footfall, flits as sho will, 
gay, hrarlwhole, fane, -free. It is when sho 
dances before tho assembled gods on the 
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Eapphiro floor of the ball room m ladra’s Urvasi and torn her 


palace 'Jvitb all the abandon and . 

bet att that the poet lilts the toil from the 
mystery of her identity and reveals her as 
the spirit of beauty behind the phenomena 
of nature The thythmic vraves of the sea 
keep measure to her dancing feet, the tremors 
of the agitated earth are commanicated to 
the beaus of com the heart of man is 
strangely and inexplicably distnrbed The 
falling meteor is a jewel bnrst from the 
chain round Drvasi’s neck: in the mad whirl 
ol her dance the lambent lightning with its 
wavy lines is the broken strand of the 
lo'trous girdle round her waist Drvasi is 
the expression of all the buoyant, spontaneous 
joyance of bature' 

Still further behind is the Vedie myth 
thongh even there tho identity ot Ctvasi 
with tho Iforning Dawn and the Evening 
Twilight is very faint and the allegory is 
more or le<s lost in the proper name In 
hailing her as the embodiment of dawn in 
heaven the loet greets her on the threshold 
o! early Irndilvon and yet finds m her the 
fulfilment of tho later and wilder myths 
cleansed from the grosser accretions of later 
times. The morning dew m which tho dawn 
IS bathed reprcsonls tho tears of the world 
while the tingo of ro«e with which Iho 
delicate led ol Dtvasi is painted by tho 
rays of tho mormog eon ts tho heart blood 
el all the worlds. As the lotus which remains 
closed at night opens its heart to the first 
touch of the sun eo tho longing and the 
desire of the universe opens out ns a lotos 
flower on which the dainty sun kivsod feet 
of IJrrasi may rc«t The imago of benoty 
UstlauntR tie dreams of the world is tho 
all I'CTTadicg lovclino-is of Urvasi 

tViU the revolving cycles bring back tho 
arcirnt and pristine era when Urrasi rose 
frvn the fca which hailed her with a new 
aorgof welcome’ '' lU a wondering world 
witoet^s wlat tho gods saw ■» tVill 
tJ 0 walling cry of heaven nnd earth reach 


tbB scene or net ursi vnumpus i i 
IS the weeping and yearning for the lost 
Urvasi' How can the beauty and the glory 
of the first dawn of creation ever return ? 

Is it not recorded lu the Rig Veda* that 
Urvasi told Parurava, ‘X have gone from 
thee like the first of Mornings _1, like the 
wind, am difficult to capture” ? Urvasi is 
not the nymph of the daily recurrent dawn 
She ‘came from the waters flashing brilliant as 
the falling lightning, bringing delicious pre- 
sents for Pururava’ f Gone is she with the 
glory of the first of Mornings leaving behind 
her tho memory of a vanished beauty such 
as has never ogam been seen on earth or in 
heaven and her parting sigh comes floating 
ID the festive season of springtide a» an 
wndcmole of melancholy ' 

And so we see Drvasi again, ancient as 
the Vedas in recorded language and far more 
ancient in mythic tradition, uplifted aud 
purified, stepping forth os she did when she 
rent the veil of uncreated brooding gloom 
and looked out on the universe in the soft 
dawnligbt, wondering and wondered at, 
passing fair, winning uusoDgbt the adoration 
of immortals nnd mortals The fame of the 
poot, to whose genius we owe this new 
presentation of tho world old TJrvasi, has been 
broadcast round the world by the wireless 
of bnman oppreciation conveyed lo many 
toDgnes and if we claim him as our own it 
13 with the hnowledjjB that bo belongs also 
to the world and his is tho one form of 
wealth which grows with tho giving To the 
many exotic foibles that wo havo brought 
Irom Iho Vest, let us not add the pride of 
possession indifTercntly distributed between 
a Itansicat eropite, a raco-botso and a casual 
poet Let ours bo tlio better portion of 
ebanng tho glad gratefulness of giving of 
adding to tho joy and light of the world. 

T^a. \, 



WAR ON OPIUM 

By dr. SDDfflNDRA BOSE 
Lecturer in Political Sdtnce, State Uniiersity of Iowa 


O PIUil has been outlawed by the United 
Slates Congress ; but it is smuggled 
into the country in large qnanbiics. 
America, it is generally conceded, is one of 
the greatest consumers of opium and its 
derivatires. America has, therefore, a vital 
interest in the suppression of the nefarioos 
opium trafEc. 

There is, of course, no possibility of 
knowing the actual number of narcotic 
addicts. This is due to the fact that the use 
of opium in America is a secret, and not a 
public vice. The victims doubtless number 
by thousands, and tens of thousands. The 
United States Department of Justice an* 
nouDced early this year that at the end of 
the fiscal year, June 30, 192(3, more prisoners 
were sentenceii for violation of the National 
AntUNarcotlo Irtw than for the violation of 
the National Prohibition Law. 

Oncu Tictims 

The prevalence of addiction to narcotic 
drugs is causing the greatest apprehensions 
to American medical, educational and reli- 
gious bodies. The platforms of all political 
parties, patriotic and civic associations are 
pledged to wipe out the opium curse. 

All addicts do not come from the nnder- 
world. They go there, but ninety percent of 
them shut among the so-called best people. 
It has been demonstrated by extended in- 
vestigations of the United States Treasury 
Department and by records of Public 
Health Offices that the evil has its largest 
proportionate number of victims not among 
the irresponsible elements of society, but 
that all classes are open to its stealthy 
advances. The Treasury Report of a few 
years ago revealed the portentous fact that 
the largest proportionate number of victims 
are found among “housewives, laborers, 
doctors, nurses, pharmacists.” The Chief of 
the Board of Health of San Francisco also 
reported that the “great majority of the 
victims arc found among the upper strata 
of society. iacladiDg doctors, lawyers, states- 


men, businessmes, intelligent and able 
mechanics, only a small percentage being 
of the criminal type” The evil is therefore 
striking the country in its muscle as well as 
iu its brain. 

The bureaucrats in lodia say, erea_ in 
this year of enlightenment 1027, that opium 
is a harmless stimulant”. It is highly 
improbable. In fact, it is plainly not so. 
Americans, backed by the whole scientific 
opinion of the genuinely civilized medical 
men of the world, make merry of the ludian 
bnreaucratic opinion. It is the veriest 
commonplace of scientific knowledge that 
opium is a deadly poison The point is 
that if any of the bureaucratic gentry were 
to come here from India and advance his 
fool theory about the occult virtues of 
opium, be would be promptly .arrested. 
Worse, be is likely to be shut up in jail as 
a prehensile moron or a dangerous loony. 

Americans recognize that the habit of 
addiction quickly develops a perilous 
disease which can be subdued only by 
adequate medical care. The problems of 
addiction are of utmost seriousness to the 
nation. Physicians are urged to fight them 
with the samo heroic spirit which tliey have 
showD in attacking yellow fever, and other 
devastating plagues. 

Narcotic EDUCATIO^ Wefk 

Realiziog the awfulness of narcotic in- 
dulgence, America observed the last week 
of February as Anti-Narcotic Education 
Week. Such an Education Week offered an 
invaluable opportunity for diffusion of in- 
formation. Schools, churches, clubs and 
dvic societies appealed to all agencies for 
co-operation and to direct activities of 
observance. 

Governors of many States issued official 
proclamations designating the week of 
February 20 to 27 as Anti-Narcotio Edu- 
cation Week. The Governor of tho State 
of Arivonn, in issuing the proclamation, 
sought to aronsc not only the public opinion 
ia this country, but fhronghout the world 
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lot ovetthtoring tbe opinm menac? I 
faither call upon the pre'^s, declared the 
M zona Governor the clergy educators ana 
all persons in positions of influence to utter 
to youth and all others their solemn wsTniUR 
again«t even the least possible beginnioga o! 
these insidious poisons and to register their 
appeal to public opinion of all nations to 
the end that all may recognize their icspon 
s b lifj and unite in efforts against this 
enemy of mankind 

The voice of the people may not he the 
voice of God but pnblio opinion is nn 
douhfedly tl e mightiest power under heaven 
As an example of what th" aroused poblic 
opinion ivill do Ameticars point to the 
fact that only a few months ago tbe British 
Government in India annoonced officially 
that exportation of opium from India was 
going to be cut down progressively Time 
will come when the public opinion will bo 
*0 stirred even lU India th-'t it wiU stop 
the mouths ot all those who have been 
stoutly but falsely asaeveratiog that the 
Indian people havo no objection to the 
opium traffic That is houud to happen on 
some not distant to morrow Now watch 
The Anti narcotic hght ot the Education 
TVeek was not confined merely *to a fev 
governatonal pronouncements With the 
zeal ot a moral crusade the campaign -was 
canied from one end of the country to the 
other Mayors of towns and cities issued 
ptocUraations appointed local coiniDittees 
and organised public meetings which adopted 
icsolntions espre® no of ahhorence ol the 
evil Tho press 'poko forth tbe loudest 
possible warning to all who are subject to 
the temptation It called oa such satioos ns 
still share in the ^piom traffic to reject 
hencetorth, its blood money Churches 
arranged for narcotic pulpit discussions at 
meetings before and dnring tho Education 
Week Movies put on trailers short 
pictorials md educational titles at nil 
performances Rad o stations loo did their 
bit in this campa gn Tl ey broadcast bnef 
d scnssions daily during the Narcotic 
I/lucation Week 


Many years ago von Humboldt said 
‘‘TS'haleTer you wish to introduce into a 
n-vtiQQ you most fir^t introduce into its 
schools Acting apparently on this axiom 
American schools givo Tegular lessons on the 
e<ils of strong drink, and narcotic plague 
Almost all States require instruction in 
spoofs In the penis of opium The Board 
of Education of Deleware has recently made 
special announcement calling upon Boards 
ot bducalion, school directorv school supeiiu 
t^ndenl« principals and teachers to exercise 
onn«tial vigilance in shielding school children 
^nd to see that suitable instruction and in 
fptmation is available to enable each child to 
safeguard himself against a habit unspeafeably 
terrible The members of tho Brooklyu 
Board of Education likewise have lately felt 
called upon to inform the public of tho 
cease\ess vigAance w’nitfn Yney fiuA 
under the necessity of exercising 

School teachers ate constantly on guard 
and never fail to warn their pupils of the 
deadly effects of the opium drugs Here is 
the subatance of a talk which a teacher 
gave to the school assembly 

Try Everything Once ? Not on Tour Life It 
js a tool stunt It you know anyone who talks that 
way tell b m that if ho MUST try anyth ng once 
don t bvg n on narsot ca not even once Try Botne- 
thing easy Try playing with cobras end rattle 
snakes May be they won t bite Try a stiS do*e 
of rat poison May be the doctor will get to you 
in Um«> run h a pump down your thioat and pump 
you out But if you once get naroolice into j our 
sNStem no pntnp ever made can pump them out 
lou arc hooked you have swallowed the bait 
booh and s nker 


How IT 4un Started 


TricUErs a^o Pvtils 


Createst possible atteution wae focussed 
upon schools, wl ere young people were put 
wive to tho dangers ot the narcolicv Edo 
cations! organizations of all sorts adopted 
plans for Instruction of youth aod for 
co-operaticn in anti narcotic meetings 


Some fifty years ago an American missio 
nary wrote home from India that opium in 
forty yeans would circle the globe The 
prophecy has been fnlBlIed with deadly 
accuracy How did it all begin? The evil 
practically started in 177C when a profitable 
financial bndget had to be arranged for the 
old Fast India Trading Company It was 
proposed to rai'e the poppy in India make 
opium and sell it to Chinn 

Warren Hastings of the unhappy memory 
who snggested tbe scheme wrote to England 
that this new alluring dri g was so perm 
C10D3 that it should be carefully kept away 
from the English people and should be used 
mr purposes of Chinese commerce only China 
decreed death to any Chinese impl cated jn 
the tiamc Means were found however to 
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pet the drug in. It spread with such rapidity 
that it zaenaced the Tery life of the Datjon. 

The Chinese government *in its efforts to 
purge the country of the opium curse demded 
upon a heroic measure. In 1830 the Chinese 
seized 1,440 tons of the British drug in the 
harbor of Canton, which they destroyed as 
contraband and piratical. Then followed tha 
two Opium Wars. By 185G the Chinese 
opposition to opium trade was finaly broken 
down. China was compelled to sign a treaty 
legalizing opinm importation. A great flood 
of opinm poured ip. lloreover, the Chinese, 
to save money, began extensive cultivation 
cf the poppy and the making of opium. 
Gradually the whole nation went opium-drunk 
and yielded to its seduction. 

’ Then camo the awakening. In 1906 the 
Cliinese began a campaign for the suppression 
of opium in their country. They destroyed 
the poppy on abont two miUion acres of 
land, and closed up 600,000 opium dens. 
It was a period of great national house 
clean np. For a time China was opfutn-free. 


“The same greed of the white man,” 
writes an American, “which in the beginning 
forced opium upon the Chinese, next forced 
upon thorn morphine and heroin, ten times 
worse liian opium.” Under the disorganized 
condition provailing in China since its 
Revolution (1911). the growing of the poppy 
has been renewed. The magniBcont fight of 
a few years ago has all but gone for nothing. 
The battle, it seems, has to be fought all 
over again. 

India and China are today the principal 
poppy growers of the world. The poppy 
must go. Opium is an international menace. 
No nation — so Americans argne — is safe as 
long as there is the backwash of Indian and 
Chinese narcotics to flood the world. 

Daring the late European War. India, it was 
said, helped to put down the “Hun” and save 
civilization. Why aren’t the Indian people now 
permitted to save their country and the 
world from the dimoa poppy, an enemy 
hundred times more insidious than the 
Hunoisb Hun ? 


THE SOIENTIFIO INSTITUTIONS AND UNIVERSITIES 
OF THE UNION OF SOVIET REPUBLICS 

Bt AN rSDIAN STUDENT 


A Professor of the Russian University spoke 
on the 7th of October, 1926, at the institution 
of the ‘Triends of the New Russia” in 
Berlin on the methods of educational science 
of Soviet Russia. Several representatives of 
the German Government, as well as a large 
number pf people interested in pedagogis. were 
present The chief characteristic of the 
meeting was that the importance of Basso- 
German Co-operation in the cultural sphere 
seemed to be gradually realised ako in auch 
circles. Albert Petrovitch Finkewitsch, the 
Rector of the Second University of Moscow, 
spoke calmly and definitely. He put forward 
his principal arguments. Bat the store of 
his Vast knowledge was indeed disclosed 
when questions, put to him during the dis- 
cussion, were rightly answered. He gave no 
rosy interpretation of the situation of his 
country, but dwelt in an informing manner 
on its poverty, which still prevented them 
from paying teachers as much as one could 
wish, from building-up as many schools as 
one might heartily desire and from opening 
up to an ever-increasing number of cbQdran 


as well as adults the cultural achievements 
of thu pedagogic methods of the Soviet 
Union. 

Albert Finkewitsch is staying at present 
in Germany and wants to make an educa- 
tional lour throughout the country. He had 
already been in Vienna, where as a member of 
the Russian delegation of teachers, he took 
part in the session of tbo Teachers’ Interna- 
tional of Paris. He will go also to Weimar, 
in order to take part in the Pedagogic Con- 
gress, whicli will 'meet there soon. At 
present he is working in the University of 
Beilio. So it is also possible for him now 
to acquaint himself with all the pedagogic 
institutions and the new pedagogic literature 
of Western Enrope, with which he wishes to 
deal in a book be intends publishing shortly. 
**A History of Pedagogics” in the light of 
the Marxian visualisation of society is the 
work on which he is working now. Prof. 
Finkewitsch spoke as follows : — 

To tooroughly initiated scientific circles it 
is now quite clear, that scientific life in 
Hassia. far from showing any sign of deca- 
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donee, ffJTcs CTjdence on the other hand ol 
an all ronad revival The Soviet Oovernroent, 
as It IS recently announced, has sent a 
hundred young students with a scholarship 
of a thousand Roubles each p^r yesr to 
roalo an educational lour in foreign countries 
In the caropusn of lies in the bourgeoisie 
prt'S the charge is unceasingly made that 
the Soviet State behave® as au eueiuy of 
science I have been asled by educated 
people why we murder and tyranDisB over 
the Professors in onr country One can 
only laugh at ®uch reraark® I shall perhaps 
surprise you all if I now assert, that 99 p c 
of the Profes'ors who were employed before 
the war <tiU keep their posts today leach 
unbarnrered and are fully satisfied with 
their prevent conditions 

ThoTe aro altogether 71 Dniversifie® be- 
sides which there are special vchooU. the 
so-called “lechnica’, which number 524 
These schools aro of a Rusgwn tjpe. which 
I'tRh and the middle 
school Tlio above 71 institutions for higher 
education are divided as follows 

14 Uoiicrsities (of which 7 are now) 17 
technical high schools (five aro new). 6 
mediMl colleges (2 aro new) 19 agricultuTal 
high schools do now) 10 pcdagogteal losft* 
tiOM (daring tho Tsarist regime there was 
only one) Two special schools of economics 
(000 new) and 4 academies, which may bo 
cls.s«ified as follows 


The method of teaching is such that the 
students themselves work out the material 
which IS to be taught, through their own 
actwitie", and are never occupied with 
thoughts quite foreign to their minds 

In the various admimstrative and advisory 
committees of these mstitations, the students 
are represented on an equal footing with the 
professors The students who como from the 
factories, after having terminated their period 
ei appifutimhip there ru order to seek adtav- 
ssioo into the above mentioned institution, make 
progress with more difficulty in abstract 
sciences but produce much more than their 
colleagues m natural and social sciences If 
their general knowledge is found to be in- 
sufficient theu their duration of work m the 
factories is prolonged Since 1926 on, one is 
admitted without previous examination 

There are two types of research institutes, 
those that ate connected with the Uuwetsity 
and the indepeudant ones 

To the Union of Research Institutes for 
tho Social Sciences belong 10 institutions 
(for history, philosophy, literature psychology, 
soviet laws, economics, etc ) To the Union 
of the Research Inistitutos for the Natural 
Sciences belong 12 Institute:, (botany, zoology, 
geography, mathematics astronomy, physics, 
cheraistty etc.) 

The most distinguished and the best 
organised scientific institahoa is fhe Academy 
of Sciences which incorporates SO Research 



CEYLON'S POLITIOAL EMANCIPATION 1 . 

By si. NIHit SINOn 


I 

I NDIA is anhappy^ at the callous manner in 
which the men at Britain’s helm turn a 
deaf ear to her clamour for the appoint' 
ment of a Royal Commission to enquire into 
constitutional reforms. Ceylon, on the other 
'hand, has just been promised such an in- 
vestigation *, .but refuses to go wild with 
enthusiasm over that announcement. 

Happiness, apparently, is not meant (o bo 
the portion of tbo semi-free, even if India 
and Cajlon may be cousldacod to have 
attained to that rank ! , 

Unquestionably there is a strong and al- 
' most universal disposition among tbo 
Ceylonese publicists to view the consUtuUooal 
enquiry announced by His Excellency Sir 
Hugh Clifford, 0. C. il. 0. 0. B. R. the 
Qovernor and Commaiider-ia*ChIef of the 
Colony, with undisguised suspicion nud even 
alarm. The fear is entertained that the 

inquiry, instead of ensuring the ’’nest step 
in the direction of political emanclpatioo 
and advancement,” as he ' pat ' it, it might 
bring about cartailment of such powers as 
the people, ibrough their representatives io 
the Legislative Council, already possess and 
exercise. ’ , , 

As matters now^ stand, the “uoDlBcial 
members” have, in a ..sense to be explained 
later, “power of tbo parse,” and even the 
Governor cannot over-ride their will withont 
employing procedure that would render him 
unpopular and expose him to the charge of 
ruling the Island without the consent of tJie 
“permanent population,” as the phrase goes 
in Ceylon. The officials, not excluding His 
Excellency the ^Governor himself, have 
referred to that particular provision of the 
Constitution in a . manner tb.at has made 
people talk. The alacrity ‘with which the 
Colonial Office, al Sir ' Hugh Clifford’s 
suggestion, has announced its intention of 
taking early steps to set up the constitution^ 
enquiry, which was duo in 1929, has, in 
consequence roused misgivings, v 
3 


II • 

Tlio Ilon'blo Sir. Edward W. Perera, 
President of the Ceylon National Congress 
and one of tho most active and spirited 
Uembers of the Ceylon Legislative Council, 
lost no time in warning his people, to bo on 
their guard He told a press reporter that 
he viewed the appointment of a Special 
Constitutional Commission “with a certain 
degree of suspicion” becanse “Special 
Commissions tend to register certain pre- 
conceived Government opinions.” Evidently 
he does not believe that the British officials 
in the Island are tired of exercising their 
monopoly of power over the Adminiliiatlon, 
and aro anxions to relieve themselves of the 
burden by transferring it to tbo sons of tho 
soil. 

Even so conservative a leader as tho 
lloo’ble Sir James . Peiris, who, as Vice- 
President of the Legislative Council, prosldes 
over its deliberations, from • which the 
Governor— the ex-officio President— stndionsly- 
absents himself, deemed it necessary to 
qualify - his approval of the projected 
enquiry. ‘Tho proposal is a good one,” 
he declared to an interviewer, "if tho 
Commission is properly. constituted.'’ 

"nie organs of pnblio opinion in Ceylon, 
with the exception of the single newspaper 
under British control, aro no less snspicions. 
Tbo Ceylon Daily News, conducted under 
the guidance of Ur. D. R. ■Wijewardene, a 
wealtoy Singhalese of proved ability and 
character who has already done much to 
qnicken pnblic life in the Island, for instance, 
refused to “grow altogether enthusiastic over 
thq Governor’s announcement” for reasons 
similar to those stated by tho President of 
the Ceylon National Congress. 

Mr. Fraheis de Zoysa, President - of tho 
Congress during, last year, publicly admitted 
that he shared "in u certain measure tho 
inisgirings” to which that newspaper had 
given ♦ expression. His admission is of 
peculiar' imporfance since it was in tho 
nature of a revised opinion. SpeaUng a day 
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of his toil with tho abscnteo Newspaper-men 
bat he refused to give op his “scoop". 

And the other papers had to “lift” the 
speech from the Daily Neics and make 
clumsy efforts to bide that fact. 

I reproduce His Excellency’s announce- 
ment, in view of its importance : 

“I am authorised by His Majesty’s Prindpal 
Secretary of Stato to aanounce that fie has under 
consideration certain representations made to him 
by Die relative to the revision of the 'Constifation. 
Mr. Secretary Amery desires me to say that he 
is fully aware of the assiduity, devotion to duly 
and public spirit manifested by the Unofficial 
Membera of the Legislative Council in the conduct 
of public affairs. He poiota ont, however, that 
proposals for revising tho Constitution will require 
careful eraminatioa and consideration, in the 
course of which opportunity should he afforded 
to all shades of opinion to receive a full and im- 

S .rtial hearing. He accordingly proposes to advise 
IS Majesty to appoint a small Special Commission 
composed of four member*!, at least two of whom 
will be persons of Parliimcntary experieneo in 
Great Brimln to come out to Ceylon, toward tho 
end of the current year, to enquire into and to 
advise upon tho matter in detail."^ 

■ Some two mouths beforo Sir Hugh Clifford . 
Toso at that dinner to make his annoaoce- 
mout, “Wayfarer” stated lu tho Ceylon Daily 
“Ketes : 

“It is very much on the cards that the Secretary 
of State will be invited to appoint a Commission 
from England for examining the varions questions 
cennected with this retorm. 'Ve know what these 
dammv Commissions are. Thev can always bo 
depended upon to iro beyond their terms of 
reference and make recommendations based on 
ei-parta stiteraents. Wliat could bo more caiy 
for sneh a Commission than to report that tho 
responsibilities and privileges of the Executive 
Council cannot be increased without a correspoed- 
ing curtailment of the powers of the Ijegislativo 
Council? 

A few days later the Hon'ble Mr. EW. 
Perera asked Sir Hugh’s Oovernraenl if the 
Government had “in contemplation a scheme of 
Reform of tho Constitution curtailing, m^ifying, 
or altering the power of financial control 
possessed by the UnofCcial Members ol tho 
Legislative Council” 

Tho representative of that Government in 
the Legislative Council stated in reply : "The 
answer is in the negative. Tho Government 
has at present no scheme of Reform under 
its consideration.” * 

The speech that Sir Hngli Clifford made at 
tho dinner did not quite square with. that 
answer. The announcement that tho Secretary 
of State for the Colonics had authorised him 
to make did not owe its initiative to Down- 


ing Street It camo, it is admitted, as the 
result of a despatch which Sir Hugh’s 
Govemmeut had sent up to ' London on 
November 30th, 1926. To say, some two months 
later, that the Government had “no scheme 
of reform tinder its consideration.” was 
little ^oct of equivocation. Knowing something 
sbont uawspapev-making, as I .do, 1 have 
little doubt that the "Wayfarer” had managed 
somehow to learn that that despatch 'had 
been sent. What if the rest of his surmise 
was correct and the projected enquiry has for 
Its iDOtivo the abridgement of the legislature’s 
existing powers. That is the fear that 
patriotic Ceylonese entertain. 


VI 

If the mater of that announcement had 
been known to be an apostle of Government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people and 
the sworn enemy of ndministratlon by high 
officials preponderatingly alien in blood and 
cnlture and owing not the least responsibility 
to any^ indigenous individual or authority, his 
eagerness might well have brought him the 
gratitude of the Ceylonese. He, on the contrary, 
know little at first-hand ol parimmeiitary 
iustUalions, hfs life having been cast in the 
mould of personal, or, at any rate, bureancratic 
rule. As he told the ilembers of the Ceylon 
Legislaturo assembled at that fateful gathering, 
be bad left his own country at thb age of 
seventeeo, and since then had spent “an 
aggregate of ninety months in Eugland.” 
(Did ho mean Britain or 6ven Europe — or 
only EngUnd ?) He had “been in the House 
of Commons moro than a dozen times in 
the last forty years." His whole life “from 
the age of seventeen to the age of sixty-one” 
with tho aforementioned ninety months in 
England (?) excepted, had, in fact, been 
spent in the tropics — either in the Asiatic or 
the ' African Colonies, Dependencies, and 
possessions of Britain. 

Some twenty years ago he, as plain 
Ur, Clifford, served for a time as the 
Colonial Secretary in Ceylon. The “Cn- 
official Members” were not then in the 
majority in tha Legislative Council, nor did 
they have “power of' the purse.” He spoke 
in the Legislative Council, as then consti- 
tuted, and acted in a manner that roused 
much antagonism in the Island. 

About three years ago, when the Colonial 
Office then presided over by Mr. J. H. 
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Tbomas pTobabty the most conservafivo 
among British Labour leaders anEOQDCCd 
Sir Hugh s appointment as Gon etnor n! the 
Colony there was therefore consternation 
among the politically conscious Ceylonese 
Ecating thit he mRy aUetnpt to scuttle the 
Co stitution introduced during his absence 
they openly talked of moMng His M'liestj s 
Government to cancel that appointment 

Advancing years had howeier changed 
the I’ro Consul s methods li not hi^ mentaUty 
Alt'^r coming to Ceylon on November 30 
19^5 he refrained from taking any overt 
action that might give umbrage to the people 
and confirm them in their suspicions He 
oven went about taltiog vo a good humoured 
way to the effect that he was no more than 
a “cipher in the Government of it e Island 
and apparently ho was quite conteufed to bo 
one He even went to the length of chiding 
the newspaper writers who refused to take 
lii8 banter sonou'ly 

At Ibis very dinner Sit Hugh told the 
Members of the Legislative Council (hat the 
people in the Island following the traditions 
of a hundred years came to him and asked 
him for ‘ this that and th other and he 
invaviably had to tell them that it was not 
possible foi him to give them any prooiise 
because the powci to implement such promises 
had now been taken away from him and 
tnnsferred to the XJnoffcul Members of the 
liCgislalive Council 

So often has His Excellency alluded to 
that fact that there are Ceyloneso who 
genuinely feel that he is going away from 
llTilain s premier Colony with bis term 
of oEEco only 1 all completed to Malaya 
wl ero he will receive no greater salary and 
which IS regarded as inferior in status only 
because in Malaya he will have no Legislative 
Council with an. unofficuil ma\(itit.y ta fetUsc 
his initiatnc higlly developed as jt is 
throuRh long exercise of personal ml-' in 
tho tropics The editoml writer of the 
Daily Anrs Teloms his joke with the quip 
that tl e representative of the King (m 
Ceylon) who can do no wrong cannot now 
according to th© Goiernor even do right 
lersonally I do not behove in this 
cipher business- To my mind there are 
reasons other than the Qoveroors inability 
to do anything in Ceylon under the present 
Constitution of Sir Ilngh Clifford s loro for 
MaUya which hare led to his transfer from 
Colombo to Singapore These matters, how 


ercr fall onlsido tho 'oopo of this aiticlr 
and roay one day bo sep'ir‘ite1y discus'^ed 


YII 


Even if tho retiring Governor of Ceylot 
were a parliamontorian by tenipcram<=>nt 
training and if his talk about being 
shadow of the legislature did not sound 
if ho were hankering for the return oi ” 
good old days when even a senior Bnt 
adraimstmtor in the Island was tho 
of all he surveyed the very subject 
of tho speech m whicli ho sandwiched t 
annoaocemcot of the Constitutional Comnn 
Sion was softicient to rouse suspicion 
misgiving in the politic dly minded Ceylpne'e 
The burden of his statement was that 
Onollicial Members possessed tho power m 
tbo purse while they laeVed tho respou 
sibility for executive administration 
I do not think said Sir Hugh 

That the present arrangement is a soind 
It places iho rower in the bands of the Unouwiai 
Members while ii places the duty ot carrjio 
on the administration of the Government vS 
the shoulders ot the Exculive Oovennueo' 
leaves the UnofBcial Members at cotopleto I 
to paralyse ibe Executive at any tnoment by dccii 
Dine to vole supply It leaves the Governor wuo 
has not attended any debate and has not therefore 
I ecn in any close touch with tho feelings of JP 
Ifoose or tl rooch it with the feelings of tno 
country to declare that such and such a thine 
a matter of paramount importance nnd force u 
through the Council in spite of the majority votes 
of the Onofficials *■ 


The Governor then proceeded m « 
bantering style to show how Sir James 
Peiris the 1 ICC President of the Council 
had ousted him the President out of the 
Chair He declared 


I think I should be more than human 
mA T ciam \d be the most human ol any 
human being present m this room tonisht— were 
I not to feel a ceitAiu tesentment against bir James 
lens— and my sentiments resemble closely those 
of the young hedge sTwittow \vhen it legards the 
reeentlv hatched out cuckoo which craduallv 
leyeh It over the edge of their common nest and 
takes sole pp'session of what after all from the 
^mn ng ot things would seem to belong to the 
hedge sparrow 


Ho had no complaint to make against 
Sir James he said That gentleman had 
on every occasion since his arrival in tho 
island treated him with “the utmost kindness 
and condescension He had never assumed 
the position of supenonty which be naturally 
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held, and had no doubt behaved with the nt- 
most courtesy and paid the utmost deferenco 
to His Jlajesty’s representative in Ceylon. 
“But nevertheless,” said Sir Uush : 

“ho not I as Governor, fo-day presides^ over the 
meetmes of tho I/?sis!a{ive Couecd. and if I have 
rcKarded Sir James I’cins in some tnea«nrc as the 
•enrkoo in the nest’ I do not think any of yon can 
find therein very serious wounds for rerroaeli." 

Sir nogh then, in the same icstinR manner, 
addressed himself to his “rather strao|;o 
friend,” Mr. E. Vt. Percra, who, it teems, 
had some tlmo cariicr stated that tho 
hospitality dispensed at “Queen’s Iloasc” — 
as tho Government Houso in Colombo is 
called — was “playinc tho mischief with” Iho 
”p'>litical principles” of tho “reprcsentalives 
of tho people.” Tho “poisonons meals ri^cq 
at” that place, he had declared, accordio]; 
to tho OoTcrnoT, wero “steadily undcrminiDg” 
their “loyalty" to *'thcir constituents” Sir 
Ilosh declared that personally ho did not 
hcliovc that Jlr. Percra or anybody cUc In 
tho Island entertained “any sort of belief In 
statements of that description, and for tho 
coavcnieaec of’ his “eocccssor" ho sujrccstcd 
that “it woold bo advisable to drop tho 
repetition of phrases of (hat sort which 
really mean nothing and only dishonour 
those who giro them currency." 

Strong words these, even though said in 
fnn ! 

These and other passages that coold ho 
culled from the version of tho speech, 
revised and approved by the Governor 
himself, do not inspire the belief that he is 
anxious to see the people's rcprcsenlaUvcs 
not only confirmed in their power of the- 
purse, but also being given the responsibility 
for executive administration. If that bo his 
wish, he certainly has never said n word 
in favour of it, cither while in tho Island 
cr before coming to it. In tiio abscnco of 
any such ciptession, his plaints about being 
powerlc'S, even though nttcred in a seroi- 
joceso style, pot in juxtaposition with his 
life-experience, could not but rouse the 
suspicion that the steps which ho has re- 
commended for the “political emancipation” 
of Ceylon might actually lead to tho abridge- 
ment of some of the powers that tho people 
now enjoy. 

VIII 

Y^hatever be Sir Hugh’s own prcdelicUona 
and pTccbnceptioDS, tho coterie of high 


ofScials, exclusively British in blood, which 
monopolizes executive power in the Island 
is not credited by the popular leaders with 
(ho intention to let that power pi's out of 
their hands. Mr. Francis do Zoysa, ex- 
rresident of tho Ceylon National Gongres®, 
for one, has no iUasions on that subject. 
Iho pcoplo could not “forget tho existence 
amongst” Ihera “of powerful reactionary forces,” 
ho declared in an interview. 

“Those whose Tested interests and privileged 
potiitioos are threaten^ by the advance of demo- 
cracy wilt mike strennons efforts to get back to 
the gtonotts post'. Officialdom, sccina its. power 
and presUffo wan'me. wilt tisht every inch of 
ground fo rrimja ibem or at Jeist to retain as 
ranch of them as is now left, and selfish i«cuao- 
pitnots miy be found willinn to sell tho country 
for some 8h.iht personal or f.imily gam or glory.” 

Tho feir that tho patriotic Coyloneso 
entertain is that Oio selfish clement in tho 
“permanent population” may make common 
cause with tho reactionaries among tho 
officials and thereby bring about retrogres- 
siou. As tho editorial writer of tho Ceylon 
Dathj Xetr* puts it 

‘There is some reasea for apprehension To 
ooo of Sir llu.'h CIilTord’ii experteneo it viltt’O 
DO news to to toM that every change in the Con- 
atitatiOD IS the longdooked fur onxirtunity of tho 
disgruntled pUnot. Every variety of thei,o Imckle 
on their armour ami emergo from tho hickwoods 
to atnkc a tJow for self and tlirir self-centred 
preindicc*. Performances of this kind have teen 
enacted in tho i<ast and there weald t>e no re-tson 
to aopposo that ihey would t>o iiny more siicrcssful 
in tho future liut for one new circnms’ance^ to 
which a good deal of impoTtanco has been given 
by no less an aothority Ilian Sir Jliigli Clilfonl 
himself. Ills Excellency is never tired of affirming 
Ibal under the present Coastitution the (lovernor 
Is a cipher Those who cannot confa-n their 
j'^loasy at the thought that the Uouncil now enjoys 
tho powers which lodividual Civil Servants once 
wielded have fned to make capital of tlio tloveroor’s 
confession of Impotence. Among n certain class 
of Civil Servants and a certain class of politicians 
there :s a tendency to make common cause. Tlicso 
will undoubtedly try to employ tho Commissiou 
to further their aims. They may cmleas'our to 
eonyincc the Cnmmis-ston that although Mr. Amer>’ 
is ‘awaro of tho fi^siduity, devotion to duty and 
puofic apirit of the f,egisiativo Council.’ yet in tho 
interests of good Government tho powers of Iho 
Council ought to be curtailed and the conslilnticn. 
of tho Conned ought to bo modified. It tho Iloyal 
Commission attempts to do anything of the kind 
it snU commit tho most collossal blunder." 


. IX 

_ I have watched tho working of tho Con- 
stitoUoo in Ceylon far too long to be misled 
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by the minatory talk of tho officials that they 
hiTe no power — that the real power re^ls 
with the Unofficial Merobeis of the Legisla- 
tive Council True, the officials, even when 
re inforced by the * unofficial” British planters 
and raeiohants and the Burghers (Ceylonese 
of Dutch descent), are m a permanent 
minority Troe, also, numerically the officials 
ate still worse off in the Binance Committee 
in which financial power is supposed to 
reside Do these provisions of the Constitxv 
tion, however make the ‘unofficials” all- 
powerfnl and reduce the officials to mere 
automata? Ko one who knows tho situation 
can answer that question in the affirmative 

The unofficial inemhers. in the first place, 
are riven by differences of race, religion and 
interest, and therefore, it is difficult for them 

ttPlBske ClfiEriEfiJlT fS 

matters of public policy Some of them, at 
least, ore unable to resist the temptations of 
one sort or another that the officials can 
throw in their way 

There was only lately an incident which 
showed that a single official was able to twist 
the entire Legislative Council around bis 
little finger and get it to rescind a decision 
on BO important matter involving consider 
shle expnnditnre out of public funds Sir 
Hugh Clifford indeed patted the ' unofficials” 
on the back for behaving hko “good boys” 
on that occasion 


on the maxim that “discretion is the bettor 
part of valonr” . 

Not a single official occupying any key 
position in tho executive admuiislration being 
a %on of the soil, the traushtion of policies 
approved by the legislature lies exclusively 
in non-Ceylonese hands Even tho Ceylonese 
wljo are meuihexs of the Executive Council 
are m it without being of it, they not hold- 
ing any portfolio 

While the contentiou that the officials are 
powerless is far from tenable, nevertbless 
the Legislative Council, if it happens to bo 
composed of earnest minded men determined 
to servo the public cause come what may, 
despite all temptations from within and 
from without, can, under even the existing 
Constitution be a power in the laud If the 
f9‘£S6atsj’sieBi{f! osstSTTit&Tia) b;>sisis 

kept intact and the representative character 
Of the council is improved by the widening 
of the franchise and the removal of cortam 
feslnctions as to the qualification of candi- 
dates, if the financial powers of the Council 
Are confirmed and tho power- of initiating 
Piouey bills given to it by making the officials 
On integral part of the Councils and respon- 
sible to it m name as also in fact , there is 
ho doubt that the 'political emancipation” 
of Ceylon that Sir Hugh Clifford professes 
to have at heart can easily be brought 
about 


It must moreover, bo remembered that 
not only docs the Ooreinor possess power to 
over ride the wishes ol the Legislative 
Council, but the power of initiating money 
bills also lies entirely and exclusively with 
his Oovemment Ihe “Cnofficisde” may 
modify the executive application for funds— 
may even reject it but they cannot of 
their own motion initiato any money bill 
Two results inevitably follow from this 
System 

Tirst, not only does the peoples sense 
of imliatiTO remain undeveloped, but taxation 
follows queer— and unjust — lines Incoroo 
Tar— tho incidence of which wonld fall 
upon officials enjoying high salaries and 
merchants engaged in import and export 
trade (many of them British by blood and 
birth) -IS not levied, while customs duties 
which notormsly press hafd upon the poor, 
eon'^litnte a principal bdutco of reveDUc 

Second, so frightened aro the “Unofficials” 
less the Governor may use his overndine 
power that they order then legislaUvo life 


X 

Tlie Ceylonese publicists suspect, however, 
that that objective is not the one which 
the officials in Ceylon are striving to attain 
They are sure that the officials have ulterior 
motives though they are not qmto certain as 
to what method or methods the bureaucracy 
Will employ to ‘register” its ‘preconceived 
opinions.” 

Tho newspapers owned and edited by the 
Singhalese interpreted the Governor s an- 
nouncement to mean that a Royal Commis- 
sion wonld bo set up to carryout the enquiry 
Tho Times of Ceylon—ihQ only daily paper 
undM British management, however, takes 
a diCerent new The fact that His Majesty 
will appoint a Commisioo ” it say«, ‘has led 
the whole of tbo Ceylon Press, with the 
exception of ourselves, and most of the 
Ctgfoneso political leaders, to a belief that 
a Koyal Commission 13 to be appo nted. It 
had been careful to state that it is a Special 
Lomanssion which will inquire into 
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the Cevlon CoDstltation— and this is a 
very different thinR to a Royal Commmion,” 
An enquiry at Queen’s (Government) Honse 
confirmed the opinion “that it is not a Royal 
Commission which is being appointed, but a 
Special Commission. “It was further pointed 
out to the Times, presumably at Queen’s 
House,“that tho proceedings ot a Royal Com- 
mission ate open to the public, that is, to 
tho press, while a Special Commission may 
hold their sittings t« cnwera— which is an 
important distinction." . 

A Special Commission will, therefore, in 
tho opinion of this leader-writer, be more 
suitable than a Royal Commission. He believes 
that the temptation to make impassioned 
speeches, were the sittings to be public, would 
“be too much for the Ceylon political leaders." 
If, however,, proceedings were to bo held 
in camera ‘the orideoee is likely to bo of a 
much more valuable type, embodying tU© 
real views ot the witnesses, who will not 
be deterred from glnog candid expression 
to their views by the 'fact that publication 
la tho Press will lead to recriminations and 
ill-leeling.’’ 

XI 

The leader-writer of Ceylon Daily Keics 
spiritedly assails • this position. Re pro- 
ducoa.on extract from “The ^'’orkiog Cons- 
titution of the United Eiegdom” by Lord 
Courtney of Penwith to support the new 
that a “Special Commission’’ can only bo a 
Royal Commission. He vents his rage 
especially against the snggestiou made for an 
enquiry I'w camera. “lo squut poison gas 


from tho ‘safe seclusion of a secret session 
may appeal to intriguers and wire-pullers," 
he says, --“but to no man of honesty aud 
decency.” Ho warns the Government “that 
the surest way of rousing ill-feelings is by 
encouraging the hush (hush) policy of hy- 
pocrites and humbugs.” 

This controversy shows that there aro 
among the educated Ceylonese some indivi- 
duals who pin their faith to a Royal Commis- 
sion. Mr. H.A.P. Sandrasagara, K C , indeed 
publicly stated a few days ago that ho 
desired a Royal Commission because it would 
help “us to see ourselves in the p/oper light 
in relation to the next extension of reforms 
which we may be disposed to claim." In his 
view a* local commission was likely to suffer 
from “grave disadvantages and people expres- 
sing their views may be disposed to tempo- 
mo and taodilf sack rjews, out of talso 
deference to the views ostensibly held by 
members of the local Commission.” A Royal 
Commission, on the other band, “may be 
trusted to judge correctly and arrive at 
correct conclusions.'’ 

The trntb is that the eyes of the majority 
of the Ceylonese publicists are turned to- 
wards BriUin— not towarda^themselves— that 
as yet tho dawn of nattonalism has barely 
touched the horizon of Ceylon’s political 
firmament There is, at any rate, no sign of 
a spirit of give-and-take or of sactificing 
personal or sectional advantages for the sako 
of the natiou In this event, if the legisla- 
ture comes out of the projected enquiry with 
its powers not only undamaged but even 
materially cohaoced, there should indeed be 
cause foe universal rejoicing in the Island. 


A. K, FJET AND SEER 

.Br G. RAMACHANDRAN 
SaHtimkelan 


A.Ris the pen .name, or rather the occult 
symbol, indicatin? the immortal spirit who in this 
uto Ororge Ru«sel. a native of an lii-favouted. 
mmnifActunug town in Ulster, edits the onmn of 
“^•Jpultaraj co-operatjon in Ireland, paints pictnrea 
pt me worlds, visible and invisible, and distils into 
S^'^t’’ ^\^sdom and Beauty of the 


A. E. is essentially a lonely figure ; 
lonely alike in the poignant purity of bis 
spiritual vision and in the exquisitely 
crystallised perfection of -his verse. The 
spiritual depth of his vision is in part tho 
legacy of Celtic character. The genius of his 
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race, which through centuries of •sunshine 
and shower could renew itself over and orer 
again at the perennial fount of lU bwn 
idealism, t'»Qd'>d often towards the' deeper 
and raoro vita! values of life This idealism 
13 also perhaps the most fascmaling element 
in the Celtic character In the Emerald 
Islo’ this idealism became a thirst lor 
poetic imagination and expression 

An eminent Irish critic has written * 


and sweetest notes that rise from the depths 
of pity, sympathy, reverence and love It is 
a baffling variety,— a variety the like oi 
which IS in life alone Bat the poetry of 
A B IS different It resembles the rays of 
a bright pure star at which we loot with 
half-shut eyes His poems are like the 
rays that shoot out of molten things 


For many centuries tlie ancient eivihsabon 
of Ireland was permeated vith the spirit of poetry 
Her imps were crowned by poets Her laws were 
made and rocorfed by poets Her tnbal and royal 
histones were recorded and celebrated by poets 
Ono of the quabtiea for membership in the 
National Armv a Ihonsand years ajjp was a koow- 
ledcc ol the “Iwelvo creax hooks oi pe»etry' Am 
elaborate 8)rstcm of apprenticeship was evolved and 
long before rhyme had found its place m European 
poetry the lush poets had worked out abont two 
hundred verso forms, some of great complexity ” 


‘Its edges foamed with amethyst and rose 
Withers once more the old blue flower of day 
There where th- other like a diamond glows 
Its petals fade avr ay 


A shadowy tumult stirs the dusky aur , 

Sparkle the delicate dews the distant snows 
lha great deep thnllo for through it everywhere 
The breath o! Beantj Wows 


For the cryfallisod perfection of his verse 
w 0 turn to the personality of the poet him- 
self, the light of which illumines all bis 
poetry And then we discover that more 
than any other poet, except perhaps Rabindra- 
nath, A E IS a poet of Sadliana A poet 
too hxs hts Sodhffiici, his realisation Only on 
the wing» of Sadhana can a poet soar into 
the higher Tcaltns of poesy whore uUerance 
becomes divino in its roveUtion of supreme 
beauty TUw w why A E is a seer as well 
as a poet Cut unlike in Rabindranath, in 
whom the sect and the poet ato m perfect 
harmony, in A E. tho voico of tbo seer 
becomes more insistent. Hence alone does 
A K lack “largo and muscular qualities” 
Ills jiocias thus become but definito expres- 
sions of bis spiritual moods. Thej resemble, 
as tho critic has pointed out, tho aphonsms 
ol Vatanjali. ^o quote tho critic again 
*■1113 ixytrj stands like a amiU frosted white 
window pi hu> Mnes hko Japanese sfioii tlitoucU 
which th" white light of the spirit percolate!, 
sweetly Tho outer things of A Via poetry are 
reuu'o^l to a minimum lot the redaction in cxprc 3 ision 
tm a wnrlementary increase in signiQoioce.' 


I saw how all the Iremblmg mts post. 
Moulded to her by deep and deeper breath 
Heated to the hour when Beauty breathes 
her last 

And knows herself m death 


It 


Tbo ‘Great Breath* he calls thii, poem 
IS a typical poem where we see the poet and 
the seer mingling their touch of flame It 
was suQsot time Day beenmo a ‘blue llowoi’ 
whoso petals were fading away in foams of 
amethyst and rose Tho very conception of 
day as a blue flower’ reveals an imagination 
which, while it is essentially poetic, is on tho 
borderland of spiritual symbolism The 
qoality of crysttthsed perfection is picscnt 
too 


Ribindranalh s poetry possesses all tlio 
vcjllh ol colour, dciiga and movement lie 
does not miss cicn Iho least in creation, 
while keeping his gazo on tho sommits 
llabii dtaaath s poetry is like tho vast 
I amrami of thi' sky It'cU In it lights and 
lUi hide and sect, streams of 
m lours n^o and fade and wo c.an listen to 
t‘ e thunder ptaling forth from tho piled on 
ebud* cf life while not missing tho Icndcrcst 


‘Sparkled the delicate dews— tlie distant 
snows — tho great deep thrills — ”, Almost 

every line hero is like a star ray There is 
as exquisite disregard of literary seqococe, 
every word or hue i having the quality of a 
flash, but there is the subdued sequence 
of the spirit which links up lu a uuifled 
garland all tho bright ’sparkles’ There js 
just a toucli of colour here and there, but 
not tbo least extravagance The spirit is 
finding utterance, and utterance so pure clear 
and direct that Ibeto is the fear of an 
unconscious Indifferenco to tho form, but tho 
spirit is beautiful, U has been waked by tho 
touch of tho beauty of the ‘blue flower’ of 
day whoso petals were fading away, in tho 
enchanting riot of amethyst and rose So 
naturally and inevitably tho form is traced 
in fiame and beauty But the vision js so 
iDlenso that sometimes there Js tho fear that 
A L, might only sco and not sing IVo know 
that intense vision often finds expression to 
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utter silence. But A. E.’s ecstatic emotional 
imagination, “drunk with a beauty our eyes 
could never see,” alone saves hitA from being 
all seer and no poet. 

Of all English poets, A. E. is the least 
sensual. Whether it be in bis communion 
with Nature or life, he swiftly pjisses beyond 
the plane of the senses and eagerly loses 
himself in the depths of pure spifitual beauty. 
Thus ho brings up only the gem? of his own 
precious experience, of his Sadha^a. Even to 
the beloved of his heart he sings • 


“I did not dream it half so sweet 
To feel thy gentle hand. , 

As in a dream thy soul to greet . 


and 

“Let me know thy diviner counterpart 

Before I kneel to thee.” 

“So in thy motions all erpressed 
Thy angel I may view ; 

I snail not on thy beauty rest, 

But beanty’s self in you.” 

The spirit thus wings above the llesh and 
yet never Ignores it or despise? it In tho 
last lines the spirltaal attitude reveals itself 
vividly. The beloved is thus precious, since 
she Is a part of tho Eternal Be?nty and to 
A. E. ^Beantv’ is the everlasting light that 
lures all life through the gate? of birth and 
death and whose pathways throng ivith sons 
and stars and myriad races’. Beauty thus 
becomes for A. E the creative rnoving energy 
behind all life ; Beanty becomes enthroned 
in heaven. 

There is another poem vvhich reveals 
vividly the spirit of the poet • 

I needed love no words conld say i 
She drew me softly nigh her chaJr. 

My head upon her knees to lay. . 

With c>dI hands that caressed my hair. 

She sal with hands as if to bless. 

And. looked, with crave cthcKal eves i 
Ensouled by ancient Quietness, 

A gentle priestess of the Wise- 

To A. E. the touch of love was ‘cool’, not 
warm or burning ; cool, because to him love 
is ’spiritual fulfilment, not sensual craving. 
"With bands as it to bless", with “grave 
ethereal eyes" and "Ensonled by ancient 
Qaietne«s,” the beloved becomes "A gentle 
priestess of the wise” 

The noblest of all A. E.’s poems is the 
one entitled ‘Love’. It reveals tho poet’s 
direct altitade towards life. 

4 


Ere I lose myself in the vastness and drowse 
ilyself wilh the peace. 

While I jraze on the light and the beauty 
Afar from the dim homes of men. 

May I still feel the heart-pang and pity, 
Love-ties that I would not release ; 

May the voices of sorrow appealing call me 
back to their succour again”. 

What a noble and sublime plea is this ! 
The poet gazes in rapture at the face of 
Beauty. Hut more insistent than the need 
to lose himself in the vastness and drowse 
himself with the peace is the yearning for 
ait the heart-pangs, ^ove-Yies and sorrows t>i 


T woold go as the dove from the aik sent 
forth with wishes and prayers 
To return with the paradise blossoms that 
bloom in the Eden of light: 

\\'hen the deep star-chant of the Seraphs I 
hear m the mystical airs. 

May I capture one tone of their ]oy for the 
sad ones discrowned in the night.” 

lie woold go to tho Eden of light where 
the ‘paradise blossoms' are in bloom, only 
to gather them all in the lap of bis passionate 
sympathy for the ‘sad ones discrowned in 
the night’ He gszes at the stars and 
sees joy Sowing from star to star and 
bis soul bursts forth in the poignant cry 
"may I capture one tone of their joy for the 
sad ones discrowned in the night" Nowhere 
perhaps to the whole range of English poetry 
could be found snch exquisite intensity of 
noble feeling as in the last few lines of the 
poem — 

“Not alone, not alone would I go to my test 
ID the heart of the love : 

Where I tranced m the innermost beauty, the 
flame of its tenderest breath. 

1 would still hear ihe cry of the fallea 
recalling me back from above. 

To go down to the side of the people who 
weep ID the shadow of death.” 

The burden^ of one of Rabindranath’s 
finest songs is “Give me the strength never 
to disown the poor."" The Hahabharata tells 
the story bow Yudbishthira would not enter 
heaven unless the dog, his sole snrviving 
companion, was allowed to go in with him. 
Salvation, whatever that might mean, has no 
value for A. E. the poet or Yudbishthira as 
long as the rest of mankind is in misery. 

A. E. has not written much. All his 
poems could be collected together in a little 
more than three hundred pages. Bat if 
qaaiUy is a test of greatness, irrespective of 
qnantity, then A. E.’s place is among the 
very greatest of poets. Seldom has such 
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pnntv oI spmtaal vision and perfection of 
expression flowed so svreetly together as in 
the rich streams of his poetry. Most of his 
little poems are Inminous with the touch of 
immortality One of the finest of these is 
the ‘Refuge’ 


Twilight a timid favra went ghmmenng by. 
And night the dark blue hnnter followed fast 
Ceaseless pursuit and fl ght were in the sky. 
But the long chase had ceased for us at last 
We watched together while the dnven fawn 
Hid in the golden tucket of the day 
e from whose hearts pursuit and flight were 

Knew on the hunter’s breast her refuge 


In the years to come it is very probable 
that A E. will find a more and more abiding 
place in the mind of India There is in 
^ E’s poetry some quality, some enchanting 
fragrance which is akin to the spirit of 


India’s own striving A E has known some- 
thing of India too He has poems for Sree 
Enshna and even on ‘OM’ In some respects 
A B stands nearer to Rabindranath than any 
other English poet Both are great dreamers 
One dreams of an India recognising its vital 
kinship with the larger life of humanity The 
other siBgs,— 


Wo are less children of this clime 
Than of some nation yet unborn 
Or empire in the womb of time 
We hold the Ireland in the heart 
Mora than the land our eyes have seen. 
And love the goal for which we start 
Mora than the tale of what has been " 


We would no Irish sign efface, 

Bat yet our lips would gladlier hail 
Ihe firat-born of the Commg Race 
than the last splendour of the Gael” 


THE INNER LIFE OF SIR NARA.TAN OHANDAVAKKAR 


Bi D O VAIDYA 


I F Tve were to ponder orer tho secret ot 
tHinded philaotbropists 
“’'“ke nod are 

certainly f„ n,„e 

ot human bemps It ,s by .ntrospeot,™ that 
bnml perfection On tbe other 

0? Otlmr ’’"PS oonslautly on the Memisbes 
t?SsSle ao™ to rum and 

j constant 

wrospochon discovers his drawbacks aud 
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tative turn of mind These two qualities do 
not always go together, nor are they found 
invariably in the same man A brooding 
meditative and introspective turn of mind is 
indeed, a great asset of a character that 

TOtes That is not to say that ho will ponder 
orer whaleyer ho obserres or learn a rich 
lesson or garner np wisdom aod yirlue frorn 
tho vaned esperiences of life tViiat distm 
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was Tery keenly alive to them and incessantly 
endeavoQtcd to lid bimselt of them. It is 
this trait of his nature that the writer would 
nnfold in what follows. 

There are many men among ns who have 
inordinate fondness for books. Many know- 
how to summarise what they read and to 
make long excerpts in their note-books from 
what they have read for future reference 
and guidance. But it is given only to a few 
to brood over anything that is striking or 
new in the books they read, mnch less to 
work out its application to their personal 
lives and needs. Of these rare few who knew 
how to use books Sir Narayau was one atnong 
the educated men of his times. Once while 
happening to read Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet, the following sentence struck him as 
remarkable : 

"The more I give, the more I have. 

* It is infinite.” 

And he began thinking on it and expressed 
himself in his journal as follows : — 
"Shakespeare has said this of love bettveen 
human bcmgs Man’s love for a woman, and 
woman’s love for a man suggested this remark to 
him. But if this love is to t>e called loSnite. what 
can we say of Ood's love for mao ? Is it not 
really even more so than that between two bninaB 
hemes ? And if man were to love Qod as ho 
loves a homan being, infinitely, how much will 
that love grow and what peace and lov and 
blessedness will it not bnoe to his heart ? And 
does not life’s fulfilment consist in the possession 
of such love cnlminating in such blessedness ? 
"What else can reconcile man to life ?” 

Sir Karayan does not stop hero in bis 
meditation. His heart farther swells into a 
prayer to God as foUows : — 

“Oh God. oh my Father, teach me how to love 
Thee and to love those who are Thy children. May 
Tby love reveal to me the eoadness m others and 
may it be given to me through that love to know 
Thine worth. May it ever keep me in the path 
of goodness- Bless Thou all, for Thy loro is 
mfimte.” 

Sir Narayao did not stop here. The 
following day bis meditative mood is further 
awakened by the following lines from 
Shakespeare that occur in the same dramx 
The lines are "They are beggars that count 
their worth”, and Sir Narayan starts into the 
following meditation upon them 

“Rising from my bed the first wish for the 
day’s work -was to be good and to do good. No 
aspiration can be nobler, no wish higher, and 
holier. To be good.’ Uow can I be g<^ unless 
I know what goodness is ? Ood is good— how 
silently and steadily lie works ; how kind and 
loving. (Oh my soul) Bring to year work the 
spirit of love-“aeal generously and charitably with 


your fellows. Be pore in thought and deed and 
l€t not the day pass -without doing some act of 
kindness to some suffering soul. And whatever 
you do, do it in a spirit of humlle-mindednMS. 
Be not conceited. Remember you have faults. 
Yon are weak-” 

It is easy to give .counsel to another. 
Bat what is written above is in a vein of self- 
Cipostnlation. And it was written not to be 
Seen the world but only for his own eyes. 
And this self-expostulation concludes with a 
Prayer thus 

‘‘Oh God, teach mo to be good and to do good. 
If I ever think of counting my worth, I am a 
beggar unfit for Thy love. Oh Lord, there is no 
worth in me. Let me ever fnlly realise this. Oh 
ihon. teach it to me What wortli is there m 
me f What of merit ? Good deeds done in 
Perfect humility— these alone constitute a man’s 
Worth. Give it to me to know this.” 


This prayer shows the child-like faith and 
humility and the spiritual awakening of the 
man whose loss we mourn. How lew are 
there among ns who carry on such self- 
bxamioation from day to day in order that 
they may grow into the knowledge of spiritual 
troth and wisdom ° Are we not rather 
brone to hide our faults even from our own 
Selves ’ 

Sir Narayau was a man belonging to that 
Care class among the sons of India who 
believe fervently in the efficacy of prayer 
to give man strength and wisdom, to koovr 
his owQ defects and to cure them. Once 
while he was studying Shakespear’e Julius 
Crosar be came across the following words 
of Brutus wherein Brutus says : “Into what 
dangers would you lead me. Cassius, that 
you would have me seek into myself for 
that which is not in me ?” On this Sir 
Narayan writes in his diary as under : — 


"Brutus was an honest man intent upon doing 
his own duly. Cassius was full of hatred, cunning 
and jealousy. Brutus sees through Cassius when 
the latter heaps praises upon him and attributes 
to him qualities that he does not possess. There 
la many a Cassius m the world, but many more 
In our own selves— m our own passions, we must 
Ruard against them. Man falls prey to the ex- 
ternal flattery because ho is prepared for it by 
the flattery of his own passions. Lord, teacli me 
to be strong m my own self— a proof against all 
internal and external flattery.” 


Never did Sir Narayan let go a single 
Occasion to speak to his own soul in the 
manner indicated above. Reading tho follow- 
ing psalm in the Old Testament, lix, “Who 
tan discover his errors ? Cleanse thou me 
from secret faults ho addresses himself 
thns : — 
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* This 'w'ls the prayer of the p^lmiit liow 
mucJi rooro shcvild it l« of thos'’ '' ho ore apt to 
forset Gad and l-e oanslit bJ the snares of the 
•K-orld rather than led ly the arill of /Am who 
made ns ? Panmeshw'ar teach mo to Qiscem my 
secret faults and correct thctn 

Sir Yarayon was not one o( Uioso who 
use their koowlcds© only for dispbj Ho 
learnt from books fbo wisdom that betps in the 
conduct at life a. wisdom which, tis has been 
so well put, books teach not themselrcs 

It was not from books alone that be 
garnered np the wisdom of life, tho strength 
lot righteous liring CouTersation with 
friends, incidents in public and private life, 
experiences of eyery kind were utilised by 
bim for this supreme end tis to purify nnd 
perfect himself One incident of (his kind is 
well worth mentioning hero Sir Narayan 
was at Khandala with a fneud of bis. Mr 
ShivTampaot XTagle As was usual with him 
in one of his long walks with that friend bo 
met a beggar whom lie wanted to gi?e some- 
thing He opened his purse to give him a 
two-auna piece But the purse cooUioed 
only a piee ^hile giviog the pice to the 
beggar Sir Harayau said to him that he was 
BO eorry that ho had only that much to give 
him To which the beggar answered that bo 
need not be sorry for it, as it was not lo his 
luck to get more The kind words added 
the beggar, were more to him than the t«e- 
aoua piece which be would ba^e got Refer- 
ring to this incident Sir Narayan significant- 
ly remarks ‘ That is a pure soul A lesson 
far me ’ It was not enough for him to listen 
to the words of the beggar He drew from 
them a lesson for bimseli in contentment 
puntf of heirt and meekness of spirit, a 
lesson which he regarded as indeed a very 
precious return for the alms he had intended 
to give 


said his prayers Tint restored him elm 
plctely Then he went out for a ualL up 
the bill with his gardener « son The ficencp 
of tbo place, the aingmg of binU, the hosuly 
of tho rising sun had their desired cficcl 
upon his mind Tlio gloom and dcspiir were 
no more And lie becsnio full of joy «nu 
gladness Ho describes tho experience thus 
UsteocA to the notes of a Url siasmff tfO'n, » 
tree on a raised ground It brought “Itu to 
mind Li(*ftRong. The trees and r!an^ wem 
standing still- there nas the diirpiog of » inis all 
around The 8iin trying to^TWr throucli the clou Is. 
\\»'d flowers here thorn Oh MUiro l Thy 
bcioty IS eoo'Ling Came home refre-hea 

It was a habit with him to recover the 
poise of tho mind and tho soul by such 
contact with Nature He sought sucli oppor- 
luTiiliw when bo could bo alone In the Riid^t 
of tho beauty of Nature and refresh his 
epiriL 01 this qucsl; bo writes: 

•thought for tho music of bmls. Is tliat 

music less th-an It used to be lilteen r^rs ago ’ 
They say because birds are, killeib I'lwt 
inhumanity* Gods sinners bow they solten mans 
■ tnci ' ‘ ' 


ihcir sweet chants ' 


Sir Narayan was very particular about his 
‘liutLi^ciniVh bo cw.ii 'nift *n^\:Aan/iy~ 
ness too far He was far from being a man 
of robust constitution His was a delicate 
constitution without any chrome ailment or 
disease But the slightest change in it 
would upset him Sir Narayan knew this 
defect in his temperament and always tried 
to control it One morning he woke op and 
found himself ill at ease He became 
extremely nervous about his health and to 
overcome his nervousness he prayed and 
wrote How shall I overcome this habit of 
^ne ? Am I not entirely in God s hands ? 
Why need 1 fear then ? Heartened by tbis 
self admonition he got up, Lad his bath vnd 


heart by tl 

As was usual with him dunng tho eumtner 
vacations, ono year ho bad gone to stay at 
Khandala and had lovited a fow friouds to 
slay with hm by tarns ^tr Shmdo of the 
Depressed Classes Mission Society was with 
him at that time Once they went out 
together for an early morning walk It 
was Sit Natayan's habit dunng such walks 
to make liis companions share with him 
the ebarm, beauty, delight and exhilaration 
of the surrounding sceno by drawing largely 
upon his well stored mind lor apt quotations 
from bis favoDiifo English poets who Itad 
described similar scenes It did not matter 
to bim at such a time whether his companion 
was an elderly person like 3Ir .Shinde or 
his little grandson JIadhukar ' The day on 
■wV,\^ VLi ^ibrndn wt'iA out. inr a murning 
stroll with Sic Narayan at Khandala has been 
remembered to this day by the former The 
sty was overcast with clouds, the hills 
around were lit up with the beautiful rays 
of the morning sun The breeze was blowing 
gently and sweet The grassy ground over 
which the two pedestrians were walking 
was covered with flowers here and there 
On the whole the scene was fall of poetic 
inspiration bir Narayan began to recite 
passages from his favourate poet 'Words 
worth He felt it too cruel for him to 
trample the grass with its tufts of flowers 
underneath his feet They moved aside. 
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they dared not hurt these tender little beauti- 
ful shoots and flowers. Jlr. Shinde was 
struck with wonder and delight by the 
effect the scene bad made upon Sir Narayan’s 
mind and the outburst of song to which 
it led from Sir Narayan who poured out 
^notation after quotation from his favourite 
poets that vividly brought out the charm and 
significance of the whole scene. But what 
was most remarkable about it was that it 
was not with him a mere sensuous experience — 
an appeal to the eye and the ear. It 
became with him, as ever, a landmark in 
spiritnal perception, a vivid realization of 
the love and glory of God. 

Those who knew Sir Narayan only from 
the outside could not help being struck 
with his greatness His eloquence, his 
command over the English language, his 
earnestness and enthusiasm, his large and 
liberal mode of thought at once attracted 
attention and captivated the heart. Bat bis 
character, his religious temperament, bis 
unshaken faith in God, his tender heart and 
cheerful and loving disposition, his fire and 
genius became clearer only to those who 
had the privilege of bis close and immediate 
acquaintance. It was then alone that the 
man stood completely revealed and one 
could know fully the secret of his greatness. 
And that lav in bis spirituality, in the 
growth of the spirit within which he was so 
nssidnous to cultivate and to the nDfoIdment 
of which be gave all his time, thought and 
attention. 

“When one thinks of the care he bestowed 
on the cnltivition of his heart and mind and 
on the efflorescnce of his sonl, ono cannot 
help regarding him as a rare type among 
the educated men of India. Not a day 
passed in bis life without prayer, medi- 
tation and devotion. He rose with the 
break of dawn and began the day with 
prayer and the reading of some scrip- 
tnie. 'When cne scans the list of books 
that be had made out for careful reading 
and thought at different times one is 
filled with amazement at the order and 
method which governed his life’s work from 
day to day and hour to hour. Everything 
with him was perfectly methodical and 
tegular. Everything was well-planned 
and the plan of work was carried out 
to the letter without haste and without 
waste. A poition of his busy day was 
regularly spent In the company of children 
and ho regarded the time thus spent 


as a great edncation for himself. Gut the 
method according to which he worked from 
day to day was never allowed to degenerate 
into the lifeless mechanism of a clock-work. 
He pursued his work with delight and joy 
and with a thrill of emotion that made it 
really exhilarating. Of this he writes : 


“I am grateful to God for the impulse to work 
methodically and llie resolve to work rather than 
weary myself in indolence. I feel so peaceful, so 
happy when I have spent the dav in good hard 
work." 

It was not enough for him to have 
subjected himself to this self-imposed 
discipline, to have prayed while working and 
worked while praying. What he did further 
was to note from day to day whether this 
work and prayer marked a real growth in 
his life. Thus he ever asked himself, “Have 
I been industrious ’ Have 1 been true, jnst 
and prodeot ?” His searchlight was always 
turned lowaris The questioning went on 
incessantly Thus. “How have I employed 
my time “How far have I succeeded in 
my resolution to practise the virtue of 
patience “What good have I done ? What 
notable thing have I observed questions 
like these are a constant refrain in his 
private diary. And there are also answers 
to these questions. Thus be writes, “Went 
tbrongh my daily programme pretty well 
and faithfolly. No time ill-spent” 

It is onr usual experience in the difficul- 
ties of life to grow despondent gloomy and 
uncharitable Rich and poor, ignorant and 
educated — all are subject to sorrow, bereave- 
ment and suffering in this chequered world. 
Death fakes its foil from among those dearly 
loved by us. It is under trials and tribula- 
tions like these that we are really tested 
and outgrowth inspiilt is properly measured 
How he felt and thought on such matters 
and in the midst of such experiences he has 
himsdf pul on record as follows. 


We complain that life is travail, that difficulties 
and disappointments trouble ns and make it 
sometimes unbearable. But hfe is disdphne and 
to BO throueh it well we must be strong. The 
strength must come from faith in our mission. 
■Whence can that strength come but from Thee, 
Oh Lordt Believe, my soul, that thou art not of 
this earth but there is the Divine in thee; cimg 
to it ; make it, shine inwards and oulwarfs; make 
that your inspiration and aspire with its help. The 
nionntain-tops of lifemaybe misty, but stand there, 
climb there and stand like the jocund day. God 
Almighty help me to go through with 
too high for envy and too great for liaste.” 

This passage furnishes the key to the 
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calmness of spirit with which he bore all 
thiDga in life, whether they brought him joy 
or «orrow. pleasure or pain 

There is another trait of his character 
that ought not to go unmentioned while wo 
are meditating on the lessons of his inner 
life No one tnew bis drawbacks better than 
himself We bare heard many waxing 
eloqnent over the foibles of bis nature But 
so ranch trouble need not bare been taken 
on the subject For no one has unfolded them 
better than he Let us give an instance or two 
on the point One morning while absorbed 
in reading a book on religions reform a 
thought struck him and he puts down the 
method of reform thus 

To win men by the winsome beauty of troth 
13 necessary for me tihose great short eonitng ts 
u-anl of geriticneas 

Another instance occurs in connection 
with a meditation on a hymn from Takaram 
What be wrote after that meditation is deeply 
instrnctive Writes he 


thought deeply on the matter but could come 
to BO definite decision In this unsettled 
mood he pnyed to God for light and retired 
lor sleep. He woke up with dawn, prayed 
and started writing the jndgment The whole 
case became clear to him and the confusion 
aud doubt were no more Referring to this 
experience he notes in his diary 

^cay eapecially la doubt aud difficulty 
and God will help you provided the prajer is 
earnest and the mmd is pure ” 

Wheneyer any one boastfully said that he 
had no faith in prayer and that loyal work 
was all that really mattered, Sir Karayan 
would answer him 

• Work alone without the consciousness and 
the inspiration that it is God’s narrows us it is 
apt to degenerate into mere routine and diffi- 
culties aud disappointnients temptations mar it. 
But pray to God and accustom yourself to the 
idea that yiu are doing God’s work and the 
prayerful habit becomes an inspiration making 
even drudgery divine ’ 


That is what I should strive for— not lobe 
vexed or angry where I see another lu fault but 
try to restore bitu in meekness It is one of my 
be«ettiCB sins— I !o «0 my temper when I see 
another wrong or fancy I see I forget I do wrong 
too ana why should 1 not bear with others* 
infirmities ? I re‘olve onco more to be earnest 
and mild to counsel without haughtiness and 
reprove wiihoot scorn \\ m others by love That 
19 the only way to live and work and be acceptable 
to Uod 

Does not this passage and admonition 
Tcveal a wiestting soul striving to set him- 
self right w.th man and God ? Does it not 
show how keenly aUveitwaslo its own defects 
and how earnestly he prayed nnd worked to 
improve hitnseU ? 

Sir Namyan know the importance and 
secret power of prayer He strove to live, 
move and have lus being m God in all the 
pursuits of his life,. pnratH amL vjWaiu 
life was ennobled and beautified by tho 
spirit of prayer and godliness that pervaded 
It He believed in prayer and openly 
avowed his faith In his daily duties 
prayer gavo sttcuRth and resolulion and 
Ij'tn firm in the path that he had 
chalked out for his guidanco Once while 
ho was a Judge his mind bad became confosed 
by heaniiR the pros nnd coos of the case on 
either side When ho returned home he 


Tbe facts that have been brought together 
above from tbe diaries and personal obserr* 
tion of tbe life of Sir Narayan Chandavarkat 
male one thing clear to us And that is 
that his was a soul that aspired heavenwards, 
that be valued becoming and being higher 
more than any other outward good of life 
And bis life, therefore, deserves to be 
remembeied ns that of one atnong the very 
few among tbe educated sous of India who 
have striven nobly and ceaselessly to give the 
life of the spirit the first place in all their 
doings, bo they private or public, individual 
or national Unless we give religion — that 
IS punty of thought word and deed and 
nobhty and honesty— the first place in all 
oar activities and so work as to give God, 
that IS Truth, Eighteonsness and Love tbe 
prcemiDencn over ave.T:?Oi«Li£ of.?*, vix. tJSssAi. 
are foredoomed to failure That was the deepest 
conviction of Sir Narayan’s soul And that 
IS nowhere better embodied than in the 
following prayer of his 

art Truth. Thou 
art love reach me to live truth to abide in Thee. 
SnCn® ‘t ma spim ot ^to 

“one teach me to 
H ^'rerytlime and every one teach me 
Th^"^ wkularly and faithfully and to 



THE CHINESE WOMAN TO-DAY 

tii(eri'i€ic tcUh Mrs. Sun Yai Sen of China 


grandmothers were 500 years behind 
^ the women of America, bat onr danghters 
will be fifty years ahead of them”, dec- 
lared Sirs. San Tat Sen, the widow ol the 
famous Dr. San Tat Sen, fonoder of the 
Kno-lIin-Tang (the Xational Peoples’ Party 
of China) and thereby of the revolntionary 
movement in progress in China today. Mrs. 
Sun Tat Sen spoVe these words while giving 
a recent interview about the woman’s move- 
ment in China in general, and especially 
about the Political School for "Woraen which 
she has founded in Hanban, and in which 
women are being trained for leadership in 
the woman’s movement A small gronp of 
abont one hnndred young women have been 
carefully selected and are being intensively 
trained in this school in the problems of 
China, the revolntlon, and tho role the 
Chinese woman must play in the social and 
political rejavenation of the Chinese people 
In her interview, Urs Sun Vat Sen 
continued ; 

“These leaders of the woman's movement 
■ whom we are training today have as their 
ideal a free Chinese womanhood who shall be 
a living part of the struggle for freedom 
This was also the ideal of Dr. Son Tat Sen. 
who continuously repeated in his wiilings 
that not only men of our nation, but also 
women, must he free. He was not only a 
political, but also a social revolutionary, and 
particularly in so far as women were 
concerned. TTheiever he went and woited. 
he fought for the freedom of all classes and 
of both seies. Women always sat at the 
same nwnferenw tables with him and his 
workers and women continue to sit at the 
conference tables today where the fate of 
China is being decided. In revolntionary 
ranks today. In the rants of the Kao-31in- 
Tang, women have, withoot demanding them, 
been given tbe same rights as men.” 

3Irs. Sun Tat Sen also spoke about tbe 
great changes in China during tho past 
twenty years. “Considered historically,” she 
said, “it is but an hour ago that China re- 
cognized her slavery and decided to 
free hetsclL Bnt in this one hour great 
changes have taken place. China is absolute- 


ly illiterate, the menus well as the women. 
The mothers of China today find their 
daughters strange, and the grandmothers look 
upon them as if they were creatures from 
another world But we younger women feel 
that perhaps in tbe hearts of the older women 
there exists a faint envy and a timid approval 
of our life today.” 



Mrs. Sun Tat Sen does not speak of 
bet country-women without broad experience. 
She also knows foreign women’s Inove- 
menls intimately, for she travelled extensively 
with Dr. Snn Tat Sen when he visited foreign 
countries to organize his countrymen for 
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♦he re-volution She knowsAroorica especi'Uly 
well for she studied four years there m the 
State Unirersity of Macon Georgia She 
admires the responsibility the seriousness ana 
courage of the American woman 

“But I doubt she said if tho American 
woman can conceive of the dimensions of 
the ■womins mOTemeut in ^hina today 
During the four years tl at I studied in 







Madame Sun Aat Sen idow of the Famona Dr 
Sun hat Sen member ot the ETecutive Coro 
jnittee oi the Kuo-M n Tang and leader of the 
Chinese ‘Woman a Movement 

America 1 came into inliinato contact with 
many women and came to know their political 
and social activities I saw their desperate 
straggle for the franchise and their conhnaous 
agitation for eqnality before the law Their 
deteiminahon and senoueness made a trcmen 
dons impression upon me bnt 1 recognized 
that the chains that they were trying to free 
them elves from were not half as strong as 
the chain‘d the Chine'ie woman suffered from 
I watched their struggle and then gazed into 
the many many decades which I thoi^ht we 


Chinese women would havo to pass through 
before wd gamed the samo measure of freedom 
that tho American woman already had At 
such moments I was very sad Tlio coiuploto 
freedom of American women, la any case is 
near at hand but for the Chinese woman this 
freedom then appeared to bo so far far away, 
that it seemed a dream of Utopia 

Dot I was wrong Strong as tho chains 
have been on our women they arc today 
being broken and with gigantic blows of 
the revolution Our grandmothers were fire 
ccataries behind tlio Ameticau women but 
oor daughters will bo half a century in 
advance of tbom Tho mighty activities of 
the Kuo-ilin Tang aro wiping our centuries 
of subjection of Chincso women and wo n"c 
being spared generations and gcncratioDS of 
useless and bitter suffering As I «ald this 
work of freedom is tho work of tho Kuo Min- 
Tang The mighty, all locltisivo foundations 
o! freedom being laid by Chincso •nationalism 
are tearing all social evils and all cuslavemcnt 
out by Ibo roots Everyone finds himself fn 
tbe midst ol this great stream— the highest and 
the lowest men and women the intellectuals 
and tho working class Old and young 
under the leadership of the KnoMioTang 
we are day by day aboli'h og the merciless 
and barbarous methods and conditions of 
fendeltsm TVo once thought onr goal lay 
in the great distance but we know that today 
in the twentieth century it is not necessary 
to go slowly at a snail s pace "Much pain 
and snfleriDg will be spared us becaaso of 
this Tbe national Constitution drawn up by 
the Kuo Mm Tang insures women the same 
rights as men Under new China we women 
do not have to fight for tho franchise tbe 
right of guardianship and education of onr 
own children nor for equal and just raarnago 
laws Marriage and divorce are tho same 
for men as for women in new China Equal 
citizenship the franchise the same property 
Md social rights for men and women is the 
fundamental basis of our revolutionary pro 
gramme just as muon as the absolute sovereignty 
of China in relationship with other powers of 
the world is a fundamental part of our pro 
gramme Our revolution is not merely political 
bnt 13 instead also social — which means in its 
broadest sense ethical 

Mre Sun Yat Sen then discussed her plans 
for the new political School for Women m 
Uankau At first she says the school has 
been started on a small scale Only one 
hundred young women can be accommodated 
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■at first, but soon there will be opportunities 
for one hundred more, and later still for 
anotiier hundred and so on. In this way, 
and with the help of the now laws that have 
sprung from the national movement, “we will 
help win freedom in all walks of life for 
Chinese women. In China we will not 
have any need to straggle against worn-out, 
old, traditional laws made by men for the 


special privileges of men. Tho ICuo-Min- 
Tang’s laws and decrees recognize no difference 
between the sexes. The task of the woman 
of new China is to go to her sisters and to 
open their eyes to a new and beautiful 
world.” 

{The Chinese Informaiion Bureau, Berlin) 
Feom the Qebuvs by Aq>’es Smedley 


THE CRISIS IN SOUTH RHODESIA. 

Br C. F- ANDREWS 


HILE the struggle has been going on 
from year to year in South Africa, 
with varying success, which has at 
last issued in a settlement, giving us breath- 
ing space down in South Africa itself, m 
Soathern Rhodesia, on the other band, things 
.seem to have gone suddenly all against us 
.and a great set-back has occurred Indians 
to-day are absolutelr excluded from a 
•country, which be.<iis the came of Cecil 
Rhodes— the same Rhodes who invented the 
phrase. "Equal rights for every civilised 
man south of the Zambesi” 

When I visited Rhodesia for the first 
lime ID the year 1921, the contrast with 
Kenya and other parts of Africa, as far as 
Indians were concerned, — was so great, that 
I wrote in strongly appreciative terms about 
it. The ‘English' Education test, which 
.admitted Indians into the country, was a 
very fair one. There was no cheating or 
inggling about it. Indians told me that 

they had no trouble at the frontier. There 
was also a distinct air of friendliness within 
the borders ol "Rhodesia, and every edneated 
Indian had the franchise according to Cecil 
Rhodes’s own formula o! civilisation, which 
I have quoted above. 

Sir Drummond Chaplin was then the 
julministrator, and ho was a real fnend of 
■the Indians. He liked them, and they liked 
him. It was an unusual experience to me 
to pass from one town in Rhodesia to another, 
and to find that there were no grievances 
<f any kind, but only words of praise for 
the administration. This gave the lie at 
•once to those who had told me, that it was 
5 


impossible to satisfy the Indians, because 
they delighted to gromble on all occasions 
and would never be contented. 

Again in 1024, when Mrs Sarojint Kaidu 
visited the country, the story that she brought 
away with her. when she related her ex- 
perience. exactly tallied with my own 
She was, if aDythiog. even more enthosiastio 
than I was in her appreciation; and she 
told the whole of India about the admirable 
treatment that Indians received under the 
chartered Qovernmeot of Soothern Rhodesia, 
and how different it all was from Fenya 
and Tanganyika. 

Nevertheless, three short years have 
wrought havoc already with Indian rights 
in Soathern Rhodesia ; and from all the 
accounts, which I have received, matters are 
rapidly going from bad to worse. Unless 
something is done equally rapidly to pre- 
vent this, our rights will all be token from 
us before we know where we am 

The first occasion when this change in 
tbe'sitaatioo cams home to mo was on the day 
that I landed on Beri3,in early October, 1926. 

Four men, who had been residents in 
Southeru Rhodesia for many years, were 
waiting for me as I got down from the 
steamer. They had been all turned back 
from the frontiers, althongh they carried 
Rhodesian certificates. The ground for this 
refusal to allow them to enter was stated to 
be, that an Ordinance bad been passed, 
restricting entrance of Indians; and that as 
they bad been absent from tho country for 
more than three years, their certificates had 
been cancelled. 
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These four men vrcrc simple people 
small shopkeepers. Their shops were in 
Rhodesia Thej hid at first not heard while 
in lodn of tho passing ol anj Ordinance 
restnctin/j entrance Then m l^'.O a 
rumour lenchcd them This made them 
hurry bach to their hvisici''si They tnrao 
as quietly ns possible They lindc I by the 
steinier just before tho one on which I 
travelled out and had been up to tho 
frontiers at UmlalL But they hid been 
turned back They ha I sent in their j npen 
and certificates and weto awailiuj* a verdict 
from Bulawayo At tho moment I did all 
that was possible writinj; letters for them 
and stating their case It was my definite 
hope that they would easily be admitted 
But OD the contrary they have sent me 
many letters since, which have followed mo 
all about tho South ifncao Union tellinj: mo 
their troubles. Tho letters aro written m 
the quaintest Foglish bat they arc all tho 
more expressive oa that accoant. Tho last 
letter was received by rao only a few hours 
ago Indeed, it is this very letter, that has 
been the cause of ay wishing specially to 
write this article for tho condition ol theso 
outcasts IS piteous and it is very bard to 
feel oneself able to do nothing as yet to 
help them It has only been possible to 
promise them that I will take up their 
cause when 1 get to Rhodesia at last 

Meanwhile, a senes of letters reached roo 
from Bnlawayo itself where tlio Secretary 
of the Indian Association is stationed At 
first, it was impos'ible to reply to tbcm with 
any assurance because it was as clear as 
possible that South Africa was tho storm 
ceutre and a final defeat lu booth \fnca 
would mean a defeat up and down the 
whole coast oi East Africa also and far 
into the interior But since the Kound 
Table Agreement has been signed the relief 
that has partly followed has mado it 
possible to promise that on my retnrn 
journey I will stay for some time among 
them and go very thoroughly in*o their 
whole situation and consider with them how 
it can be improved 

Two things have happened since lira 
Sarojini Naidus visit in 1924 which have 
altered the Indian position The former is 
the grant of Responsible Government to the 
white population of Southern Rhodesia It 
13 now a Bomiuion which has not yet 
reached its full stains but at the 
same time it can exercise m certain 


scry fmporlant 
powers 

Tht vecjn 1 thinp 
Influx ol settlers from 


dirocliom. InJiptndcnt 


tho vrr) 
‘'OutH \frtri 


large 

and 


eipecialtr from Sati! where for ponerallons 
pa-,t tl c fnJisT' tnvc been d ipi*''l These 
new Siuth \frlcin ftlUen have brotigbt in 
their wor>t j»rcjnJice^ a ain t the Indiatii, 
and tho whole tone of Ho country Jus 
become mirc illiberal than in ilr-*. ''arojini 
Natdu a time h rcrythiog t»ointi to Uns in 
thcactiins tint hive bi n liken , but I do 
not wish to write too posUivtlj about it. 
until 1 hare seen things witli my own eyes 
and formed an oj miun from personal ex- 
perience , , , 

Tho two actions which stiad out most 
clcatl) at present and form the basis ol my 
own tootitive judgment, arc these 

(i) Tho immediate rer,triction of Indian 
immigration which has followed tho grant of 
Kcsponsiblo Oovernmcnl 

(ii) The halt expressed Ooicrnrocnt ib- 
tcntlon to segregate tho small number of 
Indians rcmuDing In tho country 

Tho former of these two decisions I bad 
already cabled to India \Uo I had wtitlea 
articles which ha\o appeired m tho Indian 
papers. Bat tho second has como to mo 
with startlins surprise . and as it !s not 
already fimlly established by tho Adminis- 
tralioD I havo still some Impo that it may 
not bo proceeded with if only representation 
can bo tnado iQ dno time and with duo- 
eflect Tho meetings of tho Logiilativo 
Council take placo in May and June Un- 
fortunafely, I am still compollcd to stay on 
10 Capetown in order to watch tho passage 
of Ibo new legislation on tho Indian Question 
through tho llouso of Assembly, which is- 
to implement tho AgrcomcoL Thongli these 
Bills as they aro published apj car to be 
exactly in accord with tho Agreement, 
noverlheloss it is ol tho utmost importance 
to bo on tho spot in case some doubtful 
amendment should be proposed and it were 
necessary immediately to oppose it as a 
breach ol the Agreement 

Before this nrticlo appears in print I 
shall hope to visit Rhodesia, and seo things 
on the spot If it is still possible to pres ent 
tho segregation policy from being earned 
ont, every eBort must be mado at onco ta 
accomplish such a desirable end It will 
not be now so difficult to effect this as it was 
b^oTe — such is my gennmo hope — because, 
by the abandonment of the Asiatic Bill, the 
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'Sooth African Unicm GoTernraent hare 

•themselves Riven np the segregation policy- 
in Sooth Africa. Since it has been generally 
acknowledged, that other provinces in Africa 
will take the lead from South Africa, Ian 
not without expectation, that the Rboderian 
*Government may be induced to give way 
on this vital point in a similar manner. 
But the ‘Bulawayo Chronicle,’ which belongs 
to a Syndicate by no means hostile lo 
Indian interests, has already adopted a 

bnllying attitude in its editorial ; and it 
'may be more difficult to prevent hasty 
action in a yoong country, that has jnst felt 
the intoxication of power, than at this 
'distance one is able to imagine. 

•It may be asked, — and I have often 
-asked it myself, in momenta of depression, — 
what, after all, is the practical use of this 
perpetual striving ? Will not things in- 
-evitably take their downward course ? Will 


not Might still continue to triumph over 
Right ? 

In calm moments of insight, it is not 
possible to believe this. History certainly 
does not teach it. Faith has now a firm 
foundation of past experience to bnild on, 
though it must remain faith still — ‘the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen.' 

No, it is only by the assurance, that 
every little inch gained means greater 
progress ahead, that our faith is sustained ; 
it IS onlv thus we are enabled to take at one 
time with fortitnde the blow which drives 
OS back, and at another time to seize with- 
out over-elation the opening which enables 
os to go forward, — 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

^ Seem here no painful inch to gain, _ 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


CHINAS STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 

BT TARAKNATH DAS. A.M., Pn. d. 


I. 

A State may lose Us sovereign rights, after 
a defeat in war, or by limitations imposed 
by a treaty : but a people, a nation, 
never loses its inalienable right to be free, 
even after centuries of subjection. The history 
of the enancipation of Spain from the Moors, 
of the Balkan States and Greece from Turkey, 
of the freedom of Poland, Finland and 
Hungary and of the freedom of Ireland after 
seven hundred years’ struggle against British 
domination and the growing unrest in Egypt, 
India and the Philippines for national inde- 
pendence demonstrates the fact that a living 
nation will repeatedly struggle against foreign 
domination, until it recovers its sovereign 
rights. Although the doctrine of self-deter- 
mination has been much heralded since the 
World War, it is certainly as old as the Decla- 
ration of American Independence. It is need- 
less to say that the effort of the Chinese 
people to be free and completely independent 
from foreign domination is their birthright 
II. 

■Die present revolutionary pha«e ofCfainese 
Nationalism is hut a vivid manifestation of 


an angle of a bappening of treraendoils 
consequence ™ The Ultimate Emancipation 
of the Orient From Western Domination., . 
which began about a century ago and is 
now fairly on the road to success. 

Indignant and horrified at the consequences 
of the ’’Opium Trade” carried on by the East 
India Company, China tried to free herself 
from the Western commercial domination. 
This led to the First Opium War of 1839- 
1842. In this war the British were victorions 
and Imposed the Treaty of Nanking. 

None should forget that the Chinese laws 
at that time demanded abolition of the Opium 
Trade. China’s defeat in the Opinm War 
resulted iu the introduction of extra-territorial- 
ity, restriction of tariff autonomy and Great 
Britain’s annexation of Hongkong and extrac- 
tion of a large indemnity of twenty-one million 
dollars. By the famous Treaty of Nanking 
China agreed to open up five Chinese treaty 
ports Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo and 
Shanghai-to foreign powers ; and various 
trade privileges, inclnding “favonred nation 
treatment”, was accorded to' Great Britain. 
It may be well said that it was the beginning 
of the era of concert of Western Powers (so- 
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called Treaty Powers) to keep China under noted that while China was going through the- 
economic, indicial and political subjection Taipmg Rebellion Turkey was struggling’ 
The Arrow War of 18o6 followed the against Russian encroachment and India 
First Opium War In 1860 the combined had her so called Sepoy Rebellion of 18 
forces of France ond England laid seige to 18o7 Thus ended the second attempt of tb& 
Peking By tl e Treaty of Tientsin conduded Chinese people to free theraselvps froro 
in 1860 France and Britain extracted large western aggression and their own corrupt and 

weak Gorernment 



indemnities and Britain annexed Kawloon Iq 
1660 Itoscia by deter diplomacy of persoa 
Sion and threat succeeded in annexing Chinas 
TOant mo province cast ol the "Usan Foreign 
lowers at 11 is time firmly secured extra 
territorial jurisdiction and established foreign 
con'c'sions in the so called treaty ports 
TleWanchu rulers submiUcd to tho merit 
able lint tho Chinese people felt indignant 
at the national lurailiation and started the 
patriotic morement of orcrthrowing tbe in 
competent >181)0110 Oovernment which had 
jailed to protect China from foreign aggression 
ihe patnotic movement spread from South 
China to JU north and took the form of tie 
fo-calkd Taiping Rebellion It lasted for 
two decades and was «urprc<:sed ic 1861 6 d 
through toicign co-operation It may be 


After the failure of the Taipiug Rebellion^ 
tbe ilancbus tried their best to sttengtbeo 
their position by bringing about certain 
reforms but as tbe government was thorough- 
ly corrupt and incompetent, these pious^ 
wishes were never trinsfoTtned into effective 
reform** In the meantime foreign encroach- 
tnents upon Chinese Sovereignty began from, 
all sides with greater vigor China lost her 
suzerainty over Burma during the period of 
1802 1880 over Itdo China during tbe period 
of 1862 to 1885 and various nations began to- 
vfake out portions of Chinese territory 
After the Chino Japanese War (1894 1&95) 
China lost her suzerainty over Korea , and 
the weakness o! tbe celestial empire becamo 
«o evident that the impoifant Treaty Powers, 
particnlarly Great Britain France Russia and 
Germany following the policy of break up of 
China tbrongb roulnal agreement established 
special sp) cres of inflaence in tbe Chinese 
Fmpire This resulted in tbe fact that over 
85 p c of the territory of the Chineso 
Empire was staked out as special preserves ^ 
of various powers The Chinese patriots in 
utter desperation again organized a nation- 
wide movement to get rid of the Foreign 
Devils from China and to oust the filanchn 
rulers This patriotic movement on tbe part 
of tho Cbinese to regain Chinese sovereignty 
by ou«ting the foreign intruders, has been 
grossly tmsinteipreled as tbe so called anti 
foreign Boxer Uprising of 1900 as if it had 
no other motive than massacring the Christian 
foreigner^ The efforts of tho ilanchu rulers 
and concerted military action on the part of 
tbe great Powers against the uprising of 
the Chinese people crushed the Boxer 
Rebellion The western Powers fonnd it 
convenient to ectjuite further financial control 
over China by taking over control of the 
maritime custom revenue as tbe guarantee 
for the cnormons Boxer indemnity imposed 
upon the Chinese people and military 
control over China was planned by increasing 
foreign ^Idiers in Peking and various treaty 
ports. Thos the third attempt for tb<? 
liberation of China failed at the beginnine 
of toe twentieth century 
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After the suppression of the Boxer op- 
rising, the 'Western Powers, interested in 
controlling China, conld not agree in their 
respectiro plans of dividing the booty. The 



The Iniant Hercules 


Anglo-Americans wanted to have equal 
opportunity for commerce, for themselves as 
well as others in China, even in various 
spheres of influence; while the Russiaus, 
supported by the French (France was a party 
to the Dual Alliance of Europe) and even 
encouraged by Germany, wanted to auoox 
sections of Manchuria and Jlongolia This 
conflicting interest among the Western Powers 
engaged m exploiting China, gave rise to the 
so-called Open Door Policy of the Anglo- 
Americans which was wirmly snpported by 
Japan. The rivalry between the Anglo- 
Americans on the one hand and the Slavs on 
the other, gave rise to the Anglo-Japancse 
Alliance, which was fully supported by the 
American government and public. Japan’s 
victory over Russia in the Russo-Japanese 
War, \n which more than a hundred thonsaod 
Japanese gave their lives and a billion 
dollars was spent by Japan, safegnarded for 
the time being Chinese independence from 
further Russian aggression ; but at the same 


time it made it easy for Great Britain to 
encroach upon Chinese sovereignty in Tibet 
and various parts of the southern provinces 
of China. ( However, it may be well said 
that, in a way the victory of Japan over 
Russia in the Russo-Japanese War, w.as a- 
victory of the cause of the Chinese patriots 
who genuinely sympathised with Japan and 
wanted to see a check upon western aggres- 
sion in China and other parts of Asia In- 
deed this Japanese victory was a significant 
political as well as spiritual victory for all 
Asia, which was groaning under the yoke of 
western imperialism 

The Chinese patriots, after the Russo- 
Japanese War. felt more than ever before 
that, to save China from farther aggression, 
it was imperative that China should be freed 
from her own corrupt and incompetent 
rolers. They felt that China, like Japan, 
shoold modernise herself 

Political secret societies of the Chinese 
patriots, organised all over the world, under 
the leadership of tbe late Dr. Sun Yat Sen, 
began to work for the overthrow of the 
Manebu dynasty and the establishment of the 
Chinese Republic. The life of Dr Son Tat 
Sen and his activities for the cause of 
Chinese Nationalisro and^RevolulIoQ are an 
epic. He and his followers brought about a 
revolntioQ in tbo ideas of the Chinese people 
and Chinese soldiers; so with very little 



Chinese Students parading with an inscribed ban- 
ner, through the streets of the Chinese City, 
at Shanghai, after the Cantonese had 
gamed Control : Types of Nationa- 
list "Intellectuals” 

blood-sbed they accomplished their end, 
when in 1911 the Manchn Emperor was 
forced _ to abdicate and China became a 
Republic. This was the beginning of the 
trnimphant march of Chinese Nationalism. 




It may be mentioned that the Chinese resid- 
ing outside of China aided Dr Snn financially 
and Dt Sun tecei'^ed cou'^iderable help ol 
every kind from the far sighted Japanese 
advocates of Asnn Indei endence through 
Chino Japanese Indian friendship 
Dr Sun Yat Sen. to avoid a conflict among 
the Chinese, resigned the position of the 
Yitst Yiesident of fbe Chint'^e Republic in 
-favour of General Tuan Shi Kah who 
prornised to uphold the cause of the Chinese 
Sepublic This really led to a senons 
countor-revolu- 
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and the opportunism o! the Chinos© 


tion, becanse 

Tuan Shi Kai 
within a short 
time abrogated 
the Parliament 
and assumed the 
position of a 
Dictator, support- 
ed by his military 
subordinates Later 
on when Tuan 
attempted to esta- 
blish himself as 
the Chinese 

Emperor, he was 
heartily supported 
by the British 
■Government in 
his adventure 
However, the 
Chinese patriot®, 
under the leader- 
ship of Dr Sun 
rose against Yuan, 
do save the cause 
of Chinese Revolu 
hon In 1917 
when the Chinese 
■Government per 
snaked by the 
Entente Powers 
and America 
eneterd the World 
Wat against 



Fong Yuhsiang 


■Germany, Dr Sun and his adherents opposed 
it vigorously Chinese patriots felt that 
China had nothing to gam by fighting 
-Germany and thus strenglhemng the British 
power , on the contrary, China ®bonld spend 
all her energies for her own regeneration 
Tor this policy of Dr Sun. he was bated by 
the British Government 

^r a time it seemed that the cause of 
•th'' ChinoSQ Revolution was lost, as milita- 


nsra uu,* , 

War Lords took the place of popular 

gOTemment in China Fortunately for 
China, pood came out of the evil o! the 
World War Japan, by her might and for^ 
sight, eliminated Germany from China and 
presented the Twenty-one Demands to 
China Thfl rise of Japanese preponderance 
m Chinese affairs alarmed the Anglo- 
Americans , and they carried on anti- 
Japanese propaganda to rouse the Chinese 
against Japan. This aided the Chinese 
nationalist canse with international support 
Furthermore, to induce China to enter the 
World War ngain'fet Germany, the Entente 
group of Powers agreed to the non-payment 
of tho Boxer Indemnity for a certain period 
China was allowed to terminate all German 
rights in concessions and extra territorial 
jurisdiction in Cbiua The World War made 
it evident, as it was during the Russo Japanese 
War, that there was lack of solidarity oroong 
the Western Powers, in their policy in China. 

When the World War ended and all the 
Qerroao rights in Sbantong were transferred 
to Japan, doe to secret treaties signed 
between Japan on one side, and Great Britain 
France, Italy and Russia on the other, the 
Chinese nation felt that they were betrayed 
by the statesmen of the Entente Powers and 
President Wilson of the United States This 
stirred the Chinese people to great indignation ‘ 
and aided the can®e of Chines© nationaUsm 
It was the natiomlist agitntion that forced 
the Chinese statesmen to assert diplomatic 
independence by defying the Powers and 
refusing to sign the Versailles Treaty This 
defiance of China is the begianiug of her 
self assertion in international politics for the 
sole purpose of regaining her sovereign 
rights At the Versailles Peace Conference, 
the Chinese nationalists successfully served 
ziotiee to the Powers that Chinese rights 
could not be bartered away by other nations, 
through secret agreements While the Chinese 
nationalists carried on their activities to rouse 
we nation to the nationalist cause, through the 
Student Hovement and National Boycott against 
Japan, th^e actual victory was achieved 
through the success in international diplomacy 
earned on by Chinese statesmen — all young 
men trained m western lands in western 
methods Through American statesmen and 
joumalist®, the Chinese carried on agitation 
on the quption of Shantung The Shantung 
yuestion became a very important factor in 
American opposition to the approval of the 
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Versailles Treaty by theUnited Stales Senate. 
American idealists as well as Imperialists 
espoused China’s cause and demanded that 
Japan must not be allowed to retain Shantung 
and thus become so rich in raw materials 
and dominant in the Pacihc. Chinese 
nationalists worked persistently to regain 
Shantung, through international action and 
enlisted American and British support against 
Japan in the Washington Conference and in 
the end succeeded. 

About this time Chinese nationalists 
formulated a couRe of treating with foreign 
nations— China must treat individually and 
independently and on equal terms with 
foreign Powers. China conclnded a separate 
treaty with Germany as well as Austria by 
which she freed herself from unequal treaties. 
After the Washington Conference and the 
abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 
Japan felt that there was an unwritten 
Anglo-American agreement against her. To 
avoid the possibility of complete isolation in 
world politics, Japan was forced to cnllivate 
friendship with China and Russia Soviet 
Russia, actuated by the policy of freeing 
herself from isolation in world politics and 
to secure support of various Asian states 
gave np her special privileges in China, 
Persia and Afghanistan. To cement a friendly 
nDderstaad.ng, the Soviet Government gave 
up Russian coocessions, nnequal treaties 
and evtra-terrltorial jurisdiction io China. 

From this it is evident that, although 
China was torn with Civil wars among her 
War Lords, Chinese nationalists were winning 
great victories in international politics. 

By 1925, when the Chinese nationalists, 
under the leadership of Dr Son, made the 
inflaence and power of the Kno-mio-taDg 
party felt in Southern China and the Tangtse 
region, the Treaty Powers were already 
divided into various groups and there was 
no possiblity of united action amongst them 
to keep China under subjection. Among 
the Enropean Powers, Anstria and Genuany 
bad given np the unequal treaties, as the 
result of the World War; Rnssia gave np 
the unequal treaties to seenro Chinese 
recognition and friendship Japan was 
williug to snpport China in her eilorfs to 
end the unequal treaties, with the hope of 
securing Chino Japanese co-operation in the 
Far East, for her own security and to promoto 
the cause of Asian Indcpendenco. America 
could not advocate a policy which would 
seem to be less generoas towards Chinese 


aspirations than those advocated by Japan. 
France, seeing her international situation 
delicate and complex in Enrope, particnlariy 
in the Slediterranean regions, choso tho path 
of moderation and conciliation towards China 
and co-operation with Japan. Of all the 
. , so called Treaty 

i I Powers, Britain 


-'j 

- 'A 


? act * ' 




Powers, Britain 
aloDo took a 
deOnitc and deter- 
mined stand 
against the cause 
of tho Chinese 
nationalists. Tho 
Chinese nation- 
alists. with great 
vigor, pursued 
the policy of 
agitation against 
Great Britain, 
as they did a 
few years ago 
against Japan. 
The British 
antborities tried 
to overawe the 
Gbineso national- 
ists by massacres, 
and perpetrated 
several massacres 
of the type of 
the Amritsar 
massacre — the 
massacres at 
Shanghai, Sbameen< 
and Wanshien. 
This roused tho 
Chinese nation 
to a man and 
crystalized tho 
anti-Brttish senti- 
ment in China 
for all tho wrongs 
done since tho 
days of theOpinm 
War to the 
present time. It 
IS natnral that 


General Chiang Kai-shek {; 

Russia gave enthnsiatic support to tho anti- 
British programme of the Chfnese nationalists. 
One hundred and fifty years ago, the then 
existing Anglo-French rivalry and tho 
international situation in Enrope aided tho 
cause of American Independence ; and today 
^^o-Russian hostility, Anglo-American 
distrust of Japan and the general condition 
of world politics is an asset to tiie cause 
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of Chinese freedom Furthermore the spirit 
of Chinese natiouahsm is not a shallow one 
it has been ripened hr the struggle of 
the last century, for at least eighty years 
It IS needless to say that inspite of all 
obstacles Chinese nationalism is marching 
truimphantl^ to victory 


eighty years And this fight will continue till the 
Powers realize the gross international iniustice 
they have done to Chin^ and give China her 
Intimate place m the family of nations 

VVhat China aspires after today is not aW 
concesson from any fo-eign Powers, but merely 
restoration of her lost independence— no more than 
that, and no less than that 


III 


The Chinese 
Revolution is not 
merely political 
on the contrary 
like all great 
revolutions it 
embraces the 

whole life of 
the Chinese people 
There is the 
literary revolu 
tion going on m 
China so tha* 
the Chinese 
masses may be 
qnichly educated 
There is the 
social revolution 
for the emnacipa 
tion of the 
women of China 
and for inculcating 



ForeifcU ilaister Eugen Chen 


. . „ new ideals of society 

The Student Movement and Labcr Slovement 
are manifestations of new Chinas militant 
spirit There is the Religious Revolution 
which in some places has taken the laru 
of anti Christian agitation Many Chinese 
nationalists are placing new interprelalioos 
on the teachings of Conlucious which attach 
great importance to civic righteousness 
Among the young nationalists worshipping 
tno spirit of San Yat Sen is taking the 
place oi ancestoi worship Mr S Yui 
Assistant Professor of Political Science in 
Tsing Hua University Peking lias stated the 
present situation in China in an admirable 
way — 


“The period in China todav is a period of 
fchtiOK for emancipation The Ch nese revelation 
which becan in 1011 is a fight for emancipation 
iiem dcspoUc rule. Tins fght -will contnme till 
the Republic is firmly estall shed 

‘The Chinese renaissance movement which 
lrf>ttan in 1017 is a fi^ht for emancipation fnnn 
illiteracy and for freedom of thought This feht 
will conUnue till illiteracy vanishes 

Bat the most important fight today is the 
fight for emaLCipation from i'hQ unequal Irtaiua 
which have bound China hand and loot for over 


Tho spmt of political revolution ^in China 
has been well expressed by the ‘Christian 
General’ Feng who plackarded the bartaeWs 
of his soldiers with the slogan, ‘ TJic People 
Suigected To loreign Iinpcnahsin Are Ko 
Belter Tlian Homeless Bogs" The Chinese 
people do not any longer submit to the 
condition of being “homeless dogs ’ , and the 
spmt of revolution has so deepond that oven 
a rickshawman in the street cannot be 
illtreated by aforetgner with impunity, as used 
to be the case before. 

China wants to be free and independent, 
and the Chioese demands from the Treaty 
Powers are very Incidlv set forth by an 
American student of oriental politics in the 
following way 

Stripped of non essential claims pu* forwarc 
for bargatnisg purposes so deeply rooted in all 
international diplomacy China lays claim to just 
three reformations in the policy of the rowers on 
bet sod These three demands are (llrcctiflcation o* 
the situation in Shanghai (3) tariff autonomy (3) 
abolition of foreign extra-territorial privileges so 
far as they interfere with the fundamentalpnociple 
of public law tcccwnized by all modern civilize 
States that every sovereign body has tho exclusive 
right to exercise political jurisdiction withm its 
own territories • 

It is apparent that these demands are 
stoutly opposed by the British Foreign Office 
as well as the State Department of the 
United States of America which ate staunch 
supporters of the Treaty of Lausanne, by 
■which Turkey has made the ideals of her 
National Pact effective by the complete 
abolition of capitulations The followin'^ 
paasage of the Turkish National Pact ex 
presses the demand of the Chinese people , 
audit may be regarded as the demand of the 
Asia, struggling for then emancipa 


Itis a fundamentalconditionofour life and mnti 
medexistencethitwe like every countiysho^dTmoy 
complete mdependeace and liberty tn the ol 

ror this reason we are 


resniar administration 
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opposed to restrictions' inimical to oar doTelopment 
in political, judicial, financial and other matters” 

Alter tho Chinese nationalist forces had 
captured Shanghai,’ General Chiang Kai 
Shek was interviewed by tho representatives 
of American newspapers. On that occasion 
this Chinese patriot declared 

“Oovemmeat of all parts of China by tho 
Chinese is my creed. The present revelation will 
not end until extra-terntorial richts and concessions 
and unequal treaties have all been abolished ••• 
Our attitude toward America is friendly, but we 
consider America an imperialist, because sho has 
not eiTen the I’hibppines freedom. The Powers 
n bkh are wjlliaff to abrorato all lormer treaties 
and leturn their concessions and offer recoiroition 
to .China on tho basis of equal treaties will show a 
friendly spirit and ho recoirmred by China. Tho 
new Oovetnmont will not interfere in the actmfes 
of missionaries In China -Wo havo no quarrel 
with Christianity." 

It is the fashion among certain people to 
class the Chinese nationalists as "Reds”, who 
aro inspired by tho Russian Bolsheviks, and 


wbo^o creed is communism or abolition of 
private property. It is well to remember 
that in 1011, when Dr. Sun and his followers 
saccepded in overthrowing the Mancha 
dynasty and established the Chinese republics 
Ihero was no Russian Communistic 
Oovernment. The majority of the Chineso 
nationalists, who are folHowing the teachings 
of the fate Dr. Sun Yat Sen, are not com- 
monl^ts ; on the contrary, they are nation- 
alistic. 

“The Enghah translation of ‘Kuo-min-tang’coes 
a long way towards explaining the spirit of the 
Chinese nadonahst movement. In Chinese ‘kno’ 
m/nwi coantiy.^ 'ajia' people, and 'tang or tong’ 
as^iation. Kuo-min-ung’’ means ‘ 'association to 
brtnif tfie eounln/ in(o the ka>i(U of Iter veopU.' It 
has three basic principles. I. People’s Nationalism 
...Tlio freeing of China from foreigners who have 
tiod np the country by treaties dictated at the 
cannon-point 2 I’eople’s Sovereignity— Develop- 
ment of eilucalioa and political— democracy. 3. 
People's Livelihood -Better opportnnities for 
Chines® businessmen . better conditions for Chinese 
labor ” 

iTo be eeneluded) 
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Ih-iTT ActOuRiriw ofT> TiiriH Revilatiovs: Dy 
Sir J C. Boer F. K. S Longmans. Green and Co. 
Uf. Lon-lon. 7s. €J. ru\ 

This book is a popular and connected summary 
ot the T«oaTche« in the physiolcsT ot yUnts wbica 
the author hvs pursuo<.l for a qiurter of a cmjtnry. 
written for the general raider, with as few technicii- 
ities as the subject admits. Tho line of rc««uyli 
kiopted w w the application to plants ct tbe 
methods which h.id been sue«%sfi\Ily emp’oyed 
in the invc^t.ga^.oa of muscle and nerve sn tho 
anim il. Tho peuat of the title is tlut the data cm 
which the author bU'CS hn conclusioas are the 
results of expenments in which, by menns o! 
hgbly sensitive antomitieally reconling apparatns 
d.nis.xt by himself, the coar«« ot its Ecrmal 
sciivities and Its response to change of conditions 
or to siimnUtioD were icscr.bevl by the riant on 
sheets ct paper or bU<s riates without the 
cb^erTcr‘s in’errention. 


WTien pursuing investigations on the border 
region of physics aod physiology, the author 
tells ns in the preface, he was amazed to find 
boundary lines vanishing and points of contact 
etnoroug between the realms of the Living and 
the Non-living, lie found metals responding to 
stimuli . “they r re subject to fatigue, stimulated 
by cert^ drugs and ‘killed’ by poisons." 

“Between inorganic matter at one extreme and 
animal Lfe at the other, there is spread out the 
▼ast expanse of the silent life of plants. The 
diSIcwlty th.it thwarts the investigator at every 
step anses from the fact that the interplay of life 
acttcn 13 taking place withm the dark profundities 
of the tree. whKh our eyes cannot penetrate. In 
order to reveal the intncate mechanism of its 
life, it IS nec^ry to gain iiroess to the sunllest 
unit ot life, the life^atom’. and record i*3 throbbing 
puJsatioD. wtea nncroscop’ ' vision fails, we have 
stilj^ explore the realm of the invisible.’’ 

bas b«u able to da by mains 
of highly sea-'inve automatioally raxi-ding apearatus 
invented by himself. Jn the book under notiee 
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he has taken his readers mth him step hj stra 
as the 'wonders ot plant lile became grad\x&ll7 
revealed to him Ihronsh artificial orcatts of et^t 
sensititeness by which alone the realm oi tne 
invisible could be explored- The bamers 'which 
seemed to Eeparato kindred phenomena ate foana 
to have vanish^ the plant and the, animal 


(d) Influence of diet and socio economic 
factors on the mcidence ol the disease 
(c> Its prevention and control 
The pamphlet contains much useful matter rfr 
eardioR the various aspects of the disease '^leh 
will be read 'With interest and profit both by 
medical men and the lay pnhlic The chapter on 

^ — .. the prevention and control of the disease conums 

appemns as a multiform unity m a aingie oc^n many Suable and practical suj;ge3tion3 the adop- 
i*^’® b^ofwhtcL woerd not only TOUtribute to the 

author the final mystery of thines amelioration of the condition of those who are 

means h& lessened, but greatly deepened It « not victims of the disease but would eHeetually 

less of a miracle that man cireumsenbed on all its further spread In the opinion of the 

iSd author “Eceat deal could be done by Cl) 
yet bimd himself a raft of thoruht to make ramno lha prnsral ani standard of living 

adventures m nnclmrt^ seas And in biS voya,,e (2) hw preienhny the 'open’ bactllistd people to 


ins view That vision crushes out of him all 
self-sufficleoey all that kept him uncoosaous ot 
the great pulse that beats through the universe. ’ 
This volume is the outcome ol the author’s 
wish to share with his readers the joy that fills 
his life Even those who do not know much of 
sctencfl will be able to understand it and be the 
authors partner in joy But it is not merely loy 
that the reader will derive from its perusal He 
will also feci luspircd in readies the following 
cODcmdiDS parasraplts of the book 

from the plant to the animal then, we follow 
the Ion? stairway of the assent of Life In the 
nigh spiritual tnumph ol the mirtyt the ecstasy 
of the aunt, we see the higher and higher expres- 
sion of evolutionary process by which Life 
rses above ana beyond ail tho circumstances of 
the enviTonment and fortifies itself to control 
thorn 

The thnil ta matter the throb of life the 


and we JO n with him in his earnest appeal to 
research scholars the medical profession the 
pnbbc the State the employers and the employed 
for a combined effort to organise necessary 
measures for combating the disease 

niim Boow OT GvitJKonooY By S K Oiipta MB 

The anthOT has tried to condense within the 
emaU limit of 114 pages practically the whole 
eubiect of OyDrecology general and operative 
demiOK with female diseases, constitutional and 
local their 'etiology diagnosis pathology prognosis 
and tTeatmettt as also the methods of exammatiou 
of the patient and the preparation for surgical 
operations The book is intended for use by 
students of medical schools Dnfortonately it is 
too oier'crowded and this has greatly impaired its 
usefulness We regret we cannot encourage the 
uso of such books by students as they fail to give 


pulse of growth tho impulse coursing Utrough any mietUgeut uoderstandiug of the subject matter, 
toe nerve and too resultioff sensations how diverse hut serve only as eram books for passing exami- 
are these and yet so nmfled * How straose it is nations 
ttat the tremor of excitation in nervous mailer 


should not merely le transmitted but transmut^ 
and reflected Lkeau image on a mirror into a 
ton rent plane el hfe \a sensation aad in affeoUon 
in thought and in emotion Of these, which is the 
more real the matenat body or the image wbicti 
h Indcponqcnl ot it ' M Inch of these is undocay- 
Ing and which beyond the reach of death ? 

ilany o avtioa has nsen m toe past and won 
the empire of tho world. A few boned fragments 
arc ail that remim as m^monals of the great 
dyrv'^twi tovt wivlicd toe temporA 


Tire klaTTUiA Medica Bj K 31 Kad- 

lam» rubhsited i'i Bombay 1937 

The antooT has taken great care and pain in 
placing before the medical profession a vast 
collection of ancaent and modem knoivleige and 
expcnences of the medicinal use of Indian 
lodurenons drugs bolongmg to the vegetable 
mineral and animal kingdoms Nearly thirty six 
years Dytnock. M arden and Hooper published 
their classical book entitled the Pharmacocraphia 


« three volumes in which veTrSlid 
information m respect of tho modicitS plants of 
nat on la mitler vet transcends its transtnutation India was given and this work 
and appirent destrucUon that is the bnrniDg considered m the standard 

^ena aledioa. and following the foot steps of the 

iffMs •'rssrt.f iss Kt 
i 1*’'- '» AS' « ate 

a -r-a n.c'uaj, t,-ccto in maa. .f'lS.cnr"' a‘“ natter ' ri" wSbo^'S- 


Not m matter Int m thought, not m posses 
Mens nor even fn attainments, but in ideals, o to 
tie Iciul toe seed of Immottaiity ' ILC 

Titc I’noi Lirv or OjifnaTTvo TmEnemoas rr 
ilj A u lild. iLn 


Ivnu 
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cmal pretaratioos of the Jyunedie and ^tnani 
systems oi medidne has been ^described ip the 
look and the method of their preraration in 
detail has also been given. . „ » . 

Some ot the appendices civen at the end of 
the book, snch as those on “Indian substitutes 
for foreiim drugs,” “percentage compoation of 
and calories in food, “vitamines m food, 
“natural orders" etc. ■will be found usefnJ. The 
appendix on the "percentage composition of foods 


table. The dmgs have been treated in the book 
alphabetically and this will prove very convenient 
for lea^ reference. The book ends with an 
exhaustive index arranged alphabeticall/. , . 

One of the objects of the anthor in pnblishuie 
this nsefnl volume of Indian Materia Sledica is to 
enconrage the nse of indigenons medicines among 
medical practitioners huined in the traditions and 
methods of the Western Sjstem of Medicine. 
Ihere is no doubt that this important snbiect has 
hitherto been very mnch neglected by Indian 
'medical practitioners. tMiateTer progress has 
been made in this direction I? malniy doe to the 
action of the Government and the interest taken 
in and the work done hva few enthusiasts belonging 
to the lepenal and Provincial Medical Services. 
The signs of the time seem to be more promising. 
Pbarmacological experiments on Indian drags are 
sow being carried on in well-equipped laboratories, 
both by Indians and by Europeans, on soenOnc 
lines under State patronage and helped by private 
benefactions as well, and some of the medieal 
endnates o! the diferent Universities of India 
are sbowfog an Increased leaning towards the stody 
of the ancient Uindn System of Medidne. The 
Stateand the Legislatore are taking some interest in 
the matter, and medical schools and hespitafs are 
being started m the prindpal towns ol India for 
the study, of Jj/unxda on scientific basis. 

There is an economic aspect of the question 
'which the anthor has not lost sight of. The 
sn^titntion of many imported foreign drugs by 
indjgneous medicines of equal potency would 
contribute to a large saving of public money. It 
would further enable the poor people of India to 
get medical relief at a mnch smaller cost The 
author is one of the many who believe* rightly or 
wrongly, that drags grow n locally act more 
potently on the children ol the soil than those 
imported .from other countries. 

There is one matter which requires commenL 
In a book of this kind published in 1927, one 
Wrtji/nt ’imv: vivwlteh'tuliiiii TK«jrii tft Tvsilihs til 
tip-to-daie fjpermtnts in respect of some of the 
niOTe important indigenous drugs, such as Boerhavia 
diffusa. Ttrminalta Jrjuva. Volanhtna AnUdysm- 
('T’lca. C^handra Silajaiu, litnum Odorum, 

^bora Tfubflia. &e. &c, but w© regret to say 
that we miss them in the book. 

We have no hesitation to eay that the book will 

S rove to be a nsefnl companion to practitioners of 
ledidne. 

C. L. Bose. 

_ The CossouDATioy or ihe CnBisriaS Power nr 
IspiAiJPv i'tyor li. D- Basil, 1 H S. Beld. I\blish- 
tdly li. ChalUrjee, Calcutta. 1027, Fnee lis. 1-S- 
. With the Sepoy Mutiny, a new chapter opens 
m Indian history. It saw the abolition of the 


role of'the old East India Company in India and 
the assumption of the soverign power .of India by 
the Queen Victoria. A large number of problems 
prescutei themselves before the Queen and her 
advise for immediate solution. One of the most 
pressing problems was : whether the old policy 
of annexation of Lord Dalhousie would be followed 
or not Major B- D. Basn. i.m.8. (Retd ) in his 
new brochure, TJte Consolidation of the Christian 
iWer in India, discusses this and other post- 
mntiny problems affecting India in a new Lght 
lie Inea to “analyse the motives which influenced 
the Bntish anfhorities to give up the rdicy of 
annexing the Native States governed by ’heathen’ 
princes.’’ He quotes liberally from the Bntish 
anlhors, whose anthority is beyond any shade 
of donbt, and shows the real motive in giving 
np the favourite pohey of Lord Dalhousie, which 
was largely responsible for the ont-break 
of the Sepov revolt It was due to llr. John 
SaMivan and Mr. John Dickinson, Jr. of the India 
Reform Society that the mischievoos pafnre of 
the policy, of annexation was exposed m England. 
Their writings and speeches, from which Major 
Basn makes ample quotations, showed that “the 
policy was neither ethically just nor politically 
expedient cor financially sound.” As to the 
effect of the nnoexation policy, Mr. Jonn Snllivan 
wrote : “The little conrt disappears, trade languish- 
es. ibe capital decays the people are impovenshed. 
the Englishmsii flouTisbes and acts like a sponge 
drawing np riches from tbe banks of the Qaoges 
and sqneezing them down npon the basks of the 
Thames.’’ Bot the expesses which this policy 
entailed were more than the addilioo to the 
revenue of the Company. It was stated "that 
whilst we have not trebled onr revennes. we have 
increased our debt more than sixfold and we are 
at this moment adding to that debt in order to 
make good deficiencies of income.” Thus, Major 
Basn shows conclusively that it was sot from any 
motive of philanthropy, altruiam or justice that 
tbe policy of the annexation of the Native States 
was given up. and tbe Doctrine of lApse was 
knocked on the head. 


After the Sepoy Motiny. the cry of the Chris- 
tianisation of India was raised by many zealous 
Cbnstians in India. They began to maintain that 
tbe Cbristian power in India would not be con- 
solidated Bnd the occurrence of mutinies in future 
would not be prevented nnless and until India 
was converted to their faith. One Mr. William 
Edwardes openly declared : “Our best safeguard is 
in the evangelization of the country." 

Another zealous Christian, Sir Herbert Edwardes 
of tbe Multan campaign fame, carried on an 
agitation for "the elimination of alt un-Christian 
piiociples from the Government of British India." 
AccordicR to him, one of the un-Chnstiau elements 
in the Qoverrment of India, was, the exclusion of 
the Bible and Christian teaching from the Govern- 
ment schools and colleges. Sir Herbert Edwardes 
proposed that the Bible should be taught in the 
Government schools in India. This view was 
sha^ at that time by almost all the high 
^ristiw officers in the Punjab, including Sir 
^bn Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner of the 
Ponjabiwho afterwards became Lord Ijiwrence. 
viceroy of India). 

Another problem of tho Indian Government was 
the development of the resources of India. To 
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mr mlor« It meant EOtluns le'?3 than affjrdinjr penodical necessity 'with the K^o^*** 

all T>ossibIe encoaracement to the emrloymeat stnU and I tstorml cntieism It nee<l hardly • 

S Kh cap^k^ th't Dr TanrarcwalhU (nlh riaU’P^l ^ 

development of the material resources of Indiv “ |0 jl»«rrln? lan Anf 

This 19 Vihat 3ta]or Basn calls the exploitation of a competent » holar of Avcsti and sansunt 
India by Lmtland \chich helped jm^tly to con , , , , tbn l^k 

sohdate her power m India, ilajor Hasu shows Indcc'l one of ,7 A.ii.Vio 

bow this exploitation of India by Jnclapd is nmes in our ommon 

earned out by (a) the Construction of Itailwajs. look at his antiKt from the anple of Saaskm^ 

(b) CaltivaUon of cotton, (c) Concessions to Bntish well as that of Avesta "tudms Thus theUrst 
capitalists to float companies m India to work her chapter of tho hook is ooo.f’* 
resources (d) Lanrer employment of Inalishmcn cites a. synoptic Mslpa o the old Aryan liora 
in India and (e) D nying self covemment to usinc Indian as well as Iranian sourcM oi in 
India. formation There we have (juito a calendar c 

The Indian army was another problem with our wlored 

rulers After the Indian MnUny the Chnslton o J 

rulers of India were not m a mood to keep the oH®- while 

AiGlieir m the hands nf tho Sepoys Therefore, India in the foms of Asun nod 
a Royal Commission was appointed which *esulf«S ***'‘/^*‘*r Ji^rn'miv 

m greater degr^tion and humiliation of the and la India Narashamu A* ® Groked 
Sepoys Thus post mutiny reconstruction “dc- m the \edic days the cod 
pnved Indians of the ncht of servmc in the fnd the aamo divinity Is Btill invoked •3' 
Artillery Slajor Basn observes Tho ns 1‘arets on the same occa ion We srouhl 
organisation of tho Indian Army not onlv in mend to the author tho further pro>ecution oi ini 


creased the amount of the tribute of India to 
England but it emasculated the people male 
Indian Sepoys inefficient and unfit for leadership 
In the chapter entitled Oi’erawmc and 
striking terror into the Punjabis Slsjor Batu 


Synoptic work 

We might dmw the attention of the 
to the very good chapter on Good and i vii 
llero the vanous phases ani aspects of Dua'ism 
„..,u sto dealt with, and of course such a solution oi 
describes the coldblooded judicial murders bj Uio problem of evil will always have great 
such h ghly professing Chnjtians as Sir John ijons for n considerable proportion of readers The 
Licence and Sir Robert Monteomerr ’ We also snbject h roads inferestiDg ty Dr Taraporo^alu 
read of ilr I redenck Cooper ‘who in the face of who lias thrown light on it from Ilmdo philosophj 
God and man date to bo^t of tho butchery or The two spirits of the Oathas have been comtiar 
death by suffocation of nearly 600 of their fellow M b> h‘ro to the tao-fold powers tepint and 
creatures Matter) as postobted by the kega l*iiilo«ophy o' 

In this new book T/k Consolidation of the India. Such compansoas limited insconc aamittcd 
C/insfwn Poictr in Indui Jlajor 11 D Boan ly though very u elul in clearing ideas are fw 
continues the story which he began in his mono more nsefnl and illnminatmg than that wholesau 
mental work The Rise of the Cknstian i ouer t» introduction of foreign doclnnea into th< 
Indta It is a well wntten and thought provoking /oroastrian syBtem which has been the practio 
sequel to the latter book He shows how tho of eome otherwise competent i’arsl scholars witl 
hrst five loval k iceroys namely Canning Elgin a great teal for Theosophy Here we must praisf 
Lainence Mayo and Northbrook tned to con the procedure adopted by our author which n 
soudate the Christian Power in India Those who scientific in nature and moderate in spirit. On: 
have bs Rise of the Chrislian Foieer m duty as scholars is to produce an exposition o 
inuja should not also miss this interesting volume tlie system of the Prophet of Persia and not ti 
on T/ie CoiwoWafion o/ the Christian Poner tn make wholesale additions to it after the eclecti 
lidia Slajor Base has already acquired a repo fashion In a sense of course all religion: 
tahon as a great scholar and histonan He is one deliver the same mesKige but that is onlj in tb' 
?L,, -Indian scholMs who ^ d^ohog very long run and only after abstraction has beei 
their tune and energy to the studv of the history made of numerous peculiarities of doctrine whicl 
n .u Me conpatuKto are very interesting in themselves from tho pom 

Major Basu on the success of his new treatise of view of the history of dogma and of hurwi 

PniU«ivDiiA.yATn Bose 

Pi Piof chapter on the path of Asha righteousness 

IS an intereshng account of tho growth of sp ritua 
Ideals and their development in old Persia Smc 
We have before cs an able and praiseworthy and fun lamental importance of this cor 

attempt to present the outl nes of the^ Z^iastnan flours the whole teaching c 

system to those seeking information about tiS Zoroastnan system pur author has dona we. 
faith , Within the limits sK the aSSor ta ®f ‘li® Path of Asha, 

himself as regards space it was necessary for him idustrates the topi" bj comparing th 

to confine himself to the vital doettmeB of*^ eternal law of Asha with that of Rita in th 
faith but th® task has been very satisfactorily JP branches of tho Aryan people 

performed owing to the skill wuh^^^ o' brought int 

plan of the book has been laid out On a earliest hymns Bot 

s^le similar work was done by Dr Hang Varuna embody the highe: 

Essays on the Parsis and by Dr D^la m hw ^,0* 'fkdb and righteousness The other bems 
astriM Theology more recently But ^^sarded as so many vane 

ting of such introductory wo^ fs in& a aspe^ o the activities of the godhead 

mueea a From this pomt the author is led on to a stud 
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of the anseJologr of his system. His classificatioti 
of the ancelic hierarchy has much to recommend 
it. There are angels who are personified dmne 
attributes ; a second group represent the aocieat 
Indo-Iranian deities. To these must be added a 
third class representing the eJements and powers 
of natnre. Indeed, it must be always difficolt to 
keep the latter two classes mutually apart To 
convey the true spirit of angelic worship is no 
easy, task, but Dr. Taraporewalla has achieved it 
successfully. Another particularly well-written 
chapter is the one devoted to the life and work of 
Zoroaster himself. 

We have no doubt that another edition of this 
very useful book will be soon required. When 
that edition comes out we would venture to make 
some suggestions to the author for improving the 
book still further. The chapter on Zoroaster should 
be enlarged and enriched by select qnotations to 
be incorporated from the Qathas. A chapter 
should also be added on the later development of 
Zoroastrian doctrine under the Sassanides ; for 
developments of great importance theie cerfamly 
were as also a great deal of reciprocal influence 
everted by . Christianity, Zoroastrianism and 
iladdhisin which would when duly brought out. 
make that chapter a most fascioatmg one. The 
. author is quite comoeteat to deal with the fresh 
matter thus snggpsted to be introduced. 

But a revieia*eT should advisedly confine 
liimselt to dealing with the edition in hand, in 
the main ; there ran be no hesitation in stating 
that the work of Dr. Taraporewalla is one of the 
best introductious to the study of the retigion of 
Zoroaster. 


J C.C 

A ScBEsre or Mass EoeexTroy: fill A. B~ ilandt 
M. A. (Cbfiimhw. Cf. S A ). fV- lV»V« not knoten 

It is Bolletin No. I of Touog men’s Indian 
AsAOCiatfon Education Committee. 

'Die author has made a special study of 
the question of mass-literacy iu India. In tbb 
Iviok he makes some practioii sogzestioos for 
teaching Reading. ‘This method is commonly 
known as the 'sentence method.’ Dr. Huey who 
maile a stndy of the perception span and of the 
eye movements was the first psycholosris to 
reooTTiraend this method. The Phonetic Method, 
the Word Method, the Look and S.ay Methods.teta. 
>»hich have come into vogue in the Western coun- 
tries are mere adaptations of his recommendation, 
which are based on. the laboratory findings” (p 47). 
Instead of foHowing the traditional method of 
teaching the alphal>et first he begins with words 
which have a ‘natural setting’ in a sentence. This 
methofl 13 perfectly psychological. Bat even oar 
trained teachers are afraid of following this method. 
And the r«isor is that they have no practical 
experience in the matter. Mr. Mtinde tned his 
methed in the Central Jail, Nagpur with wonderful 
results. If we are to pornlarise the method, we 
rcu^t convince the people. If we wish to convince 
the people, the experiment should be tried 
extensively by competent teachers. 

But who will take the initiative and who will 
take the responsibility 5 There must be practis- 
ing schools. 


^ IT. A. Roser tetlh ttcenlU’ikree iUuslralionf. 
PuUishfd hy the Oxford University Press. Pp. XXIV 
+496. Piiee ISs. 

The object of this volume is to afford information 
in regard to the Belief and Principles of tho 
Darvishes as well aa to describe their various modes 
of worshipping the creator. 

The spiritualism of the Darvishes differs in 
niany resoects from Islamism and has its origin 
in the religions conceptions of India and Greece. 
So the information that the author has been 
enabled to collect together will be of much interest 
to the reader. Much of this is origmal, and 
having been extracted from Oriental works and 
from Turkish. Arabic and Persian Manascripts. 
may be relied npon os accurate. 

It is a valuable publication and is recommended 
to our readers. There is no other English hook on 
the eubiect. 


It is a commemoration volume published on the 
occasion of the Diamond Jubilee of the foundation 
of the Bombay PTarthana Samaj. If contains 
twelve essays by competent persons. Here is the 
list— 


(i) Worship and Jellowship by J. Ksflin 
Carpenter.fii) The Position of the Prarthana Samaj 
in the Religions World by R. G. Bhaadarkar. 

J m> Modernism m the Church of Easland by 
. S. Beszant (iv) Theism of Ramanaya. Some 
problems by S. Radha Krishnan. (v) The 
Faith of the Brahma Samaj by G. T. Chitsis. 
(vQ The Islnmic Revival by Jlohomed Ah fvii) 
Judaism by Rebecca Reuben (viiu Bahai Revelation 
(Bahai Spiritual Assembly, Bombay) (ix) The Ideals 
of the PrarUiana Samaj by T. V. Bhandarkar (x) 
Buddhism and Modem Thought by K. A. Padhye 
(xi) The Philosophy of the Dpanishads by thoEditor 
and (xii) Conclaston by V. O. Bhaadarkar. 


All the essays breathe the spirit of Liberalism and 
to this book we draw the attention of .all who 
take an interest in Liberal Religious (deals. 

We congratulate the editor on his being able 
to indude in the volume an article on Judaism. A 
mvibzatioQ that is directly and indirectly shaping 
and modifying our ideas is mimical to the 
interests of Judaism. An oft- read Scripture which 
contains unjust denunctatrons of ithe expounders 
of that religion and. missionary bodies which 
popularises that Scriptaro liave succeeded m 
alienating Indian minds from Judaism. This is 
deplorable. Liberal Judaism is os alan to the 
Theistic movement of Indw as any other Theistio 
Religion and should never be ignored by Indian 
Theists as they have hitherto done. 

They should make a special study of that 
religion, Md .Montefiore's Outlines of Liberal 
Jndaism (Macmillan) will give an excellent idea of 
that movement. 

Maiizsu CntMiRA Gnosa 
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CTideace «f the lustncja of , 
e ijocao) amons younger Bengali poot^ comes to 
TerylitUo onless ono can assisn some sort ot 
importaace to the f ronp as a whole onu in 
cooDOCtion it can Ehrdlr be disputed tlut these 
poets have not had their shsro of attention and 

SioSi L toin,J” .At' V* 


BENGALI 
D^-mDUER Kaomis 

MiUicrjee Tim Book Co Lli Cilcuil'i Price lie 
1 8as Second Edi ion lUnsed and E mrgea. 

The first thing that strikes one about this book 


sable to the student of the realistic econom ca of 
India A glance at the chapter heads will an 
idea of the wide field it covers Thus Comparative 
Economics Want ts Luxury CottKU Industry is 
lactones and Social Service form only a few of 
the many subjects treated hy the author The 
work embodies the result of much laborious re- 
search work and original observatiou on the part 
of the author and is of the utmost value to pohuci 
ans scholars and tudents alike 

U S 

Kavti. Deepjlli Edited by Narendra Deb 
Ptblished by Mescra il C Szrkar £ Sona 
Chlcutta Price Bs 3 as 8 1927 

Hessrs 31 C Saikar and Sons the eQtcrpnsing 
firm o! publishers deserve to be copgratnlated on 
bringing oat this popular and illustrated book 
of poena. The book under notice contains Ibl 
poems from the pen of 73 Bengali poets (dead and 
liviDg) who according to the editor represent the 
modem .age The book begins with a poem 
entitled cteie from the pea of Rabindranath the 
best poet of the modero age and of all ages and 
conclndes with a verse nnder the caption 
fi«n ’rt* by 3Ira Radharani Datta whose 

r tio fame (says the editorl even at this stage 
widely acknowledged We are however of 
opimoa that the collection is not full? teptesen 
tative and that much improvement could have been 
effects For we d d not expect to miss D« jendra 
nath Tagore Bijoychandra hlajumdar Narendra 
Bbattacharjya and other poets from this collection 
Some of the illustrations are no doubt excellent. 


Habindranath wilt ba the heritage of every poet 
coming after him to-morrow or in the distint 
future. Is there any reason why a writer with 
all theso gains in language metro and inspiration 
beforo him shonld wastefully throw them away 
even if it were possible for him to do bo and start 
all afresh’ The question which matters i3 whether 
he 13 going to treat Itabindranath as a starting 
point or as a cnlmmation Ihero is no ucnying 
that a good deal of Bengali poet^ of to-day docs 
read like an echo of Rabindranath varying u at 
all m its degreooffaithfnlness Bot If there are those 
to whom Poetry IS a mere pretty convention for 
the expression of aenimio vaponnngs and Rabindiu 
natha meUifinoits verse tha prettiest ready mado 
pattern for them all there are also othera who do 
not fee! in a chorus and write to a presenphon 
who wonld not play the scdnlous ape m thought 
or phrase to anyone who cannot rest satisfied with 
anythiDC less than a. fresh ^rcssion of fresh 
thoughts ID words which are in vital relation with 
the Btpff of their imagination , Among these 
through whom we might hope maera expect, lies 
the tawre of Bengali poetry Mr Majorndar has 
assuredly bis place 

In hs Brat coUeotion of verso tha peculiar 
stamp of Mr Majorndar 9 poetic indmdoahty was 
shown m bis choice of certam historical themes 
which were not stnctly speaking historical in 
treatment The situation the character the story 
IS well known—Norjehan looking back upon lbs 
Romance of her life from the vantage point of its 
ttagio close the last vigil of Kadirshah and his 
death at the hands of the assassin these are 


tafS SoTniSrorthfm ™ srh.™'”® Sste ta"toMh.’|ke SPtli^Ss Ih'e'y 
^felyomitlecL It te^ttabta to find have as a symbol of the poet s emotional outlook, 

the book abounds with execrable pnnting mistakes ^2?^ oMma artistic disinterestedness 

We hope that the publishers vBl rectify IL& 
these m the next edit on It is most likely that the objectivity and the chisell^ silences 

book will command wide popularity as a presen guess the ^spoken 

tatiou volume because of its excelient get-np uidden tross cutreuta of the poet s 

to'cS.Sfi sS *■“ 

Baj OJuuierjee <l bona rte-i sj^ks m his own person and admits os into his 

3Ir Basu late Editor of Banaart needs no in •otimate world 
troduetion at our hands The book under notice Two long pieces however, furnish the link m 
contains eleven refreshing stores wnlten m the transition One is Nurjelma and Jehanirir 
elegant style The piiutmg and grt up leave and the other Death and Nachiketas Being a 

noth ns to, ba desired We commend this book to poet. Mr Majumdar has possibly nothing but mn 
tha Bengali reading pubUc tempt for the euruplcs of the specialist for ^ter 

PCS dealing with karaa and Nachiketas he does not 

Vissiiiuxi Du Ihhillal ilammdar CbkutCa hes tato to skip Millenia and launch us in the 

IWon Prt„ 1333 I>* W+jjl ^2 s'" giiat <)! a rato mlnme m the time ol the fltSt 

It should not be necessary to pcetaca a ootwe 

of this volume of poems by saying that Mr JL I. critics He has succeeded Death and 

3Iaiumdar is one of the most important of tha i ^ dwelling in words 

jejeKT B®aal. poets. H a Snt iS ,h\<* tsSi IS SkSeS'S,™. 'H '*9“' nysS ot 
out f ve yeira ago gave him a fair title to be so »v,d ^ V® “ , dramatic p eee m 

peettded. EtsaWpoetketo ,3 .. a^tker SS.oa S ff 
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eiploited. This volutna contaiaa only twentyfiTe 
poems* Bat they are enough to fnrnish additional 
proof of ilr. Slajamdar’s TersatiUty. It is enc^h 
to cite half a dozen titles — An Epicure of Tones. 
To Schopenhauer, Kalapahar the iconoclast. Dead 
Love, Dnsk out of Season, Moaning of Do^ost' 
to pire an idea of the range of his inspiration. 

There are people who would consider rersatility 
hardly a merit It might mean so more than 
lack of character. Certainly this reproach cannot 
be levelled at Mr. Majumdar; for behind the diver* 
sity of topic and treatment we feel the author'a 

B ssession of a secret _ store— an arriere-barticiQe as 
ontaigne would put.it— a doctrine and a view of 
life of which he gives us many glimpses; His 
world is steeped in a dim crepuscular light. 
reWPH StVTf riTjV 
wti wTtttn, 

«Tr»tv lift « I 

He has his yearning for the sun, for clear-cnt 
forms and brilliant colours, 

cT*n wtfg ciWtd ^ «nTn 
T;virn >7annrr^. 

ftvtsTi «5PI i 

Bat it is BO longer possible for him to believe 
in the Bctnality of this sunlit world. A dusk ont 
of season has descended npon bis vision : 

«t1*il n? cflxf 

wifi <« ffSPT vtvli- 
pgvcf wvm tvi ttntw sieti, 
tw ^ ww VI 1 
wTxn etMl SlVtlts wil-'ein 

VVItRfI sft 

wWvftftv fTti vtritv ssnvtil 
rift vnv rntv I 

Mr. Slajumdar’s poetry is the flower. I eball not 
say of evil bat of a profounddisquiet ana disenchant- 
ment Ordinary people will perhaps miss in him 
l<eautie3 of the orthodox and acceptedkind — smiling 
fields of flower and fruit mild blisses and trials of 
domesticity and ail the little emptinesses of lore. 
Pessimism is a recently learnt emotion and Mr. 
Mainmdar is decidedly more modem than the rwet 
of complacency. As Mr. Hardy once said, “The 
new vale of Tempo may be a gaunt waste in Shale. 
Homan souls mav And themselves in closer and 
closer harmony with external thinzs wearing a 
Bombemess distasteful to our race when it was 
young. The time seems near, it it has not actually 
arrived, when the chastened sublimity of a moor, 
a sea. or a mountain will be all of nature that is in 
keeping with the moods of the more thinking 
among mankind ” Oar poe^ will also respond to 
our altered outlook upon life and nature. 

mvtv '«7TT j 

^ Srin rf TTvtlf *tai »mii i 
tm wt*i wefew wtitwt vtn 
tkvs vtatvilij vtr«tre:v ftvM j 


iw ?:« »n— viinttv i— 
via ncs tflvtw 5r?rf fv’ltv ; 

tvv. 55WI nSvtvs vtr? npitv i 
Bat this disappointing earth, this broken many- 
hned t<w. is for the poet the only thing which co^ts. 
The more it deceives him, the more he clings 
to it 


n 5 t« "Vtiv J 

ac? ntJ f^ntvi i 
TO tfiVtVI «ftf5 

Hpr? mvli vlti JifTi fvvpn 'evrt l 
AH this might easily lead to the belief that Mr. 
Mainmdar is a philosopher. We must hasten to 
emphasise that he is only a poet He is not going 
to eystematise his sensations into an intellectual 
ouderatandmg of life. He does not “criticise” life. 
He merely discerns an emotional qnahty in it. 

The aiatmction of lilr. Majumdar’s .poetic 
inspiration is well matched by the distinction 
of his poetic technique. There is between 
tus inspiration and the form in which ha has 
embodi^ It »n essential unity, that is to say, his 
forms are all justiAed by his mspiration. He is 
not 80 overwhelmed by bis emotions as to lose 
aight of the technical side of his bnslnoss. Perhaps 
his also is the ideal of Mr T. S. Eliot’s one is 
prepared for art when one has ceased to be 
mterestedin one’s own emotions and experiences 
except as materul ” Mr Maiumdar bos not readied 
this exacting and rather inbumaD standaid of 
detachment but between bis attitude and that of 
the amateur there is all the difference which exists 
between a man who regards poetry as a craft and 
one who regards it as a pose. But ,m his pre* 
occnpation with technique Mr. Majumdar does not 
make the mistake so common with certain Bengali 
poets of to-day that harmoniously combined sounds, 
producing on our nervous centres a purely 
BonoroQS effect is enough to make poetry. Yet he 
recognises that words with certain associations 
arranged JQ patterns can make poetry independently 
of deflnite logical concept- 1 will quote just 
one example of bis symbolism. A dove is moaning 
in some tree in a listless noon. 


wtrsvtra, 

Pikfg-^jl nsvBira, 

c>nvn atn r?i cv CTV t ’ 

tw nyt vui"rtra 

«tsl-vira 5 •«ItPlVtt 3 

ticfs wtc»nv vw ftPi— fcn i 
eiitvnw nW* 
vit 5’»iti 

tvw wv-fji'si fvn vtsrtv m -s’cflj to i 
I t is an. evocation not less beautiful in its way 
than the picture of Ruth standmg in tears amid 
the alien corn. 

Fujally it . would be ungracious to pass over 
the contnbation of the publisher to our pleasure. 
Enoogh has been said to give an idea of the 
anali^ of Mr. M-ijumdar’s poetry. It is not less 
welcome for being given to us in a distinctive 
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form So rarely docs one come across a BenRali roUier root even at his 
boot wbrch will not offend Rood toste in none And tlie rLSiiU is this conpiUtion for 
way or other that the discreet bauty of this cannot thant him too mu-'h n°“i^ 

volnme mil come as a very asreeal lo aarpnse to he is not clurmini: and clcRant Ho P^ar^,, 
aUlOTersof the art of the book The pnUshers heart into his work an I ho is cainlly felicitous n 
our eratitude for stnkins a note of revolt hs delineation of lovc and life W e are struck by 
asainst the drabiess of commercial boot bis wtliolicity p! spirit because m Hindi and 
^ituphnn Sinsknt verses ho pajs homatr" to several Hindi 

proauciion Kodsand soddcsscs He was tuso a patron of 

p^ra fits life and works are described in the 
introduction There is a reproduction of hi* 
portrait 

Dcnati Dcviva IJ/ Mr SAityiyaii S<Miat 
Piiblahed by the Hindi Jhi$tak lihandnr Lnhtna 
Ural iV 22C 1926 

Scenes of country life in Bihar have been most 
TMiV,tiei.o»i .r. .K.o cliarmincly depicted in lias worL The author has 

edition witn snort notes on Qitdcnlt words. The .T ^so 

.L 1 M. /\i fV.a caATYiQ tn Ka tn o hss u peculiaF llavour and directness and is aiso 

Qf^he^^Mt eon^ o^ refreshing when contrasted with the much sanskn 

TtemifStion dLh mill the vSet and hit S 

in >■ fTonoral Tpav Ac rMPardc IhA nir'tiintc Ihov dO the elemental llfO aflatTS Of thO COUntrj 101E3 

dSi°o*flh“ 


HINDI 

VlDVAPATI Kl PaDAVAU 
Binttrits/ia Sarmi ifejiipuri 
/iiiidi PiwfakBfcandar La/erw 
327 


Co npiled by JTr 
ftiWisAed h/ tfe 
Serat /^i Xir+ 


draw bis attention to Uto necessity of coUectins 
the folk lores in the very words in which they are 
delivered. 

Biiun kA Saiiitva— Patit I Publirihtd by th« 
Hindi PnstaK Hhandar Lahtna Serai 192^ 
Pp 279 

cii auc ...» .V « work are ^collected the presidential 

family which has eiven the poets Bhashsn and addresses of the first five sessions of the Bihar 
Chintamam He lived at the court of Bundi Provincial Umdi Literary Conference together with 
during the reign of the son of the celebrated those of the Chairmen of the Reception Committees 
Chhatrasal Three works of the poet arc edited T“>3 is surely a useful publication inasmuch os it 
with occasional notes and they are based on k*?*® 5* attention on the literary history of 


UaiiRAU Ckikiuavau Edited by Mr hnshna 
Tihan Misra ba. lob Publtshtd by tk» Oanoa 
Pustakmala Olfi^ Ludnow Pp CCLXHI and 
244 1026 

Matiram Tripathi is a well known Hindi poet 
of the brajabhasha dialect He belonged to ' 


several Mss and printed copies The lone intro- 
duction has dilated on all possible issues in con 
necliou with the poet and his poetry The editor 
IS not blind to the defects of the poet who though 
lie excelled in the craft according to the Raga 
sastras lacked in emotion which is the roainspnog 
of all true poetry This edition is sure to become 
a standard work for reference 

SIakaxavi Akbar ocr rrrxA nnou Kavia By 
Lmrao StnghKarunika BA Piihluhed f>u JnaRpnzLi^ 
ifaudir Machhra Meerut 2nd edition Pp 177 


Bihar 


Ramis Bisu 


TELDQU 

SlmiAJiuAD Ry Piripmida Aipalaswamy Pub 
luhed by \ V I^r^uamj Snstrulu d; Sons 
Juadnu pp 44 19^6 

1 1 .‘Dteresting and well written essay on the 

— — - _ , . life of ilunammad It vmuld have been more useful 

This second edition of the selected poems of the ? h tenets of llie Muslim ere^ 

cftVft'ava.tsii tivii w a tesfenway S» ios bw lu ully eiplarawd asA kieen 

popularity His muse was not confined to the rose- ou traces of these can be found in 
garden of convention but he breathed a new life ^hrmtiamty pd other religions The variations of 
into modern Urdu poetry Thus he created light Quutnne in the Koran are not referred to The 
verses on various topics of modem life pobbes not ,fbo great prophet is however vividlv 

excepted He touched on vanons chords -love. <*«»cnbed 


humour religion topical events and even Qandhism 
and non co-operation The introduction is oseful 
and shows the poet both as a man and an arbst 
Rakdi l^vnAv^i Fdiltd by Mr Swroafronaffe 
PiMtshrd by the Nawal Kishore fVes* 


B RAMaiAifDRA Rau 


GUJARATI 


\ ^ acknowledge receipt, of a cupt, of 
Pf the Mahainr Jam 


Lieknow \LIli+98 19 ^g'‘ 

Every schoolboy m India knows the namA nf F.rf miWTr, Maiiavir jam 

Abdul Rahim Khan Khan khana the g?ea“s3dia Reports 

at the court of Akbar But few of us Ivct Bhaotad qT?» E o^ 

that he was a great poet too The rfSr of*^ are tranalai^nc ^^ley 

Kosent c»llect.on ms to™ ttoaris U.e*te’oI ito ™d toltoW %!S\°.?a™Sgs 
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'«ira vrall Saa?. aad thev are sure to ,be very much 
appreclateJ by the readme public. 

RKUVYisv ; B'j Ststri Chhoiatat C^andnt- 
S'lTi'cir, pri tlei and DiibMied bp the Soeielu for 
E icouragaintnl of Cheap LtieraUire.' Ahtntdahad. 
Chlh bourt-l. Pp. 1V21. Second edition. iVi« 
Ri. G-0-0. 40 colored il'ustratione {1026). 

This is a traaslatioa of Tulasidis’e Ramayana 
in Hindi. Lookios to its set-op and contente^it is 
marvellously cheap for siv rupees. Its Intro- 
ductioas are many and comprise a, wealth of 
interestins details on tho life of Tulasidas and on 
various other matters connected with tho ereat 
<pic. Every Gujarati llindu, and other Gujaratis, 
too. should read this work. 


San-aLiOiTi Oovcfo: Bp Xatwarlal P. Skahy Esq. 
n-x. Printed at the Anaeit Bandhu Printing Ptess, 
Surat. Cloth bound 120. Price Jit. 1-12-0 


Jayadev’s Oita Govial is a literary pem in 
Sanskrit. It U not possible to translate its beauty 
into vernaculars which lack the wealth and ttesi* 
bility of Sanskrit vocabulary. An existing tran- 
slation by Itio Bahadur Keshablal II. Dhtuva into 


(^jarati, because o! the scholarly attainments of 
tto translator, tries to go as near the original as 
(lossible. The present translation has. however, 
nimed more at easiness of stylo than at scholarli- 
ttess. and it may be that those who scorn the 
trouble involved in perusing a scholarly work 
luay find solace in perusing an easier work, dis- 
icgardiog its other faults and short-comings. The 
^rk, however, needs encouragement- 


SitasuuuLO. ASH Ciucrpaschashiea : -By 
i^gardaa J. Paid. Printed at the Suryaprakash 
jVinJiny Press. Ahmedabad. Cloth bound, (icith 
jnetures) Pp. 100. Price Bs. 2. {1926), 

The romantic story of how a teacher fell in 
jOve with his pupil, a princess, and was ordered to 
pe executed by her father on discovery of it, and 
iiow he was reprieved on singmg fifty sloias one 
f3 he mountM each of the fifty steps leading to 
|he execution platform, rearing his undying Jove 
for her. is versified by Kavi . Bilhan_; it has been 
translated into English in his inimitable way bv 
gir Edwin Arnold, and Mr. I’atei has attempted 
re-telling it in Gujarati verse. Ue has, in doing so, 
supplied a want. 


OUKRENOY AND PRICES IN INDI^ 


By TKOFESSOR J. C. SIXHA, D. Si 


THE post-war literature on currency is a 
''' TQluminoos one Even in India many books 
on tho subject have been issued in recent yeais. 
Uafortunately, mcist of them cover the same 
ground- tjaeitious of currency history and theory 
which have boon authonUtively dealt with, ate 
often introduced merely to increase the lulk of 
some books. Tao present ToJuma also is not 
entirely free from this defect. 

Tiic book IS dmdcvX into three sections. Part I 
contains a historie-il surrey of Indian currency 
from ISCR5 to 1920 This sulject has b^n dealt 
with bv many writers but our authors have des- 
cnbe<l more fully than anv other ' the gold more- 
luenl” in India during the third quarter of the 
hat century and how it was "suddenly shelved 
lU " 

W-i tir'd. sJ.’ji w. this, vw.r, mu. bitftjRsfcJiif manna}, 
of tho Keport of tho Min-held Commission '^he 
reasons which lei the authorities to sit tight over 
this report and take no action. ’ is. acconling to 
ouf authors, "one of the unexplained mvstenes of 
tho history of Indi.an currency” (p- 2S). Though 
no otficul explanation h-os been given, the chief 
obstacla to tho acceptance of tho Kepoit. appears 
to have t-eeu the almost continuous fall in the 
yal'ie of silver, which l«saa from the year 1S67. 
laadcntally, the authors tell us that this was the 
first currency commission appointed by tho 


•Co, Bombay. l?27, pp xvi+519. Pnee Ks. U'). 


Government of India. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, a currency committed waa appointed os 
(Oriy as 17S7 by the government of Comwalhs 
which took oral and wntten evidence in India, as 
describe in a paper read at the e-ghth meeting 
of the Indian Historical Uocords Commission at 
fnhore lo 1925. 

Part II of tho book is devoted to a study of 
IcduQ prices. Here t..e authors are mainly on 
pew ground.- The section opens with a study of 
index numbers India Office llemorandnm of 
'!sS5.87 and substuuent index numbers of Indian 
(inces are bnelly examined. But there is an im- 
(*ortant omission. The authors have-not mentioned 
tho recent index numbers, published in the Bombay 
f^liQur Gazette and in the Indian Trade Journal, 
{■afeutta. It is true that Ibeso relate to prices in 
Bomtay and Calcutta and do not give a very 
accurate idea ol I'ne KeneraX price level throughout 
lhe countiy. But it should be remembered that 
CaleutUt index numbers aie regularly quoted 
in the monthly butletm of the League of Nations 
for representing pnce-changes in Lidia. 

The study of .price-levels is followed by the 
gtudy of pnees of individual commodities like rice, 
viheat. sugar, tea. cotton, jote. coal and oilseed-?. 
The autliors arnve at certain conclusions, which 
are open to cnticism. 

"The price-history of sugar,” they tell us. "is 
pne of the most ill.aminating luustrations of what 

policy of determmed protection nan achieve” 
fplTb). The authors gravely tell us that the 
dic.*reace between the cost of production here 
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and that abroad should be bridged by an adequate 
piote-tire duty Uhis difference amounting accord 
ms to them to the paltry figure of 76®A m 1913) 
although the theory of equalising costs has been 
discarded eyen in Amenca, ■where it was fir&t 
p^roclaimed as the true principle of protectioa 
The reason assigned is equally curious— the 
infancy of the industry 1 

Nor ran one sapport the authors’ contention 
that the Indian coal industry requires protection 
which m their opmion deserves to be strengthMi 
ed a good deal more if it is to become an active 
force in stimulating our other industries When 
It 13 remembered that our coal production exceeds 
OTr consumption the case for a prohibitive import 
du y becomes stronger still (pp 239 240) One 
fails to see how by a protective import duty on 
foreign coal the Indian coal industry can be made 
an active force in stimulating our indastiies’ 
ror as the Tariff Board has pointed out. all 
measnies which tend to raise the cost of fad are 
prejudicial to industrial development ’ 

accept the authors view that the 
fr'wt f 0 tif jute are determined 

hv Its (sw) monopolistic supplies (p 228) The 

J entrenched monopolies 

Chairman of the^^diar^Jut? Mm^Tsst^itlSn 

wm lorelm M«““fh«so Kfket?’” b^T"K 
Of long voywea and^°whi^h^ ^ *1! 

rema"kWb!,uS‘®th^5,g°®ff.„'^‘‘h some general 
represenUMve prira IctM determining a 

etab lity of cxchange-rafe bete^o “igSo^d 

miUuoL°”orpn«°Tp™8) 

about Indus eiclos^f Omaris 

bear a large mlhiion of pii«s witLui^^'®^ 

ing their production Bwals tWo* en^mger 
important rrodocts m InWoL,^"! ^ 

periods in IndifaSd m between the 

has Icon too alsolutely draw^ f counfriea 
to see Out India IS eiDimh?^.y. ‘‘ ‘s drfRcnU 

sa T"'™ « 

W Unm -Artel'S hJlms' a”°fi ^ 5 ‘“ 


national market, such as silver copper wheat 
cotton have about the same gild prico the world 
over transportation and taxes aside no matter 
whether the quotations aro m dollars francs, 
pounds or marks On the other hand many 
articles such as aluminum goods pottery and 
china ware or spscialired cheraica's antt m^tallurgi 
cal products which either do not eater largely 
into mtemational trade or whose prices are ad- 
justed slowly show a great divergence of gold 
prices in the s“7eral markets of the world ’ 
(Depr^aniftf Exchange and InternaUotial Trade,. 
second edition p 20) 

Even in the case of England the satre dispantr 
between sheltered aud unsheltered prices is 
noticeable as pointed out by Kejnes and other 
monetary theorists 

The authors have missed the obvious point that 
the assuaiptiou of special characteristics of the- 
lodian price-level is not no essary to prove the 
thesis that relative redundancy of currency for 
short perms was quite likely under the pre war 
system Even the Hilton \oung Commission has 
observed the automatic working of the exchange 
staoda d is thus not adequately provided for m 
India Under the Indian system contraction is not 
1C) ***’®*' automatic" {Report para 

Part III of tig book deals with the three issues 
raisM by the Hilton Young Commission wa- the- 
standard the ratio (the authors put it as the unit) 
and the Keserve Bank 

\\ith regaid to the first question the authors- 
explain why Indiau public opinion has been over- 
whelmingly lu favour of gold standard with a gold 
wrrency The introduction of such a system m 
j should negotiate for her 
gold requirements directly with the United States 
or through England (p 453) » The United Srates 
do possess large quantities of free gold the with 
drawal Ola part ol tbs Mid to India would 
create no credit diffi'u ty Eat the lutrodSn 
m India would give a hra?v 
blow to the American silver interest and nafurallr 

we are weboine neither as creditors of our ovra 
S BMlu, 

rt°S„T„ "'.C'Si'S 

rnmm-m 

ss”Af 

disturbance that would b« Pmv risk of a 
80 UQcertam that u is un2f? of gold is 

‘^“«“t*orora«amstEoKrreScy 

the S™ MBB.ble 

wthjnl Bold Kl-i Btandapd 

Standard The seennd exchange 

the^Var The Curre^rr fvi® discredited during 
r^mmended the gold^buUion’^Kfa?rll‘^3 therefore, 
.te TOm»„ E„es p, »d™iSa''J:i=Vl 5 
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standard and avoids the difficulties of gold 


<^^■6007" . . ^ . 

Oar authors approve of the CoruRiission^ 
scheme subject to the criticism that the gold 
reserve should be located exclusivelv in India.— 
an opinion, ■which is held by all Indian publicists. 
We endorso also the corollary to this proposition 
tliat "the Currency Authority shall do its work 
of tuying and selling gold only m India.” (P. 472). 

Wc wish however that the authors had 
suggested closer buying and selling rates for 
gold. It is difficult to understand ■why it Is 
necessary to prescribe the selling rate ou the 
basis of p+2o. in order to prescryo the Bombay 
buflion market, although the London balhou 
market is not affected by the very close buying 
and selling rates fixed by the Rank of 
England, ns. £3 173 Od and £3 17a lO'M. per 


One fills to see how this gold biutioQ standard 
nuy bo called a standard at all. when gold will 
admittedly vary from its par value by as much 
as 23 per cent. If a yardstick is Rometimes e<iQal 
to 3G inches and sometimes to 3G8 inches, no 
scientist would accept it as a standard for oieosans 
ment. Exactly the same argument applies to 
monetarj* standards. 

It has been suggested that it is a sop to 
Bombay which is unhappy over the ISd. rate. 
It seems that the powerful Exchange Banks, 
which fln.%oro gold imports as well as the wealthy 
bullion dealers of Viestetn India have been 


by the aulhorities at Is. 6d. since October 1924, 
sod that steps have been taken to maintain this 
rate, by controlling the internal price-level— 
The fact that these steps have been taken for 
a fairly long time, for more than two years, must 
result in the adjustment of the internal yriee level 
tctlb the world pnee lever (p. 613) (italics axe onrs). 
This admission cots the ground on which most 
of the arguments for Is. 4d. rate are based. 

We now pass on to the last qnestion discussed 
in the book, fit., the problem of the Reserve 
Bank. The authors support the view of tho 
maioritr of the Currenev Commission that a 
separate Reserve Bank is desirable for India. 

Donbts have been raised that the amount or’ 
rediscounting to be done in India being small, (he 
Reserve Bank will not be a paying concern.. Such 
doubts are wholly unfounded. The sole rght of 
iiote-i«sne, the free deposit of Government balances 
and the compulsory deposit from the scheduled 
banks, will give tho Reserve Bank sufficient funds 
which, even if employed at a very low rate of 
interest. wiU bring a handsome profit 


Our anthers nahtly oppose the special preference 
... ... -...j.-- jjjjj Impenal Rink la 


as a whole. At the same lime (ho Reserve 
Bank's obl'gatioo to sell gold in ludia has been 
mado a mere paper obligation. The Bank will 
ordinarliy bo the dearest market (or gold m this 
country. The Commission’s chita that its scheme 
“is an absoloto gold standard ' "since gold bars 
are to bo given in exchange for notes or silver 
rupees, not for export only, but for any purpose.’ 
(fiiTiorf, para 60) is therefore unfounded. Wo 
suggest that our currency authority should buy 
and sell gold in India at a reasonable difference, 
say ono per cent. Not until this is done, can the 
new standard be an improvement upon the old one 
m this respoct. 

On the ntio nuestioa onr authors express their 
opinion in fivour of Is. 4d. rate, mainly on the 
ground that "tho standard unit of valne, once 
hxed. must bo regarded as sacred and shonfd not 
bo changed.” This is certainly a good principle. 
But i: must bo borne in mind that during the 
currency experiment in 1920. the rate had already 
been ch-mged to 2s gold and the rupee left its 
old moorings M early a.s 1917. 

As to the “sanctity” of the Is. 4d ratio, tho 
following remarks of the Slaltst. which ■was by no 
moans a blind supporter of the Is. 6d rate, may be 
<luotod : “Oiven tho (act that since 1914. the 
internal purchasing power of each rupee has 
been reduced by about 35 p. c.. the claims of 
Muity as far as outstanding contracts euter^ into 
Wfore tho war aro concernod, •would seem to 
de-nand a fixation of the rupee at a parity 
h'uher than that which obtained before the'Var. 

(I'fto SlifuJ, Sept 11. I92GI 

ln_this connection our authors strangely observe 
that the nuestion of pnee-adjU'tment is a mere 
tniism and need not bo ra'sed at alt ’ (p. viiik "The 
posiuon u that tho exchange has been deteimmcd 


to tho shareholders .. - - 

•nibscribiog to the capital of the pioposcd bank. 
The Commission recommended that ”tne Impenal 
Bank’s shareholders should be given the first 
opportunity of sabscnhiog for the capital stock 
of the Reserve Bank. The Bill provides for 30p c. 
of the capital to be subscribed by 'the Imperial 
Bank oa an institntion and not by its icdivldvml 
shareholders This has led the Exchange Banks 
(0 ask that another thirty per cent, of the capital 
should be reserved for the echcdnled banka, whoke 
head offices are regt«tered in India or the BntiSh 
Empire. If any such preference Is conceded., fhe'e 
seems to be no reason for making any distinction 
between (he British and the Foreign Banks included 
in (he First Sebednteof the Bill. 

The basis for this preference therefore requires 
examination. It has been said that the Imperial 
Bank deserves some consideration as a eort of 
compensation for its alleged “sacrifice,” for, it is 
going to be deprived of the greater part of the 
Oovernment balances. We are further told that the 
Bank has been compelled to open a largo number 
of new bracches which do not pav. 

But It may be noh d that tho Imperial Bank is 
not going to lose the prestige of being the custodian 
of Oovernment funds. It will act as the sole agent 
of the Reserve Bank at all places m British India 
where there is a branch of tho Imperial B-ink and 
DO branch of the Reserve Bank. The fact that 
substantial Oovernment balances -will still be kept 
m tho Impenal Bonk will give it sufficient 
prestige in the eyes of the public. How valuable 
this pnvilege i-*, may be realised from the fact 
that some Indian banks were anxious to have 
Oovernment balances even by depositing adequate 
amount cf Government securities. 

During the last war, a Bengali Zamindar of 
some education, withdrew all his money from the 
diMnet lean office and deposited it in the local 
Co-operative Central Bank on the ground ihat the 
Utter "was a Government institubon." If such bo 
the presti^ of a co-cperative tank, ihe rnvihge 
c! having Government balances which the Impend 
Bank will still enjoy, must be a valued one. 

It may also be said that a considerable part of 
the Reserve Bank's lalanccs kept m the Imperial 
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18 no reason -shv its brinctea should remaip dcalmc vitb monors fboii d po to 

unremnneratire after the first le^ years ol their »hfl State 

establishment unless the adramistrative chan^ RiU prorision has been made lor a vm moderate 
there are toolieavy -Rethink therefore that the dividend lo the sUrpholdcra ood the la is ^ 
proposed preference to the Imperial Bank in be paid to the State. As inlcr=t u ill have to w 
subscnhinp shares is uniustified The case lor na d on the debentures of the proposed state-own^ 
preference to Exchange Banks is weaker still bank v.e doubt s^hether fins latter institution 

"■ ’ . r. . . I.-.I. TV .» xrould bnOR more profit to the Ooveroment os 

pecially vrlicn it is remembered lluit the manapo- 
menl of a stale-owned inatilujon is apt to be 
cxtnvariot especially in India 

The question whether a capitalist owned Bant 
would serve the interests of indipenous trade- 
depends nliimalely on the sharelioldcrs If the 
maionty of th'^tn is unsympathetic to Indian 
interest, ind penoos trade may net pot adeqoate 
facilities But there is no ground for this , 
assumption The real reason why tho State 
Bank is advocated is that Indian Publicists are 
afraid that the Dank nay bo controlled by huropeos 
capitalists wlie it is apprehended 1 ave no- 
sympatliy tor Indian trade and industnes 2 t i» 
ditBcuU to snppest any practicable measure to 
allay this suspicion except to ask patriotic Indians 
to invest in the shares of the Reserve Bank 
although the yield will i* low 

To coocluae the book before us contains s 
mass of useful information on Indian cnrroncj 


Tne Joint Select Committee of both Houses of 
the Central Legislature -which recently met in 
Bombay apparentlv solved this question by advo- 
cating a state bank without share cap tal The 
arguments advanced m fa-vonr of this scheme arc 
firstly that the Reserve Bank as proposed by the 
Oovemoent will not coramaod public confideoce. 
Secondly the profits earned by the Bank id 
dealing with Government tuone^s should go lo 
the State and not to the shareholders Lastly it 
18 problematical whether a capitalist owned bank 
would servo tl e interests of indigenous trade and 
commerce 

It cannot be denied that the Government 
management ol currency in this country has been 
on the whole a failure We doubt wliether the 
control of credit and currency by a State Bank of 
India would fare better We fail to see bow a 
directorate independent ol Oovemment control can 
bo formed if the State is to be directly responsible 
for the institution It is curious that our politi 
Clans -who were most vocal against state control of 
catrency, at© now the loudest 


- -- , and prices and its value to the student would 

curacy at© now the loudest m praising _the be mneh enhanced by condensation and leavinir 
virtnesof a State Bank involving as it does state out of n alter not essential to the arguments of the- 
control of currency and credit oulhors b 

The argument that a state-aided bank will not 
command as much public coufideuce as a state- 


TRE mBLEU or FOhmC&L (fBFKESENTATrOfr IN INDIA. 

By professor GURMOKH NIHAT SIVQH 
H*narc8 Hindu Hnticr-fiifv 


P OUTICAL prophets of the 18 th cenlnry 
had become so much disgusted wiUi the 
workings of autocracy m its vanous 
terms and distance had lent so great a charm 
to picture of tho Athenian dem-xjracr of 
Iho Peiiclean Age that they began to regard 
democracy as the one panacea for all hUMn 


Ills And though the actual working of 
demncTacy has not fulfilled the high cr 
pectahons of its early admirers and has oven 
disappointed some of its sinceresl friends it 
all *l!Lr 1^1 people 

V Democracy is of two kind* of Hie direcf 

type and of the representative character Direct 
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democracy certainly appears more desirable 
but it is also more difficnlt of achievement 
In fad, it reqaires a very high standard of 
development among the people. The people 
most possess a high sense of civic responsi- 
bility, a snfficient knowledge and nnderstand- 
ing of local people and loc-al problems, and 
a considerable amonnt of political edneation 
if they are to work the instilation of direct 
democracy soccessfnlly. And so far all 
attempts to introdnea it in large connlries 
have proved abortive. Direct democracy may 
be possible in small city stales or countries 
like Switzerland ; but it is impracticable in 
places like America, Russia or India. The 
Russian experiment is, without a shadow of 
doubt,' a complete failure from this point of 
view. The attempt to introduce direct 
democracy has actually resulted in the 

infroducfion of indirect' representation anrf 
of nnresponsive autocracy at the top. This 
is inevitable in a large country. When the 
snruber of citizens'* exceeds a few thousand, 
and when the inhabitants are scattered over 
A large area .sod esDoot all be gathered in a 
big hall or a square to deliberate and to 
register their decisions one way or the other, 
some sort of representation become? indis- 
pensable. It may be mentioned herd in 
parenthesis, that initiative and recall cannot 
solre the complicated problems of to-day 
As pointed out by Professor Laski — 

“For ^ hat is, as a rule, urgent .in the issues 
they raise is not the simple desirability of affirma- 
tive or negative resroose, but the much more 
complex question of the desirability of a particular 
solution stated in all its complex statutory terms. 
The difficulty, in fact, which direct goverument in- 
volves 13 the final difficulty that it is by its 
natoro far too crude an instrument ito find room 
for the nice distinctions inherent in the art of 
government:”. 

And if a direct and responsible system of 
representation is not accepted — because that 
will convert direct democracy into indirect 
democracy — a series of federations has to be 
arranged as in Russia or in Miss FollePs 
scheme, the result of which is the adoption 
of indirect election— from the local to the 
city or district group, from the city and 
district groups to the provincial group, frdm 
the provincial groups to the national group, 
and in some cases from the national groups 
to the Imperial or international group. The 
members of the group at the top have really 
no living connection with the members of 
the local group at Uio ^ bottom and thus feel 
no sense of responsibility to the people at 
large. 


Tho defects of indirect elections aro 
quite well known in India and may be des- 
cribed in the words of the authors of the 
Xonlagn-Chelmsford Report. While criticising 
the system of “doubly Indirect” elections iu 
force under the Morley-Minto scheme the 
authors observe : 

“There is absolutely no connection between the 
supposed primary voter and the man who sits as 
hi3 representative on the legislative council, ard 
ftic vote of the supposed primary voter has no 
efTect upon theprccesdings of tho legislative council, 
lo such ctrcum3tanc83 there can be no responsibilily 
upon, and no political education for. the people 
Who nominally exercise the vote”. 

The system of indirect elections was 
tried in the United States of America for 
neatly a century and a quarter and was in 
•he end disc.irded in 1913, as it proved in- 
Inrioos to the local life of the States. It 
•nfrotfuced national issues info local poA'fics 
and vitiated the whole local atmosphere. 

For large countries like India then direct 
democracy is altogether impracticable, and 
■tsort most be had to repiesentative demo- 
cracy 

II 

Id representative democracy attempt is 
(nade to create an Assembly which is. so to 
Cpcak, the nation in miniatore. As far as 
Possible ali sections of the people and 
especially all political interests and opinions 
Should be represented in proportion to their 
klreogtb in the country and in particular 
bare should be Laken that minorities are not 
placed absolutely at the mercy of the 
majority but are allowed an adequate oppor- 
tunity of .inflnencing the decisions of. the 
Assembly. Several systems have been 
devised to give proper representation 
to niiooiities; but before referring to them,, 
it is necessary to disenss the basis on 
which representation should proceed. Re- 
presentation may be on territorial basis, on 
noiumunal lines, -on the group principle or 
On a mixed basis. Ode of these has been 
ruled out by the Western people as inimical 
to responsible or self-government. On the 
other hand, . representation on communal 
basis is ^ regarded by a large number in- . 
iudia as “an inevitable, and even ahealthy, 
'Stage in the development of a non-political . 
■peep!®.” The authors of the ilontagn-Chelms- 
lord Report demurred strongly to this view. 
They wrote:— 

“But when we consider what responsible 
tovemment implies, and how it was developed m 
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tbe 'kotW "we cannot taVe itis Tiew In the Iboro^ and the words of the joint aathors of 
earlier form -ahich it assumed m Europe it the Jlootaga Cbelmsford Report ought to prove 
app»?ared onlv an eje opener to Ihem Communal representa- 

J.U »d«dly po,<o. ^h,ch oEce 
tho otato to a citizen’® nliMnanr-f* Wo rnTielndft ififrrtttiif"P(i into the svsfpm 'oreads itself 


i,.o W....V .>/ c allegiance We conclude 

unhesitatiEfily that the bi'foiy of self Boveroment 
araons the nations who deveiciped it and spread 
it thronsh the world is deei'ively acainst the 
Emission ly tho State of any diviaea allegiance 
aninst the State's arranRinR \ta tnembeta in any 
way which encourages them to think of them- 


introduced into the system 'prends 
over the whole organism and eats away tho 
Titals of the body Lite the snake it has 
to be killed as «oon as it is born , if allowed 
to snivive^ it works havoc, as it has already 
done 10 almost all parts of the country It 


has killed the delicate and young plant of 


than itself 

The principle of comninnal representation 
was carefully discussed and strongly con- 
demned by Ur ^lontagii and Lord Cbclms 
ford in their classic report on Indian Con- 
sUtational Reforms, and it wonld not hare 
been necessary to examine it here to day it 
they had been strong enough to act up to 
their convictions and had followed (be 
dictates of reason and experience Bat the 
lad that the Reforms of 1919, instead of 
discarding communal representation, Rfcally 
ortonded its application and that one big 
community in India— the Mnslim community 
—still continues to cUroonr for it and that 
it forms a centra of fierce controversy in 
the country makes a dispassionate considera- 
tion of It absolutely esscatul. 


lit 


Tho greatest defect of communal repre 
sentation, one which is fatal to the growth 
o! Indian nationality and self goverolng 
institntions m tho country, ts that it makes 


Hindu Blo'lem Unity and has created cotu- 
maual tension all over the country Those 
persons who were prepared to drink from 
tho «anie cup are breaking each other's heads 
and calling each other ugly names And in 
a cosmopolitan city like Calcutta we hare 
the spectacle of bloody riots lasting for dajs 
at an end and the unholy sight of the burn 
ing of temple', mosques and Qutdwaras ' 
Coramona! representation has strengthened 
and spread the communal mentality Com- 
munal spirit IS rife in the country ,ftod 
everywheio one bears of Touttni and Jbbfig, 
San^athan and Mnhabir Dais National 
organisations are withering away for lack of 
iDterest and support but communal organisa- 
tions are multiplying and aUtaotvug crowds 
of supporter' Ooe by one the national 
leaders are succumbing to the intoxication of 
tbe communal vaccine and one dees not know 
where tbe process will stop if things are 
allowed to drift for long 

Coniraunal representation is however, not 
only injunous to the growth of the citizen 


the people think of their dilTorences and spirit and the development of self governing 
division' and prevents them from acquiring inslitation', it is leally harmful to tho 


‘the citizen spirit" As pointed out by the 
Btontagn Chelm'ford Report and as illustrated 
by tho cipcnoaco of tho past few years and 
the state of affairs in tho country to-day . 

“Division hv creeds and clvses means (bn 
creition o! political camps orjraoiscJ sgarost each 


progress of tho community whose interests 
it seeks to protect As pointed out hy the 
authors of the report on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms — 

*A minority which is civen special represent- 
which baa lest cempared wita \bc BUenset 


r to occur” 

Thc ^0 aro words well worth ponderw" 
oTOr* Thr'ro were not a few among the 
leaders of Uie Indian National CongrcssinlOlC 
-ind therearo still some loading penonsaraongst 
us to diy. who hug them'clvcs with the 


Another defect of communal representa- 
Ucnisthat under it ‘the giro and take 
which IS tbo c«cnco of political life is lack- 
*"g. There is no inducement to the one Ride 


ihe communal system stereotypes existing 
relations On tho other hand, under n 


oa'nrc and that it will ihortly give way. in 
anio miracnloua fashion, to i natiooal system 
of roprc'cntation Soch persons arc expect- 
ing a crop of r'jngccs from a field of 


system of common electorates there is 
chtcce for Iho development of good will, 
toleration towards cadi other, fnendly feel. 
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logs and relations, regard' for each other’s 
wishes, desire to study each other’s needs 
and effort to please each other. There is an 
opportuoitj-, at aay rate, for the growth of 
the citizen spirit, which, as has been shown 
above, is so essential for the development of 
self-government in the country. 

, However, there is one fandamental lioint, 
which is almost always ignored in contro- 
versies on the subject, and to which I wish 
to draw special attention. Communal menta- 
lity has got so tremendous a bold over as 
that we - cannot imagine a sphere where 
there are no divisions on communal lines. 
Because differences of religion have been 
made (he basis of social and other distinc- 
tions we have taken for granted that they 
mu<t also _ba made the basis of political 
te9reaeQta.Uoa, It d.iS!e.ceacea nt teUgloa 
matter so mneh in other spheres they most 
matter in politics as well 1 And drugged 
with this mentality we have never made 
any « serious effort to 6od put what 
csactiy aie our communal differences in 
politics, ily conviction is ‘formed alter 
careful study— that in politics, in thiogs 
that matter in politics, oar differences do not 
foitanately run on commucal lines ; and it 
is only oui tommaoal mentality that is playing 
costly tricks on us, which has created a 
sort of mirage before our eyes and which 
makes us see differences where there are 
really none ' 

Let os examine the differences among 
Indians on important political questions, say 
on the need and kind of self-government, on 
the need for state help to industry and 
agriculture, on the maintenance of law and 
order, on the desirability of the lodianisatiooT 
of army and otbCr public services, on the 
questions of tariffs and transport, on eda- 
cational development in ‘the country, *od 
matters sanitary and a host of other ques- 
tions that come up for decision before the ' 
I/’gislafive Assembly or a provincial Conncil. 

1 make bold to assert’ that on none of 
these opinion is divided in the country o» 
communal lines. And I cite the pages of 
the proceedings of the Indian legislative 
Council and the Assembly in support of my 
slatemenL There are, however two. questions 
which are generally put in a different 
category (i) the question of the distri- 
bntion of loaves and fishes and (ill the 
measures dealing wUb the peculiar problems 
of a particular community, like the abolition 
of Saii, the legalising of widow xc-marriage. 


mau^gement of the Onrdwaras, etc. Even 
in regard to these I submit there is really 
ii(» commaual difficulty. 

(0 The question of the services— of the 
distribution of positions and privelleges — is 
no doubt a ticklish one. Self-interest and 
gpeed often make persons blind and r^n- 
rgasonable. They care little for self-contra- 
dictions provided they gain their narrow- 
selfish ends. Those who regard caste dis- 
tinctions of the type prevalent in South 
India mmstrous, iohumau aud barbaric, for 
selfish ends of their own, begin to justify 
the Glass Areas BUI in South Africa I' 
Tiiose who wax eloquent at the 'injustice 
of excluding capable Indians from higher 
pcisUiOQS in the country on grounds of race 
atid colour and clamour for giving equal 
Q^QurtonitiM to mea of all races and shades 
of colour, for selfish purposes of their own 
begin to advocate the filling of all posts on 
communal grounds' 'When it suits tbeir 
pnrposcs they make efficiency the basis for 
constituting the services bnt when it does 
not satisfy their greed they give a back place 
to efficiency and put community in its place * 
Communal greed has really made us so blind 
aod ooreasoaable that we care very little for 
soeb seli-coutndictious And we have pushed 
platters to such ridicalous length that even 
admissions to schools and colleges are being 
regulated on communal tines The zeal 
displayed by persons like Sir Fazli Hussain 
io affording educational facilities for their 
cO-reUgioQists is indeed admirable, bnt the 
methods used are abominable. If one 
niedical collego or one public First Grade 
College is insufficient for the needs of the 
province, to make provision for another one 
i« not only right but ooble, but to * keep out* 
a superiofstudent, simply because he belongs 
to a particular community, and to make room 
for au inferior student of another community’ 
is. to say the least, unjust. Educational and 
ether opportunities for full development ought 
to be provided for children and adults of all 
pastes, creeds, communities, colours and races, 
and positions and privelleges distributed on 
fhe basts of merit and efficiency.' Such is- 
the ptiuciplo found by. experience in the- 
varhus parts, of the world to be most Just,* 
reasonable -and bsst suited to the interests of 
(Muntry 'and humanity. It hasonly to bo-, 
iipplied to the .case in point — the services 
questioa in India-raud the whole difficulty ' 
disappears at once. 

(u) The .other ^matter is a less difficult 
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one And there is really no controversy on ance 1920 would have made tlie people of 
the point Eicry one realises that the India wise and strong enough to refuse to 
Asscmbk will be guided by enlightened have anything to do with any scheme ot 
opinion ^of the particular community in reforms which is based on the evil system 
matters affecting that community alone And of communal repiesentation 
IQ purely religions and social matters a Since the point has been raised in tue 

composite state cannot afford to taU the pTCs,entday controversy on the subject, if 
initiative or to have a positive policy of its may be mentioned in passing that even tne 
own cvccpt that of perfect nentnlity, authors of the Montford . Report did not feel 


impartiality and toleration 
IV 

After reading the defects of communal 
representation which are so clearly and 

m such a masterly manner described in 
the Montagu Chclm«ford Report ono is 
strongly tempted to ask Was it then 
to kill the bndding spirit [of Indian nationality 
and to give no chance to the development 
of self governing institutions in the country 
that Mr Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
recognised the principle of commuoal 
rcprosenlatioa and made it a part and 
parcel of their scheme of reforms And 
it becomes very difficult for one to answer 
the question in the negative especially in 
view of the following lines wtiUco*b\ 
them bv way of anticipation — ■* 

The Cntish Oovorsment is often accased of 
dividing men in order to govern them Out if it 
unnecessinly divides them at the very moment 
ikhen It protea es to start them on the road to 
Rovcrnins themsehca it will nod it dtfUcuU to 
inec* the cliatve of being hi pocritiea ot short 
sishted ’ 

In any case one cannot help regretting 
that tho authors of the Report and our 


pledged to support the Muslim claim for 
separate representation in provinces in which 
the Muhammadans were in a majority They 
wrote — , 

put we can seo no reason to set up communal 
representation for Muhammadans m anv province 
where they form the majority of voters ’ 

And to grant them special representation 
IQ provinces like Bengal -ind the Punjab and to 
Ignore the claims of the Hindu Minority therein 
was not only wrong but very unjust 
Favouritism ‘with one is almost always 
sure to lead to injustice with others 


lu the Western World two principles 
arefighting for ascendancy lo conocction with 
tepresentaUon The group principle 13 raakiog 
strong assaults on the supremacy of territorial 
tepresenlalion In India economic groups 
are still nebulons and unorganised though 
certain rcligiou®, social socio economic, 
educatioonl and commercial groups, are 
becoming important and deserv e separate 
representation. But still the territorial 


strong and wise enough to say no to all T_j„i I!*’, asset of the people The 

TcprcsoiitatioDs lor the recognition or eaten still Very much of a fixture to the 

Sion of communal rcprc'entation As lo tho ana is averse to inigratiou Under these 
reasons given by the joint authors for tbcir C'vc'imstauces representation must be based 
inconsistency it is rot ncce«aTy lo say 7^*^ territorial principle On 

much excel t that it is ft ease o! adding t"® ®tUer hand tho organised group life must 
Insult to injury Milh what ingennousness » share of repreoQatatiou 

do the joint authors ask *b® religious groups as groups, as 

“Ilovi can we say to tl na (the Muhamradans) ®^®“tsed entities should bo given represon- 
Ihai we rvsaid ih** decision tl IpfiO as mistaken vauon in the same way as a University or 
lliillu retention 18 lacomntille with jroKrosS to a Chamber of Commerce is renresent/d at 
wirdi resrnnsil'i. Rovemaent that its rercrsal nrcsenl As ^tnioA »u *“ 

will eventoslh I-' to their Unehl, and foiih«c nwmWT- cimnM u 4 k legislative 

T'vwn* wo lave decided to co lock on t ’ assembly 'tuould bo tho nation m rnmiaturo 

At ary rate let us hope that tho aulbort Ihcv sh3^l?« country 

cltboTiext reioit on Indian Constitnlional I nc^JnSi; fh« 

H forms will bare the courage to fell tho of representing tho 

to . 0 , comnoooll, th.t .s .1,11 short 

lighted enough to t'l for special rrpresen present timo— as so called 

lation for It'clf and U at the results .of the Part in tho 

aclnal woikirg tf corn-unal repre^enlatioS „r With the modernisation 

. vjiccmaiioa of India religious group, will cease to be 
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as important as they arc to-day, then their 
representation can bo rednccd or even done 
away with. Bat as Ion? as they continno 
to exist as organised entities and play an 
important part in the life of the nation, they 
hare a right to be represented on the Icgis- 
latnrcs. 

YI 

It is thns a combination of territorial and 
gronp representation, with the territorbl 
in the ascendance, that seems best snited 
for India at the present stage of its develop- 
ment and which offers a rational and 
scientific solntion for the commnnal difficnlty 
which is dominating tho situation to-day. 
There is one other point that needs mention 
in this connection: it is the division of 
conslitncncles into urban and rural as has 
been done in some provinces in India, as, 
for instance, in the Panjab. Iteprescntation 
• of Agricnltural and lodastrial interests as 

■ such is perfectly legitimate and a provision 
: has already been made for their representation 
’ fa the above scheme in conacctioo with 

■ group representation. Bat to divide the 
nelghboDring people, and to lint together 
men totally nnknown to each other as has 
beea done in creating the orban and raral 
constitnencics in the Panjab is absolutely 
onjastifiablc. In some cases specially, urban 
representatioo is reduced to a farce, as for 
instance, in the case of tho urban Sikh 
constituency. IIow can one person know 

. the needs of voters situated as far apart as 
Ambala on one side, Rawalpindi on the 
other and Lyallpnr on the third ? And what 
1 are tho points of contact after all belwceu. 
say, tho voters of Amritsar and those of 
Ly jlpur town ? And how tronhlesooio and 
I expensive an election campaign is bound to 
^ be in such a case ? And who are after all 
the representatives sent from the rural con- 
stiloencies ? Are not several of them town 
’ dwellers, and some of them even members 
] of that much-derided class, tho Indian law- 
! yers ? And are the money-lending Zamindars 
‘ greater friends of the rural population than 
some of their own relations working, may be, 

( temporarily in the neighbouring town ? Under 
such circumstances one cannot wonder that 
a British publicist accused the Punjab 
j Government of gerrymandering ! 
j Id any case, it is earnestly hoped that 
; when tho system of representation is revised ' 
' in tho near fulnre, this unnatural and on- 
{ fortunate distinction between urban and 


rural constituencies— in a conutry, wlioro few 
towns have any urban life or peculiarly 
pkbaa interests to protect and where there 
I'* Iittlo danger of agricultural classes being 
io a minority — will bo removed and each 
pPoviflca will bo divided into moro natural 
find rational constitucucics. 

VII 

Tho work of dividing tho country into 
constltueacios is a very important, difficult 
and a delicate one, and ono which roust bo 
portormed with a due senso of responsibility 
®nd honesty. Unfortunately, an electoral 
system admits of manipulation and a govern- 
lUinl, if selfishly inclined, miy arrange tho 
scats in such a way as to place its opponents 
■0 an nnfavonrablo position. This process 
of manipnlation is known by tho name of 
gerryiaandering"— an expression which ori- 
ginated in America, wliero this evil was 
Ctoatly prevalent at one time On the other 
b^od. democratic principles require that the 
electoral system should be such a? "to onablo 
the logisJativo assembly to embody the 
opinions of the majority and tho minority 
oq tho great issues of public interest," nnd 
to connect tho voters in a real and living 
nJanner with tho government in power. 

It IS held by sovcral eminent writers on 
tho subject that the electoral areas should 
bft large, each returning not ono but several 
membere. so that minorities may receive 
adequate representatiou There are some 
aUjong them who would make tho consti- 
tuency as largo as an Indian province or 
a small country like England, so that even 
a small and scattered minority may act to- 
goibcr and poll enongh votes to return a 
member. Large, multiple-member consti- 
toencics have been gaining popularity in 
recent times in tho VTcst. And in 
order to make them useful for minority 
representation various methods like those of 
livnltcd and commuoal voting, or tho two 
typos of _ proportional representation— have 
b(i«n devised. Tho ono which is favoured 
most at present is tho system of proportional 
representation of the single transferable vote 
type. 

Opinion is divided among o.vpcrts as to 
fte merits of proportional representation. 
Tljosowho favour it stress tho importance of 
giving representation to minorities and making 
the assembly a nation in miniature in tho 
toao sense of tho terra. Those who oppose 
it emphasise tho necessity of maintaining tho 
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two party system intact -ind the need oI 
prcTenting the growth of too many groups 
in the legislature And for this purpose they 
favour the division of the country into small 
constituencies each returning one member 
only 

It IS not necessary to deal with all the 
merits and dements of the system of pro 
portional representation here because the 
system in any case nnsuited to Indian 
conditions of the present day It is too 
complev a system to be worhed m the 
present ignorant condition of the country 
Even m advanced Western countries it places 
the voters at the m®roy of party organisets 
and diminishes materially the civic interest 
of the voters At any rate for a consider 
able time to come the Indian voter wiU not be 
in a position to understand the complicated 
nature of the system of proportional 
teprcsentation, much less will they be able to 
use it correctly and independently On the 
other hand the eystcm oi small single 
member constituencies is very well suited 
to the present conditions oi tbo country It 
IS simple and easily comprehensible and can 
even be used by illiterate voters What I 
valno most m small, single member consti 
tuenc es is the opportnnity of tnowing tbo 
candidate for election in a genuine way by 
tbo voters and that ot hnowing the real need 
and wishes of the voters by the candidate 
And there i> the Inrther chinco of keeping 


a (dose and personal relation between the 
candidate and the voters after the election 
It 13 only by keeping up the close personal 
relition that represeutative government can 
be made truly democratic If the large size 
ot the constituency makes the maintenance 
of such close personal relationship impossible 
—if the member is neither well known to 
nor very familiar with the needs and wishes 
of the people — the government of the country 
ceases to be democratic or according to tbo 
wishes ot the people But if along with the 
opportunity of maintaining a close personal 
relation the voters are given a restricted 
right of recall the danger of the representa 
tive going against the wishes of the people 
or that of the assembly getting ont of touch 
With public opinion can be almost altogether 
eUmmated 

Till 

A scientific study of the problem 
political representation m India thus leads 
to the conclnsioD that the present system 
of communal electorates with the invidious 
and unnecessary distinction of urban and 
rural constituencies should be discarded and 
a system of small single member common 
(non commnnal) territorial constituencies 
tempered with a certain amount of group 
representation including that of the organised 
religious groups be adopted m its place 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

[T! IS teelion u mUntlcd for enrrrction of tnaemraetes, errors of fact ctcarlu rrronfmiv ticws 
cottfrtJrtrfwrw oiui edtomts puWwlwrf »n Ifcw %n 

M Ml JW f/7(! afnno cf ^ lildon tU same Jwtyecf' Aw section 


The Pedigree of a Javanese Queen 

In Iho \atm h corper pM© ot PevamW niini 
nanhbhaln iji^Trai^w Ind ea \ol \Vll nn 

f f IJ e I iTf 1 im J M /irrA Socidi/ 1 nn 1^^ 

ll-cro oocun ilG follow, ng account fvei^ am 
coaccni ac? tl e uueoa ot Sa^aaTscravira oI ^ 

TIT *rr«; u at ^ 

unmiTTt^ipit-Tivr^ rrrf «i urrmiT i 


T,I’***J formerly translated as Tho lady named 
ftroddessl herself a daush 
lS-Sk« Varmasetu of the Soma lineage 

iwl 1 cow propose to substitute in tho place of 
♦ armasetu of the Soma 1 neSre the 
]^\ king who was the very dam 

Si?.. linoam* In the compound Varma 

word \arman’ which denotes some 
tamily leana? Uus came is evidently conceived as 
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a rowerfol stream for -whoso restraint or mesem* 
lion a dam -would Ijc a creat necessity. The kidk, 
for whom this epithet has been employed, is thus 
represented as the main support of Iho Yarman 
family to which he Wonsod. 

i'romthe above passase it.is clear that (1) the 
father of queen Tara was a kins : (2) that ho bo- 


three points, as also the fact that the Javanese 

a ueen lived about the ‘Jlh century A.U. which w 
le approsimatc date of Devapala. a contemporary 
of her sou Balaputradcva, are probably sufTicicnt to 
connect lier father wiili the dynasty mime over 
Cambodia m this penod. For kines of that dynasty 
boro the surname ‘Varman’ and most of them 
traced their pedigree to Kaundmya and Soma or 
styled themselves as belongms to tlic ‘Somavamsa’ 
(ft. C. Jlajumdar, ‘Indian Colonisation in the Far 
East.’ J^rorefdinijt. iladras Oruntal Confertnn, llTil, 
p. 343). One of the greatest lings of this dynasty. 
Jayavarmaa II. who ascended the throne in 8o2 
A. D. 'hailed from Java (ilalay Peninsula)' and was 
a Buddhist, at least m the besinmng of his rcicii, 
tVincit. V-ingium-s In Intfiun 

Jltstoriatl Ouarterl;/, 1925, PP. G14. Cl!i-IC)L The 
lassage in question, therefore, very probably refers 
to the matrimonial relationship existing in the 
period between the Varmans of Cambodia and 
the Sailccdras of the )Ialay I'eninsnla. I am not 
aw.sTc whether this auggesuon has been already 
made by any other achobr. In any case I take 
this opportunity to pnUish oy news in the hope 
that those who are better aconamted with Far 
Eastern Archaeology may bo able to throw fresh 
light on this important passage of the Kalanda 
CQPpcr-pbte. 

' N. 0. JIuntnaB. sla. 


Media of Instruction in the United 
Provinces 

You have done a piece of useful service in 
drawing attention. In the current number of 
your jcium.sl. to the hardship caused to non- 
Hmdasbni Commnnit.c3 in the Unitcl Provinces, 
by the proposal to insist on Hindi or Urdu as the 
mcrlmm of instniction and examinations in the 
High Schools with effect from the year 1929. 
There are many institntious affected adversely 
by this decision and 1 enclose a copy el a 
represeobtion 1 have sent to the Hoard of High 
bebool and Intermediate Education on behalf of 
the I!enga!i-Tola High School. Benares City, of 
whichlara President. Nearly 75p.c. of the pupils of 
the issutution have Heugali as their mother- 
toDgua and m accordance with the new rale, 
they ,wiU be compelled to study and answer 
exammaUon papers either in Hindi or in Urdu. 
Owing to the presence of great centres of pihtn- 
mago m the Provinces, like Benares, i’rayag. and 
Aywlhya. a number of con-Ilmdustani-speakiBg 
Hindus have settled hore and if they cannot 
have the privilege of having their own mother- 
tongues recognised as the media of instrocticn 
and examination, they can at least be atlow^ to 
continue to use as at present English, which they 
have to learn in any case. The study of additional 
languages besides the mother-tongue, English and 


. also Sanskrit, is not a very educational 
|iroposition. 

P. Sr«iii.Drvr. 

preai'I'nl, IknoaVt-Tula IFiQh School, li<-mns CU<j- 

From 

Prof. P.Sesliadri. u. a.. 

PfcsidenhCommitteo of Sramgement, 

Beogali-Tola High School, 
Benares City. 

To 

The Secretary, 

Board of High School and lotcrmedbtc 
Education. United Provinces. Allahabad. 

No. 100 

Dated Benares, the 2Cth April 192G 
Sir, 

On behalf of the Committee of Sfanagement of 
the Bcogali-fola High School. I have the honour to 
rc<inesitho Board to exempt this institution from 
thooperatioD of the rule making Hindi or Urdu 
the medium of instruction in all recognised Secon- 
d»rv Schools with effect from 192D. 

Tbt! Umb SebotA wai loundtil bo 

far back n.s IS'H. to meet the educational require- 
ments of the local Indian communitv, Ever since 
that time, thcschool has scrupulously avoidedany kind 
of excinsivencss and Las opened its doors to all. 
irrespective of ra'-e and uationality, so that on its 
rolls boys of all provinecs have always found a 
place But having regard to the situation and. 
the surroundings of the institution in tho City 
I^gali pupils have always also formed tho 
inajonty. ]q (act, ot present they constitute 74 ip c 
of the total number. Tlic intrtiductjon os required 
by the Regulation of Hindi or Urdu aa tho medium 
cl instruction in classes IX ct. X will prove 
seriously dctrimenbl to the interests of the Bengali 
papils aod mar tho educational progress of the 
t^ocali community here. 

llaviog regard to tho special circumstances in 
which the Bcogali-Tola bchool is placed, I am 
ooniPcnM to request you to allow us to employ 
Eogli'^h ns the mwlmm of instruction in 
cias.-W3 IX A. X (and nlso a-s tho medmm_ ot 
examinatioQ at the High School Examination, 
jn fact, any other courso will render tho work 
of (be echool impossible. 

I have tliCghonour to bo. 

Your innst obedient Servant, 
BiL P. Seshapiu, 

rrtsidenU R’n'ytU-Toh High School, 
Bemres Cily. 


Marriaee Customs ofEadva Eunbis 

An article on Kadva Kunbis and their awkward 
inamajM customs Iia.v appeared in tho January 
issue of the J/otfcrn.AVti'<fci of the current year, 
H contmns Eome , misuntfemtandings or mistakes. 
'Xfie tout population of Kadva Kunhia amounts to 
about 14 lacs, f hey ara found in Oujarat, 
Eathia^r, Niraad in Slowar. Ycvla in Nasik 
Botnet, Central provinces and Aurangabad. Their 
etuef occupation is farming but some of them 
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are tradesmen artists industrialists and miU 
corners Up to Samvat 1966 (1910 AD) the date 
for marnases was announced every Wn yea« 

'rom the temple of Goddeas Uma at Unza Btrt 
alter that year the system is hems reformed and 
day by day the system of one-day mamases is 
dyin? out. In Samvat 1066 one couple Vfas 
married on a day other than the one declared by 
the Goddes'’ ivith the result that the mamase 
season lasted for 2 months— laishakh and Jaistha 
in that year Three years thence (i e m 1913 
A,!)) one cirl was rairried in Sardhav a village 
m Kalol Tatoka of kadi Frant in Baroda State 
R B Qovimlbhai Hathbhai Desai the then Snba 
of kadi Prant ('fayab Divan of Baroda State at 
presenU and the police Superintendent Jli 
Kupshankerbhai attended the marriage After that 
marriage every year marriages have been tabng 
place la villages as well as in citios On the last 
Vasant Panchami two couples of high famil es 
of Ahmetlahsd (v-ho took the leading part in 
announcing and receiving tlie date of raamages 
declared from Unra) were married In knthiav.ar 
also such raamages have been performed Thus Ahmedabad 


mamages are being celebrated on ^7 day of [he 
veap And there seems no possibility that 
date for one-day marriages vriU be 
from the temple of Goddess Uma in tlie ensniuo 
years ot Sanivat 19S0 (L030 AD) 

His Highness the Gaiknar of 
appointed a commission to enimire iflto the unuu 
Slamasrc Prohibition Act and to jJ" 

^f an y ^ucAted meuibecs of out community fnaura 
Kunbis) and certain institutions such as Aaara 
Patidar Hitlarak Mandal liave recomraendeu w 
the commission to make the Act more strict to 
give BQcli defaultces some physical P'ttiiSBmeni 
above fine and to sentence the pnest 
persons who partake m the marriage Also tnw 
^ve recommeoded that the persona who annouuw 
the date from Unzi should be punished 
tigoroua Impnsonment Prom the above faco 
one can see that the custom of one-daj marriug® 
has been removed and mamages take and tnii 
take place as in other Hindu communities on daie- 
euitable to both the parties 


HnoPAL VasAtpas Mejiia 


GLEANINGS 


Why do we W«op ’ 

^Wepng 18 fundamentally an expression of 
helplessness we are told by Cecil F Revnolds of 
I«oss Ao"elcs wntmg m 37e mal of i^euntogj 
a 1 1 rajcliopall olooj (Chicago) Tears were onemliy 



imfat on, impairiDg ones 
u »ow an elaborate ^ 

lotte A ihts tonme ot uses lie 

this Uicorj in iho flowing tenns 


Weepog is primarily egoistic whereas langhys* 
13 normally social and sltroistic Infants como into 
the world fo weep or at least with that facial ex 
piecsiOD and not to laugh at the streaks of sunrise 
or flickers of a tallow candle Also normally they 
yell vocifcrouslj e are not, for the moment 
concerned with the yell butwe are deeply interested 
la the facial expressions which suggest tears 
Physiologically the facial expression is adapted to 
protecting the eyes against irritation and stimulation 
as well as aga nst increased tension (according to 
Darwin) and the tears if and when they make 
their appearence) to wash away irritants from within 
theuds mid to moisten the cornea. Now in the 
lower ammma such as the dog excessive lachrymal 
sccretioa IS indicative of (1) fatigue especially from 
prolonged v gilance on behalf of the pack (2) eer 
ta B d states (3( foreign matter within 
1 us. All of these cond tions ate disabling from the 
f unxer 3 view point and also of temporary duration 
Ps^iaify IS fatigue common to all members of the 
nerd atbmes and the presence of lacl^mation is 
TTObably the f rst indication to the herd that one of 
taeir members IS on the verge of exhaustion and 
needs relicl and forbearance Now what holds 
good for the dog and wolf pack should also hold 
good lO’' out anthropo d ancestors who were also 
gregimOTS ogCTessive hunters almost certainly 
roay to remarked too thatm 
rawniDg even without forcible closure of the eyes, 
be produced at tmes— afact which 
suggests a central origin for H o phecoraeDon sud 
cSfoed^“^ ®apPort to the fatigue theory here 

appears that a function of the nervous 
system originallj intended as a response to physi 
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cal disorder, has padnally evolyed into aa e 
sion of psyclioloffical helplessness.” 


Highest Paid Chinese Actor 

In the Chinese theater the play is essentially 
the thing and nothing is on the stage that does 
not directly contnbnte. But decoration becomes 
an essential owing to the national disposition to 
symbolism and this is a rather curious fact m a 
country ■where the stage has no scenery. Their 
theater is not imitative and therefore a landscape 
or an interior is created for an audience by sug- 
gestion : by emotion, and it must be confe«sed of 
the theater habitue of to-day by drama tradition. 


marlrable intelligence and sympathy ; his songs 
have been re\'ntten for him by celebrated poets m 
order Hat they slall be of litcrarv merit. 

lAterary Digest 


“Force” China’s Only Way 
By foRM alone can China obtain ■what is due 
to her, it is now claimed, and this is said to prove 




A Pnosmern'E Celestial Visitor 
^ei Lan-fang, one of the highest paid actors in the 
world, vho is reported intending to visit and 
play in America 

Sfei .Lan-fang, a Chinese young actor is finding 
favor Tvith a group of literary men and a discerning 
meatcr public in Peking. Alfho his celebrity has 
developed since the (all of the empire nine years 
ago. the plays in which he appears and the 
manner of his acting belong to the Imperial Stage 
tradition. Slei Lan-fang limits himself to abont 
twenty ‘plays and presents each role ■with ro- 


ll’s A Loxo IVav F’ftoy SniHGiLu To CmrAioww, 
New Yoek 

But the Chinese Nationalists in Manhattan and in 
other sections of tins country seem to have tho 
same strong opinions as their fellows in China, 

what a failure Western diplomacy has been in 
China )ust as it was previously in Japan. Yet tiy 
"force” ni China is not necessarily meant iUnlitary 
fotco. -we are told, but “force” as exerted through 
tho political and economio boycott and through 
mob action. 


Motoring Ttvo Hundred Miles an Hour 
No man ever traveled on the «urface of the 
earth any where near so fast as did Major Segrave 
on Daytona Beach. His official speed of 2<J3 79 
fciles an hour bests the previous record by 
(otty-seven miles, and lus instruments showed 
that at tunes the "was going at tho rate of 211 
Allies. 

Wdtceks or TiiE Battle or Srpim 

(World Records) '' 

Airplane. Bonnett France 278 48 miles per hour 

r, 2Q3 ^ ^ ^ 


Jlotor-car. Major Segrave 
Bailroad. Plant System 
m Florida 120 „ 

Motor-beat. Zlaph Leaf, 

&glKh — SO 

Destroyer. U, S. S. Cole 43.75 „ 

Dnnning horse, Roamer, 

Amencan ... 1 mile in 1 min. 31Vs sec. 

tiTOttiog Horse. Peter 

Maanisg, American — 1 mile in 1 min. 56’/< sec. 
rnmning man. P. Nonni 

Finland • 1 mile in 4 min. 10.4 sec. 
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Tin: Tastisi Dea-eb Abd Moron Cat Im The Wo3a.i>-(l,if D gest) 

A Pallava Relief Dmga mythology ot mcdi\.ynl Hinduism on tlie 

Codde SOS perhaps ^uli the exception of tJsas godde-ssw ire of great importan^ 

ttolt.iin ilayftTCiyunmpoitint larDu Selc teven ou^ubermR the inascul deities lerhaps 
r.hoTor.ofipdhuSemotc UKaia naive this dilT^ee is to be associated «ie patn 
arc) al cbiracter of Arran tie matriarchal character 
of Dmvidiao culture We do not know very much 
p"'” — :>• ' ' *• ' in detail about the tiatire goddesses at a very 

I renod except that thev included types of 

’ - bcnefl eat pouers of fecundity and prospenti 

I T iX as well as malevoi^ot demons In the devclop- 

^ "v \? V racnt of theistic and devotional Hinduism all these 

;• feminine powers could be and gradually wete 

i j , incorporated into a consistent theological soliemn 

J J ** V? raanifestauons of one goddess uho is either 

ffetseii tfie Supreme Power (Energy) or the power 
- » lenergy) mberent in a male deity AsPower the 

, goddess (Dev ) IS called Saku (Energy) her mam 

r, fold forms Saktis aud from this word is derived 

/^^v* the adjective enlfn desgnatjsg the culta of the 

•’ - ‘ OrMt Mother and feminine pouers eliaracterisno 

u-* -» '‘\ Xr*’ of Tantnl Hinduism Thus in her ownnshtthe 

. Devi IS ti e Absolute m sot on manifestation and 

I '■ \j:' lanetr Nat ire m all her multiplicity violence 

» w'C'* cliarm d spens Pg i npartiallv birth and deatli 

I ‘•^r J-' V ilusioa and enj ^jitenment Jn relafton to s 

(v#^ t particular cosmic deity sucl as biva she is in a 

\ ( -y ^ \ ^ popular «iense hi^ -wife and al'«) in epeciro forms 

7 ^ f * enca^ m activities on behalf of cods or men 

j ^ j « ana (fus relafton and these activities form, the 

» ^ theme of jnDuinerahJe Pauranit legends 

V 7^0 form of the goddess is more devotedly 

i ^ 1 s ' she u ho IS inoMu as Durga 

t > >i«£ w ' / "*■ inaccft«jbie ) ^munda Limd ks Candi i^tyaymii 

N X ^ Dark one or Great 

i * 4i n ‘ i® the same time the 

-I r* ^ Drent ilofhof lovingly adored and a dread power 

^ t- del M hoc in death and destruction and even m 

! J.l!"™ ■acrifco is Hhavaui m the days of tlagi 

L y ^ (tho >*ee) the patron deity of robbers and 

^ V *k murderers 

" To lWis attochel oneofthe best known of 

\ ^ 1 Blayms Ot the Asura 

L— JL t kj (demon) 3f il isa whcn<» she is known as llahis 

mura oiaru ni As such si e is often represented 

T>r.r.-k If.* . j o » Potn in sculptoro aDu pamting in a ferre manv 

Dutsa Msl < Java W ^Raned is vietmitras 

Do'S cShl tln ft? natural foTO is that of A buffalo, 

m s ujijctiica f^^l o at ti e point of death emerges m human 

fendi'nei to rttiMle cich ctvl kniK a » K*® trom iis severed neck. 01 this tyce the 

pe Ic Ira vMih Id Irani In t! 0^ pornUrn^ (Hess Collection) a fmo 

Arjim cults which vmvrdd Ue arcamJ Javanese or gm 

iruMuu ue areater tmIoI »;;ln another t>pe shoiS is represented moro 


} - < 

t, *-^ » * - *■ 

I . 

J } \y 




Dursn Mti < ■uv.s.cd uc. S ngaswi Jsrra 

1 ht eentn*T 
Do'S Cohcttica 



GLEANINGS 


paiirieillr. Ihondi slill armed and miny armed 
MpoQ Ih® seTered hevl which eervea her 
as a pedesuL It is of this type that tlie ilasenm 
has just ai^iuired. through tno generosity of Dr. 
Denman W. Koss, n magnificent example of seventh 
century date and South Indian origin. 

The sculpture, in the usual dark coarse grannlito 
ol the South, is in very high rebel : it is weathered 
in parts as though by; sand erosion, and lacks one 
arm, but it is otherwise well preserved and 
well be regarded as the most important example 
of Indian sculpture in the Museum. The goddess 
is cignt-anned and stands, as already mentioned, 
on the severed head of the bufTalo. The figure is 
balanced on one hip (French, ‘hanolii ”) the other 
leg being bent at the knee and slightly advanced 
the body “swayed” The lower right (normal) 
arm originally a separate piece of stone attached 
by_ two iron nvets as missing; the hand was 
originally raised, probably in the abhaga Inula 
pose (of encouragement to the worshipper), 
possibly in the <(jrj3>i». /«wh pose of threatening 
the enemy* The remaining arms on the right bear 
the sword Wi'iiiaaX dart or arrow, discus (mlra) 
and trident (tr«Kh), The lower left (normal) 
hand is held gracefully on the hip (.Latijavalambt/a 
hfuM the others hold a shield U,lutaka) conch, 
Uaidha), and bow (dhanua) Behind each shoulder 
appears a quive*. The goddess wears a narrow 
breast band («f/irtflo£{ari;/a) and h the latter 
hardly perceptible a crown (karanda niukula) 
elaborate, girdle, and other nsnat jewelry. 

It may seem rather canons that Durga, or 
Mahakali, shoa’d often, as in the present case, be 
represeoted as carrying the two distinctive wc.spons 
of Vishnu (discus and couch), in addition to those 
of Siva, of whom the trident is especially charac- 
tenstic, and with whom she is more closely 
connected. . But this is often explained by the 
story as rented in the Vamana Ivrana where it 
is stated that when Katyayani came forth to do 
Katllo all the great deities lent her their weapons— 
Siva his tndent, Viahnn the discus and conch, 
Varuna the noose. Agni a dart. Yayu a bow. 
Sarya a uuivcr and arrows. Kata a sword and 
shield, and other pods various arms and ornaments. 
It may aI«o be observed that in the Dcrimaliatmava 
of the Markandfiia Puraiia the Supreme Devi is 
called MabalakHui], and all tiie cosmic deities, b^th 
male and female, are derived from her In the 
i:ii;'rttbhedajama tlic godde«s is c.alled the "dear 
younger sister of Vishnu.” In any case, in the 
last analysis the relation of Vishnu with Siva 
l^ecotnes very close, and it will not bo forgotten 
t. 'K'i'.'rtiuyiei. ^Jaahair:!,, 

realized in images, onitea in one figure the forms 
of both. 

In South Indian structural Savva temples of 
^nous dates the image oi Durea standing on the 
cufTalo’s head, as described above, nsually occupies 
a niche on the outside of the north wall of the 
mam shrine_: an cx.araple to l« seen at the Pku- 
pati (Siva) Kovil, Taniore District, of perhaps ninth 
century date. It is possible, of course.thetigurfs (of 
which other csaraples aro known) may have accom- 
panied onr relief. Other examples of Cola and later 
d,atearoto befound at Sriraushn.am and Uharasuram, 
and on the cuter wall of the well-known Sabni- 
manva temple at Tanjore. 

ligures of the same type, but older in date and 
nearer stylistically to oars than are those above 


referred to. are met with at Mamallapnram, thirty 
miles south of Madras, and popularly known aa 
the Seven Pagodas ; one. four-armed, on the outer 
back wall of the monolithic Draupadi Hatha ; 


^ '''' ' 

:;5s?jf5;d 

I' ‘ -- , I .■)* j 

DCBC.a i j 01 ) somitr.s i^u, TUi cesichy ' 

lloSk CoIlectioQ 

aso&e^ iconographically identical with our e.x- 
ample (except that the pose is ssTnmefrica!), m 
the rock-cut Triiuurti Mandapam. 

The Pallava dyni^ty, to which these monuments 
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are due, wag one of the most plonons in the 
history of India and iarther India. OisnnaUy 
vassals of the Andhras in Venci the Kistna- 
Gooaven delta (where the Amaravati stupa was 
completed at the close of the second century AD) 
the> succeeded the former in the third or fourth 
century In the sixth century they loat Vensi to 
tlie Calukvas. but extended their doraimons Boalh 
ward to Taciore with a capital at Conjeevaram 
(Kancipuraml The greatest rulers of the dynastr 
were Jlahcndravarmn I (A D COOC^o) and 
Mrasimlnvarman I the former one of 

the greatest fiOTrcs in Tamil history appears to 
have introduced into the South the eicavalcd cave 
teraple etvle (Dalavannr Tnchinopoly etc) To 
him and to his successor Nansirahavarman snr- 
Mamalla fv, hence the name Sfamailapiram 
the excavated and 
monolithic templps and tlie great rock-cut com 
position of the Descent of the Ganges (Ganwa 
hnown asAnunaa Penang) 

^ ’® -SevcD Pagodas ’ the 

Conieovaram and the 
iicaulifiil Shore Temple at ^umallapuram datinir 
rom the early part of the following wntnry The 

KZ Ouddhsti hadfflyat the 

thonU 'n® century become deWed 

Aiahm and KlhiSf (i“d,aM 

hhnn «m°o 'r.i^'*'Y A''l“P'lairo Sllod S 


art all that preceded them must have been con- 
Btructed of impermanent materials It is very 
easy indeed to recognize m the lithic forms the 
reprodoebons of the features of a fulljj evolved art 
of bmber and brick construebon such as Mahendra- 
varman refers to in the old ^ncipuram pillar 
insenpbon referring to temple*’ of brict, bmber, 
metal and mortar, and it is noteworthy that 
Pnmitive Khmer art, which is very closely related 
to that of the Andhras Calutyas and Pallavas is 
almost exclnsively one of bncfc construebon Thus 
neither tn constrnction nor in sculpture have we 
todowith anything that can he called primitive 
the earliest monuments are classic, and establish 
almost all the mam types of Dravidian art as 
they sbll survive From die Pallava period on- 
words the tendency is towards greater and greater 
elaborabon and to a less and less reservrf 
phantasy and because most visitors’ experience 
of Dravidian art is limited to the seventeenth 
century stvle of Madnn an impression is current 
that all Dravidian ait is necessanly wild and 
extravagant. On the contrary the earlier work, 
expressing an intense and militant energy com- 
bines with this energy a serenity and tenderness 
and attains M epic quality that compares favorably 
even with the exquisite abundant, and voluptnous, 
analysts less consistent. Northern 
art of the Gnpte period And these qualities are 
to he recognized not only id the art preserved in 
India proper but in the character of early Farthep 
J^tan (Khmer eta) art at the time when it la 
nearest in form to its Indian sonrees The lluaenm 
® ^magnificent and 
tymcal f^mple of tlie cl^io phase of the sculp- 
ture of the Dravidun South * 

silken JfMscifm o/’Jtne .drfv 


In our cfTorts to rid the world of tho 
war curse, outlawry is the only road that 
really gels anywhere 

Our everlastingly timorous atfempN to 
accomplMi something by inche5,by limitinc 
armaments a htUc. by trying to make war 5 
lit lo more merciful and tho like is mere 
futile pottering, tinkering" -fiddlin-” 
pul mg out a few hairs from the tiger’s Uil 
or trimming down one or two of his claws 
Till Tin. OiT- 

Lvwri i-oin it cUc does or ran 

^ j *ccomplish in trying to 

prerenl murder or arson, if both wer7le?il® 

In the days of dueling and slavery there was 

r-irw II 


OUTLAWING WAR 


order and justice 

»sam,( ,( That ,„,am dfalh 

nilh llio 

hurt lie lanMiQ Tvhich we must not 
ho pleases strings whenever 

.n-r.?o" ."oTr iS'hl'h "'I “T 

.r9” - 

lo im-3 T s" o™iivo *" 



V.KHARE 

(1859-1924) 

By JADUNATH SABKAR 


I 

TTASUDEV Vaman-Shastri Khare was born 
y oa 5th Angast, 1858, at tho Tillage of 
Gnhagar, in the Ratnagiri district of 
Bombay. He belonged to a family of leam*d 
but poor and simple Brahman teachers of 
Sanskrit of the good old type which is now 
rapidly becoming eztiocL Young Vasudev, 
however, did not take kindly to the ancestral 
way of life. Though naturally very intelligent 
and possessed of a keen memoryi he disliked 
regnlar work and loTed to roam about and 
play with the truant boys of the Tillage. At 
this time ho lost his father, and the burden 
of supporting the entire family fell upon the 
shoulders of bis aged grandfalber, llabadev 
Appa. The young man acquired a good 
command of his motber-toogue, read Marathi 
books exteasirely, and oren wroto some poems 
and dramatic pieces to be staged by the local 
amateurs on festive occasions. 

When reproTed by bis grandfather, young 
Tasuder used often to stay away from the 
boose for days together and range the 
surrounding hilly country or lounge about 
the adjoining beach watching the waves of 
the Indian Ocean. A small incident now 
turned bis career most opportunely. While 
playing naughty pranks at the Sbimaga 
festival, he was caught with other village 
urchins and a housewife poured a volley of 
abuse on his revered grandfather for letting 
him run wild. This set him thinking, and the 
boy left his village, walked eighty miles over 
the hills to Colhapur, and set himself, though 
penniless, to learn Sanskrit in that aneieat 
capital. A Brahman student is often jriven 
free board and lodging by orthodox Hindu 
families that can afford it, and Khare 
eked ont his living by composing Marathi 
verses, for which he had a natural genius. 
After returning home, he was married in 
1873. 

Goaded by the increased want of his 
family, the young husband of fourteen, left 
his village for Satara, where he joined the 
home-school of the famous scholar Anaot 
Acharya Oajendragad-kar and devoted himself 
to Sanskrit studies, earning his bread by 
9 


writing for the local Marathi newspaper, tho 
^laiuirashtra Mitra. In three years he 
mastered Sanskrit grammar, literature aud 
logic. Next he migrated to Poona in search 
of work, and was taken into the New English 
School recently started Bal Gangadhat Tilafc, 
ono of the founders of tho school, became his 
friend for life, and in 1880 secured for Kharo 
the post of Sanskrit teacher in tho High 
School of Mirsj. 



Vasudev Vaman-Shastri Khare 


II 

It was at Miraj that Khare’s life’s wnrJr 
was done. Here he lived till death, serving 
the school on a monthly salary of Rs. 30, 
which rose to Rs. 45 after 32 years of 
service. One of his former pupils thus writes 
his impressions about him : 

“As a teacher, bis impressive personality and 
eruAitioa at once commanded tho respect of his 
stodents. Ills manner, thouch outwardly stnet, 
was characterised by that milk of human kindness 
whidi IS found typified in the Village School- 
master of Oliver Goldsmith s poem. The prescribed 
lesson, in Sanskrit or Jlaratlii, was supplemented 
and diversified by his witty remarks, choice 
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fmotaboTss and apt illustrations He explained tUe 
timous poeU \Tith a natural z®3t Very often the 
students slowed with enthusiasta caught from him 
or were convulsed with laughter at his comic 
sallies Slany of his old pupils are now well 
plac^ in life and they retain the highest esteem 
for thpir hcloved Sha$lriho7 as he was lovinsly 
called. 

At the Miraj High School he keenly felt 
how hi3 ignorance of English placed him on 
a lower footing than the other teacher 
Kharc at once set himself to the task of 
learning this foreign tongue with his 
characteristic vigour and perseverance With- 
in one year he picked up so much knowledge 
of it that the Educational Inspector of Dhatwar, 
who had fonnd himentirely innocentofEoglish 
al his previous annual visit, was surprised 
to SCO him using English correctly and 
freely next year Kliare kept up his English 
studios and widened his mental ouHook by 
reading a number of works on history and 
Ufcrnturc in that language 

To the Maratha public ho was best known 
as a poet and dramatist of rare power 
He Iroko away from the conventions of the 
old school of poets by choosing new themes 
such as Iho ocean patriotism and using 
blank verse. All his poetical works were 
popQlsT cspecully the Samulrn Taihaicant 
Rao iMiahrya (epic) PJiullal GtutU 
(stray poems 18S1 18Sa)-tliesecond o! which 
IS now a text book for the B A. studenU of 
the Bombay University 

1 n.uao. T,maa Mure s dramas broncM 
him fame and some amount of monor 
Oimotlarfha (18S0) which brings Iho great 
Sluvnji on tho stage passed through Qv© 
editions 10 the nulhot s life time After 33 
yean of silence he rcsoraod this class of 
composilioii in 1013 and produced Tara- 
M Ans/ma Kanchan 
CTirn.WMir (the birth of Shivaji) and 
Ugra Vmml (this last not yet published) 
In several of these pieces, songs set to 
ramus tuno, en-hant tho audience TiS 
rublm patronage of the dramatist enabled 
heavy cort 

of hU twcho largo volumes oI hiftonpil 
records, winch I arc not paid their way. ^ 

III 


school pandit, he was thrown into the 
company of Sane and Kodak and helped 
^em in editing their historical magazine 
Katyciihas Sang) aha at its start In 18S3 
he published a life of Nana Fadnis, in which 
however, he could not utilise unpublished 
records But at Mtraj his attention was 
drawn to the vast and unimpaired collection 
of old historical documents in the possession 
of the nobles of the Patwardhan family who 
had occupied places of great importance la 
the Maratha State in the Peshwa period Of 
this family 13 members had been slam and 16 
wounded in the wars of the Sfarathas, and 
many others had distiognished themselves m 
the civil service as well The letters they wrote 
from the scene of their operations or the 
Poona Court to their masters or to their 
relatives, form a priceless treasure of the raw 
materials of Maratha history 

The Patwardhan family is now divided 
into many branches having their fiefs in the 
South Maratha country,— at Mira] (two bouses, 
senior and junior) Kurundwad Tasgaon Jam 
khandi Their geographical position on the 
road from Mysore (under British occupation 
after the fall of Tipu Saltan m 1799)— as 
wellasBaji Rao IPs foolish hostility to his 
vassals— made the Patwardhans court British 
protection for saving their patrimony A 
Patwardhan was in command of the Maratha 
army that co operated with the English m 
the h«l war with Tipt. (Sea Jloore’s Opera 
ilons of lAilles Detachment for many 
inlcrcstinB details ) The Patwardhans assisted 
the bnglish in the oporalioas followins the 
w M as readers of Sir Arthur 

Wellesleys despatches know Thus, their 
homes were sired from war and ravage, and 
Ihcir records have remained intact 

Napoleon I has truly remarked that m 
T^I as'^ not men that count but the man 
was now illustrated in the 
domain of historj Eharos employment at 
Miraj and settlement in that town was a 
hSwy to all lover, of Slaratha 

permission from tlio Jliraj 
fawnu afterwards the Inchal 

nranji Chief) to read their naners. and 

S J ^ J"’ '''«■» "Orl Wllh 

il. V te nude Ins wsy thronfli 

diffienll" ""I" i“ 

cutslte Modi hand, and picked 
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oat the wiitiDgs of the makers of Maralha 
history, — State-papers, despatches, reports, 
prirate letters and accoants,— letters from 
the Peshwas or the Patwardban officials. 
Khare selected the really Talaable docaroenls, 
transcribed them in Peva-nagari for the press, 
chronologically arranged them and wrote 
historical notes to serve as the connecting 
tissue and necessary introduction, — and then 
went to pnblish them. The prospect was at 
first hopeless. As his old pnpil writes : 

"Ee had so many other obstacles in the way 
of pQblishmg this material that a man of lesser 
stnlT would have given up the attempt in despair. 
At that time very few of our people recognised 
the importance of histoir, much less that of 
historical letters. The educated men disdamed 
vemacnlar publications. The author lived at a 
place without a Printing Press and remote from the 
world ol letters ; for the cake of hia daily bread 
he had to spend the greater part ol the day in 
drillmg dull boys in Sanskrit grammatical forms. 
Then, there was the official opposition to the 
publication of these papers. lie had none to help 
and few to sympathise with him. Above all, money 
was a factor too signihcant to be ignored.” 

Still, with the courage and confidence of 
a teligions devotee, be began the publication 
of these select historical docnments in Jane 
1897, In a monthly magazine named AiUhastk 
Lthh Sangraha or Collection of Historical 
Letters (printed Knrundwad.) After the fourth 
year, issue in monthly parts was discootlnued 
and only complete rolnmes of hOO to 600 
pages each were issued at intervals of one, 
two and even three years, according to the 
state of bis private income, because the 
support of the public (and even that of the 
Patwardban Chiefs) was extremely slow and 
meagre. The author had to meet the printer’s 
bill tor the preceding volumes from bis own 
pocket before sending a iresh volume to the 
press 1 

However, the perseverance of this poor 
school pandit— whose salary never rose 
above Rs. 45 a month — triumphed. Before 
his death in June 1924, he bad completed 
12 volnmes covering 6S43 pages. And alter 
his death, his son Yashawant published the 
13th volume, bringing the collection op to 
7320 pages. 

The letters begin in 1739 and become 


most copious from 17G1, the fatal year of 
Fanipai. It was Khare’s desire to cany 
them OQ to 1802, when Haratha independence 
ceased ia all but the name. In the twelfth 
volume, the actual publication of which 
was preceded by bis death by a few 
months, he had reached November 1800, 
and his son has brought the records down 
to Jane 1802. 

Khare’s most striking characteristics were 
bis systematic arrangement, judicious spirit 
or strong common sense, and terseness, — in all 
of which he presents a pleasing contrast to 
V. K. Rajwade. Ilia LeLh Sangraha will 
stand as a model for other workers among 
historical archives and editors of documents. 
His introdnetions are most helpful to the 
reader and admirably concise and free from 
itielevaut digressions. 

He retired from his school in 1913 and 
lived for eleven years more. Bnt his 
originally robust constitution was broken by 
poverty, household worries and overwork. 
On 11th Jane 1924, be breathed his last, 
after two years, suffering from dysentery. 
The Poona Ribas Handal had elected him 
its President for one year, and a building 
has been erected at Miraj in his memory. 

Among his other works ore the Eari- 
tamsha Balkar, Inehal-karavji Samstha- 
naneha Ihhas, Ealoji na Shahji, and 
Adhikar TogaAi a man be was truly adorable. 
His loving pnpil writes : — 

“ttoueh for Ihe greater part of his life he was 
forced lo live in poverty, what Fortune denied to 
bun was supplied by lus innate contentment and 
simplicity. A sell-respectiog man, he would never 
stoop to abject means to ennch himself. Qifted 
with bieh brmn power as he was, he never 
shunned hard work. Ue preferred silent work to 
platform speeches. Uis labours at the h'story of 
the past, did not blind him to the present, and he 
kept himself in touch with current literature and 
newspapers. He was social in his manners, and 
never was a man more witty and humorous in 
pnvate talk.” • 


Jadv.s'ath Sarear 


• Based on malenals supplied by 5Ir. T. JI. 
Bhat. ALA., of Shahapur (Belgaum) and Vol, yiT of 
tne lAkh Sanffraha. 



GREATER INDIA REVISITED 

By IvALIDAS HAG 


EvSTOtRD Ho ' marvellous history of ancient lodian colonisation 

L^ST^ARDtlo This epic of the Indian 

xTwas Angnst. 19*^4 The Hastein Ocean legend of the Indian Eastward Ho 'Woaiaii 

I between feaigondndo China) and Singapore remain unsung and unwritten , { 

normally trying for tonnsts became Should we never enquire why 
abnormally exasperating All the passengers the teign of the Emperor of Peace Hharma 
ID the small old fashioned French mail boat • 


S S Donai were beeping pace ae \t ■were 
with the wild dance of the waves How every 
one of ns got sicV of the sea and dreamed 
with a pathetic longing of Laud — we the 
children of the soil ' I rvas trying to get 
rebel by dipping occasionally into the pages 
of Frederic Mistral the Peasant Poet, weaving 
his grand Earth epic 
Dans le sol jusiiuaa tut a creeso ma charrare 
Out earth hunger grew in an inordinate 
measure Three days and four nights of 
continuous voyage brought us finally to 
t1 c grand 1 arbonr of inter oceanic commerce 
Singapore 

SinjJa p ira tbe city of the Lions — wbat 
a magic in the came evoking the memories 
of millenniums ' How Indian “Sea Wolves 
and “Sea lions have roared here while 
parsing tbrongh this gate to the Eastern ocean 
and have lolt permanently to this harbour the 
legacy of their names in the native dialects 
ol India. The son of king SmglahaJu 
becomes sick of land he leaves India and 
plunges into the unknown waters He 
lands in an island which he conquers 
and colonises and becomes known as Kiog 
1 »i<jya ol Sin) nfa (Ceylon) The fiist Poet of 
India the author of tl o Indian epic Ramayana 
sings ol Iho cntbing o! the ocean by Pnnee 
Rama and I is conquest of Ceylon Talmiki 







Nature a Fan The Traveller s Tree 


. ctrays another preoccopation of the Indians 
of yore their droata of the QoldenUnd, 
Si/rnniflli/ KRii Iho Indian Chersonese 

Be it Ceylon (Unta) or Malay or Sumatra 
or Jars, according to various schools of 
antiqniTians the fact remains undisputed 
that Si Siogapore \y » symbol of 

thatnoToment lowarJi the sea and of that 
lusRtrlorlhe unknown that make up the 


tend towards Ceylon and Burma as early a® 
the 3rd centnry B C how tho Pitiphis of 
tie Prytlirffcan Sea fCI A D) and the 
Geography of Ptolemy (2od century A D) 
conUtn indisputable evidences of Hindo 
commercial and colonial activities , how Ih® 
Imadupn of the Ramayana is equated with 
IfaliH of the Geographer of Alexandria and 
1e tiao (kapdiv) sending tribute to tie 
Chinese court in 132 A D (Vide Dr P C 
Ragchi "India and China Greater lodi* 




Sceis6s from Ibo Pam&yaoa 

(Left) Ravan amrine ol S]ta aad miivs with Jatayu (Riuhl) Ram ia aorrew for (he loss of StS 

(PrambaDam Bas-RelieO 





Scenes from the RamaTana 

llanu in hocs >o S ta n lapt v ty n LaoU and interviews her 
(Prarolonam Bas Rei ef 
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Society Balletia No 2, pp. 37) ; how the 
chapter of commercial espansion was balanced 
by that unique chapter of cultural colonisation 
inaugurated by Dbarmasoka and cootinned 
maguificently by the Prince Monk Ounararman, 
the painter missionary of Kashmir, passing 
through Ceylon to Sho-p’o (Java or Sumatra) 
which was thoroughly converted to the faith 
of Fraternity (Maitri) ; and how the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-hien touched Te-po’ti’ (Yavadvipa) 
on bis way to and from India in 5th 
century A. D ; how the great naval empire 
of Srivijaya (the Sbe-Ii-fo-she of Chinese 
writers) with Sumatra as its base, wove India. 
lodo-Cbina and Jara into a grand scheme of 
cultural harmony, connecting the Imperial 
architects of Botobadur with the Palas of 
Magadh and Bengal and the Gholas of South 
India ; lastly, how the Hindoised Majapabit 
empire of Java continued to shape the 
destinies o! the Malay Archipelago downlo the 
very end of the 15th century (U70). claiming 
the vast expanse from Malay to the Polynesian 
world as the cultural domain of India, oamtng 
it as Jn$uUndia 7 All these questions, together 
with the dim vuious of the far«olI empires 
of Champa and Kamboj which I bad just left 
behind on my way to Java, and the shades of 
the cultural pioneers Kaa'idiuya and Paramartba. 
Amogbavaiia and Dipamkara, haunted me while 
anded in Snig/iapiira, the gateway to Java 

StsoaroBE, THE Greit Exsierv OaTc 

But other lions are roaring here while 
the Hindu lions are almost forgotten, save 
and except in the name which still clings to 
this cosmopolitan harbour. My claiming 
descent from ray great ancestors Sakya 
Kagasena, Ounavaiman, etc., did not spare 
me the purgatory of the Passport Office. I 
had the British visa all right, but I was 
informed by my friend Dr. Parimal Sen of 
the Tan Tok Sen Hospital, who was all 
attention to me during my stay in Singapore, 
that I had better show my face before 
the Dutch Consul, who was the final arbiter 
of my destiny. Entering the dingy office, 
in the stuffy steaming atmosphere, 1 felt all 
my pride as a descendant of the great Hindu 
pioneers, dissipated into vapour. I bad to 
offer all sorts of explanations as to why I 
was proceeding to Java, how long I was going 
to stay there, etc., etc. Thanks to my creden- 
tials and my previons visit to Hollaiid 
which earned me some friends amongst the 
Dutch OrientaVists, 1 managed to satisfy the 


passport officers, who duly sanctioned my 
visit to the “Queen of the East” without 
paying the 200 guilders or so as toelatings 
kart, admission fee or deposit money 
generally exacted as a security against 
incorrect behaviour. I heaved a sigh of relief 
when niy passport was regularised, although 
I was a hit crestfallen, thinking how History 
with relentless justice has written “barred 
by limitatiou” on the title deeds of my 
Hindu ancestors who were really the first to 
reclaim this part of the world from barbarism 



Belles of Ualay 


to civilisation but they slept for nearly 
half a milleQuium (modest when compared 
with (he sleep of tbeir Gods who sleep 
through aeons), and I, their humble descendant, 
must pay the penalty for that luxury. 

The penalty was not very heavy. I had 
to pay five Singapore dollars for the Dutch 
visa Then enquiring about the ticket to 
Batavia I came to know that return 
passages from Singapore to Batavia and 
back would cost roe 90 Singapore dollars. 
Tbe steamers plying in that region, belong to 
Konmklyke Paketiaart Maatschappi } — a Dutch 
shipping agency enjoying practical monopoly 
in that service. To the credit of this 
company it must he said that the steamers, 
berth arrangements, and other comforts are 
the very best that one can get during one’s 
tour through the Far East. Neither the 
British Indian Steam Navigation Co. (Calcutta- 
Singapore line), nor the shipping lines of 
French Indo-China, both of which meet here 
in Singapore, can stand comparison in any 
way with the beantiful. clean, well-ventilated 
steamers of the Dutch Company. This contrast 
appealed to methe more sharply because I had 
just then had the hitter experience of travel- 
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liDK in an aufedelavian French boat coming 
itom Indo China 

Before leaving Singaporo I visited tho 
nice little musentn built in memory o£ Sit 
Stamford Raffles who during the Napoleonic 
wars occupied Java lor five years (1810 1815) 
lest that island might fall into the hands of 
the French With the fall of Napoleon that 
fear was dissipated and Java was restored to 
the Dutch 1815) The British were thinking 
of establishing a commercial emporium m 
Achin north of Sumatra but Baffles re 
commended Siogapore as the hotter site and 
ho turned out to he a good prophet For 
thanks to Rafiles Singapore is now the very 
ley to the Eastern ocean commanding its 
extensive trade relations Here the Ceylonese 
aro jostling with the Chinese and the Tamil 
bullock cart drivers are bravely blocking the 
way of the np to date automobiles of the 
Westerners Passing through the street® 
looking at the huge commercial buildings and 
banks I felt that slow yet mightj under 
current of Dollars rushing under this super 
ficial civilisation that the Mest has reared 
up here The wealth of the East vaster than 
wbat the epic imagination of Milton coold 
have vuaalised vs passing to the Occident 
through this gigantic Mammon e mart 

Singapore. 

Tmi, Rim-ts Musev i 

The only cuUnral oasis in this desert 
strewn with dollars is the Rallies Museum 
The collection is made with a view to give 
a general idea of the fauna and flora the 
geology end. ethnography of the Malay 
\rchipelagQ I found specimens of dwelliog 
houses and domestic things weapons and 
Implements dress and decorations from 
the various islands of tho Dutch Indies A 
Javanese theatre in mioiature with the 
puppet heroes and heroine* the special 
musical instmmont® the variegated types of 
masks rich m suggestion and decoration — all 
gave me a forcta®to of Java that was drawing 
mo with an Irresistible fascination 

In a corner I found a few things which 
teemed to mo of great interest to the students 
of Indian culture history A senes of terracotta 
plsiucs with Buddhist figures in low relief 
some containing religious texts in clear old 
nogan character (as wo find on some later 
Javinese sculptures) testify to the migration 

{ north Indian (possibly Magadba— Ben^) 
ism along this land bridge of M^y 


to Insolmdia Most of these things have 
been discovered in a cave of north Malay 
ioncbing Siam The great Dutch Indologist 
^of Kern had deciphered some of these 
documents and had ascribed them to the 9ih 
and 10th century AD Another important 
relic IS a mutilated pillar containing fragments 
of an inscription in old Javanese (Lavi) 
laoguage It stood there as a forlorn mono 
ment of a submerged civilisation— the once 
glorious Hindu culture overwhelmed by the 
later Islamic and Occidental inundations 

R att.tx g for Java 

I Sailed for Java on the Dutch steams 
Planeitis in the afternoon Singapore slowly 
melted away in the distance The dull gray 
sky and waters of the harbour were suddenly 
transformed with the crimson glow of the 
setting snn In that mystic blendiog of 
colours I lapsed into an uncanny mood 
I seemed to witness the sunset of Gods 
Le Crepesc tie des dteux with its "Wagnerian 
grandeur the slow sinking of milhous of Gods 
and heroes of the Anstralasian end Malay 
Polynesian peoples of the Brabmanical and 
Buddhistic congregations— all disappearing 
behind the curtain of the Unknown > The ship 
sailed ID the night and inDUtnerable dreams kept 
rhythm with the palpitation of the stars 

Tm Isu'ms op Ba^ca and Somatia tub 
Tbeatre op tite Srivuaya Ejifire 

Tho next morning we were passing through 
the Straits of Bauca with the great island of 
Sumatra on one side and the island of Bangka 
or Banco on the other Bauca with Sumatra is 
nch in roinorais Gold silver iron ore lead and 
amber are found while tin is its chief product. 
Sumatra, Banca and other islands must have 
been explored by the eatlj Indian adventurers 
fox we find very accurate descriptions of the 
islands in theRamayana andother text® islands 

strewn with gold and silver ’ These were the 
haltiQg stages in the onward march of the 
Hindus towards Java Bali and Borneo When 
Fortune smiled on evtry adventnre of those 
intrepid Hindu colonists and Victory crowned 
them with her laurels they founded hero the 
^eat Sumatran empire of Snitjaya which 
lor nearly a thousand years maintained its 
proud tiUo as the sentinel of the Southern 
seas sweeping theso waters of pirates and en 
lorcing peace and fairplay It was the Hindu 
Kings of the Sbailendia Dynasty of Sumatra 
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Boro-Oudar 


'tbat reared up that architectaral eptc, B)robu- memories looks savage aod deserted. The 
fdat in Central Java (Sth*9th ceutary) The 100,000 population of Banca, shows over 
I Sanskrit inscription discovered in Kota Kapur 50,000 Chinese, who are now dominating the 
in the island of Binca, informs us that in whole of the Southern ocean right up to the 
I OSG A. D, Srivijaya sent an expedition to Java Malay States And Sumatra, the proud 
fit was exactly then when the learned Chinese throneof the Shailendras, is covered with dense 
pilgrim Ti-tsing was studying lodian texts in jungle Thewhole day I listened to the sonorous 
the Snmatran centres of learoing (68>6'i9) music of desolation from the dark green 
The emperors of Srivijaya had relations with forests of Sumatra, lamenting her past 
the Palas of Bengal, the Cholasof South India glories under the Hindu emperors of Srivijaya. 
and the Khmer tin^s of Camboj As late as How much of histor,T is entombed within ihjp 
the 11th century A D., the great Buddhist sepulchre of greenery' How Nature tries to 
reformer of Bengal Dipankar.! Srijoana hide nuder the cover of her smiling forests, 
(Atisha) went to meet Acharya Chandrakirti the ravages of Time and how Jlan with an 
in the Suvaruadvipa (Sumatra); the Sumatran uncanny instinct digs up the skeletons of his 
schools of study were in close tonch with the ancestral glories ' 
great Indian University of Nalanda. The power „ 

of Srivijaya was eclipsed by the great Javanese rnOM Sinqavore to Batavi.v 

empire of Majapahit founded m 1294 by Sri Oar fine little Plancius (GOOD tons) 
Krtarajasa, which in its turn collapsed before floated from Singapore with a splendid weather, 
the onnish of Islam in the 15lh centory The sea was calm and placid like a pond, 
(vide Dr. Bijanraj Chatterjee’a "Java and The IHancins crossed the Equator, gave us a 
Sumatra,” Greater India Bulletin No. 3) superb view of Sumatra and Banca and 
Now this area haunted by great historic brought ps to Tandjong Priok. the harbour 
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of Batavia m the TOOimtig coveimg a 
distance of 'iSl nautical miles m 40 hoo^ 
From the harbour one can reach the city 
train or by car in twenty minutes 


by 


Some inends who expected me kindly met 
me on board the steamer and brought me 
safely to Weltvreden (well content in Dutch) or 
the new city Really it looked a well contented 
metropolis with large clean streets fine 
parks and sumptuous buildings Batam 
rivals Singapore as an emporium of Asiatic 
commerce It is the capital of the Dutch 
posses'sions in the East^The Nederlandsch 
Indie as it is called by the Dutchmen 


Ps., 

F . . 4 .ir . r , j. 1 
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Kfllpa hira of 11 ndu Slythologv 
A feriecJmen ot IndoJaraneoO Bi» 'Relief 


with ttietc variegated native costumes and refined 
courtesies At a glance I could discover the 
wide range of variation in features, in 
dresses in gestures — a fabtenu rirant of the 
picturesque types of Indonesia greeting my 
eyes How thankful am I that the Principal 
and his fellow teachers kindly arranged ^ 
keep me in the very heart of this community 
of Indonesian yonths How much would I 
have lost (as the tourists in general do) 
by entering an up to date hotel with its 
modern comforts ' 


I had the good fortune to enjoy the 
hwpilamy o! ^Ir Corporaal the Principal 
o', tho Training College Gnanng San It is 
a new model school rnn on co edncational 
lls fame for efficiency order and peace- 
ful atmo^phero has attracted boys and girls 
from every part of the Dutch Indies. 
Students from east and west Java, from Bali, 
from Snraatra and other islands greeted toe 


A Model School or B\tatia 
The whole day my first day iQ Java 
passed away like a dream. The teaching 
staff composed of Dutch and Javanese 
teachers impressed me with a spirit of 
rare devotion and idealism Mr Corporaal 
struck me as an ideal captain then Mr 
Maatman Mr Post and other Dutch scholars 
were splendid lieutenants with true instincts 
and sympathy as teachers The wives of the 
teacbera were also in active service some 
as superintendent of the girls boarding some 
as kitchen qneens ' I was tiken round the 
whole establishment not excluding the 
washing department for as Mrs Maatman 
humorously said 1 must be convinced that 
they observe Dutch cleanliness right through 
the iDShtutioD Really it seemed to me 
that I bad come to a model school the like 
of which IS rarely to be met with in India. 

tyhat intensified my joy was the discovery 
that OUT Poet Rabindranath bad from a 
distance thoroughly captivated the heart of 
the professors as well as of the pnpils They 
asked me many things about the Poet and his 
Shantiniketan I found here for the first 
tune some of the Dutch translations 
of bis works which I gathered were keenly 
appreciated The special favountes were 
De heerschool laii den Jhpegaai (Parrots 
Traioiog) Opioedingsidealen{Ihe CrescentMoon) 
translated by the Javanese writer Note 
Soeroto Rabindranath s The Centre of Indian 
Culture {Ilel Centmm der Indische Cnltiircr) 
has roused great enthusiasm for India in the 
heart of many serious minded people 

1 was introduced to the Javanese Pandit 
whoso family name was SJiaslra vtryya He 
taught the Javanese language and literature 
in the senool and he furnished me with 
valuable information about the present 
state of scholastic learning m Java along 
indige^ns lines He lamented like oar 
the traditional method 


lines 

own Pandits that 
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of stady was decaying. I hnmaronsly osked 
if be knew tbe otiginal significance of hie 
family name . He did not know 

Sanskrit and got a little confused. I compU- 
faented him by saying how his name paid a 
glowing Iribnte to the Indians, who bdiered 
that real strength was 'not in brnte force but 
that it lay in the stnred-np wisdom, the Shastras 
of oar ancestors. Mr. Shastrariryya was highly 
flattered and leqnested me to recite a few 
slokas from the Bhaqavad Oita, which I found 
to bo the universal favourite here. 

Av IsDO-JiviyESE E^^:^•r^Q 
So I had the ]oy of discovering the very 
first day of my stay in this ancient Indian 
colony that India still had some place in the 
heart of the Javanese people. I spent the 
afternoon describing the Shantiniketan school 
and the PoeVs original method ot teaching 
music and acting. I did not know that I 
was touching sympathetic chords and that 
my young Indonesian friends were preparing 
a most delectable surprise for me that evening. 
Scenting ny weakness for music and drama 
and noticing ray eagerness to know something 
of the famous Javanese theatre, boys aud 
gltis of the school conspired to overwhelm 
me with a suddenly improvised programme 
I began to snspect it late in the afternoon 
when I found the boys rnnoing about, carry- 
ing foliage and flowers aod other beautiful 
things towards the central Pandapa 
(llandapa) in a corner of the spacious 
play ground Then I was duly informed 
aud taken to witness the petforraaoce. 
The students organised the orchestra 
(Qamelao). the chorus, the dance-drama, 
everything. They showed inborn tasfo and 
talent In vocal music they did not show 
much individuality The cosmopolitan music 
with imported European tnnes, seemed a 
little queer ; bnt the moment the indige- 
- nous orchestra, the Oamelan, start^ 
playing, all sense of discrepancy vauisbed 
and _we felt transported to the ago of 
classical Javanese drama. The girls were 
naturally shy ; yet they contributed their 
quota by singing a few pastoral songs. 
There is a distinct regional character in 
fiieir melodies. The Sundanese and the 
Balinese tunes seemed well diHerentiated. 

Suddenly we were snatched away from 
our musical musvngs to vigorous action. 
The boys of Sumatra possessed the stage. 
They gave a splendid show of the Sumatnu 
10 


dagger-doels. The most thrilling part came 
when one of the combatants charged 
foriously with a dagger while his rival, 



A Javanese Jlahayana Sculpture 
completely unarmed, defended himself with 
a sureness and rapidity that seemed pheno- 
menal The Sumatrans enjoy even to-day 
a reputation for fight. A section of the 
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Sumatran people those inhabiting Atcbin, in 
the northwest maintained their independence 
down to 1873 when the inevitable war with 
the Dutch broke oat which resulted in the 
subjagation of the province But the resistance 
ofTeied was so strenuous that it cost 80 000 
lives and £20000000 to the Dutch It was 
only ID 1908 that these people were complete- 
ly subjugated Naturally I found in the tense 
agile musculature and flaring looks o! these 
Sumatran youths vestiges of the old Are 
Then followed a comic interlude to relieve 
the tension My friends explained how the 
boys were giving us an oral carica*ure of 
current politic® through brilliant dialogues 
in the cultured dialect of Central Java set 
agaiu®t the boorish idiom of the unorthodox 
provinces I was reminded of a similar 
dialectal duel between the aristocratic Cash 
bans (of Madrid) and the upstart loud toogncd 
Catalans (of Barcelona) which I had witnessed 
in a modern Spanish comedy while I was in 
Madrid The people of Central Java (Sote- 
akarta Jokjakarta area), consider themselves 
as the Aryas of Java enjoying the taooopolv 
of all refloement and artistic tastes, aod their 
enpetiot aits were excellently rendered, to the 
great ]oy of the andience 

A MiUinniRiTA. Da.vce 

I was convinced that the Javanese were 
born actors but I did not realise bow great 
they were m dance till I witnessed the 
representation of the Brala joeda ( Bbarata 
yuddha ) by these amateur dancers of the 
«ohool Dancing is as natural to the Javanese 
as swimming to the swan 1 wonder who 
teaches them the extraordinary expressiveness 
in ihythmic gestures -dumb yet so ranch 
more eloquent than the loud rantings of onr 
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modem theatrical dialogues. ’ The teacheiv 
so far as I could gather, was tradition So 
much the more reason for us Indians to- 
enquire how old was that tradition and if it 
emigrated from India along with those re* 
censioos of the great Epics which were taken 
over to Indonesia by the early Indian 
colonists • 

The episode given to us by the boys was 
that of the fight between Karna and Ghafot- 
kacha during the fight of Kurnkshetra These 
boys who seemed so qmet and docile in 
ordinary life, were transformed with an 
epic grandeur, the moment they donned their 
traditional costumes of the Heroic Age On 
the one side Ghafotkaeba, the ?io?J AryaiP 
warrior with his wild and uncouth gestures, 
his violent methods of attack— an incarnatioo 
ofbrute force, on the other side Kania, the- 
Aryan hero, moving with grace and self- 
confidence restraining passion, calm and self* 
possessed, yet quick as lightning stunning: 
his adversary with one 'unerring blow- - 

wifhont the least sign of cruelty disfigorini^ 
his noble visage— a very picture of chiralry 
and heroism standiog out of the pages of 
the Mahabbarata The whole interpretation of 
our Great Epic throngh rhythm and dance 
IQ accompaniment to the highly suggestive 
Polynesian orchestra Qamelan overwhelmed! 
me with their conviction and vetismuVitnde 
I thanked my Javanese brother , these 
boy actors who are keeping up the 

great ^tvadilion of tho dance commentary on 
our Epics How thankful should we Indians- 
be to our friends of Greater India for this 
nmqae co'ntTibution to our Mahabbarata S 
Througnout the night - my first night spent it> 
Java these dance rhythms whirled in my 
brain and 1 seemed to live again in the hoary 
heroic days of the Great Epics 
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A t 'N lenna Itabmdranath Tagore Mr and 
Mrs Pra'anta Chandra Mahahnobis and 
imself put up at Hotel Imperial. So 
lar av 1 wav concomed 1 feltless comfortable 
in this hotel than in any (jl*’er in Fnrope 
borne of my requirements were attended 


tardily The ebatges, too, were rather 

I have already said that on the way to 
P«sao Rabindranath felt 
indisposed Ofl reaching Vienna it was 
found that he had fever Professor Dr- 
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"Wenkebacb. the leading physician of the city, 
•was called in. He at once cancelled the 
"Poet’s lecturing engagements in Yienna for 
the time being and strongly advised him not 
•<0 visit Poland and Russia in his weak state 
•of health. So the visit to Russia was 
Hiefinitely given up. iVhen he was at Berlin 
an invitation had come front Russia to him 
.and his party, eight persons in all, including 
myself, to visit and tour in Russia, which 
was accepted. Passports had been obtained 
"ioi the purpose from the British Consulate 
at Prague. As the Poet had to omit Russia 
•from his tour programme, I, too, bad to 
■forego the advantage of seeing that most 
interesting country. I onght to add that, 
^sven if the Poet had not fallen ill, my own 
illness, which followed in the course of a few 
•days, would have prevented me from continn* 
iog my travels. 

Dr. 'Wenkebach is not a mere physician. 
He is a man of wide culture, as his conver- 
•sation showed He is a good conversationalist 
Infact.be used to spend so much time m 
•talk with the Poet that if one did not know 
•that he was a physician having a most 
^tensive practice, one woald take him to be a 
man who did not know what to do with bis 
Abundant leisure. He is verging on seventy bat 
looks younger. He confessed that he had been 
•successful in his profession, bat said bo 
would have liked to be a poet, to have the 
wision of the good, the true and the beautiful. 
He added that his own desire bad been to 
-some extent realised in the person of a son 
■of his who was an artist, a sculptor. “Ho 
has prepared a bust of myself,” the doctor 
■told us, adding humorously, "Even my wife 
^ays it is good !” "When the conversation 
tamed on the fame and pecuniary rewards 
of poets, Rabindranath said : "Poets should 
not have two rewards for one achievement.” 
1 am sorry I do not remember his exact 
words. Bat if I am not mistaken, I under- 
stood him at the time to mean that a 
poet’s “vision” being in itself a sufficient 
blessing and reward, he need not feci 
■dissatisfied if he had no fame or pecaniary 
reward. Similar dicta, thoagh falling from 
Rabindranath’s lips only as casual remarks 
in the course of ordinary conversation, 
impressed Dr. B'entebach very much, 
■leading him to dwell on the Poet’s 
power ot saying things oi "tieioendons 
«ignificance” in the course of ordinary con- 
versation. 

Ono day Dr. TTenlebach gave the Poet 


a comparatively big dose of some strong 
medicine, and expected that it would weaken 
him. But to his surprise, be found the next 
day that, though the medicine had produced 
its desired eflect, it had not weakened him 
at all. So he thought the Poet’s physique 
to be exceptionally strong. This gladdened us 
all 

I wanted to consult this eminent medical 
authority to get cured of my night sweat. 
He told me not to go to his clinic, as there 
was a long wailing list of patients there. 
If my name were put down at the bottom of 
the list, I might, be said, leave Vienna before 
my turn came , and if my name were in- 
terpolated somewhere near the top, the 
other people would get angry ! So he 
promised to examine me at the hotel some 
day. And this he did, and prescribed some 
pills, though be could not find out the 
cause of my illness. He asked me many 
questions, two of which were, “Have you 
any worries?” and “Are you homesick?”! 
Ho said my internal organs were perfectly 
souDd.botadvisedmetoreturn bomeearly. If I 
wanted to remain longer in Europe, 1 should 
in his opinion, spend the time lo the south 
of France or in some other region where 
the climate was mild I said I hod friends 
ID Geneva, not in the sooth of France. So 
he agreed to my going back to Geneva. 

For an aoral defect I consulted Dr. 
Neumann, who is the greatest throat, ear 
and nose specialist in Vienna. On the first 
day. when he bad done what he had to do for 
my right ear, he suddenly thrust a lozenge into 
my month ’ I at first thought, was it part of 
the treatment? Bat when immediately after- 
wards he did the same to Mr. Prasanta 
Mabalanobis, who had taken me to his clinic, 
I nnderstood it was perhaps meant to con- 
sole me for the trouble (') he had given me! 
I was amused to learn afterwards from 
Rabindranath that when he went to the 
doctor’s clinic for treatment, he, too, was 
consoled (’) liVe a child in the same manner. 

There are in Vienna 38 clinics for ear, 
nose and throat troubles. IVe heard this 
Irom Dr. Neumann when he came to our 
hotel to see Rabindranath at his request 
When the Poet told him how he had in yooth 
injared bis vocal organs by excessive 
strain, the^ doctor said he had a class for 
teaching “voice production’’ or ’logopedy”, 
as he called it; and if Mr. llahalanobis 
wonld go Ihere for a few days, he might 
learn the method and tell the poet what to 
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do , -that would help him to avoid injanng 
his vocal organs in future So one morning 
Mr Mahalanobis and myself went to Dr 
^enn3ann’s clinic where one of his assistants 
was treating patients There was, howeveri 
no logopedy class that day But we ioond 
some very interesting cases there One 
elderly man of about 50 had to have his 
vocal organs removed some time ago owing 
to some disease Artificial organs were sub 
etitnted for these and he was being taught 
to speak with the help of these organs He 
had begun with uttering single syllables and 
time of our visit was able to utter sii 
syllables at a stretch, and then gasped His 
vernacular was German hut he knew 
ing ish alsa He spoke a few words to us m 
^nghsh Dr Neumann’s assistant told ns 
th^at in course of time this patient would be 
awe to utter comparatively longer sentences 
Another very interesUng case was that of a 
family of five boys all of whom could 
not pronounce the r sound but made a 
Mond jBslsad The eldest boj ms 
youngest about 2 Their lather 
bitlh^or'fi"*' ourodhetore the 

M O fold ' '’“J ”0 

I ° f”* iniitalive in origin bat 

™ ef of” 8“' reoordron 

relolL. 1 ^ 5 * "KPPed round a 

revolving cylinder He would apply thn 

aefeet I bad some conversation with bim on 
the connection between the r and n sounds in 

MroToSS' I ‘“11 bin. that? .nd ? 

ere interchangeable in many langnages and 

Si « In “”r 

jV*’® alphabets one «, the celebral 
akm \sound which was partly 

soind Vf 7 intermediate hard 

S this ^ ofll interested in 

tpS I'rotbers the yoonaest 

,i« 1 *^*^4 to speak through the tube ThA 
}!n? ^'8 arms and coaxed him 

but he refused to bo obliging Si? 

pt:;” 'f' '«Sn"’.i 

But in A„ family was very poor 

;nn.^Srh£[J?. '^."“.he’ 

PtiKtSfi 

othe/°rcSecfTh healthy m 


cured of this defect. The last case we saw 
was that of a young woman who also was 
very healtfav but naturally spoke in a husky 
voice She also was being gradually cureiL 
I mention these cases to show that m Europo 
people do not resign themselves to fato but 
try to find remedies for what we in India 
consider incurable or irremediable 

It was in Vienna for the first time lo 
Europe that I saw in the streets and public 
gardens children who were comparatively 
anaemic and thin, though even they were 
healthier than the generality of Indian 
children In Vienna, too for the first time 
in Europe I found beggars in the streets. 
They all had cylindrical tin boxes with a 
slot at the top and with a piece of paper 
atUched to the side describing the charitable 
object for which money was wanted It is 
po^ibte that some at least of these men 
and women were making collections for 
charitable objects One collector of small 
donation:* for an institution for the 
blind, a Catholic priest, came to nnr 
nolel also A waiter bore testimony to bi&' 
bona odes 

Among Iho counlncs in EuropB Ihrougb 
wbich I passed Aushin seems to have sufferei 
mosMrom the world war It has been dismem- 
bered and IS at present a small state But signs 
" 8'Mtoess and magniflconm 
1 '““'.“fell the towns 

Ihfi In Europe, Vienna seemed to mo 

hot '“oepto'i Mr 

" had seen it before, aid so ho 
I “'r, ‘“““'f ®'“2 Strasse, the 

madT'r™ ’’“^1'° •'■““““Khlare with its three 
Md r™, T*”.' ^1?'' vehicular trafSo 

two '““tpaths IS magaiScent Iho 

avenues footpaths are bordered by 

by beds of encircled 

Strasse are deToSod\^VTo^Sr growmf 
Franz Jos<!f palace where the Emperor 

Spsburg hL the 

to the nnhim ’ bad always been opCD 

™ bSr'lor‘tl!o“i“^° ‘V““ ' ""““'"hmh 

™ larger io-. ””", "hioh 

“Plena, d'Ss nTn'r oS'^b'” anTleX'w 
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oi the Toyal lamUy •, for, before it could be 
completed, the great world war broke out I 
went inside only one of the palaces, the 
Belvedere. TTith iU terraced gardens, foua- 
tains and small artificial lakes, and the 
large paintings hung on the walls of its 
namerons rooms and halls, it Iook$ grand 
even in its present nntenanted condition 
The art galleries, I was told, have been 
denuded of some of the best paintings as 
the result of Austria's defeat in the war. 
Still, what remain make them worth a 
visit The bnildings in which the works of 
art are housed are very beautiful. Their intenoc 
showed of what costly materials they were 
built The parliament house has an imposing 
frontage. I have no mind to describe one 
by one all the edifices I saw, nor did I see 
all of them. Bnt I must refer here to the 
UniTetsUy. It provides for studies in all 
faculties. Medical education here, I was told, 
was particnlarly excellent I calculated when 
I was at Tienna that an Indian student coold 
get education there by spending Rs. iSO to Rs. 
ISO per month. There is only one didicoKy, 
that of language. But German can be learnt 
in a few months. I have always thought 
that some of our students should go to 
the best continental universities. This has 
sow become imperative and a point of 
booouT with us, owing to the outbreak oi 
colonrphobis in an almost epidemic form in 
Edinburgh. During my ontward voyage to 
Europe, a senior I. M. S. officer who was a 
fellow-traveller on board the Pilspa, told me 
that he was going to Vienna for study in 
order to specialize in diseases of the ear. 
nose and throat I inferred therefrom that 
Vienna was probably the best centre of 
edncation for that kind of specialization. What 
I saw there in the very largo buildings in which 
the clinics were situated, confirmed my 
impression. One Sunday morning, Mr. and 
Mrs. Mabalanobis and myself went out to see 
some of the best cathedrals. As none of ns 
know German, we had no mind to listen to the 
divine services ; we wanted only to see the 
eiterior and interior of the bnildings, observe 
how the services were conducted and listen 
to the music. What we saw was certainly 
impressive. But we found that in every 
one of these places of worship, where the 
worshippers were Roman Catholics, the 
attendance was very poor. 

One evening we four Bengalis in the 
Imperial Hotel fell to talking of the early 
days of the anti-partition agitation in Bengal. 


It was a fascinating story which Rabindransth 
told of those days of unparalleled enthusiasm. 
I was then in Allahabad, and could not 
therefore take part in the movement before 
April 190S, when I came back to Bengal. 
At the time when we were engaged in 
conversation it did not strike any of us that 
it was the 30th olAstcin and IGth of October, 
the iijfJit-fxtntfAiinday.on which our thoughts 
had accidentally reverted to the first stage 
of the anti-partition movement; it struck me 
some days afterwards. 

One day a yonng man came from Hnngary 
to the hotel to invito the Poet on behalf of 
the citizens of Bodapesth to visit that city 
and lecture there. Dr. Wenkebach did not 
allow him to see Rabindranath, but told him 
himself that the Poet’s health was such that 
Dotbiog definite could be said. In Vienna 
itself the cancellation of the poet’s first 
engagement, for which Dr. Wenkebach took 
the entire responsibility of bis own accord, 
caused keen and widespread disappointment. 
The Poet was able to lecture there 8ub3e> 
qnently, and also to visit Budapestb, where, 

I learnt at Geneva, be received an ovation 
oriental in its warmth and msgnificence. The 
Hungarians, being of Asiatic extraction, 
claimed him as their own. 

The time came at length for me to reiurn 
to Geneva. I left Vienna one day at about 7 
in the evening and reached Geneva the next 
day after 9 o’clock at night. Mr. Mabalanobis 
came to see me off at Vienna station and 
gave the conductor of the train five shillings 
from me to give me a cup of cocoa in the 
train next morning and some mineral water. 
He did so, but when at Zurich at midday I 
bad to leave the Vienna train and board 
another, he told me that those five shillings 
were his tip and that I owed him three 
stulUngs for the cap of cocoa and one small 
bottle of mineral water! I gave him what he 
wanted, not feeling disposed to baggie with 
that specimen of bumanicy. 

I have already said that I reached Znricb 
at midday. Very early in the morning the 
same day I had seen for the first time in my 
life snow falling. In the dim light of dawn I 
saw that the hill-sides were white. When it 
became clearer, 1 found that the branches 
of the pine trees also looked white. It then 
occurred to me that it might have snowed 
during the night Bnt as it was only the latter 
part of October, I conld not be quite sure that 
it really bad. Bat when the train stopped 
at a station named St Anton-am-AUeberg, 1 
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fata as a specmm oi the edicated CtineSB place was stay and very h"* 

H>s pronunciation was such that it was thirsty Bui though I repeatedly ashed the 
difficult to male out what he said men at the restaurant car to give me some 
Bat perhaps there are people in China whose lemonade and ice, they simply ptomisea oat 
knowledge of the history of India is like never bronght me any to my carnage \' ere 
his At one of the intermediate ports, on it not for the kindness and conrtesy ot a 
the African coast, a Bombay 'Mosalman panda of the Rameswaram temple, who had 
trader came on board with carpets, Ac. come to take pilgrims to the temple, 1 
I enioyed a talk with him in Urdu lor some sbonldhave had to go without any drink for 
minutes I learnt from him that he had left hours His name is Motirain He brought 


home 12 years ago and was not inclined 
to visit India again I have neither father 
nor mother in India ’ said be “I have 
married here, and have had children Tliere 
IS British rule there, too. in India. Where 
IS happiness to be found on earth ?” That 
was the gist of what he said in Urdn 

At long last, I arnved at Colombo 
It wa« still quite dark when I got np from 


to me an aerated waters man, who served 
me all along the journey to Madras Even 
the first class carriages in the tram to 
Madras are quite ramshackle , the jolting is 
terrible For hours the tram passes through 
a sandy regmn So the passengers’ dress 
bodies, Inggage and even their nostrils, 
throat^ Inngs and stomach get dusty ’ One 
bad to pull up the window panes But then 


bed in the small hours of the morning of tbe compartments became very hot in spite 


the 23rd November and saw the rows of 
lights in Colombo harboor at some distance 
At the suggestion of Mr Mabalanobis I bad 
wtitteu to Mr Sinuatamby of H M 
Customs at Colombo to kindly meet me on 
board He did so as soon as it was 
possible, for which I thanked him There 
was no delay or trouble at the Customs 
office I found Mr Jfanindrabhushau Gupta 
art teacher, Annnda College, waiting for me 
there As arranged bv him. I was taken to 
tbe residence o! Mr Bhupendranath Basn o! 
tho Spinning and Weaving Mills With 
the utmost cordiality ho and JIrs Basa 
did everything possible to make me 
comfortable I felt quite at home with them 


of the fans This was in the last week of 
November I do not know bow it is like m 
summer. I have forgotten to say that 
though I had reserved my berth from 
Colombo through Messrs Thomas Cook and 
Sod and paid for a telegram to Bhanuskodi 
station which I knew had reached it in 
time, the railway guard or some such officer 
was quite indifferent to enquiries as to where 
my berth was He said he did not know 
The customs inspection ou the steamer, 
conducted by Indian officials the guard’s 
indiflerence, tbe restaurant cat men’s in- 
attention to my needs—all told me plainly 
that I bad indeed come back to ray mother- 
land. an mtlander there It was through 


“awes the courtesy of a lower railway official that 
brforr, we Tvhrn T 1-n j ,, ^etth At Madnta Mr Bankim 

Chandra Ray, Engineer, kindly came to the 
train with rice, dal vegetable curne®, sweets, 
etc I felt very grateful to him I halted 
for a day at Madras with Mr H Bose who 
IS related to me He and his family were 
V ^ reached Calcutta on the 
30lh November last. 

I beg my readers to eveuse 


before we met. When I left Colombo after 
three days’ stay with them and their 
two dear ljUle babies, it was with a sad 
feeling as if I was leaving behind those whom 
I had known and loved all their live® 
Tho tram from Colombo goes as far as 
TaUi JIannar station Passengers to India 
then cro«s over to Dhaanskodi in a “tcameT 
Tlio customs inspection on this steamer was 





OUR STUDENTS’ JNTERBSTS 


T his is th® season when the TJniTersUy 
examination icsults are declared in 
almost all pr07lQce3 of India, and there 
is tnach sighing, wailing and breaking of 
hearts. A study of the “popnlar” news- 
papers on the subject might make even a 
cynic laugh, were it not for the fact that a 
tragic element is mingled with the thing 
Many students and even guardians, in their 
ignorance, take the utterances of the daily 
papers — especially their favonrito one. as 
Gospel trnth. The tactics of these academic 
agilators is cnrionsly alike everywhere' first a 
mass.acre of the innocents (thisistbe hackneyed 
phrase for the occasion) is recklessly pre* 
dieted or cron asserted dishonestly in defiance 
o! truth after the publication of* the results , 
the' entire blame for the fallqro is thrown 
upon the UoWerslty. The questtbos were too 
long or too stiiT, the examloers wero a set of 
butchers, or the Syndics were heartless ont- 
elders without any interest in the colleges,— 
these are tbo farourite allegations. In 
addition, variety was added to tho tale this 
year by a malicions attack npoa Prof. 
Jadnnath Sarkar, the first Indian teacher^ 

_ Tice-chancellor in tbe history of the Calcntta 
University, becauso in this his first year 
the Matriculation pass percentago fell by 3 
Ifrom 57 in 192G to 51 in 1927), Ihoagh in 
tho timo of his predecessor Sir Kwarl 
Greaves of hallowed memory and the “slndcots’ 
true friend,” tbo ^latriculation percentage 
had been brought downJrom 71.5 to 57r“a 
drop of 145 per cent, in one year. 

This personal issue was probably designed 
to blind tho Bengal public to the realinward-' 
ness of our student problem ^That problem 
is independent of . personality and province. 
It is a question of general alMndia concern. 
'Vliy do our boys fail in ’oxamlnations in 
such large numbers ? 

It must bo obviousthat onr affiliating anirer- 
sities only examine or test candidates who have 
been taught by quite a dilterent agency.oamdy, 
the schools and colleges, not ono of which 
is financed or conducted by the university. 
Tho quality of tho teaching in these 
institntions must decisively influence the 
Il‘ 


result of the oxamiaation, unless, tho 
examinatioa b to be reduced to a mockery. ' 

* And the quality of the teaching depends 
entirely upon the teachers’ pay.soclal standing 
and keenness for their work. Nothing can alter 
this law of Nature, though a University, if^it 
is so ill-advised, can cook the figures that 
it pnbiishes as “success” iu its examinations. 

In Bengal, the lot of the High School teachers 
has been growing worse year by year. They 
are underpaid, overworked, driven to, eke out 
their scanty salaries (usually Rs. 25 to 35) 
by sweating as private tutors, and are, brow- 
beaten by “Management Committees” or 
private proprietors of schools. As the 
result of tbe fondqess of school-managers 
to appoint only tbe “Idwest bidde'r” as a 
teacher, Macaulay’s remark about Eagbnd a 
confuryago has been verified hero, aad*'tho only 
qualification of a schoolmaster is that he is 
unfit for any other profession ” (Speech in 
tho House, of Commons). 

Even where competent teachers have been 
secured, they are sometimes irregularly 
paid Oi under-paid. Unless, the guardians 
of out boys set themselves to reform 
this stale of things, how can they expect 
better results ? If we sow bres, we 
cannot reap wheat. The .majority of 
our college lecturers and demonstrators 
are hardly belter olT ; their pay is better — 
slightly better, but their wants are greater, 
and their status is as low, their tenure as ' 
insecure as that of the school-masters. * 

Tho evil is aggravated by the vidious 
practico that has crept into many of our 
educational institutions of cheapening expendi- 
ture and attracting pupils to the utmost, 
regardless of all other ^considerations. Class 
promotions are given and boys sent up for 
tho University examinations, withont any 
testing of their fitness. la m'any . places no 
"test-examination” is held, and in several it 
is a sham, — every student who can pay his 
fees is sent^ up for the examinations. The 
worst offenders in this matter are some large 
institutions with .unmanageable roll-strength 
and a very, easily manageable conscience. 
They do not weed out tho unfit before sending 
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Dp candidates for tho aniveraity Nothiog can 
be more harmful to the true interests of onr 
boys than this policy It keep? tho sladcnt 
m a fools paradise year after year and 
leaves his rude awakening when it is too 
late to the axe of the university examiner 
It IS so convenient all the anger of the 
disappointed student or his father is directed 
against the University whilo the mercenary 
school or college continues to pile up fees 
from the deluded students as abundantly as 
before 

If a boy IS told his special defect very early 
m his school course he can try to improve 
himself by doing extra woik in that aobject 
(or book) and his people can keep a special 
watch on him by periodically martiog bis 
progress Reform is easy at the initial stage 
before the hoy s particular defect has been 
hardened into incurability by years of 
neglect and ignorance of the defect But 
if on the other hand ha is promoted to 
a higher class as a matter of course the 
opportunity of early reform is lost and the 
mcentive to greater exertion is never kindled 
Youth has a wonderful capacity for expansion 
and self reform if only we can make an appeal 
to It m the proper time and way and gmdo 

efforts Oar mercenary schools and 
colleges do their best to kill this capacity 
because they keep our boys in the dark about 
their own merits and demerits and never 
rouse them to superior exertions on a 
definite line under the teacher s eyes is 
educational improvement possible if colleee 
exercises are mot made a reality ? 

In scientific subjects practical work is 
scamped or even avoided in several insli 
tution* For example Botany is taught 
without microscopes ' How can boys taught (?) 
in such money piling shops pass even the 
Intermediate Exam nation in Science? 

The worst enemies of our student popala 
tion Are the political leaders who have been 
shrewdly exploiting the noble patriotism of om 
young men by turning^ them by the thonsand 


into unpaid S''rvflnl3 for their personal 
glonficitioi or nmbiti ii Woliavo noticed that 
for several months bi-foro the Council elec 
tions of and the ^luniciptl elections 

early m 1937 in every ward of Calcutta the 
stadents brigade was drilled organised 
and ptit under requisition by designing 
political candidates of ono particular party 
They canvassed for tho “leader , they 
organised his meeting* they packed every 
public gathering in order to shout down his 
rivals they distributed his pamphlets U oy 
swelled his street processions Then on tho 
election day early in tho morning the boys 
brigades were let loose on tho town -they 
took the voters to the poll they crowded 
round (he polling stations all tho day 
shouting fighting for the voters hurrahing 
Jai Jai ' and at the close ,of the voting 
they led their chiefs victorious procession 
through the streets making night hideous. 
When did these blind tools of ambitions 
and unscrupulous poht cians get any time to 
for tbeir exarainatioDs i 
^e^popolar literature cinemas and stage 

1k! oir animal impnlses~ia 

♦k! expression of manhood and 

the mark of true freedom Youth fed on 
any earnest effort 
or mental discipline— the two sme gua non 
of success in stndent life ns recognised in 

Kdav^ Ti*" " Univerlties 

Kof!r ^ inevitable result is what we *ee 
No jngglery by a University 
can make it otherwise ^ 

Thow ate He fads toown to evorv 
““ eDw<i,aaa of oS 
horef!^ enemies of our 

boys aw however much they might camou 

radint^m' Mdet a plethora ot words 

Sma , llie disease that is 

DVreVp‘^„‘f i'k“® there 

Uare we apply He remedy— or even propose 


INDIAN PEBIODIOALS 


Seme Indians and European Women well as man 
cc„t„bnted to TteVoia S K ffif ‘‘"cTel 'aM 
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to Europe ^itJi tier linsbariL who met risidly mom], 
rrfifetsional women, hot who returned tcT India 
and wrote the eamo ohi Btorj*— “European women 
are itntnoraV’. 'Ihen I on e met a 
missionary who. after a month in Germ^nv, said 
to me. “All Ecropean women are prostitutes.” 

She records other similar false slanders 
of Enrope-in women ingeneral, and observes: — 

I can think of a number of Indiana who have 
rliidiod m Enropo who have known other than 
“women of loose characters ” Tliere is a enmp 
connected with the National Muslim University of 
Delhi. TVre are men from Madras and from tho 
State of Hyderabad. There are soma from Bengal. 
They have come into the same city and same 
environment as other Indians— bnt they seem to 
have chosen different kinds o! women as thmr 
fricnd«, than did so many others who poison the 
Indian pnblic with their accumulated “wisdom” 
from Europe. 

If locee men come to Europe looking for 'loose 
wonion.” they will find them. If there were hut 
one m all Europe, they would find her. Bnt that 
is no reflection upon Europe, and none upon tho 
•woman— it is a reflection upon the m.m to whom 
this is the goat of seeking. 


Bertrand Bnssell on China 
In reviewiDg a new edition of Bertrnod 
Rassoll’s 'book on “The Problem of China”. 
Rev. Dr. N. Macnicol writes in The Kathnnl 
Christian Council Bcvieiv.^ 


instincts and prejudices ilian of the mind of Christ. 
This h what in Mr. Hussell’s book gives one to 
think, and tho book is woitli reading by us all if 
Undoes 80 Can we givo India and Cbvna Christ 
without giving these lands those wrappings of 
‘civilisation' within winch the West has through 
thecentnnes enwrapped IIis message? 


Sankara and the Purification of Temples 
Mr. T. L. Vaswani says in The Kalpaha -. — • 
Of Sn Sankara I thouglit this morning, and I 
said with 8 heart-ache : — "0 lliat Sankara were 
rcmeamatefl in these days to save Hinduism and 
make it a iifticg power in our national life, — 
mate It world-dynamic.” 

For. Umdutsm lies wounded today in the house 
of its own priests. Many of the Hindu temples in 
Sind alas' havo fallen in the hands of drunkards 
aud debauchees Who will turn them out and 
bring back tho Loid? Who will release the 
tnajirtir# trom the Dark Powere and bring back 
the While Ones ? The little town of Ohl Sukkur, 
where I write these words, has set a noble oxamplo 
by startioar a movement for the Reform , of 
Maudirs The watchword of the moveiuent is:— 
the TfmpUa''’ Today Old Sukkur is 
cngjgM IS ft holy struggle to rescue a temple 
from the himds ot a fiatca who has usurped it is 
deliaocc of tho Punchayat's decision and public 
opioioD. Old Sukkur is hchtiog a noblo fight for 
public morality and Hindu Dharma. 


Mr. Russell believes, he tells ns, that all politics 
are respited by a errenins devil. It is not tor- 
. prlsipg, in these orcumstances, that the politics 
of Great Gntain. of America, .end of, Japan m 
China come under bis unqualiGed coBdemnatioo. 
America, haviog more than any other nation taken 
China under her tutelage, comes espccblly — not so 
much on account of her crimes as on account of 
her virtuea — under his lash. Hispoiul of view in 
regard to China pw-a-ns the Western or "West- 
ernised peoples may be Indicated by wftat ha says 
of Amenoa’s attituac, ‘The Chinese Lave a civilisa- 
tion and a national temperament in many ways 
superior fo (hose of white men. A few Enropcaos 
nltiirately discover this, but Americans never do. 
They remain always missionanes— not of Christ- 
ianity. though they often think that is what Chej 
are preaching, but of Americanism.. What is 
Ansfj-jfaiuiun.?. “Qban. liytng,. cle.in, thinking and . 
rep.” I think an American would reply. If the 
American jrUnenco prevailed, it would no doubt, 
bv means of hygiene, save the lives of many 
Chinamen, but would at the same time make them 
not worth fa''ing. It c-mnol therefore be regarded 
as wholly and absolutely satisfactory’ (p- 2211 
These arc unjust -wonls. It may be suldcd— 
for America’s cocifott— th.it Mr. Russell gives 
‘.pre-erainence in evildoing’ to Great Bnlam. Tha 
interest of the passage ouoted is in the suggestion 
that It Bites us that Western lands are m gravo 
daeger ot being ni«ssergere~e\en rathe of 
the Chrisuan missionary— of n very diluted 
CLristianity. a religion that may [•e .more the 
product, of our own inherited dispositions and 


Mahatma Gandhi on Sister Nivedita 

CommeotiDg on tho pass.vge in Young 
India where Sister'Nlvodita is spokes of as a 
“volatile person” and “the splendour that 
sarrounded her” is referred to, the Vcdmifa 
Kesari observes-- 

The above remarks give a very false idea of 
(be lilustnous Sister, aud do great wrong to her 
memory. We do not nuestion the sincerity with 
which Mahatma Gandhi gives expressiou to his ' 
thoughts. But for the sake of Truth we must 
point out that ho has got an aliogether wrong 
impression of tho great soul that lived and died 
foe the cause of India Mahatma Gandhi saw very' 
liUIo of the real Bister Nivedita. And it is no 
wonder (hat iDBufficient knowledge..* (hat is atwaya 
“dangerous," would create a great misunderstand- 
ing 

Mahalma Gandhi evidently saw tlio Sister at the 
American Coroulatc in Cliownnghee, -fthere she 
was teroporaivly staying as (he guest ot some of 
her American friends who came to visit India 
about the time he met her. Neither tho mansion 
spr (he f-plcndonr with which he-was taken 
aback were Nivedi.ta’s. Her usual “mansion” was a 
small, old house in a lane in a humble quarter of 
Ncolbcm Calcutt.i. where, to quote tho words of 
an Luidish friend, she “preferred an ascetic life 
to tbo TOinforts and lusiuies of lier Western 
homfc And the ‘splendour” that used to sur- 
round her usually at the small girls’ school con- 
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dueled U her came as a siirpriso to many of her 
visiloro Thus desenbes one of 1 cr ladv stnd^ts 
in n short shetch on the Sifter- The schco 1 onse 
IS far from teins healthy or well yentilat^ The 
rootrs are Email and the roof very low Dnnni; 
uio summer (^hen the school remains closed) the 
rooms cet so hot that half an hours stay there 
will make the headache There -was no fan Iiudr 
in Wiveduas room Sh^o always used to have a 
anAM '5° i about her The Email compartment 
«i?i. her she deconted accord lr to her 
* 1 ^? •sstes. Most of the day she Uacd to stay m 
that room buned in her work ’ 

the express vtsh of her Master Swanu 
Nivedita dedicated he-seU to the 
' ^ to spend some 

1 w 4 teachms the ttirls But the major portion 
devoted to htciary work 
Iho wamtaminR the school Sometimes 

ftra ^ On thiouRli creat economic difficnl 

' 1 P“ occasions the first lhin*» riio 

n»cd lo do iras to rat short her Terj “mitSd 
wrsonal oxposscs Site rtonid deny Sen ctS 
1 10 hare necessities of life. And as the result of 
'y^ suffered greatly n healtn 

lo those who knew and could appreciate the sforv 
of her sell tmnosod and lile-lons pensnSi NivS?S 
I'f” ""'I'^tanah "as the wn tSoilS'S; 
h« n oMot'' pointed dev^on To call 

person u not only to misund^r. 
l‘cr„but also to dishonour her w?Sd 

t'ot know who IS really resnonsi 

s^cT'SeSr' o' si=ss3i 

:ra"%;TlS>, 

a Icris wm she coirbiEcd 

I cart ned rdf «'acnl cirL toT^ Jf ’ k ndly 

<■1 anni. Men in the Brahma 

Undctrr4 ihera va, sweetness and 

that m cl t feimcd’m character 

one t« melted «mcri:hir^L„^“‘^ «« 1 
•n crrcQEler wuh her Nn without faciDR 
lie It e^t r f her ‘hat after l«rc 

f'crt ct ili<acrccnirnt wUh her *^in “ 

a' Bhiir "l.T.^Slhp 

to Itcw ifA deiths 

'to CirtUmL 


But to one once admitted to her friendship she 
would open her heart and give herself without 
any reserve Ofttn after in apparent d sagreement 
there would come a great understanding and one 
<»nld feel that no kinder heaitcd woman ever 
Ircathed It was not given to all as has been 
the case svitli Mahatma Gindhi to fully discover 
•the mexhanstiblo mine of gold” that Sister 
Nivedit-i realij was Why it was so seems to be 
bejond the compi'ehension of ordinarj mortals 


Nepal Government Railway^ 

Wo read in Indian and Ea’itcni Engima 
Tlio Nepal Government Riilways have just 
ipimintM as their Chief Mechanical Engineer ilr 
11 bt John Sanderson who holds tho same post 
i?5.i“® "1',°’® 9^ ^^^'Srs Marlin d. Cos light 
Kailnays Mr Sanderson has just completed 
various appointments of nilway stiff for tie 
Nepal OoTCrament and leaves India for Homo by 
the Anchor Brockkbank S S Elym from 
Uomuaj on Jqoc 5tb 


It would have been better if the Nepal 
Ooicriimeut had been iblo to employ an 
cnlirUy Indnn stall fonts lailways Perhaps 
Nepali young men iro m tnining for all 


ilindn Pantbejsm 

Tho editor of Prahuddha lihaial\ obscircs 
Prof Ridhal nshnin s defenert f.f mIaI w 
hne^^’llo ^‘»du raiilhoicm IS \ery 

hon-ht fA J’l"® m saving that tho Ilindn 

d aratiU «f ‘he transcendent 

butVs hr^^ ‘ho world 

adm fs W^n”® “'Ddn thought 

immanence of Qod is a fact 
wS ,3 BftP ^),hdc there is notl mg 

rcTM^A ^L^i* »3 moro fully 

Me^hmk ihrrn in tl o inorganic etc^ 

Fven rt V? ®f‘he question 

icvclatien m differences in Divine 

does not thinge ethieil endeavour 

lliat evcV^?^^^^,= H ^®'®'hle The Uindu outlool 
to rooril TOrfeft on*^ *u® incentive 

that a t^TT^nQ A ‘ho Dindu docs not forget 
klund Its ramp nlfti Divine but that 

Britraan an ®fl,A L^™ chides Iho perfect 

of / w otrii nfj/ ho ‘^'cend ijg the limitations 
rercoive Brahman wisdom to 

Ir Ftrnpgicto constant 

dWirc that bind him*^tA •mionmco and 

r«'o cve^ mSmen tn® 

BPinlual ^rcention ft ie aA he ght of superior 
nise *piYM in the necessary to rccog 

V M in mo Divino iranifcstiticn in things 


lalo vorsps Ccgpan^y^HanagetpPpt 
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It may be useful lo mention here that intbe 
contract of the newly formed company, which hae 
taten over the German Slate Ilailwaj’s and m 
manasinn them as commercial concoma. tno 
follow inff clause appears 

"The rishts of supervision and control of the 
operation and tanfls of the Railways reserved to 
the Government liy the present law shall never be 
so exercised bv the oovernment as to prevent Iho 
Company eannng a net revenue adcauatc to sccitro 
the rcfralar payment ot lolcrcst and sinhing fond 
on the bonds and the preference shares.” 

A railway or railways of a country are the arlcncs 
of trade andindnstriesvand the tlowof trafhclhrouRh 
them should be even and continuons and this can 
only bo done if the manag inont is efficient and the 
rates and fares are reasonable. Interference and 
control of Legislature over Railways of a conntiy 
are essential so long as thev are m public interests, 
and do not tie the hands of the managers too tight- 
ly, whetlier the railways are company-owned or 
state-owned. Rut when the railways are state- 
owned the Legislature in a democratic county 
is naliirailv responsible both for efficiency in 
managcm<‘nt any for their finances . and tliey are 

and the charges to the public .arc fur and rcasoD* 
able If these can be attained ly state railways, 
avliith are already there, it is well and pood, but 
if eompaov o^vnersIllp, of a purely Indian character, 
ran at any time develop and purchase the indun 
o'Ato Railways and givo efficient service and cheap 
rates and fares it would bo still better because 
it would male the Indian people more enterprising 
and self-reliant, so long as such companies do not 
ask for nay subsidy flora the Oovernment either 
in the shop of (reo gift of land or a guarantco 
of mminum dividend. 


The Olympic Games 

Thi VoUnUccr writes: — 

The Ocnnic Oajies.— Next year in Jnlv flic 
Olympic games w 11 bo held in Amasterdam. Fifty- 
nve nations of the world are to take part in Iheso 
intcmation.sl trials of progress in physical cultore, 
games, athletics and sports. Germany is making 
^eat preparations to make a success at the games. 
The German Government has sanctioned £ T.POO 
this year and £ 15,000 will be received next 
year. She is trying to pot m a large ttninber of 
candidates— 310— as against about 250 lo SCiO 
from Great Britain. This is the first (iroe after 
the War that Germany enters the field. Tho 
Stadium at Amasterdam which has already cost 
£ 40,000 will be coraple*ed hv January 1028, 
oeparato Ilockev and foot-ball grounds and a 
splendid Cycle Tract are also neanng compieiiOD. 

In 1032 tho Olympic games are to be held at 
ixis Angeles, Calilornia. in the United States of 
America. One million Dollars already have been 
spent for the building of the stadium. The 
American Representative to the IntematioDal 
Olympic Conference has offered to provide a ship 
to carry competitors from Europe lothe place 
of the Games. 

ArnicAX Oamf^i Africa is also taking np 
organised physical culture m a remarkable manner. 


AEfican Games arc llo I'O held in 1929 in 
Alexandria for tho first lime. King Fuad who is 
at the head of tho scheme has subscribed £ 3.000 
and the City of Alexandria £ 10.000. If this first 
attempt succeeds tlie. African Games will soon 
(^,ne to the level of llio Olympic Games. 

How much money the India Government, wo 
wonder, is spending for such purposes or for the 
matter of that even for I'bysical culture in the 
cofintry 


“Gospel Ethics” 

Hr. Kahesh Chandra Qhosli writes in 
tlip Vedtc Magazine — 

Ilctc and thcro wo find good moral precepts in 
IQ the Gospels. But (he general level of Biblical 
moi^ld^ IS very low. Jlorality is valued not for 
lotrinsic worth but for what is supposed to be 
commercaal success. Gospel morality is an 
afi^ir of rewards and piinishinents. 

Yft» •Hjtps*tvrf«!i ‘v‘uft TiVHnn.'w hrs xititKnis 
passages from the Gospels, aud obsorves:— 
Thus wo sec that ‘reward’ occupies a prominent 
pliico ID the Gospel morality 

Avoidanco of punishment is, aecoiding to Jesus 
a <xirrelative spring of action Wo are to do pood 
or not to do evil, for ctheiwiso wo shall bo 
punished 

lie gives oxamplcs in support of his re- 
mAft. Abd says •— 

It is nspless muHiplviiK examples The whoRf 
of (be Bible IS perme.'iled by this idea of reward 
aod roouhment. What is called Dhanna in 
iodian rbilosophv is also a religion of reward and 
punisbinent , but it is meant only for thoso who 
4 t« 5 on a lower level and have no higher Ideal. 
Olianm ,lcaM to heaven but not to iloksha 
(sPlvatiOD) Thoso who have risen to a higher 
level have condemned it in nneciuivocal terms. 
In tho Mahabharata we find the following verse: — 
pbarma-vanijyaKo hino jaghanyo dharmayavadinam, 
jJa dhanna-pbalamapnoti yo dharmam dcgdhumi- 
cebat). 

iroong tho professors of virtue, the vilest and 
mPst despicable is he who is a iirlue-merchaTil. 
It^solts of TirtuB will never accrue to him who 
•wi'hea to milk Iho ‘nVfwe cdk’’. Vana-Parva 
5. 

lie quotes other similar sayings from tho 
Hindu scriptures, and concludes : 

Biblical morality is purely mercantile : it is a 
system of Barter— an ' Art of Irafjickino' (emponko 
techne- EuUiyphro. 14). towrrow the fine phrase 
ot Plato, who uses it to condemri tho the religion 
of ctve and takc._ This eort of morality has, 
Iidwever. merits of its own. All men are not on 
Ibc same level of spintnalily and thedughest 
form pt morality will never satisfy thoso who aie 
oif a tower level or have been trained to remain 
go- These men will appieeiafe the precepts of 
Je$QS. 
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Nature aud Hen lu Kashmir 
llr« Margaret E Consins writes m 
Stndhanna 

It IS a slranKe thios that in this land where 
Nature wears her loveliest robes embroidered with 
the most lavi'h flowers loliaae and iinit vindeT 
her ermine care— her snon clad mountain rangt^ 
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Pilapted for collectins and carrying filth and 

^ Recc^ investigations have established witliont 
a donht the la^t that flies carry many cema ot 
tvphoid fever tuberculosis cholen infantum 
dysentery and probably many other diseases 
It has been estimated that every fly 
about with him most o? the time in or upon uis 
body about a quarter of a million bacilli 


witli her jewels c! BpaThlma waters and ruby scatters Ihvse whetever he goes serins atn 
sunsets and diamond headed lotus leaves and the not only earned on the feet legs ana ci^r 
vivid blue enamel of her sfeies and their refl'^Uons pottona of the tiody bn» they occur also in large 
in her many waters yet the dre«s of the human numbers m the tly spucks which are so ireeiv 
being 15 nowhe-e in India bo ugly Bull greys deposUed by flies As many as live thoa'anu 


, and browns and dirty whites are the colours of 
wmeh unwieldlv wide circumferenced knee long 
kurtas are made and worn alike by men and 
Momen The sleeves are very wide and turned 
up at the end like those of kimono® but there is 
not a 1 ne of beauty in the costume I found the 
eveuse for its ugly ungraceful width in the fact 


fiibercular germs have been found m a single 

blies should be kept out of liouse® and from 
all places whore foods are prepared, sold or 
scivM This can bo done bj tightlv screening 
nil doors and window® and by driving out or 

lillmg the few that mav gam entrance when the 


that during lh^ many cold months they carry screen dcora are opened Bakeries espenaby 


under tb s garment a small wicker basket in which 
there IS an earthenware bowl filled with Bmoulder 
ing charcoal In such wise do they keep them 
selves warm ' Occasionally one sess a brilliant 


should be kept freo from flies and all foods 
expos^ for sale should bo property ecreraw 
Great care must be exercised to protect tho baty 

. - — - .. and Its food and the nipple of its nurs ng bottio 

coloured turban on a man bnt a oisooioaTCd cloth from infection by flie® Bo not buy foods of asy 
covers the head of the woman back from the kind that are to be eaten without tuoroneU cooking 
forehead aa a kind of ahawl A laige amount of if they are being ran over Vy flies for in so doing 
verj skilful filagreo work m silver is worn as one is ruuniog too great a risk 
lewellerv u only the women dre'sed mote Flies may be killed bv TOeass of sticky fly paper 
beautifully tbeip handsome features would show fly traps and various liquid poisons Of the latter 
to great advantage but the men tUmk that their probably the best is a solution of fonoalin water, 
beauty then would he too much of a temptation to wbicli may bo prepared by adding ateaspoonful 
other men 60 a dirty appearance is a sign of of the 40 percent solition of formaldehtde to 
raodcstv and chastity and a clean rosy complexion one-half glass of water This liqn d should bo 
18 m this had amongst the uneducated people exposed m saucers or plates where the ilies wil* 
at any rule a sign of vanity and looseness of have free access to it bnt muBt be placed beyond 
cuaracter Of course the educated women are reach of children as it is poisonous A fly poison 

M\W(pIo rtlffMcn,! cnne^Vvln ^>lnne T» » iVt. I'Aj Vrt 


enbtely diffeienl and have more eonsiblo ideas It 
IS from a similar idea thtt the Japanese marnra 
woman makes het'clf hideous by blackenin'' hot 
teeth and the Tibetan wife by putting di®fig:unDg 
bltck fimeare under hei ejes and on her forehead 
ard women m India weic veiled Itisastnuec 
stnigfcle between I canty and mans jealous sen'O 
of po 'C'sion of it ' 


Flies 

Wo learn from TJie Oriental Tl’afcAman 
an I Jlcrald of Health — 
lies btcrally awatm in some 1 o\s®ew covenog 
every article of food bv day and blackening the 
walls by nvht In other homes ccmpamtively few 
nre found for the l dy heusekeeper takes every 
precaution to keep them out bhe is especially 
careful not to Icavo food of ary kind standiog 
around uncoveretl and drives tho 11 es cut of (loots 
at least emeo every day 

Hies ate not onlv an annovance to the ocenpanfs 
of & house but thej atn filthy creatures They 
ceme directly from the fith of docajmg animal 
ar 1 vet lal le matter and will out taking the 
l-a ns to wipe Ihcir f ct soltlo upon or in our food 
and drink or upon our hands laces -md cfoUung, 
ueroMiicg everywhere their t ithy flyepccksui 
the terms of disciso Their feet licicg coveted 


not dangerous to hutt.an life may bo prepared by 
di solving one dram of pofissnm bichromate in 
two oun'cs of water and adding a little sugar 
This should be distnbutedaboiittjie house in shallow 
dishes Fhes may ba stupified byimnung pyrethnita 
powder m the room, and may then be swept up 
and burned 

To prevent the breeding of flies all accumula 
lion, of decomposing animal or vegetable matter 
especially stable manure should bo removed from 
the premises daily or at least two or three 
times » week IE this cannot be done tho manure 
or other decomposing substances should be spnnk 
lea with cholondo of limo or a solution of sulphato 
of iron two pounds to one gallon of water 

Outside pnvy vaults sould be made flj proof 
Ihw would neceesitate only a slight expense iut 
the lienefit to bo derived from such a course would 
be very great Garbage cans el ould be frequently; 
cleanea and sprinkled with lime or a Bolution of 
lormaldehyde or other disinfectant and sbonld be 
kept t ghtly covered 


The SoTtl of Education 

Mr Bernard Houghton opines in Cmrciil 
Thought — 

The^ bnromcrattc . schools turn oul a docile 


‘‘n'i* A* br\ oeing covoca sett India s schools will aun at hraae and 

itb fine short. BUcky hairs, aro cspccudl> well intelligest men and women Tho ideal of the 
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bun*ancracy i*! the -well-drillcil sfildier ; the Meal 
of Indi'j should ho the citizen of Oroeoe. The one 
education crushes, represses, the other inspires 
the mind and thrills the soul. Difliculties there 
■will surely bo at the commencement. We do not 
expect miracles. Jhny teachers who have jnxtwn 
up to manhood and , womanhood under a despotic 
govemmeat will f.ail to srasp tho new spirit, the 
new ansle of vision.. Many will dins to aathorita* 
live methods and think in chains. 

, Hat the changed mental atmosphere o! India 
will achieve much. Everywhere there will be a 
sense of freedom, of buoyanej'. as of prisoners 
Ions held behind walls who taste the free air and 
see acain the green spaces of tlie open country. 
Everywhere patriotic men and women will be 
seekins fresh outlets for their eneraies and adopt* 
ins new ideas. Swaraj is no mere reform of 
political machine’^’ ; it means the rensissanca of 
India It touches the imacination which reforms 
leave cold. In sneh an atmosphere men and 
women. shaVins off the fetters they have worn 
so long, realise themselves . they adiieve wonders 
We may be sure that teachers, too. will loot out 
on the avorld of education with very different eyes 
ta those with wkkh oerder tire baccsiKmcr they 
now see it 

In edneafioD. as lu government it is policy 
which counts. The spirit with which a govern- 
ment or a department is worked affects all from 
the hichest to tho lowest Proclaim military ideals 
as now, and from university to villase, dosma and 
discipline raise their ugly heads- Set np the 
standard of freedom and of fellowship, and every- 
where men walk an inch taller and with a bolder 
step. This sew spirit in education the inspectors 
will bring home to every teacher, they will explain 
the .sew methods and hearten on the beginners. 
Progross may be a little slow at Rrst but then 
tho teachers will labour not to Cod favour in the 
eyoi of a foreiffQ master but to build up a new 
Itidrt (or the gccataejs and glory of their own 
dear Uolhetland. . 


Indian Architecture . 

The third instalment of the late Mr. 
Manomohan Ganguly’s notev on Indian 
Architecture, published in The Journal of the 
Bihar and Ortssa Besearch Society, conclodes 
thus 

A pessimist as a philosopher, a Hindn is not 
80 as an artist. As an arlist he spiritn.ilises matter 
and thus embodies architectural idealism , in 
different forms which never oppress the imasma* 
tion by its solid reality. 

The architecture of tho ancient Uindns is 
pervaded by a spirit of earnestness and emf- 
sacrifice, the temple being as it we “e an Bering, 
a gift to the deity, the Islam enshnned in the 
sanctum and ns such we notice a profusion of _ 
decoration condemned by Fergusroa as , over- 
decorated ufflmess.” a remark exemplifyinK the 
deadening effect of the idealisation of the pnnci^e 
of utility, for architecture is not constmctiOT. tho 
beaver’s art but is areordme to Ruskin. the art 
which so disposes and adorns the edifices raised 


by man. for wliatsoever use, that tho sight of these 
iMy contribute to lus mental health, puwer and 
pleasure.” 

. The structures of the present-day illustrato a 
^lation of this fundamental canon of architecture 
by allowing the constructive element to override 
tho aesthePc side, indicating the nemesis of the 
“ccorative principle forming a vital part of ancient 
tiDd mediaeval Indian Architecture. 

However, hampered by tradition or fettered by 
cobventionahty ancient Indian Arcliitecture may be, 
W6 find evident and clear indications stamping it 
with originality, vigour and genius. Ours of the 
present day appears as one badly imitated, un- 
smted to the climate and the traditions of the 
past 


‘’Do Justice to Inferior Servants” 

Wo read in the General Letter issued by 
the Bombay Presidency Postal nnd It. 31. S. 
Association . 

. One ofnm wonders what the Fostaf administra- 
tion thinks about tbe status of Inferior Servants 
of the Department The inferior servant is not 
entitled to any kind of leave with pay. At the 
most he is paid tho difference between the pay 
earned by him and the wages pa’d to his Bubsti- 
tu’e. Then in tho matter Oi pension, the sitnatiou 
13 still more grotesque. Tho pension of Hs 4 
was settled in the old bv-gone days when tho 
Runner was paid Ks. C and the other inferior 
seivant scarcely anything more than Rs. 7 or 
Rs. 8 at tho most Between those old times and 
now, there u a difference of SUO^/u in the cost of 
living. .The ismimnin pay of a Runner is R^. 14 
and tbe Pest Office infenor ssrvantg-^ts an average 
of Its 1C in the lowest scale. In Cities like 
Bombay, the lowest monthly wages is Hs. 23 8-0 
where a pension of Rs. C is simply ridiculous. 
Bnt even this pension cannot be had after 80 
y^rs of setviix* . tho man must complete the 
the age of CO. Thus a man who enters set vice 

a - at the age of 15 must work for full J,") years 
ore ho can cam a grand pension of Rs. (i a 
mocth. Perhaps the Deparlment considers an 
Inferior scivant as no better than a day labourer. 
Tile Department forgets that tlie lowest of the 
interior servants requires a greater intelligence, 
a greater precision and far greater honesty and 
chnnicter to withstand temptation such as is placed 
Jffore him every minute of his life in the Post 
Tbo coadit/OD3 ia the Post Office are 
pecoliary hard and exacting and require a far 
greater consideration at the hands of the Depart- 
ment than has been yet given to these unfortnoate 
servants. 


Suspicion of Japan 

Mr. Sf. Nihal Singh writes in The Indian 
Bet ieipi 


^nran is loth hated and feared bv nations of 
thereat with possessions in the East. She is 
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and wmfereaces are of immeD-'o valao as it would 
mean that we would be benefited by enfiinrjr into 
aaneultnral questions of international unporianco. 
Opportunity may be taken by qualified Induns 
to attend such oongreases as deleirates. With an 
Indian representative on the spot, it would be 
Txjssiblo to institiito enquiry into social and 
economic conditions of tlie farmms classes and 
n!'*o on the condition of impirtant crops and live- 
stock of theoouQtiy. Tnar the whole, of Groat 
Britain and lU colonies and dependencies are re- 
presented by one deleijato me.tna ttiat India is 
pricticallv lost sight of. It co°s without sayio; 
that in order to achieve any benefit from an Insti- 
tute of tins nature, India must have her own 
TTpresenfatiTO, and at India's expen'e. lie must 
boono who will justify the trust iinposKl on him. 
capiWe to ple-ui Indii's cause at all limes, and ooo 
who IS yoniiR coough to return to India tor (ulurc 
work having been profiled und mellowed by the 
opportumiios ha had m discussing with people 
of international reputation and thus raiso the 
status of th^t one community which forms soa 
five per cent ot lier peop'o. 


debt of gcahtale to them: and we tonoh onr hat 
to them lo pi«in*, pirhips the most faithful, 
loyal hied of wjrk»rs this present age knows.” 

Theabjve .are excerpts from an article. “The 
luluQ 51 mI Kuunf'r” tiy trtveiler. wliioh appeared 
in a recent issue of ’The Times of India Illustrated 
Weekly’. Tae praise and eulogy is well-raente I and 
is by Qo m‘*an3 fulsome or ettgg-'rated. I have 
seen the runner at woric. m fur weith^r and foul, 
in biting oold and swciteriog heat on hills and m 
the plaius and on the witor-wivs of Cistom 
B^sat and osn and da bear testimony to his 
r»gitltnty and loyality- The decision, therefore of 
Oaveratnent not fur the present to improve the 
pay ani conlitiohs of service of the runoer is 
inistdisappJiating not only to the runner, hut to 
all who realizi and appreciate his faithfulness 
and loyalty, for the ruaoer is unquestionably 
deservteg his pay totally inadequsto and by no 
moans commensurate with the work he is called 
upon to petfurm. 


Tobercalosis among: School Children 


Widows at Brindaban 
Wo read in The TTirfotrs' Chi/sc 
MtssIIelleQ Insr.sra writes from Delhi 

“Can't you do aaytbiou through your paper 
to eton willows comiog to pilunmago places 
■- liko Bnndiban? 1 have seen (hem there 
and their coodition ts tornbto,” 

- This IS ^sllat a fyuipitbic heart feeU (or humau- 
ity. .-(or the womsokuid nod (or our own sisters 
and lUughteis, This is where every heart feels 
nacu«l ami where that cannot but express itself, 
this is where the Hindu raentslity ts reveaW 
in its wrost, where it denies human syopithies 
and tho very exwteno*' of OexL It ts here that 
the savagene^ of Uia middle ages is still tnce.tble- 
m our present civilised- age. It is here that the 
march of centuries stands uneflL'ctcd. And it is 
here Hist wo hate to kneel down and thrust our 
heads betvieen our knees m all shaa,e. hnmdity 
aud beljiJossness. 

And for all that liosgal in p.aTticular is Tcsponsihle. 


Government’s Treatment of Mail Banners 

‘Bine Bird’ writes in Labour-. 

“The mail-rnnners are con»picuons atnoDg men 
for their unfailicg regularity acit utter truMworlhi- 
ni»«. Even m districts which toast of good raids 
and the meviiable motor-bn>, tho latter may not 
bo O'Neil (or mill transport fur motors break down 
runners never do.” 

""Iho saltry of a mail runner averages from 
twelve to fiueen rupees a month. Kunners are 
OTs'c'slly luole to h*art ditcase and lung troubles ; 
ii ts not plieu th-at a iraa is tit tor work alter 
fifteen jears of tL” 

"Theroare manv growls against the Post Office 
which cerciinly dixs fad us with a frequency 
that IS irrititirg. But it is never tho rucii<;rs 
that let ts do^o. Lvery cue in India owes a 


The A A. r. College Union !Magmine 
has a (t'lefiit article on the above sabject by 
Kai Oshaiiiir Csptaio MsharaJ Krishau ICapur 
MD, D. Pn. There he tells us in p.tri: 

.\a Icdiao child m his owq family is asder 
DODO or very little restraint. 

He bos also full liberty to run about and play 
about ID tbo streets and m open air. llis odmiasion 
into a sibool more particu'srly in a Boarding 
School. iDvotves such a sudden change in his 
habits aod environinents. that the unstable frame 
of a growing child, is very easily affected, unless 
sufficient care sod nrocauiions aro exercued by 
thoro who have the charge of the httlo one^. No 
uodiio pressure shou'd be inflicted, and the 
child should be gradually and smoothly wean^ 
from bis old habits, and b'onght to ^just 
himself slowly Jo the new conditions of restraint 
and discipline. Even monkeys nnd certain other 
wild animals have been noticed to develop cun- 
sumption, when admitted in roological gardens, 
unless very scrupulous care is taken to protect 
them from the evil results of the sudden change 
of tne couditiODS of their life. , 

This then is the first duty of the schcxilsmasters 
the neglect ot which, in several cases (in the past 
at leaat) has driven young-children info the 
clutches of Tnberoulcsis. Lmla children must 
be dealt with ram-h more aympnUiy and kindness 
and the provcrlul school-masterly rigour most 
take the olaco of paternal kindness very very 
olowly. Do not for God's sake overdo in your 
leal for tho imroedute correction of a child’s bad 
habits, that have grown with him. but try to bring 
faun round very gently and softly. 

. Defective schtol m IJings and over-crowding 
in the cliss nx'mi are .a great menace. 

In open air schools clashes are held in verandh-M 
PC open sheds or in me schnol pars or gardens. 
To protect the children from severe co'd or intenso 
heat. cU«s rooms can be tuift cheaply, with 
icexpeasivo arrangements to flood them with Ireah 
aif Irora catside in atuadaaec, so as to keep the 
—T Within almost as cl«m and fresh, as the 
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atmosphere outside The health aud Growth of 
children always improves wonderfully in tliew 
conditions E-'en children predisposed and inclinM 
toward® Tuberculosis or otherwise deBcieot benent 
enormously m the open air schools 


An Analysis of Indian States 
Mr Y Tenkatasabbaiya says in the 
Karantdka — 

In spite of the so called sanctity of sannads 
and treahes the number of States has been varying 
from year to year Their exact number in any 
particular year has to be ascertained from the 
corrected list for that year Th» Imptrinl Oax*llMr 
Vol IV of 1907 cives the total number of 69^ 
but tlie list for lO'^o contains only States The 
grouping and clasification also are different in tbe 
two years The smaller figure of 1925 is doe 
chiefly to the reduction of States in three Provinces 
—from 148 to 89 in Central India Acency from 
52 to ml in Burma and from 26 to 1 m Assam 
Drastic changes apparently are not unknown to the 
Political Department of the Government of India 
As many as 454 States have an area of le®3 than 
1 000 Eg inil^s that 45’ states hive less than 
100 000 population and that 374 States have a 
revenue of le®s than Rs 1 lakh British India 
with an area of ’ 0 9i 000 sq miles and a pop ila 
tion of nearly 222 millions is divided into 273 
districts The average area of a Bnlsh Indian 
district 18 therefore 4 OOO sq miles and its average 
popnlatioa about 8 00000 If the suggestion were 
made that each district in British India shonld be 
constituted into a State, how ndiculoas woold it 
be considered ? Yet it is only some thirty among 
the 5G2 States that possess the area ponnhtion 
and resources of an average British Indian District 
Some of the States are so absurdly small that no 
one can help pitying them for the unfortunate 
dignity imposed upon them As many as 15 
States territories which in no case reach a square 
mile 1 Fourteen States exist in Snrat District not 
one of winch according to the list of 1920 rcalizei 
a revenue of more than Bs 9 000 in the previous 
financial year Three of theae States could not 
boast of a population of 100 souls and five of them 
a revenue of Rs 100 ! The smallest revenno 
mentioned is Rs 20— for the year let it }>■» 
remembered—and the smallest population 32 souls 
What earthly purpose is served by magnifying 
these potty landloiils into Chiefs and Thakorcs and 
by talking of them in the same I reath ns of the 
Nizam or the Slaharaia of Mysore ? From the 
analysis given above only some fifteen States 
appear to possess the noceosary area population 
and resources to be able to function emcienllv as 
States according to modem conceptious iVhat 
should happen to the. rest is a big question The 
large majority would certainly have to be removed 
from the list Others may be formed into groups 
so that each group may be considered a State for 
certain purposes Bat anyhow the question has 
to bo thoroughly gone into and only a Koval 
Commission will command the confidence of the 
ranons parties concerned 


Rural Ireland and Rural India 
Mr K S Ramaswami Sastn observes in 
Rural India — 

That Ireland and India are alike m 
respects is one of the commonplaces of histoniai 
as well as contemporary eipenenco 
respect do thev resemble each other more t^n 
in the fact that both Ireland and India live m we 
village. In both the vUlage economy broke do^ 

under the storm and stress of modern competiuon 
They differ however in this respect namely inai 
Ireland has achieved rural reconstrucUon wmie 
India is falbng about it tpii 

Ireland suffered from loss of Industries, mck wn 
ting, extreme sub-division of holdi^s 
feuds social disunion poverty emgration eMnomw 
depression low sUndkrds of life ““jatisf^tow 
education artistic sterility and S 

have been familiar also in India Bat v^ eariy 
the finest spirit of tbe land made 
continnons efforts to combat the poverty of lae 
people and to put a new spirit into them 

Creameries agncnltural societies credit societ W 
poulti^ societies flax societies etc were success 
fuliv started and worked , , 

Tbo CO operative principle was 

thehom“ lodnstnes such as band knitting lace 

making embroidery carpet making etc . ^ 
operative stores were started m numerous P'a« 
Industrial co operation also was begun .. 

The result was that weilth increased m «o| 
land Even more >an this practical ideals oi 
communal action and commnnal ^eBara pormeatea 
even the lowest and poorest classes The s ns^o^ 
resDODsibility was developed. The loimw* » 
passage has a direct lesson to India Through t . 
So operative movement has come n ,*trowng s 
wn^iousness and a recognition of the 
interests of people living m ‘be ^me neig^gn^ 
hood Concerning itself ;wi‘b mattere m wn 
all have a common interest it has 
factora of dissension so prevalimt m nc 

Lot present the development of a r^l commna g 
life Race religion politics ha\e bo nommi , 
the minds of Irishmen that the P 0 ^®‘b'Iity 
uniting in any direction for aai ^ of 

B<»emed to them, very remote Tlw pmnt 
Ilome Rule many said would merely raise 
issues The Inshman would never be happy uor^ 
ho was disagreeing with some one And mu^ 
danger to the co operative “o^ement from tn^ 
causes was very senous Meetings . ^®re o 
held la an atmosphere of considerable tension 
Nevertheless the dangers were ^ aj«‘ed 
remarkable fashion Only one rase 
whore a society was wrecked by sectarianism 
To day no lesson is more ^firmly fixed m 
mmds^ of co operators than that nf‘‘ber raw u 
religion nor politics mtertcres a 

onerativo capacities And where “en unite to r 
a creamery or an a^cicultaral store without afk* , „ 
th«r^ diffwences and other . anestions to inter^^ 
they cannot long continue to feel bitterly w 
Mph other m the streets outside The 
of life art being relegated to their 
bj/ the realMlion of eommuinty of vilcresi * 
teonomie sphere 
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Importance of Cattle-breeding and Dairying 

According to on article on the iroportance 
of tho cattle-breeding and dairying indostry 
in India, contributed by 3Ir. tV. Smith to the 
Journal of Animal Husbandry and Dairying 
in India : — 

It is certain that nothing can tale, the place of 
the dranght bullock in Indian cultivation, iiorsea. 
mules, donkeys, tractors, camels and butTiloes 
have all been tried and found wantinB. Now to 
produce a working bullock we must have a cow, 
and as our cow must rear her calf she must give 
milk ; consequently, the cattle problem is a dmey 
problem, and it is. agrieulturally speaking, a nniver- 
sal problem. The productivity of tho soil depends 
upon the etficiency of cultivation, and this depends 
upon the quality of the plough bullock. 

In many parts of India the mtroduction of 
cultivation and the adoption of more modem im- 
plements has been retarded owing to the in- 


effldency of the work bullocks. The cattlo question 
is more lo^rtantthan the growing of any single 
crop : it affects the growing of all crops aud is as 
important as cultivation itself. Then tho cattle- 
dairy problem is important because nearly all 
primary transport in India, that is the transport 
of prodneo from tho field to the railhead, is 
dependent upon bullock efficiency. 

Again the general health and physical well-being 
of the whole of the people of India is affected by 
the milk and ghi (clanhed butter) supply which 
comes from the cow. If modem teaching regarding 
the vitamin content of foods has taught us any- 
thing, it IS that no vegetable fats can take the 
place of animal fats as food for children and young 
persons, 'as the vegetable oils do not contain the 
essential growth-producing vitamin. The great 
maionty of Indians do not consume animal fat in 
any fonn but milk fats . and without a plentiful, 
pure and cheap milk supply tho people of India 
cannot attain to the highest degree of health and 
physical development. 
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'Indian Legislative Assembly a Debating 
Club 

A German Socialist, named Fraoz Josef 
Futtwangler, spent some time m India, and 
contributed his impressions to the Berlin 
Voricarls. Here are some of his impressions 
of the legislative Assembly at Delhi : 

llembers reciva twenty rupees, or approximately 
seven and one-half dollars, for every day’s 
attendance, brides traveling expenses from their 
place of residence to Delhi and return Although 
they meet in what is reputed to be the ■ biggest 
Parliament Iloasc in the world they are one of 
the smallest legislative bodies in existence, and 
they probably have less authority than any other. 
‘Lepistative Assembly’ is a very nice tena, but it 
does not acenrateh describe the parliament of a 
country where the Viceroy can legislate by simple 
decree. Nevertheless, this body has inflnential 
members— white }nte kings and cotton ku^a. and 
others tike them. 

Altogether thii debating society — to characterise 
it accurately — consists of oco hundred ,and forty 
people, iDclndiDg governmeEt otBcials and 
government appointees. Fifteen of the latter are 
supposed to represent different vocational and 
business groups Only one of them, a gentleman 
named Ooshi, has been appointed to •speak for 
lalor. Since a man must havo an income of two 
thousand rupees to vole, the workers can nalnndly 
Hect no representatives of their own. Several 
Englishmen, elected under the property qualifica- 
tion. also sit in the body. Victor bassoon, the 
head of the cotton industry, who is reputed to 
he a millirnaire, is their leader. Only a little more 
than cue half of the members are elected native 


delegates. Theso fall into three groups, which are 
difTerentiated from each other by a very simple 
method. In a free country with areally representa- 
tive parliament, industry, trade, banking, agriculture, 
labor, aud various religions and cultural movements 
would all be likely to have their delegates, 
Nothing of the sort exists here, however. Really 
there w only one Party, which is divided into, 
toree strata, ‘according to the degree of anti- 
British feeling,’ ns Joshi put it. 

This German writer was present daring 
the debate on tho motion for the repeal of 
the Bengal Ordinance. Regarding the 
Home Secretary’s speech in reply, ho 
records : — 

He was loudly applauded by the white members 
when he sat down. An English acquaintance of 
mine in the gallery, however, said lie liacl never 
in his life heard a weaker defense of a government 
measure. Possibly sa I too felt that the gentle- 
man who had just resumed fiis sc.it, wiping Ins 
brow with tus handkerchief, would have felt it 
Jncumbeat upon him to mako out a better case 
had he been speaking lo the House of Commons. 
Here, however, where the Assembly members have 
no real authority, he was not put on hi3 mettle. 


A Gcioian's Socialist's Impressions of 
Bengal 

The same writer gives his impressions of 
Bengal partly thus ; — 

The people themselves were more interesting 
than their architeefnte and their street life. Calcutta 
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oppres«ion They tell these troops that they are of 
a different race from the people 'whom thcj are 
ordered to kill in case the latter venture to revolt 
against their so-called Mother Country ' Comrades 
the hiegro race has slept too lone Bat be'ware 
they rrho have slept long and soundly when they 
once awaken will not fall asleep again 

Now let ns see how this Mother Country’ 
rewards the services of the black soldiers who 
have been wounded lu her defense the men who 
have been crippled by the bullets of pretended 
enemies and can no longer labor to support them 
selves They are treated very differently from the 
French wounded who fought shoulder to sbonlder 
with them on the battlefield and in defense as we 
are told of the same Mother Country’ I will cite 
to you onlv two examples Here is a wonnd»d 
French soldier graded 'with ninet^er cent disabi 
lity—tbat IS m the second class He has one child 
The French Government grants him a pension of 
688S francs a year Here on the other hand is a 
Isegro soldier of the same class marned the father 
of one child wounded m the same way wonnded 
in the same army also graded with ninety per-cent 
disability He receives 6'>0 franc's Then take a 
■war cripple with one hundred per cent disability 
That IS to say he cannot move hiracelf he most 
be carried wherever be goes If he is a white 
Frenchman he receives 15 390 francs a year if 
be IS a Negro he gets only 1800 francs 

Vfhen we are needed to bo slaughtered or to 
perform heaw labor we are Irenchmen But when 
It comes to gmng ns our right, we are no longer 
Frenchmen— we are Negroes 


iimencati Bojs Taller than their 
Qraudsir^s 

tVriting in Ihc Journal of the Amejtcan 
Medical Association (Chicago) Dr Horace 
Gray oE Chicago gays that two inches in 
hilf a century is the rate at which the 
average stature of American born boys of 
Ameiicau born parents has been increasing 
Increases m the stature of children (average 
height for age) as shown m some recent senes of 
observations may be due to taller ancestry or to 
more comfortalle economic class But between 
two liomogeneous groups an increase may also be 
due to otner causes measurement in the moroing 
rattier than the afternoon meosarcincDt in a 
month of tho year when seasonal growth is moio 
land secident (random sampling) progress m 
control of various infantile diseases that rclard 
growtli knowledge of vitamins sunlight, and 
rachitis with eon'euuent better nurture This 
japer however is concerned not with the cause 
but w ith the phenomenon. 


Indianisation of tho Army 
Ltentcnant General Sir Ocorgo Jrac31nnn 
wTites in 27‘f .ilswfie Ucvteic — 

The admission of led an cfilrers to the nmo 
Tositions of commandas BnUsh officers « admitted 


ly a difficult prob em and it is not too much to 
say that the difficulties of tho situation hav'* 
uduced ns m a somewhat Anglo-baxon spirit, to 
shelve the question for manv vears la the Indian 
Cml Medical Forestry and I ugmeenng Services 
Indians have been admitted on the same terms as 
Europeans and in certain phases, of this work 
they have shown a brilliant aptitude. In the Army 
however though the martial classes are m many 
ways more readily agreeable to the British milito 
officer than any others wo have never been able 
to give them any share m the higher po'iition'' 
Has this been from a want of understanding or 
have there been other causes ? I ventoro to thmt 
that to a certain extent we musv accept the bhme, 
because we have not tried until lately to face 
the difficulties which surrounded the matter 


Rabindranath on the Chinese Expedition 

The following views of Rabindranath 
Tagore 6n the Chinese expedition has appear 
ed in Unity of Chicago — 

I have always felt very keenly on the subject of 
China and have never failed to, express ^ 
condemnation of the policy that is being ^rsuw 
there. The present expenditiou of the 
against China is a crime sgamst humanity 
to our utter shame India is being used as s pawn 
lo the game ^ 

The prepetratore of this tyranny that is doifc, 
havoc m China always keep teemselves benmfl 
while the Indians who are beujg used as toow 
in carrying out (heir nefarious designs have m 
come m direct contact with the Chinese 
The result is that all their resentment and haW 
are directed against the Indian* bo mneh bo inai 
thev call os demons It is not an unfarauiar signt 
in Chma to see the Indian policeman pulling me 
Chincso by the hair and kicking bim down 'or no 
apparent reasons W hat wonder is there that we 
should be characterized by that title ' t ^ 
Indian soldiers who had helped England to w^J; 
Hong Kong from China, and manv a scar of 
dealing disfigures the fair breast of our neiguMur 
the China who once treasured withm her nosri 
the foot pnnts of Buddha, the China of 1 1®’°” 
and Hnen Teang . , , . 

This IS the tracodv of the present helpless 
plight of India. Enslaved as wo are to our 
ntter shame we arc being used as instruments 
for forging fetters for other peoph 1° ® 

crusade against juaticc, freedom and 
where tho Faglish are tho aggrc'sors Inda is 
heiog drwjged into the field against her own wnu 
It I* a loathsome insult to our manhood and to 
add to this tho colnmny and condemnation whica 
shonid justly go over to our masters wholly till 
to our shirtk 

And what has India to gain by allowing such 
a hngo waste of money and man power? Bv 
fighting for a cause which is so disrepntat lo. her 
.sons cannot claim to bo recognized as heroes, 
nor docs it help her in the least to shako off the 

S oke of foreign dommatioa that sits Ii^itj uwa 
ev Tliat 13 whs India Is regarded by other 
Asiatic Powers ns a menace to *heir freedom The 
vast resources at her disposal are tlie very ground 
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of their appreheasioa and so long as the disposal 
of these resources lies beyond her owa dotiol, 
they "will be always looking upon her with an 
eye of suspicion and sneer. . , , . , 

The result is that india is fast losing that 
respect which was only hers as the greatest 
spiritual ambassador in Asix It is she who has 
for ages supplied the spintnal nourishment to 
China and other Asiatic countries and sent put 
emissaries to preach the gospel of loTe and nnity. 
But in the hour of China's peril, the fallen people 
of India now go there as the harbinger of political 
repression : the age-long affinity that tradition has 
bnilt up at once crumble down to pieces. Can 
anything be more deplorable ? 

We are being repeatedly remmded by the 
British statesmen that England is fighting on the 
defensive in China. But who gave the offence, 
may I ask ? Who attempted to thrnst omam 
down the throat of the whole popnlatioo of Chma 
at Qie point of the bayonet and penalized their 
noncomplianoe by taking possession of their 
country ? Why was Hong Cong wrested away 
from tie Chinese people by force ? It was China's 
weakness that made her submit at that time, and 
if a powerful China now denisnda the restoration 
of wbat was once her own, suielv a long 
ppssestion by forcb cannot be urged bv the 
English as a lustlScation for retaining an ill-got- 
ten property. It was the English who took op 
the original oQenstve, and they should not now 
take shelter under the false erf of a defensive 
campaign. It is China that is really on the 
defensive. 

Let the English indulge In the free exercise of 
their arbitrary will within lodia, but let them 
not compel ns to participate in the colossal crime 
against numsnity la China. Let them desist from 
the unholy exploitation of the helplessness of a 
people in order to rob other peoples of their 
henmge. Let lose yonr engine of 'law and order" 
to work with unabated vigoar. but for God's sake 
leave ns alone to dnnk the cup of onr humdiation 
within the four comers of this land and not 
make an exhibition of it before the world. 

War clouds hover to-day over the sky of 
humanity. . The cry resounds in the West, and 
Asia doth prepare veanons in her armouries of 
which the target is to bs the heart of Europe . 
sud nests are being budt on the shores of the 
Pacific for the ruvening vulture-ships of England. 
True, Japan of the farthest Eist is already awake. 
China in her turn is being roused at the sound 
of TObVrs breaking through her walls. It may b^ 
that this gigantic nation will be able to shake off 
the weakness of repeated blood letting and of the 
fumes of opium, and become self-coasctous. And 
of course, those who have ibeea engaged in rifling 
her pockets will be bound to look on tlus os a 
menace to Europe. • 


of Baltimore, U. S. A. for 3Iay has given 
extracts from some Indian joarnals on the 
same subject the first being from this Review, 
with the following prefatory words : — 

Since there is no enbject, at the m>Tieot. on 
whidi skepticism is better juitiliei than the 
wilhng acceptation by the people of India of 
British use of Indian soldiers in China We give 
the following very illuminating comments from 
the Iniion. press. 

The American paper observes in con- 
clusion . — 

Britain’s use of Indian troops by force majeure 
13 merely a part of the accustomed teebmique 
of iraparialism. The belief by the outside world 
that India willingly submits to this condition is 
however, an error which should not be allowed to 
prevail. 


“Coerce or Convince” 

W© read in the same journal — 

In his recent address to the Indian Legislative 
Assembly the viceroy. Lord Irwin, said : 

"Those anxtous to see constitutional advance 
mMt either coerce paiUani'n! or convince it. Par- 
Uam»nl tctU not bs coerced 

As several papsrs in India have noted, Lord 
Irwin does not appear unite to understand the 
history of Bntisb institutions and of the British 
Empire. 

There is little evidence in the post to indicate 
(hat Bntish role, demesne or tmperia!, has, at any 
tune, been convinced without coercion. Even the 
suffragists gained tbeir point by methods of 
coercion. There have been, indeed, political writers 
who have exaned this iact in EogUsn constitutional 
development declaring that, every right the in- 
dividual now enjoys having been won by force 
or the show of force, it has more validity than 
the nghts given to the citizens of such democracies 
as rraoce sod the United States. 

Lord Irwin does less than justice to hU nation. 
Always it his given way only when coerced and 
never his a wider range of coercion encircled it ! 
It 13 coerced today by the moral strength of 
Ooodhu It 13 coerced by the astuteness and 
diplomacy of Soviet Russia It is coerc^ by the 
KuominUng armies. It is coerced by the economic 
boycott increasmgly applied to iL It is coerced 
by Ameriova financial eupremicy. 

Evenin the country houses Eaglishmea are 
stowly being convinced that the day for theic 
pre<ntory_activitie3 is beguming to pass. Despite 
Lord Irwm coercion and oaerewn alone is bring- 
ing this conviction. “ 


British Use of Indian Soldiers in 
China 

Rabindranath h.as voiced India's con- 
demnation of the Chinese expedition and of 
Britain’s use of Indian soldiers in Cblna in 
his own matchless way. The J/oderii World 


Abolition of Slavery in Nepal Not dne 
to League of Nations’ Influence 

Fiji Samaebar lot Harch has reproduced 
an article from Anii-staitry Peporter and 
Aborigines Friend, Jannary. 1927. which 
briefly narrates the history of that measure. 
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and in’ fact the whole province of Boncal wjth its 
fortj seven million inhabitants, dilTer from the 
reit of India Above all they have practically no 
jiarialis or unfouchables Tins is of c eat political 
importance In Soutl em and Central India the 
untouchables number manv millious and create a 
pnblem tliat must be solved before decisive R*epa 
wn be taken toward Greater political aitonomy Th* 
Bensralese on the other hand have a free hand to 
agitate for national and social mdependenee. They 
are often called the trench of India, ind un 
donbtedlv are quicker intellectually and more 
imaginative and emotional than anv other people 
of the Peninenh Tliej have a keen sen*e of 
humor tnd irony and whit wo designate by that 
untranslatable word esprit’ 

A Bengalese peasant lives on a couple of acres 
of land cultivated like a Garden from which he 
somehow manages to squeeze a meagre living The 
soil is very fertile and the runfall abundant so 
that famine IS practically unknown In order to 
keep the cultivators from waxing fat and slothful 
however the Government and the xamwdar or 
native landlord are careful to relieve them of 
their surplus crops 

In the city the Bengalese la usuallv a merchant 
or a clerk in a lank ora trading hou«e When 
he engages m manual labor It IS generally in the 
skilled irades Resident Englishmen tell me that 
a Bengalese machinist or electrician is quite as 
rampetent as a white mechanic in the same calling 
Calcutta 8 hundred thousand or more «nder»killed 
and underpaid textile operatives especially in the 
}ute mills are mostly immigraota from other 
provinces driven to the citv by crop failures and 
overpopulation Calcutta also lias more lawyers 
than any other place in India The«o are the 
eentlemen who keen the political pot boilioe la 
no other part of the country arc the comroen 
people 80 well informed upon questions of the 
day Nowhere else was I able to talk lotellieenllv 
with a clerk or i hotel porter about Briand 
Chamberlain and Stresemann The Eocli'b 
naturally consider the Bengalese trouble-makers 
because tliey are politically the most self assertive 
of the native's 

Calcutta 3 secret police is one of the hu«iest 
organizations of the kind in the world What 
UetterniLh called demagogues are here called 
agitators and Red Bengal is a terra on every lip 
Dozens of able and honorable politicians are 
languishing in confinement where some o! these 
have been held for several years Thw are im 
pnsoned under an ordinance issued by the 
Viceroy after Parliament had reiected Jt author! 
King the Government to put pol tical uodesiribles 
in jail for a term not exceeding six months After 
tho SIX months is up the«e gentlemen are notified 
that they still liave another term com ng to them 
The most prominent among the prisoners » Subhas 
Chandra Bose Chief Executive Officer of the 
Calcutta Corporation who was arrested in October 
19^4 and interned at Mandalay We should call 
him in Furope a Radical Liberal rather than a 
Terronst or a Communist. 


Some Truths About the Singapore Base 
and Jamshedpur 

Georgo Bronson Rea is responsible tor 


the following views expressed m the 
iar Eastern Itetiew of Shanghai — 

India IS to have a navy Winding np its 
Bissons in Ijondon on November 23 the Imp riai 
Conference passed rcsolulions approving me 
developra'^nt of tho Singapore Biso in ord^jo 
farihtale the fre- niotetnenis of the Empire 
and congritnhfwl the Government of 
dec Sion to I mid a navy The Conference appla^ed 
the Premier a speech on inter iropernl relat nns 
which among other things denied to India a 
Dominion status British India and the 
of quasi independent native states 
vassals of the tederation of British Domimou^ 
Rubordinate to six mistresses }“St^d o* on u 
19 well to remember however that Mia sits aM 
votes in the L''igne of Nations as a sovere CT 
state free to ererci'c its indeperdonce m minor 
world problems but subject to the dictati n of is 
overloids wheie vital Britnli and 
are concerned Tho Induan navy maonpf 
aS officered bv British experts adds j^t so 
manv more warahips to the quota assigned to 
Great Britain under the Washington treaty 

Smgiporo -111 lecome the S 

major and two minor navies independent w 
peaee.hut united m war Tne ,^nhsh Aust ii ^ 
Indm and perhaps l^w Zealand fia“tn| 
operating from the Gibraltar of tho , 

nmoifioRcd from the great Indian ®twl g 

Jmsbertour will in time dominate mo l«in 
and Indan 0 eaps All arguments adwncod 
instifv the ten mil ion pounds expenditure wr i 
i^ostriiction of , the Singapore Base MiwWg' 
the hvpothetical enemy is Japan. ^Merovw 
Immediately after Japan relented to 

Statns of a second rate jw&l, £0^^ & 

Imitation Conferenee M whosa 

Biifan hacame a menace to the Emmto 
Entity for twenty veare had been euarantMO oy 
its Dsvv For Iwo decade® the Japanese flw , 
Aenfic waters under the to 

British expert advisers enabled Qi^t Brmi^ 

c-mcentnte her naval etrenc^ *?i,B Orand Fleet 
When war became nnavoidable the Uranu r 
w.ih all its first lino fighting ^ was 'uobdizrf 
ID home wafers ready for the conll ct D iring “ 
war tho Japanese naw patrolled the WM^enanw 
and the All Red Route to India, AustraU 
Chinx Dominion® and Ind an armies and snppu^ 
for the fronts m Flanders Gallipoli f^over 

Palestine and Mesop;jtamia passed in safety ove^ 

the sea lanes guarded by the ji.0 

Rising Sun Yet the ink had baldly dried on ^ 
Washington treat es when the f^’tbfulM ^ 
ally of Great Britain was transformed into ^ 
imaginary enemy against whom 1'= became urgeng 
necessarv to construct the moat powerful na 
b^c in Asia I 

The Phil ppmes stand as a buflef between JaP'O 
and the British possessions in India 
the Picific a guaranty that so long as tnw 
remain under American protection their neutrai'i 
mnst be respected Independ nee 
power to preoerve neiitnlitv is a perilous posuc 
Should the Doited States withdraw her 
by conceding independence to the kdinimM tft 
straegic situation in the Pac fic would at^ro 
leroiM loaded with dvnamite far more dangeroM 
to world peace than tlie squalbles of Europe- i 
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Pliilippines are the keys to world empire. It 
possessiou of these keys ever passes oat of the 
hands of the Gnited States, they will be taken 
over and lefained hy some other Power who ■will 
know how to pse them for its own profit. 

The fiitnre of the Philippines is UBceriain. 
Great Britain cannot afford to take chances. 
Neither can Jap.in (flnfempiafe with nnconccrn any 
farther extension of European influence in Far 
Ei'tfrn waters. Within easv steamios distance 
of Mindanao and the Suln Group-or any one of 
the thousand Philippine Wanda saitahle as sub- 
marine bases -lies the Rubber Empire of the world 
a source of nnliraited wealth upon which Great 
Britain is now drawns and will continue to_ draw 
to pay her debts to the United Stages. ElrmiBstioe 
the bopay of an Asiatic menace to Australia or 
India, these immensely rich possessions must be 
adequately protected against any possible con- 
tap^ncy. • 

For piopaeanda purposes it suits Britain’s book 
to encourace the belief that Singapore is aimed at 
Jap-an. Common sense will tell usj however, that- 
as long as the war debt remains a subiect of recur- 
rent controversy Singapore is just as logically 
aimed at the ccfuntr? which might covet and profit 
by seizing her Rubber Empire. On the other hand, 
the pnrertainty of American permaneoee ip the 
Philippines forces Great Britain to prepire against 
the ecntioceoey of Filipino irdcpendencc- Singa- 
pore automatically snpersedea Gibnltar as the key 
to her Asiatic and PaciBo empires. 

Add to the British naval quota the present and 
foture instraim totmage. every ship placed lo 
coiUfni««inn by the Indian Oovernraent throw lo 
the foTtifiratlons st SiDgapore the huge Jamshedpur 
Steel Works— the kev of Briti<h Impanal defense 
in Asia,— and Americans will begin to realiie that 
if Japan is pot to be eliminated as a first-clasa 
Power and her iolluence m Asia undermitded her 
Government mu«t make every sacrifice to matQtaiu 
in a- high state of preparedness and efficiency the 
full naval quota assigned to her under the Tiash- 
ington treaties. 

Br dmC of subridies. (he lodiau Ooveranicat is 
d^elopirg the greafest steel works in AsH If 
this subsidy bo withdrawn the Indian Army Board 
will operate and maintain its own steel plant from 
Its _owp_ fonda. Profeefed by the sui«»c}y. the 
Indian iron anl steel makers have captnrw the 
Japanese pig-iron market compdiirg the Japanese 
manufacturer to contribute to the cost of crcatioc 
a military weapon desiimed in r.sit for tbeir 
nndoiDg Bv the time the Smearore EU.se rs com- 
pleted, the Jamshedpur Steel Works will be placed 
^ a permanent and profitable working basis. An 
iDdtaji ravy will be in the process of developiorat 
cuts-.de the restrictions of the Washington treaGe«. 
aca patrolling the waters between Singapore and 


A Black Man’s Protest 
The speech of Lamino Singhor, Npjpro 
Bciegete from Central Africa at the Cougiew 
, ^^bic'sed Nationalities held at Brussels 
r‘ has appeared in L'liidfpen- 

< once JjeJgr of UrtisscJs. Eptrnets from it 
«re given below. 


Permit mo to dwell a moment, way of in- 
troduction, upon tlie word ’colonization.’ what 
does it meap ? It means usurping the naht of a 
oatroQ to direct its owq destinies. Any rafiiui that 
is deprived of that right is, in the strict raeanins 
of the word, a colony. I will quote to you some 
passages from a report made tiy a former colonial 
aJiawittratot of France and published in several 
newspapers of that country. It relates to typical 
cdonial abuses. 

‘I accuse 5L Hutin, who was at that time a 
colonel and fs now a general and a comraaoder _ of 
the liCuion of Honor for having ordered the locting 
of the trying station at Sloleoga and of h-iving 
shared the loot’ A list of stolen articles, follows 
— cases of jim for his personal use. pictures, a 
shotgun, a Browning, high-priced cloth, and so on. 
The authorof the report conttQu‘3: ’I accuse the 
Assistant Chief of the post at Baoia of having 
brought before him a chief of the Oaaa tribe, who 
relu-ed to tell him where certain Mauser nflea, 
captured by hw m^u from the German deserters, 
were hidden. He first caused the ch.ef's hand to 
bo enisht?d in aa iron oopying press Ha then had 
him fligged with lashes containing bits of steel, 
and- after bouev had been rubbed upon hta wounds 
exposed him lO tiie sun to be stung by beos.’ 

Who »s there that does not shudder with horror 
at the thought (hat Frenchmen m tbo twentieth 
century still commit atrocities that would shame 
the worst barbarism of the Middle Ages ? 

Jt IS true that you cm no longer sell a Negro 
to A white man or a Chinaman, or even to another 
Ketrro But it is a familiar eight to See one im- 
perialist Power sell a whole Negro nation to 
another iropenaliat Power ^Yhat did France actual- 
ly do with the Congo id 1912^ She siraplv turned 
a great territory there ever to Germany. Did she 
ask the people of tlie country if they waoted to 
belong to the Germans ? Some French politiUans 
write iptheirptessthat their West Indian Negroea are 
bcginoiog to demand too many privileges, and that 
It would be better to sell them to America and get 
something out of them. It is a lie that slavery has 
been bolisb^ It has only been mcdermzed. 

lou saw during the war how every Negro who 
could be caupht , was put into the army, to be 
taken away and killed. So many were forc^ to 
serve that the Frencfi governors fa Africa began 
to protest, fearing that the natives would rebel 
But since cannon fodder mo't be had at any cost 
Franro found » tractaWo Negro, heaped honors 
upon him. cs'ied him Commissioner-Geiicril repre- 
seutiog the French Republic in Africa’, gave him 
an escort of trench officers and of Negroes decked 
out m coTgPous piforms, and sent him bait to 
his native land There he was received with (ha 
roret.ciatua honors French administrators and 
colonial governore meted him. bands of music 
^Iwmed him, soldiera presented arms to hitn 
So this Negro managed to get eighty thoa^mi 
half-milUon already fl|ht- 

you Chinaman among my auditors here r 
eratore you as romrades. You are setti?- a JSnJ 
^Plo of revolt for all the opprwsS^ coKl 

ssis, ^ 


twps to lLdc.Clim.a to ehoot down fhe ^paf.vS 
that ccuntiy m case they rebel aSins^FrenS 
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As we have pointed out more than once the 
League of Katioos had nothing whatever to 
do wiih it, directly or indirectly, tboogh 
Sir William Tincent gave the L“agi»e credit 
fir it Anti slaicry Reporter and Abortgtnes* 
Friend writes, — 

We have received an lotoreatins' note from the 
Nepi! Anti Slavery Office, briefly reviewjoff the 
•wo'-k of the Maham] i It appears from this that 
for a century the ultimate abolition of alaverv has 
been in the minds of the Ad n niatriiion of Nepil 
and some sort of legislation ’ has been pissed 
from time to time but it remained to all intents 
and pn'onses a dead letter’ as a re^n't of the 
deep rooted character of the instituton and the 
proslaverv sympathies of the p pulation The 
present ifaharaja di^terinined to carry the matter 
further While fully a vare of *he didi nine* he 
has deeply impressed with the abu es and excesses 
insepirable from the institution of slavery Asa 
beKiDume in cider to ascertain full particulars of 
the slave population he instituted a census in lOll 
and aaain m 1921 and a penerAl register was 
formed which became the basis ef the work of the 
suhseciuent emancipation The laws on the sub 
)ect o! slavery were carefully collected silted and 
arraosed and (beo His Highness determined to 
aopeal to the people and made his great speech of 
November 1924 at the same tune anaounemg that 
he himself would make a mft of U lakhs ct ropees 
to meet the reQQisue compensation money and 
would provide more if n^ceisary This coarageous 
policy met with in encoaracios response and by 
an overehclmiaK majority the slave-owoers 
declared lo favour of total abolition 


Changing Vnlnes in India 

R F ilaccnne wnfoa In Foj;-5fMrfen/iH»/» 
of Geneva — 

The nnmber of University students cannot bo 
very much more than lOO'iOO Tho lofiuenco of 
the lilrrali however is very great. 

If there is one factor that affects the davcwp- 
ment of the Jndi in people to-day moro tnw 
anotlier that factor is Poverty— not a low staodird 
of comfo"t but want of fool and ciothiot: 
Hundreds of men come out of the UDiverBitiea 
every year only to add to the numb r of the 
nnemployed Tho la^t days of the avemire Ionian 
student a university c-arcpf are shadoact by tho 
fear no* of economic insecurity, tut of nrluul 
ptanraiion in the immediate fuiirc. Some people 
who have been in India nnsht consider this an 
overstatement They have eccn Indian students 
of just one s^l and they do not know 

If the present day student in India lias any 
reliBious cult at all it is, In-nUy speaLinir tho 
cult of “social retrCQPrJtion " Uis p«fimve of tho 
values of life is m fa t chansms lie Itas. for in 
stmee harped to grasp thereat worth of hnmm 
peronulny W ln'ev''r his practice os a meinlier 
of a community he does not IhiriA m »ch of 
He often calls it «n oi-cident of lirih Tho OAya 
of “unton bat ililj are ni mt-c'ed id India pffw — 
and the irc«eot urmc'^ity sfulent will be rvspra 
lo for Its cxtiuetion m no «maU racasme 


Again the subconscious but effective feeling which 
lus somehow iurked in the ladiin mind tha‘ 
woman cannot be trusted thit her nature is 
d^icfuf a<^ ts but fitefe th'* uoiveraity stadenf 
w to-dj? Tuq meu recognise her as a b'lo? 
eodowea with moral discernment even as they 
are 


ludian Students m Europs 

According to P R Bhacucha writing in 
7he Indus — 

Japanese and Chinese students speaking to equip 
ihenneJres to grappla with the problem* of tneir 
xespeettvo countries Are foiinl generally spread all 
ov„f Europe not necessarily confiniug their studies 
at any one single pU-o but wondering from uni 
veraity to uoiversity traiaiog themselves under the 
moist competent teachers whether m Baglanl 
hriQce Germany, Denmark or eJsenhore And 
recently the Government of Afghanistan has 
oncour^ed its students to do tho same. TJ ere u 
no Rood reason why lodun students should not 
follow this method instead of flocking almost 
©tUnsivelv ^ Oxford Cambnclge Lo luon or 
Ediohurgb Hitherto very few of us have veatorcl 
to fry treach or German ntuvcrBities 

burely the youog Indian trjiDR to laira all 
about the CO opcrativo movement at the London 
bvhoot of EeooomiuS or Forestry at Oxford is aa 
uaomscous humorist f It does not seem to ocesr 
to mm that for the first, b© ought to go to Denmark 
and tor the second he ojght to co to b ranee or 
Germany 1 

The writer enys he is not concerned wilb 
those who go to England to quality for good 
jobs 

We atWress ourselves to tho young Indues 
who como out hero as seekers as learners Their 
first care is no presume to mska the I'Cst 
of their timi* and opportunities hero it they go 
homo well equipped they will find enough to aa 
to occupy their whole lives thev con create jobs 
forthemoelvcs Wo ought to stuJy ih" methods of 
the jAptnciO student who com^s to I uropo not to 
col ect degrees aal diplonis but to sit and foam 
at the fe'rtof fho cri.At Firopeiu gurus andlikea 
true achoUr winders from ona place of learDioc 
fo another seeing aal t*< mg of the h'^ytthaf 
Firope histORive Not tint wohivc any quarrel 
with degrees «ni diptomss us saJi, but let 
them be troate<I os mere incidcnuls 

Ojf perseot 13 to draw Iho attrotiOO 

of our Btiiieots to tho fi^t that all the great 
GootincuUt universities afford lino opnorluniti^ 
Mr sinly and res'ari,h aal to iin,3 Ihonw 
take the full st odvaatago of the.,-' npportunitie^ 
for studies and to tho ca iMvoir fr« 

IS being mailo *q establish m international imivci^ 
Rify o^nt^5 at moatpollar m the booth « 
krui''c 


Jnsticg for Kenya Indian 
Wo ros 1 m the London In han ■— 

Bntisli Sc'llcrs d manj suprcn'* eonlrol ^ 
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Kenya Council. They are only ten thonsond in all 
while there are forty thousand Indians and Asia- 
tics. and about tliree million Africans. Suit they 
demand an absolute majonty over all other croups. 
This will mean total degradation of Indians resi- 
dent in Kenya See what ilr. Churchill says about 
Ind'an achievement in Kenya , 

The Indian was here long before the first British 
official, lie may point to as many generations of 
usefal industry on the coast and in land a» the leki/e 
sittlers enn count years of rtsidenee. Is it possible 
for any G ivernment with a scrap of respect for 
honest dealing between man and man to embuE 
noon a policy of deliberately squeezing out the native 
of India from regions m which he has established 
himself under every security of public faith ? 

It is the Tory Government that is breaking 
faith with the Indian^, and shall we apply the 
descripuon of Churchill to their action? 

In 19-i we were promised that there would be 
no segregatiou of Indians m township and residen- 
tial areas. But this year 21 plots in the town of 
ilombasa are to he soli to Europeans, only, the 
Indians not being Allowed to buy. That is the way 
this OoTcmment is keeping its promises. 

See Dr. Norman Leya’ book on Kenya for 
what the Indian has done for the African popula- 
tion. The Indian is pretared to stand cocoMnwo 
with any other nationality for the uplift work that 
is being earned out Yet under the name of civih- 
latJon he is being unjustly dealt with. 

A deputation has come from Kenya to London 
to place the matter before the Colonial Secretary, 
bnt he refases to see them and asks th^m to see 
the Governor, with whom the matter has bees 
discus'ed several times withoot any effect . , 
Kenya was called by Sir John Kirk as India • 
America,” meaning that it was an Indian colony 
in ever? respect, Indian laws were introduced 
in the counts and Indun currency was ruling 
till 1922. when the new dingewos doctrtne of 
Koropeau "vest^ interests being paramoanl” was 
first mooted. Since then the treatment cf Indians 
has been that of squeezing them out of the colony 
and capturing it for Bntish capitalists for exploi- 
tmg the AIncao, 

India looks to British labour to help them to 
retain their hard-won aetderements ot centimes. 

For Indians Desiring American Edneation 
We read in The Himhistanee Student 
(50O, Riverside Drive, New York City, N. T., 

u. s. a; 

For detailed inlormation about American eduesv* 
tioual institution'!, consult the Secretaries _of 
tobowing organizations : American Academies 
Club. Jphangir Wadta Bldg.. Ist Floor, Esplanade 
' . Road. Fort. Bombay ; The American Club- 121 
Esplanade Road, Calcutta : The Indian Stodenta 
Union. 221 Gower Street. W. C. L LmidoD, 
England : Association des Hindns de Paris. 17 
Rue de Sommerartl, Pans. V France ; Vereia der 
Inder in Zentral Earopa E. Y., KnesbMk-Str, 
Berlin, Germany. Al-'O consult American Express 
Company’s offices. Copies of 1 the. booklet "Edo- 


‘‘Raison D etre of Tagore Society” in 
Japan 

Conntess ^etaxa. promoter o! the Tagore 
Society in Japan, writes thus in part in 
The Young East o£ Tokyo : — 

The society of the Friends of Tagore is being 
formed by ns in answer to his appeal to the Far 
E.'istem peoples m which he said that closer 
union of thought is necessary for the nations 
which have started their civilisation from a«yommon 
soiirca A highly developed system of philosophy 
religion and knowledge of nature more extant, 
more transcendental than science of mere material 
facts, has been transmitted in common to the 
sages of several nations of the Far East from 
remotest antiquity. The conditions and circums- 
Btances of each of these nations were difTerent, 
therefore the characters of their cniture varied, 
but the foundation WiS one. Now China, India, 
Corea and Japan are like branches of the same 
tree, but the trunk which bears them is one. During ‘ 
centuries these nations have b^n inlfrequent inter- 
course and havo kept their civilisation ^ive and 
thriving. 

Our Society differs widely from the Pan-Asiatic 
one, because we do not study the ideals of the 
West Asiatic group ot nations, as being utterly 
different from the East Asiatic one. Besides our 
aim IS quite opposite, for politics are banish^ 
from our Society Politics change, being bas^ on 
personal or party interest, and nothing is so 
shallow as politics. 

Therefore, our Society leaves but politics and 
concerns itself with the ideal and moral standard 
.of ibe East Asiatic peoples. For this pnrposeU 
IS vital to concentrate once more on that ancient 
wisdom which has been the pith and marrow of 
their life, and then, after having consolidate that 
aeqiurement as a national treasure, receive from 
the West what Is congenial to their own nature, 
not blindly imitating, but appreciating, criticising, 
choosicg freely, and rejecting what might make 
them weak and false to themselves. 

Now the moment has come for the Eastern 
nations that partook in the past of the same 
avilisation to lom together in order to strengthen 
the intellectnal and moral tenets which were tlieir 
common bond, so as to meet foreign influx m a 
clear independent broad spirit with a friendly 
heart, for only the strong can be really fnendly. 
Now the man has uoire whom we can take for 
our model. Tagore the great Master of the E^t 
and to-day the greatest poet of the world. A 
Westerner said to me : “In future they will speak 
of Tasore as of Homer and study Bengali as 
wo study Greek to read him in the original ” 
True. Generally while great men are alive few 
persons understand their real value. Later, from 
a distance. . humanity sees better. Let us not 
commit this error, let us appreciate him and 
foUow his sanny figure while he is still with us. 
Tagore is au idealist but at the same time a 
positive and practical mind who baa asserted 
himself by the creation of such iuseful institutions 
as Jus. agncult^l schools, farms and gardens at 
Santinike^D, his University at Bolpur. Standing 
m tho solid Kosis of truth revealed to his ancient 
fatherland, he receives all that is just and good 
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in the foreign countnes not losing his Hindu 
originality and opening before his steps the hearts 
of European peoples The union of East and XSest 
IS possible but It must be a union on equal lerel 
in the independent spirit of Tagore Tagore is no 
dreamer His feeling of eternal truth Is based on 
transcendantal reality His love of life pervades 
his being ■with the sense of the iDivine and pouts 
itself down on all the phenomena of earthlj 
existence la nature, in exterior things he sees 
the link of the Imng Universe and this fills his 
soul with an ever renewed joy I don t know- 
one author in whose work the word joy ’ comes 

S n and again so often All ancient Eastern 
osophy IS resnmed in Tagores short philosophi 
cal work Sadhaoa. therefore our society will 
specially promote the study of this book 

To finish this exposition let me say once more 
that our aim lies m drawing nearer to each other 
m a bond of brotherly love to eafegoard what is 
beautiful m ancient culture and to walk into a 
lareer future under the guidance of that great 
radiant, loving genius our Oriental teacher and 
poet Tagore. 


Joninalism in Italy 
According to TJie Inquirer of London — 
The practice of tjooroalistn in Italy rcomres 
tliat the journalist most be of tlie right political 
faith The National Facist Syndicate of Journalists 
has issued an oSicial coMuntmt^ue which definitely 
czclndes from the ranks of louroahsm more than 
100 jouroalists some of whom hare had under 
the old regime, very great loQueuce on Italian 
political life. The Facist syndicates will not allow 
any of them to resume in any possible way the 
exercise of the journalistic profession Other 
joum^ists -whose alfegiance to the Facist recine 
18 doulitful will not be permitted to write articles 
requiring any political responsibility 


Have Animals Souls ? French 
Academy so Decides 

Grace Lnocho writes in Tlie Thcosophical 
Path — 

Thus tho headlines of an Associated Ross 
despatch from Pans anent tho recent affirmative 
vote of tho french Academy on this Question at a 
meetmg of thirteen membera 

The official report of this meeting is not before 
na.but several press-despatches are hrora these 
It appears that tho question camo up rather on 
eipcetedly m the course of the Academy a classic 
(and n“ver flQished ) task of revising the ireucji 
dictionary Memotre became tho OTcial word 
Its considerat on cli tmg the remark from MinistCT 
of Justice llartbou that (as translated in the 
despatches) human bemes alone possess memory 
( ilmoire ) tliercfore the word itself applies to 
the human race atone, , , t i 

Among those present were jiarshals Jofire and 
loch Polh protested against the statement because 
of personal exncnences with various animal da^g 
the war and cited instances in proof Another 


member iL Heun Robert, the noted cnnuail 
lawyer provoked furtlier discussion by remarking 
that while he had met many soulless men he 
bsd never yet appeared for a souffess anitna! ' 
The discussion finally reached so amicable snl 
dignified a conclusion that M Regnier, the Academy 8 
permanent secretary called for a vote npon tbs 
question Do animals have memory ( Memoirt ) 
and incidentally souls The thirteen Immortals 
voting 8 to 5 decided affirm&tiveli 


Sickness Insurance and Health 

Professor G Longa Chief Inrpector o' 
Libonr Rome concludes his article on the 
place of sickness insurance in the Bationsl 
health system in Intcrna(ional Labour 
Pettetv thns - 

The object of benefits in kind as applied to 
accident insurance differs considferably from taat 
which they have in relabon to sickness and id 
validitv insurance. In the former case the pnncipai 
task to be is one of preservatioa ano 

reconstruction which ceases with the individna] 
in the latter the therapeutic function JS assoaatea 
-with that of prophylaxia present or fntnre. acu 

& sion IS made for prevention of the spread ot 
le for improvement of (be heaftb of ur 

{ ireseot ceaeratiou and for the creation of more 
avourabte conditions of existence for those » 
come. Thus not only the individual but soctfty 
as a whole benefits by it . , 

lo view of this diversity of fnnction it oisni 
almost be said that accident insuranoe is an m' 
titutioo established principally for the purpose 
of affording assistance the other forms of insof 
ance are in the ustnre of social welfare jnslifutioos 
and as such form the most valuable auxilianes ^ 
the state policy in relation to pubhe health- ia 
tho author 3 opinion in -view of this differenre in 
the aim of sickness insurance (the scopoof 
IS not alone the restoration of the health of iDSorea 
persons but also the preservation of their physira 
well being and tliat oi tho whole community) t|J« 
onranisation of the medical servico shonla « 
regarded as a matter of much greater importance 
and should be render^ entirely independeo*^ 
tho administrative service lloreover i* is ie» 
that the following conditions are requisite for 'W 
effiaent functioning of the medical service, both 
from tho therapeutic and from tho hygienic points 
of view , 

(a) That assislanco be made available 
greatest posaiblo number of insured persons, bom 
manual and intellectual workers and for all 
members of Iheir families living wilh orsopponeu 


purpose of repairing physical injury and for 
pbylact c assistance be made as broad as poss oia 
fr) That the needs of prepnant -women niotaw 
and children of all ages receive spinal consicl ra 

la the present wntcr s opinion sickness msu^ 
anco established on these lines may become ■ 
walb efficient adjunct to Uw socal assumes o] 
the cconomiciUb weal which is its ultima c 
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object . ami may also contribate to a remarlable 
e:ttent to the improvemeat of public health. 


“Science Knows No Country 
Arthur Do C. Sowetby writes in the China 
Journal : 

, That science knows no conntry and knowledge 
B international are facts which we would hare 
thought had been universally accepted tbroughout 
the twentieth century world. That the people of 
any nation laying claim to culture could be so 
tackward or behmd die times as to think that 
they could maintain a corner in any branch of 
human knowledge or retain the sole right to 

K jcute any particular line of investigation is 
to believe. Yet from Peking comes the 
astounding news that certain scientific organiaa- 
tions there have formed an association to fight 
the cfTorU of various foreign scientific expeditions 
to search for remains oE ancient man and other 
treasures of geological and archaeological interest 
ia different parts of China. It is held that Chinese 
ancient relics and treasures should be ejplor^ 
only by the Chinese people themselves. Particular 
exception appears to nave been taken to the 
recent expeditions of the American Musenm of 
Natural llistorv into Mongolia and the proposed 
Swedish expedition under Dr. Sven Eedin into 
North-westera China aod Turkestan. Some of the 
members of the assoaallon have even gone so 
far as to demand the return to China of the “one 
• tnilhon yeai old diuosaur esrgs” discovered by Dr. 
A. C. Andrews and party in Mongolia and taken 
to America. 

In 80 far as this movement aims at retaining in 
China valnable archaeological relics and actual 
treasures of a bygone age. we leei a c^iderabfe 
amount of sympathy with it, but to attempt to 
forbid foreign scientists from carrying out geolo^* 
and archaeological explorations on the ground 
that this should t-e left for Chinese to do is carry- 
ing the pnncirle of ''China fox' the Chinese” to a 
point liordering on the ridiculous, and. il persisted 
in. will m.'ike Chinese scientists the langhing stock 
of the woild, and place them outside the pale of 
modem science. 


Chinese Women and the Struggle 
for Freedom 

"T? 0 read in foe '011/10 TTeAIy Rerietc:— 
Sixteen years ago whin Dr. Sun Y’at-^en esta- 
blished his provisional goverament at Kaokiog, a 
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delegation of sixty Chineso women hobbled .down 
the long street leading to the assembly building, 
hobbled along on their bound feet signifying otd- 
tones of oppression, to the assembly, building 
and pebtionM for the right to vote. This delega» 
tion received little attention at that time, but those 
Chmese women who gathered in the ante-room 
of the parliamentary building in Nanking sixteen 
years ago and interviewed Dr. C. T. Wang started 
EOmethine which has lived to this day which 
has grown with ever increasing intensity to the 
present 

From that scene m Nanking of a decade and a 
half ago, we jump to present day Hankow the so- 
called seat ot radicalism in China and we find as 
pictured herewilh a women’s Battalion, composed 
of very capable Chmese females who are actually 
helping in the revolutionary movement. No longer 
do these Chinese women nobble about on bound 
feet They have normal feet and they wear the 
same kind of military uniform that, their brothers 
wear and thej’ carry very business-like revol- 
vers and if we would believe all of the stones 
which are being circulated, they know how to use 
their weapons. It has been reported that these 
women, or at least some of them, have actually 
been in the front lines ot battle, but this has not 
been subslantiafed. Usually they have been used 
as stnke pickets, couriers red Cross relief, first 
sid behind the battle lines and so on. 


The Arcos Raid 

The New Republic observes:— 

The British government’s police raid on the 
premises of the Rossioa trade delegatioB aod co- 
operative societies is an amazing incident. Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks. the Home Secretary, who 
appears to have been personally responsible for 
the action, asserts that the government was in 
search of a missing state document of importance. 
It was not recovered He declares that it was 
burned by the Russians after the raid had started, 
while the Soviet representatives insist that it was 
never in their possession and that they know 
nothing about it. As a result of the inadent. feel- 
ing against Great Britain is running high in Russia. 
Mass meetings of pretest have been held in city 
after city, and the Bntieh government has felt it 
neces'sary to warn its citizens not to travel by the 
Trans-Sibcnan Railway until the present infiamed 
sfjht <jt oisWia tspJ/as taa ’mujAvj/.e'l. Tka. effiy.-i 
is certain to react unfavorably upon English trade 
with the D. S. S R., which amounts at present to 
about $ 65 , 1^,000 a year. 


RABINDKANATH TAGORE 


Br RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


M r. Edward Thompson has written a second 
hookonthe Poet Tagore, named “Rabindn- 
nath Tagore, Poet and Dramatist” I 
do not intend to review it. For, if 1 bad 


any leisure, I would devote it rather to 
reading and re-reading the Poet’s prose and 
poetic^ works than to going through a boob 
on him and his works by Mr. Edward 
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Thomp on must not be nnderslood to 
suggest that Mr Tliompsoa does not possess 
su&cient culture and powers of literary 
appreciation and criticism to write on poets’ 
liTes and woib^ What I mean is that the 
respective extents and degrees of his 
knowledge and of his ignorance of the Bengali 
language and literature are such that ho is 
not competent to write on the works of tho 
greatest of Bengali authors 
Let me bo precise 

I do not mean that Mr Thompson is absolutely 
Ignorant of Bengali. For* I presume, he Knows 
the Bengali alphabet, can probably consult a 
Bengali to English dictionary, and can form 
some idea of the substance of a piece of 
Bengali prose and poetry with the help of 
such a dictionary and of an educated Bengali 
translator When he was in Bengal some 
years ago he once tried to speak to me in 
Bengali, but gave up the attempt after 
perpetrating two or three sentences to broken 
Bengali I believe, the teachers of our village 
primary schools possess more knowledge of 
Bengali than he But as he is superior to them 
in other intellectual attainments be can make 
such a display of his little Bengali as to be 
able to mislead bis readers^aQintentiODally, 
let me hope Nowhere has he frankly 
confessed bow little be knows of the languages 
and literature of a country of whose greatest 
author be has set himself up as a judge 
I know that he is lecturer in Bengali 
University of Oxford ’ and have wondered 
whether other lecturers in living languages 
in that and other British nnwevsitves are 
such marvellous scholars in their subjects as 
Mr Thompson is in Bengali Should that be 
the case which I nope it is not and should 
that fact become known Oxford wonld 
certainly be looked down upon with contempt 
by all real oriental scholars 

As if the fact of Mr Thompson’s being 
the lecturer in Bengali in a far famed ancient 
university werenot sufficient m itselflo make 
the gods laugh he states in the preface to his 
hook that it was accepted by London 
University as a thesis for their Pb D 
degree ’ ' I wonder who the examiners were 
and what their pretensions to Bengali 
scholarship are The winning of a London 
doctorate by two or three of my countrymen 
had made me suspect whether that university 
always obtains the services of competent and 
just examiners and whether some of its 
doctorates are not ‘consolation degrees Mr 
Thompson s ca«e strengthens my suspicion 


Were Mr Thompson to appear at tho Middle 
Vernacular Examination in Bengal which is 
passed by many of our children before they 
arc in their teens he would bo sure to be 
‘ploughed ' in the paper m Bengali literature. 
I will not be so unfair to him as to suggest 
that ho should prove bis Beogali scholarship 
by passing tha Calcutta University MatncuU 
tion Examination in Bengali , for that would 
be too stiiT for him 

Mr Thompson most have been desperate- 
ly determined to excite the risibility of the 
gods For he has solemnly indited the 
following paragraph m his preface 

Milton 8 English verso is less than 18 OOO 
lines Babmdnuath Tagore’s published verges 
and dramas tho subject of the present stndf 
amOQDt to too 000 or their cqmvalent His 
non dramatic prose in the collected editiM 
ol hia works now in process will be m the 
proportion to his verso and dramas, of seven 
enormous volumes to three I tin/iertooi- Ihe appoi 
Itng lask of Ttadino ihrentgh hts bulky Uteraiurt 
be<au«o I wished to understand the peop’e ,_amoog 
whom I was living I wrote this book m tne 
hop© ot serving two races ’ (The italics are muie 
R. Challenoe.) * 

It IS not impossible that Mr Thompson 
has performed the visual feat of lookiog » 
all the pages of all the published Bengali 
works of Tagore, though ht hvnstlf confea$M 
that he has not seen many of the bools 
listed in bis Bibliography But does he mean 
to tell us seriously and expect ns to believe 
that he is scholar enough to have studied this 
balky literature’ ? Ci edat Judaeus 

Three facts mentioned in his book viz., 
(hat be is lectorer in Bengali m the 
University, of Oxford that his book was accepted 
as a thesis for the Ph D degree by London 
University and that he has read through 
all Tagores works has confirmed my belief 
that so far at least as the vernacnlars of 
Britain s dependency of India is concerned 
SCHOURS ARE BoitN, ^o^ STADE, ID the British 
Isles Old Vishnu Sbarma has told ns 
somewhere in his work that people are 
reputed to be strong because of their wealth 
and because of wealth they are considered 
become scholars, also (arf/iadi)iaia/j pauditah) 
Had he be^n living now he wonld have 
ascribed the genesis of the reputation for 
scholarship to political ascendancy also 

Had Mr Thompson to write a book on 
a third rate German or French poet, wonld 
be have dared to do so with such poor 
knowledge o! German or French as he 
po««esvB3 of Bengali ? Onr humiliation and 
•sufferiDgs as a snbject people are already too 
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many iu varioas directions. Bat is that any 
reason why our greatest poet should be mad© 
to feel that he has been treated, not as a 
member of the world brotherhood of authors, 
bnt as a member of a subject race and a 
grey-haired pupil of the pedagogic Mr. 
Thompson ? The tone of the book in many 
passages is of such (nnconciously) supercilious 
patronage as to make it very irritating 
reading. 

The author asserts : 

“I Mieve that no other nation would have 
served India better than mr own has done ; bnt, 
on the whole, they have snown themselves very 
incunons as to its thought and literature. Resent- 
ment of this neplect has estranged educated 
Indians, and is a factor of first-rate importance m 
the present strained situation.” 

This is not the place to discuss what the 
British people have done in and for India 
and whether any other nation could have 
done better. But even Ur. lliompson will, 
I hope, allow that wo the people of India 
know far'’ better than he what we resent 
and what has created "the present strained 
eitaatloo.” I cau tell him cuhesitatiogly 
that it is not the "incuriosity'' of the 
British people as to India’s thought and 
literature which is luaioly. if at all, respon- 
alble for estraaging educated Indians, and 
that, as there is little o^c no resentment of 
this neglect, it is not a factor of first-rate 
or tenth-rate importance in the present 
strained situatlou, if it be a factor at alL 
Personally, I do not know a siugle educated 
Indian who resents this neglect and has been 
estranged by it 'What we really resent I 
need not say. 

Ur. Thompson shys in the preface that be 
has drawn largely on the poet's discussions 
with him. 3Iany foot-notes do iudeeo tell 
us that the passages quoted are from the 
poet’s “conversation” with him. Did Mr. 
Thompson take notes of these conversations 
in the presence of the poet at the time of 
these talks ? If not how long afterwards did be 
take down the notes ? Did he ever tell the 
poet that he was doing so? Did he inform him 
that any of these notes would bo published" ? 
Did he ever show them to the poet for 
verification before making public use of them? 
T know that he did not. 1 know that the 
poet does not remember having told Mr. 
Thompson many of the things ho has re- 
ported. It is possible, though not at all 
certain or probable, that in some instances 
the poet has simply forgotten. But is H not 
very probable that in more instances Mr. 


Thompson’s memory and his preconceptions 
have been to blame ? In any case, gentlemanli- 
ness, fairness and the scholar’s anxiety for 
absolute accuracy, so far as that is attainable, 
should have prompted the Reverend E J. 
Thompson to behave in snch a way as 
to enable him to answer in the affirmative 
most of the qnestions I have put above. 

As regards the book haring been accepted 
by ^ndon University as a the -is for their 
Ph. D. degree, may I ask what sort of 
documeatation is xequiced by that University 
for doctorate theses ? Are notes of conver- 
sations taken to bo correct and reliable 
without any proof of their accuracy? 

In this article 1 am not concerned with 
the merits or demerits of the book as a 
whole. I write only of what my eyes fell npon 
in turning over its pages. 

Ur. Thompson writes, page 88, “He seems 
to hare made no direct stndy of the Hew 
Testament” This is not true. The poet has 
read the New Testament, bnt not the Old. 
According to Mr Thompson. “Tagore {Thakur, 
'Lord') was a title used by the early British 
officials for any Brahmin in their service.” 
The poet himself, it is to be presnmed, knows 
more of the derivation of bis family name 
than the Oxford lectorer. And it is likely, 
too, that bis knowledge of the history of 
Bengali word-meanings is greater than that 
of the author. So I merely state the fact that 
the poet has never heard that bis lamily 
name became Tbaknr for the reason assigned 
by the author. Nor have I. Who is Mr. 
Thompson’s authority ? 


According to him, “Pirili,” the name 
of the Brahmin sub-caste to which 
the poet’s family belongs, is derived from 
Persian ptr-f-nfi, "chief minister.” That is 
wrong, according to my information. The 
story goes that an ancestor of the Tagores 
was a high officer of a Musalman chief of 
Jessore named Fir Ali This ancestor of 
the family was excommunicated by the 
orthodox Hindus of the time because he 
bad inToluntatily allowed the smell of 
some meat_ dishes prepared for the chief 
to enter his nostrils ; as according to a 
Sanskrit adage, smelling is half-eating. Pir Ali 
is a co_mmon_Muslim proper name. See the 
Bengali dictionary by Jnanendramohan Das, 
the best yet published 

About the poet Michael Madhusudan 
Datta, the author writes : 


“Ik keeps an almost 
and there can be veir 


unbounded * popularity, 
few among Beegars 
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thon«aiids of annual pnze-givinds 'where a 
lecitahon from his chief poem is not on the 
programme ” 

Every educated Bengali holds tho 
opinion that llichael was a great poet 
Bat as to recitations from his chief poem, 
the author has been misinformed I havo been a 
schoolboy, a collego student, a school master, a 
professor, a principal, and a president at 
many annnal prize givings But I do not 
remember a single snch function at which 
any recitations were given from ilichael 
Boring tho last four months 1 have presided 
over two prize giving®. In the'e, too, tho 
recitations were from other author® 

I have said that I am not at present 
concerned with tho quality of 3Ir Thompson's 
work Nor am I concerned with his opinions of 
the poet’s works Nevertheles®, as I find that he 
has devoted one whole chapter to the poet’s 
‘jibandebata doctrine," as the author calls 
it, I wish to say that be has not 
understood it aright Ho had better ask 
the poet the reason why, if be be in the 
bumble mood to learn 

Mr Thompson holds that inTJie Home and 
the World Tagore has adapted the scheme of 
Browning’s The Ring and the BooL But 
the author himself says in another place. 
First hand knowledge of Browning camo late, 
and even then, I suspect, was condned to the 
short pieces ’’ Moreover The Ring and the 
Boohs a sort of grouping together of stones 
of a murder told from different points of view 
whereas in The Home and the World 
the chief characters analyse their own respectivo 
feelings and mood® and the workings of Ibeir 
own minds as influenced by varioos events 
and circumstances I fail to see therefore, 
how there has been any adaptation here It 
IS not necessary for my purpose to discuss 
the point in greater detail 

As regards tho play Achalayatan, Mr 
Thompson thinks ‘Its fable was probably 
suggested by The Princess, and more remote 
ly, The Castle of Indolence and The Faerie 
Queen” I know the poet has not read 
either The Faene Queen or The Castle of 
Indolence As for The Pnncess, the poet 
I know, IS unable to perceive the remotest 
resemblance between it and Achalayatan , dot 
am I The author thinks that this drama- 
tic piece obviously owes something to 
Chnstanity perhaps more than any other 
book of hi®’ I wish Mr Thcmp'on had 
stated definitely where the debt lay !• could 
then have disproved his assertion, as I 


hold ho IS wrong He is equally wrong 
when ho says that ‘It owes much to such 
modem Hindu movements as that of Eam- 
Krislina and Vivekananda, which inculcates 
tho Oneness of all religions ’’ Here, too, it 
would havo been well if ho had stated where 
tho debt lay by quoting parallel passages 
and e-iyings It is not my jjoint that 
Rabindranath has not been influenced by any 
ancient or contemporary movements or 
teachers or literatures What I insist upon 
IS that nobody should run away with a 
preconceived notion or say things which 
cannot bo proved 3Ir "'hompson had said 
several such untrue things in his smaller 
book on the Poet, which were pointed out 
m Ptabasi Perhaps it is mainly because 
of the elaborate P/tihasi review that bo admits 
m his present work that tho earlier one is 
mistaken in some respects " 

In more than one passage of his book the 
author tells tho public that after the poets 
famous success”, with his Gttanjali winning 
the Nobel prize, there has been a "complete 
reversal" among Britishers and the poet has 
been treated ‘as an exposed charlatan " Bathe 
has not given his readers any extracts even 
from newspaper reviews of Tagore’s works to 
substantiate the truth of these Dncouiplimeti* 
tary remarks a«cnbeB to the poet’s British 
critics Meanwhile his British publishers are as 
eager as ever to pnbl.sh new works of his 
and new editions of his old works. They are 
hard headed men of business, not ‘ the 
Poet’s Bengali admirers.’ Does this show a 
“reversal’ ? 

Mr Thompson does not perhaps like that 
the poet IS so popular amung German 
speaking peoples He says that reaction will 
come, as elsewhere” But during my recent 
Tisit to Oennany, Czechoslovakia and Austria, I 
did cot find any signs of this predicted 
reaction 

Mr Thompson’s Howlers 

I have no time to compareMr Thompson’s 
translations of Tagore’s poems with their 
originals But I will give some of his 
translations of Bengali words, including 
names of the Poet s work® etc. These 
deserve to take their place among schoolboy 
howlers 

He translates ‘Nabiwallas as ‘poet 
fello'w® ” This is ridiculous Ksbi” means 
‘poet’ undoubtedly But in current and collo 
qnial Bengali it means al«o the vcT«e« poems 
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songs, doggerel, improvised by the Bengali 
improvisatores, who had great vogae some 
decades ago. See Jaaneodramohan Das’s 
Dictionary. They were called “Kabiwallas”, 
that is to say, “makers of Kabis." Perhaps 
Mr. Thompson is not acqnainted with any 
snch improvised ‘ Kabi”. I will give one here. 
Once at Jara, a village in Midnapore.the home 
of a Zemindar family, there was a “poetic 
tonrnament” between two Kabiwallas. One 
named Jaga sang first, comparing Jara to 
Brindaban, to flatter the Zemindar. Then up 
rose his rival, and sang ; — 

c^tcn atl, wt5t rtwitv ! 

cvttl n ati p»hl Cl cstr 

>i{^ I— 

wft nwn !^r^, t 

"now oonld yon. 0 Jaea, call Jara Oolok 
Brindaban? Where is yoni Shyam Kanda, where 
vonr Radha Knada ? Richt in front of you is 
filaaik Ennda; eo and see its radishes there. You 
are to smg Aaf)u and take the fee; why indulge 
in adalation?" 

Shyam Knoda and Radba Kuoda aroio 
the real BriDdaban. Maolk Kuoda is a 
village near Jara noted for its big radishes. 

The aothor translates "a>jt-ind” as 
"nurse” in Loving Cb?u'er«i//o»j of n Neicly- 
Wedded Sengait Couple (p. 89). At/i-ina 
means grandmother or great'grandmotber. 

Chalita hhasa is not "walking language,” 
but carreot orcolloqaial language. 


Si^atatlia is not “sonnd and reality,” 
but “the science of words”, or philology 
in one of its branches. 

“Chhhtir Pada” (|®2 ’T'iOis not “Verses in 
Leisnre” but “Readings (for boys and girls) for 
Tacation time.” The readings are in prose. 

“Oito-pancbashika” does not mean “Five 
Loops of Song”, but a collection of fifty 
songs Jast as “score” stands for twenty 
collectively, so panchashika stands for fifty 
collectively. The name has nothing to do 
with the Bengali word Shika (r«l?|). Hr. 
Thompson's translation must cause uncontroll- 
able laughter among Bengali women ; —they 
do not keep songs on Shikas ' 

“Ampa-ratana” is not “The Ugly Gem,” 
bnt “The Formless Jewel”, meaning the 
Being Who has no form. 

Let me stop here. It would be a tire- 
some lob to point out all the laughable 
rendenogs of the author. 

To be a competent judge of tbe works 
of aoy people's poets, a mao’s mind should 
be steeped in their literature as it were. 
He should have Jong breathed its atmosphere, 
aud known tbe associations which cling to 
many of its words, eta But can the author 
of bowlers like those to be found in Mr. 
Thompson's book be believed by any stretch 
of imagination to have equipped himself in 
that manner for hU difficult task ? 
fwT:gr>rr5^ irvaHsPr i 


PRIMARY EDUCATION FOR BENGAL 

Bv RAHANANDA CHATTERJEE 


T he nows has been published is some 
papers that Hr.B Cbakrabaiti, Minister io 
charge of Education, Bengal, has drafted 
a primary edncation bill for introduction in the 
nextsession of the Bengal Legislative ConomL 
The draft not having been published yet, 1 
have not seen it Its object is said to be 
the extension and improvement of primary 
education. It is also said that universal or 
universal and compulsory education will not 
be attempted, but nevertheless new taxailon 
will be resorted to for meeting the expendi- 
ture needed for the improvement and exten- 
sion contemplated. 

Political, economic, social, moral, edu- 


cational, sanitary, agricuUnral, industrial, 
commercial, and all other kinds of progress, 
are interdependent ; and many, if not mosti 
of these divisions overlap. Bat in this note 
I shall deal only with primary education. I 
need not disvuss whether without education 
any advance alongany line can bo made. Some 
education, I take it. is necessary for advance and 
improvement in any direction. And for an 
entire nation the easiest and surest means of 
imparting education is literacy. Therefore, 
we have to consider the ways and means of' 
making the entire population of Benc^a! 
above the age of 5, literate. 

This cannot be done at once. Those old 
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men and women who are jlhterate we may 
leave ont of consideration For tboogh it 
may not be impossible to make them literate, 
it IS impracticable The remaining adult 
illiterate male population may be taught the 
three E’s, and much else besides by means 
of the magic lantern, the cinema, etc The 
adult illiterate women are more didlcult to 
tackle. Nevertheles'5, an attempt should be 
made to edneato them For the present, what 
I am concerned with is the education of 
boys and girls If we conld give elementary 
education to all of them, in course of time, 
when the old and adult illiterates would die 
out, the whole country conld be spoken of 
as literate 

In many civilized countries, where uoiver- 
sa elementary education is the rule, such 
education is given to all children of the ages 
between b and 14 years In Bengal let os 
be less ambitions Let ns see whatTt will 
cost to impart elementary education to boys 
and girls of fi to 10 years of age Girls must 
not be left ont of cons.deration br any 
reason whatever The Tbakore Sabeb of 
Oondal showed much common sense, shrewd* 
ness and insight into human nature when m 
his State be made primary education compul* 
sory for girls alone, making it optional for 
boys He aigued that an educated or merely 
literate mother would be sure to try to make 
her sons and daughters literate, though many a 
highly educated father does not feel ashamed 
to keep the daughters uneducated And be 
also Tightly argued that the illiterate husband 
of Bu educated wile, should there be any 
such, would be quick to educate himself for 
very shame 

I need not repeat the stock arguments 
in favonr of the edncation of girls and 
women The time has long past when it 
could not be taken for granted that their 
education was indispensably necessary m 
their own interests ns well as m those of the 
nation as a whole 

In the British-mlcd province of Bengal 
there were 73 42 558 boys and girls of the age 
5 to 10. according to the census of 1921. Ont 
of these, according to the Education Director’s 
Report for 1925 6 only 10 50 555 children 
were at school on the 31st March, 1926, 
which means that less than 25 per cent, were 
at school But we must provide schools for 
and cducite all these children Let me 
a‘!suine that, owing to tho natural Increase 
in population, their number is now 75 lakhs 
According to the Director’s report Ibe cost 


of educating a child in a primary school in 
Bengal is on an average ouly Rs 3*12-5 per 
annum This is very much smaller than the 
all-India average which in 1923 24 was Rs 
7-13 3 for boys and Rs 10-6 5 for girls It 
IS a disgrace that so little per head is spent 
in Bengal for the primary education of 
its children This disgrace attaches to 
the Government of India for fleecing 
Bengal to the skin, to the successive 
Governors and Governments of Bengal for 
submitting to be so fleeced and for not 
allotting more money for primary education 
and to the people of Bengal for not doing 
their very utmost to remedy such a scandalous 
state ofthings 

Let me, however, see what it would 
cost to give all the seventy-five lakhs 
of Bengal s children primary education of 
the kind and quality that may be had for even 
the very small sums spent Let me make the 
amount Rs 4 instead of Rs3 12 5 Then the 
total expenditnte would come to Rs,3 00 00.000 
(Ihree crores or thirty millions of rupees) 
Is' this too big a sum to spend for giving 
primary education to all the children of a 
province containing a population of 4 66,95,636 ? 
Cettavuly not But the question arises, how 
can the expenditure be met ? It can be 
quite easily met if the Government of India 
allows Bengal to keep for its own expenditore 
ao eqnitable portion of the revenues raised 
in Bengal 

How bald Bengal has been hit by the 
apportionment of revenues between the Central 
and the Provincial Governments will appear 
from the following table — 

Province Population m 1921 Provincial Income 
Budgeted for 1927 8 

Bengal 4 66 95 536 lU 73 39 000 

Bladras 4.23 18.985 16 54 80 000 

Bombay 19348210 150800000 

U P 4,5375787 129450000 

PoDjab S OG 85 024 11 13 00 000 

This table shows that the most populous 
of the five major provinces is allowed tho 
smallest sum of money for its expenses 
Bengal is not a barren desert Bengal is not 
a province without any industries or com- 
merce It does not occupy tlie lowest place 
among tho provinces in agriculture, commerce 
and industries. Tho total revenue collected 
ID this province, whether classed 
provincial or central, is not the smallest of all 
collected in the different provinces On the 
contrary, Bengal’s total collection is the largest 
Whv then J8 Bengal allowed to keep only 
the smallest amount ? 
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It 13 usual to say that, owiog to tho per- 
tuaoent scttlemeot . of the laud revenue in 
Bengal, the land revenue hero, which is a 
provincial head of income, is very small, 
and hence Bengal’s total budgeted income 
is small Bnt the Permanent Settlement was 
made by the British Government with tho 
landlords in its own interest The people 
of Bengal as a whole were not a party to it 
They do not benefit by it ; for, the ma)otily, 
who live by agriculture directly or indirectly, 
have to pay the landlords in the shape of 
legal, non-legal and illegal exactions not less 
than the common people in other provinces. 
If any persons profit by it it is the very 
small minority of Zemindars. Lei the 
Government therefore, say and do what 
it likes to these landlords. We the 
■ordinary people mnst refnso to bo 
nbeated and starved, becanse in tho year 
1793 the British Government and the 
Zemindars entered into some arrangement 
matually advanbgeoos to them. 

Moreover, if less land revenue is raised 
in Bengal than in some other provinces, 
mote revenne is raised by taxation of some 
other kinds in Bengal than elsewhere. Let 
us take, for instance, land revenne and the 
income tax for the year 1921*'J3. the latest 
from the latest issne of the Slatistical 
Absiracl, 


Bensal 3.10.73AS7 
JUdras C 15 05 807 
tV)mbay 6.10,62.815 
G- P. 6.71,08.531 

Ponjah 3,53,08.120 


5A 173.933 
1J1.5C3C5 
4.03.77.091 
78ii7.0S9 
CO 07.102 


8.C5.47.520 
7.4G C22>32 
■9,20.29909 
7..19.956P3 
4,1435.222 


Thus from the two sources named above 
it was only in Bombay*that more revenne was 
raised than in Bengal, and that to tho extent 
of only Rs. 54,82,^9. But as against these 
fifty-four lakhs ' of Bombay, in the 
same year 1924-25, Rs. 3,7i»,63,920 were 
raised by export duty on the raw aod 
tnanafactnred jnte of Bengal, which is 
practically a monopoly of Bengal. 

It has been argned that the jnte export 
duty is not paid by the people of Bengal, 
bnt by tho foreign purchasers of jnte This 
is not axiomatic. For, as pointed out by Mr. 
K. C. Neogy in the legislative Assembly on 
the loth of JIarch this year, in the opinioa 
of tho Fiscal Commission, page 100 of tbeir 
Report, “some portion, if not the tchole, of 
•on export dnUj falls on the home producer," 
The same gentleman pointed out in the samo 


13V* 


place and on the same day, that tho Taxation 
Enquiry Commitfco observed in paragraph 
150 of their Report : — 

“In spite of the monopolistic character of the 
product, there exists a possibility that, in certain 
conditions of the trade, a portion of tho export 
dnly may tall on tho producer.” 

So Bengal U entitled to at least part of 
the proceeib of the jute export duty. But 
ossoming that the producer does not pay any 
part of the duty, according to what principle 
of jostico or equity does the Government of 
In^a lay bold of the entire proceeds ? It is 
io Bengal that the thing is produced. It is 
the Bengal Government which does some- 
thing, however little it may be. for the 
improvement of the cultivation of jnte. It is 
the people of Bengal who toil to produce 
tho raw jnte. It is they who suffer from 
the contaminated water and the malodours 
resnlting from the steeping of jute. It is 
they who suffer from the pollution of the 
river waters by the septic tanks of the juto 
mills. It is the public health department of 
Bengal which does something, however little, 
for counteracting the injarions effects of the 
prodoctioo of raw and manufactured jute. 
The Ooveroment of India simply looks on 
from Its serene heights all the while, and it is 
only when the proceeds of the expert duty 
are collected that it swoops down and carries 
off the booty in its mighty talons. Tho 
Mestoo Award, which has legalised this 
plnoder. is absolutely iniquitous. Bengal 
ought to haie the whole of the jute export 
duly, and then free tmiversal elementary 
education would be at once feasible', as only 
three crores are required for it, and jute 
duty prodnees more than 3.76 crores. Op 
to the 31st March, 1927, the Goverament of 
India have, by means of this tax, netted at 
least 34 crores of rupees, starving all the 
“nation-buildlDg” departments of Bengal. 

It has been argned that as tho whole of 
the incomo tax revenne collected in Bengal 
is not really paid by the inhabitants 
of Bengal, they have no claim to it. 
Perhaps it is meant that the purchasers in 
other provinces of the things made or im- 
ported by manufacturers or importers in 
Bengal pay part of the incomo tax collected 
in Bengal *, for these mannfactnrers and im- 
porters ioclndo the incomo tar in fixing prices. 
Assuming the cogency of this argument, at 
least the portion of this revenue which is paid 
by private individuals out of their incomes in 
Bengal, can certainly be claimed by BengaL 
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And as for the portion of this tax paid by 
manufacturers and importers, surely 
the province which is able to give them a 
local habitation and opportunities of enter- 
prise owing to its geographical and other 
advantages ought to be entitled to what 
they pay as income tax ^ Great Brilam 
IS mainly a manulactuiiog country, and its 
manufactures are for the most part sold 
in various foreign lands including India. 

In fixing prices British manufacturers take 
into consideration the mcome tax they would 
have to pay Therefore, in reality, it is the 
foreign purchasers of British goods who pay 
most of the British income tax But -does 
the British Treasury for that reason send to 
the public treasuries of the purchasing 
countries the bulk or any portion of the 
British income tax collections ? Wo Indians 
should be very glad to have out share ' 

For all these reasons we have no hesita- 
tion in coming to the conclusion that Bengal 
should be given as much money as Madras 
or as Bombay, which has less than half of its 
population and 'then free universal element- 
ary education would at once become quite 
easy We do not lu the least suggest that 
Madras or Bombay or any other province 
should be robbed to do justice to Bengal 
Nothing of the kind There is ample room 
for economy in the spending departments 
of the Government of lodia L^t there be 
retrenchment there, and all will be well 
I am entirely opposed to any extra 
taxation for extending primary edacation. as 
we bave shown that the thing would be 
qnite feasible if Bengal were equitably 
treated by the Central Governmet L^t oor 
Ministers manfully stand up fox such just treat 
ment If they do not get it, let them resign 
But if they, the brown bureaucrats simply 
cry ditto to the white bureacracy go in 
for additional taxation, they would simply 
prepare the ground for civil disobedience 
An educational tax or cess in the present 
financial arrangements and circumstances of 
Bengal, would move than justify a 
Taxation” civil disobedience campaign 

The suggested expenditure ol three crores 
of rupees for primary education in Bengalis 
nothing extraiag^nt In the jear 192421 


' I have hitherto said only what can and 
onghttoba dooeby theOoveratnant In oonsti 
tattoaal tneory, the Governmsnt aud the 
white bureaucracy are not ideuticiL But 
it lies tn the power of the white bureau- 
cracy to gi\o effect to what ought 
to be the principles of all oalightcncd 
goveroments It is on that account t^t 
they are called upon to do their duty We 
do not want any alms from them We only 
a>k that, instead of mis spending the money 
we pay in taxes, they spend it for the im- 
provement of the moral and material condi- 
tion of the people Bat if they do not do 
their duty, we should bring pressure to bear 
on them in all possible righteous ways 

Increase of income is not the only 'vay 
to meet the suggested expenditure Re- 
trenchment nUo 13 possible and should be 
resorted to For instance, the posts of divi- 
sional commissioners, police superintendenlSr 
etc., may be abolished without loss of eft- 
ciency 

In the meantime, we can and ought to do 
something ourselves directly, in addition to 
or instead of what may be done hj and 
through the Government 

Endeavouts made by edneatod and com- 
paratively well to-do people for the good 
of the country are sometimes looked upon 
by them as favours done to the backward 
illiterate poor people That is a false notion 

It 13 we the educated classes who are 
deeply in debt to the illiterate poor people 
for our education and in many other ways 
In the two universities of Calcutta and Paccar 
very moch more is spent for the oducatioo 
of the university students per head per 
anaum than is received from the students 
This amount m excess of which we- 
are uoable just now to give an exact 
idea, not having the necessary statistics 
before us is contCLhated by the. Goseco.- 
ment Government grants come in the 
last resort either from the taxes paid by 
the common people or from their labour of 
various kinds bo, those who attend the 
■University classes as students and obtain 
their degrees in the ranous faculties are 
indebted to their poorer and less fortunate 


noimng exiraiagant In the jear 192421 countrymen for their intellectnal eamnmenf- 
1,10,12 999 l« 859 666 As lor oollogmte eduoat.on, I h.Tr.iJmp.Ted 
14114 lel “"’i™ *n® Btatomont from the EdiSion 

^ If AU ^ 18,98430 pupiU Therefore Directors Report for 1925 20 showing the 
L ffmooo S* 30000000 OipoodiW per head and the amoMt 
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College 
Presidency 
Dicca Intermediate 
Ha^hh 

Sanskrit , 
Knshnagir 
ChittoKong 
Raijhahi 
Aided GoUesea 


Annoal Eipendi- o.wj, 
ture per student 
Rs. 507 0 0 Rs. 366 0 0 
.. 415 12 2 ^ 325 4 9 

524 8 4 „ 413 15 0 

.. G14 10 3 ^ 561 2 3 

694 15 0 .. 496 4 6 

„ 217 3 5 >, 126 10 10 

207 9 2 „ 111 4 11 

’ 103 2 0 v» 23 7 2 


The fees paid by the students do not 
suffice to facet all the expenses of their 
education. Government meets the deficit from 
the taxes paid by the people. Therefore, wo 
the educated classes are indebted for our 
education to the people, and should try to 
repay this debt in all possible ways It 
should not be supposed that our debt is 
measured simply by what the Govotnmenl 
has p.aid plus interest thereon. IVe are in- 
debted 'to our people for whatever 
money or fame or other things which our 
education has enabled us to acquire. Those 
•who have graduated from private uoaided 
colleges must not think that they have paid 
fully for their edueatioa and are not indebted 
to anybody. They are indebted to the 
comparatively poorly paid professors, 
lecturers and demonstrators of these 
colleges. 

"Wo can try to repay our debts in two 


ways. Seeing that a primary school in 
Bengal can be maintained by an averago- 
aannal expenditure of only Rs. 122-6-5, it 
should undoubtedly bo within the means 
of many an educated well-to-do man in 
Bengal to maintain such a school. Those 
who are not in a position to do so can pay 
Ks. 3-12-5 per annum for the education of a 
single primary school pupil. Those who 
cannot do oven that ought themselves to 
ondertaka to personally teach at least one 
child, not related to them, up to the highest 
primary school standard. Those who are in 
a position to make pecuniary contributione 
may do so to some Society or Association 
for the education of the people, which they 
know to be trustworthy. For my part, -I. 
recommend the Society for the Improvement 
of the Backward Classes, Assam* and Bengal, 
of which the office is situated at 14, Badur- 
hagao Row, Calcutta. 

In coocluslOD, I wonid appeal to the- 
well-to-do Zemindars of Bengal to do their 
duty io Ibis matter. There are Zemindars- 
who have no village homes. They live in 
Calcutta or some other town. Others have 
homes id villages. All sbonld do their duty 
to their tenants in the matter of education 
for they owe their income to these rayafe. 
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Mr. SrinivASi Sastri Criticised 

T ub Sooth African Settlement arrived at 
by the Hibibulla Deputation has 
roused resentment among many of the 
South African Indian inteUigenfeia. Althoogb, 
owing to a persistent propaganda carried on by 
certain persons, many people h.ave been 
led to believe that the Settlement is 
something of a great achievement, It has 
not convinced everybody, and, we are probably 
facing a fresh period of intensive agitatioa 
in Africa for the recognition of Indian 
rights th»re. 

3Ir. Srinivasa Saslrl, who has proclaimed 
the oxcelleneo of the new arrangement from 
the press and the platform, has come in for 
0 large share of criticism from South African 
iournals. In reply to ao article eoalribntel 


by the RL Hon. Mr. Sastri to the Hinduslan 
Revietc in which be discusses the present 
settlemeaf, Mr. Snbramania Aiyar, editor of 
the African Chronicle, publishes a spirited 
retort lu Indian Views. He says about the 
article in qaeslion, 


Sham of all yerbugj, the article is a tissue of 
pUtitalos and political contradictions and no 
woniar. Sir. Swtn u so tmpopnlar politically in- 
India aa he la likely to be here ere long ' 


Mr. Aivar later turns to Mr. Sastri’s Poona 
speech and 8.ays, 


anc uoa. g^nneman. tbe brain, head and shoulder 
of the Round Table (Conference addressing his 
m-oaerate and hberal colleagues at the Deccan 
Sablia.at roona, oa the 6th March thus expressed 
his candid opinion on the Indian Settlement He 
said that the diftereace between the White and 
the Coour^ popnlation m South Africa were 
bath racial and ecoaomia Their respective 
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-standiTtls o! lile a\so rcirkedly diffeicd a 
taace that sbottld not be lost sight of Tho wbues 
have incarred sacrifice to maintain their 
higher standards and are alraid of the laiger n^tn 
her of Indiana in their tnidst v.ho have comtOitauv^ 


alecislaUae Colour lUr Act all haalng tho oMw* 
tivo to loop the laiun and Native down for 
ever without aHordiog them an opportunity to 
raiao thdr head above the water level and yet 
inniana in ineiriniusi \Miu u^'.u Iho white races shout that the Indian is a 

ly' a' far lower standard and who are numerically mennaco to tlic country winch Mr bastri and his 
snnenor Those who seek an honourable solution cotteagoes who were ostensibly our leaders and 
of the Indian problem in South Africa most Bpokesmeo aeccp‘cd these asseverations for JU 
give due weight to these facts Afraid of bemjr face value ^ 

swamped by Indians ’heir reduction to a After doing all these and similar vandalism in 
manageable compass was thus deemed necessary to Iho name . of tho miintenanco of \V estern civiti 
the maintenance of the Standard of tho ^\ hues’ eation and for uiholdmg their higher shindim 
Mr Sastn and his brother Islamic and Ltiropcan and after exhausting all their ingenuity BUbtlety. 
Colleagues came all the way from India, at tho skill and power to deter other races from raising 
expense of the poor Indian tax payers with a to a Uighcr BUudxrd of living it is simple amsziog 
view to elbow ine Indian out and proclaim to to hear from tho lip of an ouUtinding Indian of 
tee world that as a race tho Indian is unfit to tho typo of Mr Sxstri repiuliog tho same old 
live trade and work side by side with the while fable whicli Dr Malaa and Mr Hoydell have been 
man ' But in bis eagerness to make out a case tor lo the habit of scrmoni'ing ' If these wero the 
the party he has espoused Mr bastri has evident real causes that mflucDced 3Ir bastri and his 
iy Seen following a wrong coutse altogether and coilcagacs to ainvo at the conclusion to rt lure 
la bmldmg his case he has started from erroneous tht Indian populalion to a manaacab'e compass’ 
premises and reached totally irrelevent conclusions then one is constiamed to ask why should Ihey 
AVhen he says tint tbelndian is numcncally snpc visit South Africa to deliver this precious judge- 
norm number there he starts fromwroog premises ment'They could havo coDlirmoil it long ago 
a reference to the statistics would prove the because tho Paddison Deputation had already 
fallacy ot his contentions Indeed ino white njared their seal of approval on behalf of the 
population of South Africa is about one and half Jodtio Oovernment and having all tho oCletal 
miUion while the Indian population does not docu neats and Blue Books before them they 
exceed loOOOO all told and teerefore, it would bo could have issued their okaso without this wastage 
obvious that it is not the Indian who is eupenor of oubl c monev 1 

in nnmber but ic is the White ' indei^ one la very doubtful whether Hr Saatn 

Mr Sastn maintains that the Whites have 

incurred sacrifice to maintain their higher standard * 

more than the Indian who have comparatively a 

far lower standard but tee Ut. lion gentlenun to tho public to draw their 

has appatenUy forgotten that the present high mforences ' 
staadani of living and that of the eOiciency of their 
industries and commerce is doe if not entirely 

at least to a very great extent to the exploitin. indtvHl Mr Fl\*in hia «« ,-iAr, 

policy pursued towards the Indian whose per .hie blander in 

aod nobk .«rtos m.d, N.UI lit lor SCi w,?h iS U mji oS^yr'oJmlto .toS 
'a“ io mi cou“d"lSt 

iSS *lhS ‘S? 7 '’far ''SafareB '‘?e “ SltteS tnerjole djmffia to tho causo ol Ina™ Nalionolism 

Sa ra "fat m 'Se ?™o;riofS.S“5 “““li 

workers and for lack of distributing agents Under helo hut savintr Htat »h^ could 

such harrowing circumstances the Indian was . sRame iM^n hint tin Settlement is 

invited to colonise and it is he who brought Md^wainlv It nn 

prosperity and built np the commerce and mdus -.ji acute cnlture 

try which have proved the mam fiame work of however ^crlnf! ilpnSir^f i, himself In 

tee white cmhsalion and necessarily for the Mnatwte nn^?A r 

mamtenance of the present high standard of 
living' After bmldmg up their indnstrv and S,n, 

civibsation now finds the white man that the of fiidia would 

Indian who was indispensable at one time is no ^fhH teatnoA nf Cn A dismal chap er 

longer desirable because the latter is to use Mr South African Indian colonisation 

Patnek Duncans fitting expression advancing m India 8 eternal thral 

education and civiiisation” and as such is becoming tI!? Empire as a clear demonstration 

^ deadly competitor in the open market The 5^ inuian mterests are baigained away 

power and prestige of the white race as nilera interesta of this White 

over non Europeans disables them, from frankly proof of how when a 

disdosing the true causes that have led totes callous 

burnins race antagonism and so m order to to all sense of national 

miike. out a case against the Indians they find it ^ distinguishable qualities which 

expedient to level aga ost them all sorts of luia ® cmltsed being I llowevcr 

vmary accucations and in order to lend additional .... u sundry 

— *- •’■Tta races having been established by the white 

■ bench men mder 

tea Settlement it is still to be seen whether the 
people of India and Indians of SouUi Africa m 


Mr Aiynr further says - 
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general would resign themselves to their fate and 
meekly with stoic indifTereace or whether any 
smnt left in them to survive the present ordeal. 
Time alone can tell the effect of this humble appeal 
to the higher instincts and nobility of character 
of the Indian people. 

We are finally provided with an able 
sommary of the present atrangement, which 
we reprodace below in fall. 

1. Under the Immigration Regulation Act the 

stigma of undesirability imposed on the Asiatics 
as a race remains as ever before and those of the 
domiciled Indians are assigned only provincial 
domicile, but no Union domicile which debars 
them from being recognized as subjects of the 
Union and as such not entitled to cfaim the rights 
of South African Nationals even though one was 
born and brought up in South Afriia : and m the 
absence of any provision in the Statute for recog- 
nition of Indians as Nationals of the Union, no 
settlement b^ed on understandings would have 
anv salutary effect on the fortunes of the domiciled 
Indian commnnity. ^ 

2. The onginal stipulation of Dr. ilalans 
Reservation of Areas BUI. has been complied with 
under this settlement Those were Dr. Malan 
maintained that Asiatics were an “alien efemeot” 
in the population of this country and as such there 
must be a considerable reduction of them by 
economic pressure but not by force, in Ihe 
present settlement, the acceptance of the so-called 
assisted Kmigration of Indians by the offer of a 
bones of £20 a head, in addition to amending the 
IramigTation Law giriog autocratic powers to 
the Executive to cballenge the, right of any Indian 
and to deport htm. has satisfied that part of the con- 
ditions which bod reference to the alien element 
As for the economic pressnre. the acceptance of 
the Industrial Legislation t^ed on socialistic 

B 'ples has completely swept the Indian off the 
notwitbstandioc the pious wish of the 
signatories to this eettlemont to find some ameliora- 
ting steps for the Indian workers. 

3. Dr. Malan aimed at segregating the whole 
Indian popolation within a radius of thirty miles; 
nnder this settlement while the Indian Oaversmont 
have yielded to segregation within municipal town- 
ship and village board jurisdiction by their agree- 
ment lor the sale of lands with restrictive clauses 
there is obviously no need for urban segregation 
because there will be no Indian population left on 
account of the fact that under economic pressure, 
the Indian will have to choose between starvation 
and repatriation 1 

4. Respecting the concession given to the 
Indian side, it has been maintained that the mere 
fact of the Union having agreed to allow the 
repatriates to retain their domiale for a period of 
three years after their return to Indu is a vain- 


able mneession. While I am not prepared to say 
anything about the practical effect of this con- 
cession, the point is whether the balk of the pei- 
monendy settled Indian population have given 
their consent to the Indian Government to bargain 
away their rights for the sum of £20 ? 


5. It has been UTged that the Union having 
bmod tiiemselves to alford opportunities for Indian 
advancement as they would other subjects is a 
Magna Charts ' The point is whether the Union 
Government have, under this settlement, recog- 
nized at least those of the permanently settled 
Indian population as part of the general popubation 
of the Union ' If that be 'so. then the Magna 
Gharta could bo considered a Slagna Charta. bat 
from the recent utterance of Dr. Malan. one has 
jast apprehensions, when Mr. Strachan Martizburg 
representaUve in Parliament, suggested to the 
minister that the Provincial barrier should be 
removed in the case of those Indians who could 
mmoly with the European standard of living. Dr. 
Malan promptly repudiated any sneh undertaking 
and added that the policy of "localising the Indian’’ 
in their respective provinces shall be follow^ in 
tact, under tie circumstances, wherein comes the 
Indian Magna Charta ? 


. 6. As regards Iho nphft of the Indians educa- 
tionally, it was only last week that the Natal 
Provincial Council by a unanimous vote threw oat 
the proposal. On the whole, from the foregoing 
analysis of this settlement, by which the Indian 
Community has gained practically nothing, coupled 
with the tact that toe Union Government have 
introduced two Bills, which are in a disguised 
form, a part reproduction of the spirit of the late 
Reservation of Areas Bill, it must be transparent 
to all well-disposed and honest-minded citizens 
that the Indiao Question has assnmed a new phase 
and in all probability the community may, in the 
near .future, be called upon to face a combined 
opposition from two powerful Governments in 
their endeavour to gain their ele uentary rights of 
citizenship tor which they have hitherto been 
etrugglingl It is siCTificant indeed that Mr. Sastn 
the ret of the QntiEh Imperialists, and the darling of 
the European Associstion of Jadia and by no means 
an ardent Indian Nationalist, should have been 
chosen for the post of the first Agent General to this 
country, but despite his wmnmg eloquence and 
consummate diplomatic skill, it is to be apprehended 
that, in the present temper of the Indian 
community, he is not likely to meet with a smooth 
working of his settlement and in fact, it is 
regrettable to note that, he has to a considerable 
extent estranged Indian public feeling in this 
country by his recent speeches and articles m 
the Prras. in vindication of the unwise and 
questionable policy which he has been acting on 
m respect of the Indian question in South Africa. 
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following Dombers of representatives ia the 
Legislative Assembly : — 

Bombay IC C. P. and Berar 11 

Madras ^ Assam 6 

Bencal 37 Delhi Nil 

U. P. 3G Burma 10 

Punjab Ifi Ajmer-llerwara NU 

Bihar and Orissa 27 Total 193 


One hundred and ninety-three is by 
no means a large number for the Legis- 
lative Assembly of such a large and popu- 
lous country as India. The British Parlia- 
ment has a very much larger number of mem- 
bers, though it represents a much smaller 
number of inhabitants. 

We do not, o! course, suggest {that the 
Legislative Assembly should be constituted 
exactly according to the table printed above. 
We have given the table jnst to show how 
representation in the legislative Assembly on 
the population basis might looW like 

It may. be thought that, as things are, 
Bengal has the largest representation of all 
provinces. That is not true so fat as the 
people of Bengal, we mean its Indian lo- 
habitants, are concerned. Omitting the re- 
presentatives of the European birds of 
passage, the provinces have the following 
numbers of representatives 


Madras 

15 ' 

C. P. and Berar 

6 

Bombay 

14 

Assam 

3 

Bengal 

14 

Delhi 

1 

U. P. 

16 

Burma 

3 

Punjab 
Bibar and 

12 

Ajmer-Merwara 

1 

Orissa 

12 




This table makes the unjust treatment of 
some proviuces on the population basis still 
more glaring. 

We do not know on what basis the 
Government has fixed the number of re- 
presentatives for the different provinces. We 
have seen that the basis could not have been 
population ; for then, most of the provinces 
would have had, proportionately, far different 
numbers of members. lateracy or education 
could not have been the basis either. The 
numbers of literates in tbo different provinces 
are shown below. 

Province Literates Indians’ 

Representatives. 

Assam 483,105 3 

Bengal 4,254,601 14 


Province 

Literates 

Indians’ 

Representatives. 

Bihar and Orissa 

1,686,257 

12 

Bombay 

1,645,533 

14 

Burma 

3,652,043 

3 

C. P and Berar 

033,203 

6 

Madras 

3,621,908 

15 

U. P. 

1,688,872 

15 

Punjab 

833,492 

12 


This table also shows how some of the 
provinces have bees unjustly treated on the 
basis of the total number of literates. 

The number of representatives may have 
been assigned according to the total amount 
of revenue collected in each province; — we 
do not know. We have not at present 
before us these figures of total revenue 
collections. When we have them or can 
make time to work out the totals, we 
may deal with the point. But we have a 
rough idea that even according to that basis 
some provinces would be found to hare 
been onjustly treated. 

Speaking for our own province of Bengal, 
we may say that, whatever basis of represen- 
tation be adopted, Bengal would be found to 
have been very unjustly treated, and is 
woefully under-represented. 

Ot the eleven provinces which send re- 
presentatives to the Legislative Assembly, six, 
namely. Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United 
Provinces. Assam and Burma, have hceu 
saddled with representatives of tbe European 
community. This incubus is the heaviest in 
tbe case of Bengal. Europeans in Madras 
have one representative, in Bombay two, in 
the United Provinces one, in Assam one and 
in Burma one ; but Bengal Europeans have 
three Tcpresentatives, to counterbalance as 
much as they can the totally inadequate re- 
presentation which the Indian inhabitants of 
Bengal have Bengal has allowed almost the 
whole of her commerce and industries to be 
captured by outsiders. She pays the penalty 
by her wealth being drained away. But 
under-representation of her Indian inhabitants 
and over-representation of her European 
birds of passage is an additional punishment 
which she does not deserve. 
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indit Control of PnWic Eipenditnre 

Tlio Accountant General. Central Revenno^ 
has favonred as with a copy of 
Appropriation Accounts of the Centiw 
Ooiernment { Oiiil) foi the ycat 1Q25 26 
This compilation is a feature of the new 
constitutional reform in India and fulfills a 
statutory requirement The transitional 
character of the administratire changes lo 
India IS reflected by the fact that, though the 
present volume relatesto the fifth year of the 
Montagu reform era it is the second report 
on the British model The usefulness of & 
strict audit control over departmeutal ex- 
penditure cannot be exaggerated under any 
form of Government In the British Isles, this 
control IS exercised not merely in the 
interests of economy and regularity of ex- 
penditure, but also as a powerful aid to 
parliamentary control over spending depart- 
ments While financial decorum and integritv 
are ensured by the ezamioation o! accounts 
with reference to technical rules by an 
authority independent of the administrative 
departments, the audit and appropnatiou 
accounts enable the House of Commons, 
through its Public Accounts ComtmUee to 
satisfy itself that expenditure has not trans 
gressed the scope of the different beads under 
which money was voted Since 1921, the 
Legislative Assembly in India has enjoyed a 
limited right of voting expenditure , and as 
a corollary to it, the Government of India 
Act requites the appointment of a Public 
Acconnts Committee, partly elected by non- 
official members of the Assembly and partly 
nominated by Government to examine and 
report on the ‘ voted ’ expenditure of Govern 
ment The Committee is presided over by 
the Finance Member and is assisted by the 
Auditor General in its work of scrntiny of 
the audit and appropriation accounts 
Principal departmental officers appear before 
it as witnesses to bo examined in detail on 
the points arising out of the accoonls, and 
sometimes a wide ground of adrnimstrative 
questions is covered bv sneh examination 
This procedure not unoften leads to eiposnres 
of oGicial improprieties of varying magnitudes 
The Committee thereafter presents its report 


to the Assembly along with a verbatim 
transcript of the evidence of departmental 
witnesses The Finance Member at the same 
time moves for the formal grant of any ex- 
cess vote under any head that may be 
necessary to regularise expenditure of the 
year under report Such excess vote does 
not necessarily mean actual provision of 
additional funds, because excess of 
dilute under one head is almost invariably 
counterbalanced by unspent mouey under 
others Tbougb the control of expenditure 
thus exercised by a parliamentary' institution 
IS ‘post mortem’ in character, tradition has 
made it none the less effective in 
Britain To be reported to the Public 
Accounts Committee for any irregular spend- 
ing, IS considered to be a severe ordeal ana 
chastisement for the British official The 
limitations of the present Indian constitution, 
the privileged position of the superior 
officialdom, the division of expenditure into 
“votable" and “non votable”, and the shadowy 
character of the authority of the Legislative 
Assembly even in the sphere of ‘ votable 
expenditure, tend to deprive tins well known 
parliamentary expedient of its potency as 
engine of control and correction 

The volume^ before us deals with both 
“votable and “non votable” expenditure of 
the Government of India in all departments 
excepting Military, Railway and Posts and 
Telegraphs, and it will be considered by the 
Public Accounts Committee shortly A detailed 
examination of the contents of this compila 
tion would be beyond the scope of these 
notes, and we hope the daily press will do 
greater justice to these official publications 
than it has hitherto done We will, however, 
touch upon a few salient feature of those 
accounts, just as a sample of the valuable 
materials that are available to the publicists 
even in dry as dost audit reports 

In the year under review, the departments 
covered by the report were responsible for 
an expenditure of about 28*/i crores of rupees 
under the voted’ bead, and about 2 SW 2 under 
“oon voted’ , as against total grants of about 
37 crores voted by the Assembly and about 
29»fs crores in the non voted sphere The 
percentage of total savings under voted grants 
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works op to 2^*50 and under non-voted grants 
to 3*65 Th*u remarkable disparity in the 
proportions of savings points to ovorbodgeting 
of’‘votabIe'’expendi(nre (in expectation of cots ?} 
and the report itself admits “a tendencyto pro- 
vide more funds than ultimately prove actoally 
required for voted espenditare”. It appears 
that the Pnblio Accounts Committee 
drew attention to this evil tendency while 
dealing with the accounts for 1924-25. The 
fact that over-estimating is not so noUceahle 
in the non-voted sphere, suggests the necessity 
of a scientific inquirj- into the psychology 
of departmental authorities that secures 
far greater accuracy in estimates in the 
non-voted compartment of public expenditure. 
Though the total expenditure shows a large 
saving, there are individual beads under 
which grants have been exceeded. Thus, 
sanction of the Legislative Assembly is 
requited for an excess expenditure of about 
12 lakhs under certain votable grants, while 
the non-voted grants under certain beads 
were exceeded by about one lakh for which 
the eauctioD of the Finauce Department is 
necessary. Here again, the disparity is 
obvious. Itt justice to the account authorities 
and the Public Accounts Committee, it must 
be admitted that they are making effotts to 
solve these difficulties and ensnre greater 
control of expenditure. 

A measnre of some importance, touched 
upon by the report, is the institution of the 
Provincial Loans fund, since April 1925, "for 
the purpose concentrating all loan transactions 
between the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments in a self-contained fioaucial unit which 
should be altogether independent of the 
general debt account of the Central Govern- 
ment.” The total capital liabilities of 
Provincial Govemmenls due to the Gotctd- 
ment of India and outstanding on the 1st 
April 1925. amonnted to over 106 crores. 
And in the year 1925-26, the fund advanced 
Ks. 9,82 lakhs and odd to various Provlnrlal 
Governments, while repayments were made 
to the extent of 1.86 lakhs and odd. 

While such items are likely to prove 
attractive only to the setioos student of 
public affairs and economics, the portion of 
the audit report affords that to the 
average reader interesting side-lights on the 
administrative machinery of QoverDmeot, is 
that which deals with financial irregularities. 
It may be mentioned Ibat the term ’’financial 
irregnlarilies” covers a wide field, extending 
from iDstaiices of non-compliance with 


IIS 

technical rules and errors in interpretation 
involriDg financial loss to the state, to cases 
of serious breach of trust and downright 
cheating. The general tendency appears to 
be to condone past “irregularities,’’ while 
laying down stricter rules for future 
guidance. The function of the audit 
authorities ceases with bringing instances of 
irregularity to the notice of Government, 
and incorporating the more important among 
them in the audit report for the information 
of the Public Accounts Committee. The 
report, moreover, mentions the action taken 
by Government in each case ; and unless 
the Public Accounts Committee is satisfied 
with such action it can make its own 
comments for the edification of Government. 
It IS thus a moral check that is exercised 
by the audit antborities and the Public 
Accounts Committee, for the right to 
condone irregularities is vested in the 
Executive Government Publicity, such 
as is given to these cases in the audit 
report and the proceedings of the Public 
Accounts Committee, bos undoubtedly its 
e0ecl And from this point of view, we 
should desire greater details to be provided 
of such cases in the audit reporL As this 
is the first jear when we have been pre- 
sented witb a copy of the audit and appro- 
priation report, we are usable to follow the 
rather cryptic references to certain cases 
dealt with in previous reports and which are 
yet pending. For instance, in paragraph 83 of the 
report, brief reference is made to the financial 
irregularities brought to light in the accounts 
of the Eajputana Salt Sources, and in another 
place it IS stated in two lines that the cases 
are still under investigation and no final 
orders have yet been passed by Government. 
It is difficult to identify in these brief 
references, a scandal of great magnitude, in 
which large amounts may bo involved, 
and which was dealt with by the 

Public Accounts Cnmtp.iWi-i> )jisi }s 

connection with the audit report for 1924-25. 
That _ Government should take such a long 
time in coming ^ to a final decision in a case 
of this description, appears to be surprising. 

No one, in these days, will accuse the 
Government of India of being orer-burdened 
with conscientious scruples in their trustee- 
ship of our public revenues, when the finan- 
cial interests of officials conilict with those 
of economy or constitutional propriety. 

Thus, in the list of changes in the classi- 
fications of e.vpetditnre from •Voted” to 
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non voted, we find that it has been “ruled ’ 
by the Legislative Department of the 
Government of India that the passage pay 
admissible under SchednlelV to the Superior 
Civil Rules 1924 is non-vofable irrespecfiie 
of ichdher the ordinary pay of the officer 
u non toiable or not and further it appears 
that even the oriinarj travelling allowances 
of oSicers whose pay is non voted are no 
Innger subject to the vote of the legislature 
These changes have the merit of being 

efiected openly as a matter of deliberate 

policy The audit report however, gives ns 
glimpses here and there of irregularities that 
are being perpetrated behind the scenes in the 
matter of supply of Government quarters 
and furniture to officials Jlystenous 

references indicate that the conduct of even 
‘'Omo of the highest officers is open to 
grave question in these matters Certain 

lacts opppar to be qnito clear 

Proper economic rent is not charged to 
some officials for residential buildings and 
maintenance charges are not covered by the 
rent realised bo regular accounts are kept 
about furniture supplied to high official, 
and It IS uocertam whether annaal grants 
for the maintenauco of such furniture are 
properly utilised Excessive puces are 
somotimes paid by high officers for the 
purchase of furniture and the limit of cost 
ptt'ctibod br lulos-nhich appears to bs 
liiRh^cnouKli— IS sometimes opcceded There 
IS misrepresentation of facts and mam 
pnlation of accounts The folloirtoB eilrocl 

concern the 

i thcmHlvc« the action Bsaally 
taVoQ by Government is either condonation 
r amendment of the rules to smt the 
lirogulantirs and where u Is neitbe" of 

of Government 
•waited, from year to Tear ' 

Lord Canning i Archatological 

^nowa to havcUfcena 
Cleat In the archawlogical Tcmatna 

-I Irdi. tint locBkfrc him -firdSn" 


toot a similar interest in our archaeological 
remains In January, 18b2 Lord Canning 
recorded a minute regarding the investigation 
of the archaeological remains of Upper India’ 
In this minute he wrote 

It is impossible to pa«s through that part 
Upper India —or indeed as far as mv experience 
BO« any part— the British territories in India 
without bemg struck by the neglect with which 
“C grater portion of the architectural remams 
of tho traces of by gone civilization have been 
treated though many of these and some which 
tove hadleast notice art full of beauty and vUere^t 
By negl^ I do not mean only the omission to 
™ il*? or even to arrest their decay for 
this would be a task which in many cases would 
require an expei^itnro of labour and money far 
greater thin any Government of India could bestow 
upon It But so far as Government is concerned 
mre has bem neglect of a much cheaper duly 
rloeing on record for the 
future generations many particulars 
kJ ^ rescued from oblivion and 
f'Kht upon England s great dependency a 
ht^ry which as time moves on as the coontrj 
accessible and traversable 
f? Cive more thought 

PAviS. as barely suffices to bold it and 

1 ^. 1 ®“^®'^^?’, ot'cnpy more and more 
!b the intelligeDtand enquiring classes 

1 countries , It will not be to cur 
to ^0 continue 

a 1 fhA aH investigation as the remains 

rams 10 Bihar the Test 

wjto want'd Delhi studded 

of rSIIa '^*nn even the Campagna 

moi^xamiMhA^^i®h°^ remain without 

morecxammation than they have hitherto received * 

fho Archaeological Survey 
of India was undertaken by the Government 
A Cunningham was 
tho first Archaeological Surveyor 
to the Government of India whose 
pass from South Bibar 
into Tirhoot, Goruckpore and hyzabad 

F R Boso 


“I*agal Haranath’ 

W© aro indebted to Mr X ^fpht* 
Hnranalh^ SoLety, 
COD? of , 1 , I^®'“bay. for a 

Shcr nh'n^l pbotocraph of tho relision, 
or the m.Hr “PuBiiI IIar.o,ti, 

ootho?™"rjL"J S 

orii-T’oJa'” j' 1 '“Is '■* Ji™ fii” 
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Bengali weekly Samaij. His family name 
was Eanerji. He studied up to the b. a, 
standard but could not get a degree. He 
served for some time in Kashmir as the 
Assistant Superintendent of its Dharmartha 
Office. He bad followers of many castes and 
creeds in various provinces of India. He did 
not preach any particular dogma or doctrines, 


News of Women in Many Lands 

Mrs. N. 0. Freeman, Chicago's oldest 
Co-ed., 77 years old, is taking a course in 
American and English Literature at North 
Western University with men and women 
students who are of the age of her graud- 
childreu — such is her love of knowledge. 



but appears to have laid great stress on loving 
neighborly conduct The following is from 
a printed message of his sent by Mr. Mehta - 
•••a player, who has thrice appear on the 
stage and act in one particnlar play can never 
after his first or second aproarance totally dis- 
appear and leave the play. He only chamtcs his 
dress and rem.un3 sitting amongst all. and no 
sooner the time comes than he again pats on the 
proper dress and continues playing his part The 
actor by changing his dress can remain smoiiKst 
the spectators iinrecognieed by them, but he cannot 
so out of the sight of the oOier members of the 
theatrical company. In whatever dress he may be 
dreMed, th«w all recognise him at once. Therefore 
do 1 say that they do not belong to the inner 
circle, who set their minds a-thinking about such 
disappearances. 



ilrs. N. 0 Freeman 
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extent the Phibrpine Independence Party headed 
by M Mannel Quezon President of the Insalar 
Senate is identified vrith the Inew Nalonalist 
Soc ety 


Sasimohan De of Sylhet 

In a villaso in the district of Sylhet there 
was a wicked debauchee of the name of 
Fayez All He had dishonoored and ruined many 
girls and women and some others removed 
to other villages to escape being victimised 
by 1 im It IS a shame that, owing to the 
moral atrophy and cowardice of most of the 



villagers, this man was enabled to pnrsao his 
“ ‘"“S -it iM 

young wife of a poor man bv offirioc hei 
Th™** « "omsD o! tbf sam< 

'»hlch means The pnro one It is a sen 
•Piropnato name labitra refused all Ihest 
scorn Not tt 

feiJ'VK ^ ® himseli 

l^**v*^' cotlaco occupied by Pabitra and hsi 
mother labitra was firm and again reJasec 


compliance with his wishes He left, 
threatening both mother and daughter that 
if they did not yield he would dishonour 
them both by force When a neighbour of 
tbeirs a young man or boy of 18 Sasimohan 
De by name heard all this he promised to 
protect them So when one evening Payer 
All forcibly entered their house with evil 
intent and was about to assault Pabitra 
Sasimohan came in with three companions 
and began to belabour him with a lathi to 
to make him desist fiom his wicked attempt 
The man died in consequence Sasi was 
committed to the sessions on the charge of 
mnrder as he alone beat Fayez Ah Tho 
inry consisted of five Hindus and two- 
Musalmans They returned a unanimous 
verdict of not guilty aud the ]udge- 
accordingly let him off We are glad tho 
cbivalroDS and brave young man has- 
been rightly let off without any punishment 
In Bengal assaults on women and girls follow- 
ed sometimes by murder or unintended death 
of the victims have become very numerous 
The people as a whole are not up sad doinfT 
against these wicked deeds The Government 
has not taken any special steps to dw^ 
promptly and efi'ectivelj with these crimes 
Only a very small number of the people of 
Bengal are trying to fight the evil All 
these circumstances have to be taken into- 
considemhon in judging of the worth of the 
young hero who eo nobly and at such great 
risk came ^ the rescue of the poor pure- 
hearted girl Pabitra 

I ^®°ld have been well if Fayez Al» 
bad survived the lesson he was taught and 
lived to repent and reform himself But 
there cannot be the least doubt that the- 
uooonr of women is far more precious than 
ifio lives of debauchees and if the defenders 
happen sometimes to kill 
attempt to prevent an 

«l ill costs '>® P™” proloottOB' 


conSrasTt ‘>>0 hooso 0 

rS, V •SP "'“I ■'If 

fid™ ’’“'j P'*""* ''I'”™ 

br hitS if h.rv”” "cre m.d. 

conliS.otSi "latemcnt llotb 

conlndictinj; theso assertions was pnblishci 
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in India and snbseqnently cabled to England, 
TiOrd "Winterton had to eat his words. Bat 
it need not be assamed that he woold mend 
•his ways ; men o( his ilk ate incotriRible, 
*becanse they cannot be bronght to book in 
■the only way which appeals to them. 

Ills lordship chooses to call the detenas 
•convicts, thongh they hate never been tried 
and no formal charge even has ever been 
■framed against them. Let him please himself. 
They are no more convicts than he is a 
-dioo«anr. 

Another man, of the name of Pilcher, 
who also is an AI. P., has said that Afr. 
■Sobhas Chandra Bose was implicated in a 
fnnrderons plot of which the object was to 
'kill the Oovernor of Bengal ! 

The ntterers of all these lies are morally 
•contemptible. Bat politically they are not 
•despicable. For they are capable of much 
mischief. The least that the people of India 
•can andonght to do Is to have an Informatiou 
Borean with snScient foods, to contradict 
these lies in the countries where they are 
'broadcasted. 


The Arcos Tlaid 

The excuse fortbeArcos raid in London was 
■that a secret document of great ralnewas to be 
tccoveted from the building Taided. It was 
not fonod, however. Bat it was claimed that 
-other important documents had been found. 
Russians declare these to bo forgeries. We 
are not, of conrse, sure. But we cannot 
-say that British politicians are incapable of 
foTgety. History has convicted them ol the 
-crime repeatedly. And recently on the 
occasion of the Arcos debate, Air. Arthur 
Ponsouby said in the House of Commons : 

"I have no respect for dirt even m high places. 
But what I ot'ject to more than dirt is tbo bypocn«;y 
which pTetends that we are bo pure that we do 
not loautge in any of these methods dnnoir war 
time. All this is reccimised as part and patvel 
of war machinery. ‘Yon have lies, propaeanda. 
atrocity-factonos, telephone tapping, letter opening, 
department for forgeiy, department lor faking 
photographs, and Ithat sort of thing, and each 
tjovemment has it. We must really face the fact 
when getting on onr high moral horse that forgery, 
theft, lying, bribery, and corruption exist in every 
toreiM Office and Chancellory throughout the 
world. This weapon is used during war because 
It 13 valuable, it is esed during the socalled 
peace because peace is used for making 
prerarations for the next war.” 

When challenged by Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
^r. PonEonby said that during his career be had 


aeon a document taken from the archives of a 
foreign country. 


Whit Britishers May and May Not 
Be Forgiven 

The ^lodern IT'brW of Baltimore, U. S. 
writes. 

Sir Stanley Jackson is the new Oovernor of 
Bengal 

Ho recently mfo-med the stibiocU of that pro- 
vince that tf thev “played cricket,” that is, played 
fair with him. ho would reciprocate by playing 
fair with them 

nV//«re— a very able Calcutta publication, with 
the specific policy of seeking the physical improve- 
ment of the Indian people— comments on his 
proposal as follows . 

■^ir Stanley was not quite doing instico to the 
spirit of cricKet when ho tlms made fair play a 
conditional thing. Moreover. Sir Stanley forgot his 
capl'in, (he Oovemment of Iadi.1 flow c-m it be 
cncket at all. when we are fielding eternally with 
shackles on onr feet and they are hitting and 
sconng os they like. Whenever we talk about 
declaring (he innings and taking op the l<at our- 
selves, we a e told that onr bats will be only 2 
inches by V inches and that we must play with 
leaden leg-guards and with bandaged eyes. And 
to crown all, our stumps must be a mile wide and 
a mile high, while the ball will be fired at us 
from a field-gun We own up our defeat right at 
the begiuiisg ’’ 

This is followed by tbo American journal's 
own comments, which are reproduced bolow. 
There Is an elementaiy rightness in this criticism. 
Certainly it ill becomes an imperial power, 
bolding sovereignty by force, to urge tho code 
of ethics of sportsmen on a snbject people. 

A very distinguished Indian recently declared : 

' Wo of India readily forgive England for every- 
thing she bss done to us save one thing. \Ve 
forgive her for conquenog ns. We forgive her 
lor firing onr people irem guns. We forgive her 
for foisting the opium habit upon us. We forgive 
her for any physical thing she has done to us. 
Down all history outside conquerors havo subjected 
m to similar things. We aro accustomed to ti. ^ 
We loot upon them as rooted In the elemental 
fusions of mankind. But there is one thing 
Kncland has done which no one ol our former 
conquerors ever attempted. She has sought to 
lusitifv her derds on moral and ethical grounds. 
Unwilling to admit the selUsbness and greed which 
prompted them, she has rationalized her rapacity 
ID terms of morality. This, obviously, means the 
debasing of tbo moral currency of mankind It 
is an attempt to make black white and white 
black. It obscures all the true ethical relationships 
of men and races. This hypoensy. this debauching 
of moral ideals, the East will never forgive the 
land of Jlr. Fecksnill.” 

Let us be honest about these things. The 
Occident is in possession of superior organization 
and ol superior weapons. Wuh these it is able, 
temi^ranh’. to bully (lie Orient and all weaker 
peoples. There is nothing intrinsically base about 
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this Basene'S enters the picture only -when 
intellectual panders arise to proclaim that ideau^m 
and not self intere't actuates our bullying Baseness 
enters the picture only "when ■we expect from tho«e 
we bully adherence to sporting canons which 
imply relations between equals and not relations 
bet^seen the powerful and the power e*’s 

There may be somclhins more uusportsman- 
like than in urging sportsmanship npon a hopeless 
ly handicapped and shackled adversary Bnt we 
doubt It 

A Detenu at Death’s Door 

Wo extract from The BengaJet the whole 
of the following editorial article, because it 
relates to a detenu tn the grip of a fatal 
disease — 

Nearly Jonr Tea's ago— to be correct, in October 
i J-3— Sj Jihaa Lai Chatterji was arrested under 
the famous Regulation III of 1818 When 
wested he was a hale and hearty young man 
Uunng the course of his detention ha has contract 
cd tul>crcn!osis a disease which is perhaps the 
nicist tri^herons of all known to medical science 
Unli^ss it IS detected m the inapient stago and 
unlCM the greatest care is taken to arrest its pro* 
«rres8. tuberciilosis inranably ends fatally The 
n about the stale of health of Jiban 
uahu hardly insUfy an optimistic prognosis. The 
orinion of the ^’superintendent of tlie Sharci ga 
\lission Hospital is that both bis lungs are 
Rimoplysis IS very freqaeat Dis present 
weight only lUO lbs and he has lost C ibs in 


of detaining and imprisoning meo without 
trial or yndicial conviction But may we inquire 
of the Government why Jiban Babu is beins 
treated differently from Subhas Babu Fr^ alP 
accounts he is more seriously ill than Subhas 
Babu and the Government has itself recc^nized 
the principle that detenus should be releasw if 
the release is called for on medical grounds Whv 
then is he still deprived of his personal liberty 
Is It because he is not yet considered sufficiently 
ill ? Or la it because he did not enter and resign 
from the Indian Civil Service and did not become 
Chief Executive Officer of the Calcutta Corpora’ioa ^ 
Or is It because public meetings have not been 
held speci&cally demanding his release and because 
questions about him have not been asked in the 
British House of Commons ^ 

The facts about the health and treatment 
of all the detenus which appear almost daily 
in the papers shonld be brougt up to idale 
and printed in the form of a pamphlet for 
the information of members of the British 
Parliament and of the Legislative Assembly 
The Indian Journalists’ Association shonld 
perform this duty We are prepared to bear 
our share of the expenses 

Aftermath of 'Eangila Basnl’ Caser 
'Rangila Kasol’ is, it appears, the title of 
a pamphlet attacking the life and character 
of the prophet Mohammad Mr Justice DaliR 


of the Lahore High CoQtf.’in' his jude 
luMMii of ac|m| up to’the d«&tion®mde Rasul’ case, criticised 

ly bif Alexander Muddimia in (he Assembly and pamphlet most onsparingly and also said 
s. Pk ''0 by the release of that it was natural that snoh an attack on 

l^tu in a^airamlte IfinUv Prophet would enrage and deeply wound 

to the Shuemn llcopilll Ikt fhe^ndulSs^n !!!® siisccptibililies of the Moslem® But be 

^ W I . °0 4k„ .... .» 1 

ra i5nf “r ‘['S Of « p’llhuis 

Wionb The cliimto of bhatenga is not at all 
neighbourhood ” 

« ,1^5® hMpiial IS meant for women and 

which block the 
dflnn »i?M building being one-storeyed* 

1 h?i”c V* *“ * small room in the 

Ihlhsis \\«M which w hardly better than a 
rraotically no arraDgenicnts 
lor nursing There is no privy in the hosnital 
which M a great inconvcnioDee to weak and ema 
tuted xntirxits tMoh as Ji»«in Ilatu has now 
^ troubles ilie Cove^ 
lancliontd an alloinnce of 40 onh 
for him to the 

Oict needed fora eonsumjlivo is >en 
t aafttf le ront 

Tl cugf^ Kavirar^va^l procurable locaPy. 

btat” acd'^ho **‘® authors conduct or extenuating 

M his offence criticised his pamphlet severely 

„ trmire^asit i^hi have opinion 


thought that the section of the penal law 
under which the accused, the author of the 
pamphlet, had been charged and sent up for 
trial did not apply to the case And there 
fore the man escaped being punished This 
greatly enraged the Moslem community of tbo 
PuDjab The Muslim OiiUooh, one of their 
organs, attacked the Judge in language which 
10 the opinion of the Lahore High Court 
amounted to contempt of court So Us editor 
and printer have been punished with simplo 
imprisonment and fine 

We do not think that either the kind of 
attack which The Outlook indulged 

in or the fury of tho Punjab Jlnslims is at 
all justihed For tho Judge, far from jnsti- 
fjmg tho authors - ' ■ • - 


frt 'iS •rodiEC 

WC h wTik iVI fi cocsideiatioM do dm 

to U which alow# tiTelf 

w i*- stLt.cd ty police itpo„g ,n 


of the Judge ho was not guilty of tho offtneo 
with which he was charged Suppose one man 
libels another man. bnt is prosecuted for 
theft If a judgo lets him off on tho ground 
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that he is not gnllty of theft, it cannot be 
said that the judge has encourged libel. 
We say this only by way of illnstratloa, 
for the ‘Rangiia Kasul’ case is of a different 
kind. 

What in our opinion the Huslim com- 
munity and its organs were legitimately 
entitled to do was to show that Hr. Jastico 
Dalip Singh’s interpretation of tho 
law was wrong. They naight also hate 
demanded a change in the law or in the 
wording of the particular section ander 
which the Judge had to deal with the case. 

The conduct of Sir Halcolm Hailey, the 
Governor of the Pnnjab. in connection with 
this case has been improper and indiscreet 
He had no legal authority to sit in judgment 
on a High Gontt Judge ; and even if be had. 
he would have been nndcr the necessity of 
hearing both what the Judge had to say as 
well as what his accusers bad to say. 
It was highly improper on bis part to take into 
his conddence a deputation which waited opoo 
him, and to tell its members that a test case 
would be instituted and if the judgment lo 
that case, too, proved unsatisfactory id bis 
opinion, an attempt wonld be made to change 
the law. Sir Malcolm, it is certain, would have got 
yery angry aod would have bceu scaodalised. 
if a High Court Judge bad done with 
reference to some of his executive actions 
what he has done with reference to a High 
Conrt judgment: and he wonld have been 
quite light, too. We think Sir Malcolm’s 
improper condnet has encouraged the Muslims 
in their unreasonable and fanatical attitude. 


The Indian Cotton Indnstry 

One could predict from the unconscioDablc 
delay in the publication of the Tariff Board’s 
Report that Government would give no pro- 
tection to the cotton industry of India. The 
Sarkar has refused to give effect to tho re- 
commendations of either the majority or the 
minoiity in the direction of protecUon, 
Protection has to be given against Lancashire 
and Japan The Government of India is a 
British Government, and the Lancashiio textile 
industry is the British industry which 
exports to India goods of greater value thou 
any other British industry. Directly 
and indirectly a majority of the British people 
prefit by Lancashire's exports to India. So it 
cannot be expected that any effective protec- 
tion would be given against Lancashire. If 


protection bad been given against both Lan- 
cashire and Japan, then, too, Japan would' 
have been displeased. But to give India no- 
protection against Lancashire while giving 
protection against Japan would have been 
doubly offensive to the latter. Owing to the 
Chinese situation, it is necessary for Britain 
to keep Japan pleased ns much as possible. 
Moreover, (he Singapore Base is not yet 
ready. So India must suffer. Our only pro- 
tection lies 10 avoiding the use of foreign 
cotton cloth This would be feasible if all of 
us conld make up our minds to bear the 
slight incoDvenieoce of using somewhat 
coarser and thicker cloth (ban tho fine stuff 
imported from Lancashire As for the 
payment of a slightly higher price, tho 
comparatively well-to-do people who use fine 
cloth can certainly pay something extra. 
And poorer people, too, can pay for some- 
what higber-pnccd cloth if they give up the 
iojunous aod cseless habit of smoking cigar- 
ettes There is also, no doubt, the problem of a 
sufficient supply from our own iodustriea. 
This IS by no means insoluble More mills 
may be started That wonld, no doubt, 
take time. But the chaika and tho 

bandtoom are cheap aod easily and quickly 
made. If the richer people wonld use homo- 
spun hand-wovcD cloth, leaviog the mill pro- 
ducts for the poorer classes, a sufficient 
supply could be ensured without mneh 
delay. 

Some people are deceived by tho cry that, 
the mill industry is mainly a Bombay 
industry and the consumers of cloth are 
spread all over India ; why then should these poor 
consumers pay higher prices (which, it is 
said, (hey can ill-alTord to do) in order to enrich 
Bombay capitalists ? But the Bombay Fresi- 
dcDcy is in India and Lmcnshiro is in 
England. Lancashire has become prosperous 
by destroying the cloth industry of India, and 
England’a political power has been used to 
bring about this destruction. It is better to 
enrich Bombay capitalists than to enrich 
Lancashtre capitalists. It is true that when 
the Swadeshi agitation of Bengal was at its 
height, tho Bombay cotton magnates took 
undue advantage of tho enthusiasm and self- 
saetifico of the Swadeshists. That was 
execrable and unpatiiotic conduct. But as 
I^aocashire capitalists aro not angels, why 
should we side with them to spite Bombay ? 
We ^ would go on arguing with and even 
cursing Bombay, bat would support Bombay 
all the Same. Of course, tho ideal is for 
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every region to be self supplying as regards 
its wear Bat if and so long as that cannot 
be done we should tal^e our supplies from 
the most convenient region in India 


India and China 

The Chinese Nationalist press give great 
•prominence to the fact that India’s views on 
China are exactly the opposite of British 
opinions TJie People’s Trthitne stresses the 
fact that India has no quarrel with the 
Chinese people and stands firmly for the 
struggle for the independence and freedom 
of all the oppre-ised peoples of the world 


Germany and China 

While Briti<h firms and especially British 
bankers are facing rum at Hankow Erich 
von Sahmann, China correspoudeot of the 
Fo«sisc//c 2etiung says ‘There is not a 
Oerman in Hanfcow to day who is worried 
« scared The German population m 
Hankow, which exceeds 250. is just as laree 
today as a year ago" ® 

There are no German gun boats in Chino 


Chittaranjan Seva Sudan 

i.nJ.'j®! Sadan is a women’s 

i n f ® memorial to Hr 

fr„If ^ issued by its board of 

supplied a great 
facL* Sood wor/ lo 

great fhat accommodation is so 

great that new bnildipgs have begun to bn 

3r'V"um5,™’''IS™ cir't JT 


The Statutory Commission 


given are to be taken away in part or as a 
whole, IS to be appointed not later than 1929 
Should it be appointed earlier, it would be 
doe to the desire of the Tories now in power 
lo choose such members as would try their 
best not to promote the cause of self 
government in India. The Tories fear that a 
general election may take place before 1929, 
with the result of either the Labourites coming 
into power or of the Liberals sharing power 
with the Tories la either case, the personnel 
of the Commission might not be to the liking 
of tbe Tories. 

We do not suggest, howerer, that a Com- 
mission appointed by a Labour Government 
would give us the “moon ’’ 

Out British ‘ trustees” have started the 
cry that only such men should be appointed 
members of the Commission as have had 
hitherto nothing to do with India , because 
they might be biassed one way or the other 
Thus Indians are all shut out in a body, for 
are they not all likely to be partial to tbeirown 
country ? And those Eoglisbrnen who have 
served id India or in connection with India 
or have resided here as men of business or 
their assistants should also be considered 
ineligible The real reason for seeking to 
exclude them would be that they have some 
knowledge at least of the country Should 
there be among them by some chance some 
persons with some sense of jnstice, it would 
not be easy to hoodwink them So by eli* 
roinating all classes of obnoxious persons, 
the trustees” arrive at the conclasion that 
only such Britishers should bo considered eli- 
gible as have had nothing to do with India- 
But the people of Britain as a whole are m* 
terested in keeping India in at least economic 
dependence on their country, and this 
economic hold on India cannot be 
maintained without keeping her in political 
subjection For this reason, we do not 
inmiL that there is any class of people 

T J . “r l>eart m favour 

f India s full self dependence, economic and 
politi^l Individual exceptions there may 
o« But they aie likely to be known to 
power, and would not bo ap- 
poi^ed members of the commission 

UUT own opinion is that the commission 
Should consist almost entirely of Indian 

SfshS””'' "P"'* I""? n>«r P" 

predominantly mann- 
racturmg nations of the world are interested 
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in keeping India economicaUr dependent, 
more or less. They all exploit or expect 
exploit her. Hence, a commission composed 
ol entirely disinterested foreigners TTOuld be 
hard to form. If there be any small en- 
lightened people who do not exploit India 
and cannot bebribed or intimidated by Great 
Britain, members should be drawn from them, 
assuming, of course, that Indians are not to 
be thought of. 

■We do not build any hopes on the ap- 
pointment of the commission, We bare 
written on it, because it is a current topic. 


Prohibition for Mysore 
The Representntire Assembly of Mysore 
is to be congratulated on its declaring itself 
in favour of total prohibition. It wants 
a committee to be appointed to suggest 
methods lor meeting deficits An enlightened 
state like Mysore should not find it beyond 
its power to meet deficits. The Maharaja 
is n progressive Hindu ruler and his Dewan 
is an enlightened Musalman The religions 
of both, as .well as of the majority of 
Mysoreans, enjoin total abstention from 
liquor. This should make reform easy. 

Besides meeting deficits, there is the 
difBcnlty of preventing smuggliog from the 
adjoining British territory, which is not 
‘dry.’ But it is not beyond the power of 
the Mysorean intellect to overcome that 
difficulty. We should feel proud to hnd bq 
lodian State setting an example to British- 
ruled India in this matter. And it would 
be so natural for U to do so. 


Colour Ban in Edinbnrgh 
The colontban imposed in some Edinburgh 
restaurants and dance-halls has been natnrally 
resented by our students and other coolry- 
men there and elsewhere abroad, as well as 
in India. Many dance halls are not desirable 
places. But it is not with the object of 
safeguarding the morals of our students that 
the ban has been imposed. Had that been 
the object it would have been natural for 
the shrewd and patriotic Scots to seek to 
prevent their own young men first from 
going there before seeking to do good to 
others. The Assemblies of the Church of 
Scotland and of the Coited Free Church of 


Scotland have rightly condemned the 
imposition of this colour ban. 

Ooe should avoid going t'* places where 
one is not welcome. As there are centres 
of good education where living is as cheap 
as at Edtoburgh, it should be easy to shuu 
that place. And so far as India is concern- 
ed. it would be desirable to keep aloof {rom< 
Scots as far as practicable —not in a spirit 
of retaliation, but for maintaining our self- 
respect 


A Medal of Rabindranath Tagore 


We are indebted to Dr. Bernhard Geiger,, 
nniversity professor of Sanskrit in Vienna, 
for the photograph of a medal of Babindra- 



A Vienna Medal of Rabindranath Tasore 


nalh Tagore, reproduced here. It has been 
made by Hugo Taglang. a very well known 
SOTiptor of Vienna The poet’s Indian ad- 
mirers should all buy iL 


In recent months several big donations 
to Rangoon Lniversity have been announced, 
^e biggest 0 them all is the Borma Oil 
Company s gift of ahundred thousand pounds 
storhug for the foundation and maintenance^ 
engineering. The use to 
»h« wealth, obtained by 

the Burma Oil Company by the exploitation 
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‘of Burma has been put is laudable It 
■would not be ungracious to add however that 
this gift shows how enormous is the legalised 
plunder which is being carried away from 
Burma by her foreign rulers and exploiters 
Those who can easily give away lakhs mast 
be making crores of profit 


Impressions of Jaya and Bah 
Elsewhere in the present number of the 
Modan :Re\mt we have published the first 
instalment of Dr halidas I<ags impressions 



( \ Oarucfa 

t \ Mastori eceoUhe llinda Art of Jara) 


Bah The Indian poet a 

nnLrt Indonesia wbich*^ be v 

undertake this mouth to lee the vestiees 

ini™., lend . iwc 

interest to Dr hags article 


Cilcatta’s First Mayor’s Frpgramms 

According to the Calcutta Zlumcipal 
Gazette 'Mr 0 R. Das the first Mayor 
of Calcutta laid down the following 
programme — 

1 Free primary education 

2 Free Medical Relief for the poor 

3 Pnrer and cheaper food and milt 
supply 

4 Better supply of filtered and unfiltered 
water 

5 Better san tatiou m bustces and con 
gested areas 

0 Housing of the poor 

7 Development of suburban areas 

8 Improved transport facilities 

9 Greater efiiciency of administration at 
a cheaper cost 

More than three years have passed since 
this programme was drawn up Mr C R- D*® 
did not live long enough to carry ont bis pro 
gramme In any case it would be both ignoble 
and froitless to criticise a dead man irho 
cannot defend himself We criticised hi® 
when he was alive But it is allowable to 
«ay that as from April 1924 onward the 
Swaraj Party bas been in power in the 
Calcntla Corporation it should be able to 
demonstrate wbat it bas done in furtherance of 
the aims of its departed leader So far as 
we ate aware the first two items in the pro 
gramme have been attended to to some slight 
extent As for the other items our food 
and milk supply is neither purer nor cheaper 
than before The editor of this magazine 
has been paying house rent for his ofBcei 
press and private lodgings for many years 
and can say from his personal experience 
that the supply of filtered and unfiltered 
water has not impro»ed a« bit, nor bas it 
become more copious than before The only 
tangible proof of better sanitation in bustces 
and congested areas can be found m a 
lower death rate But as far as we have 
been able to notice the death rate bas not 
^ocreased We are not aware that more 
u** 11 . L I ouses for the poor have been 
built by the municipality in recent years. 
Aeither ore we aware that any suburban 
areas have been developed or transport 
mcilitics improved in recent years by tie 
Lalcutia Mtimcipahhj As regards e® 
cieacy of administration at a cheaper co't, 
are not in a position to say anything 
r» i ‘hose councillors and aldermen of 
LaicuUa who are interested in securing 
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an honest, economical and efficient municipal 
serrice, ought to be able to enlighten the 
public on the subject 


The South African Settlement 

3lr. C. T. Andrews has sent the following 
special cable to The Indian Daily Mail from 
Cape Town : — 

Both Indian Bills passed the final stage to-night 
•withoot any hostile amendment being accepted. 
The Minister embodied the Congress an^eslions 
in the committee stage carrying everything snccess- 
fully. The Natal members’ opposition broke down 
completely. This implies the full ratification of 
the Indian Agreement hy the Union Partiaraent 

Looking back over the six months since the 
Agreement was signed, it is possible to regard that 
the Round Table Settlement is gradually winning 
the way, through intense oppoavtion, to general 
acceptance. It will now be given an bononrable 
trial with aaoeess fairly sssntM. 

Ooe valnabte amendoeot carried making the 
three yetrs’ absence, involving forfeiture of 
domldlo, conot from the pasiog of the Act and 
not retrospectively. This shonld be explained by 
the Oujarati papers, because many Isduns are 
aSected. 

I am meeting Mr. Sastri at Pretoria on 
Tuesday and an embarking on Jnly 22 reaching 
Bombay on Angnst S. 

Vie hare not been amon? the adreirera 
o! the Settlement Cat if the two Indian 
bills passed by the South African Union 
Parliament be of greater service than 
disservice to the Sooth African Indian 
community, we shall be pleased. ' 


The So-called “Indian" Delegation 
to the League of Nations 
The selection of Lord Lytton to lead this 
year’s misnamed ‘'Indian’’ Delegation (o the 
Leagne of Nations has given occasion 
to The Leader and I^e Ariimta Ba-^ar 
Ibtrika to retell the story of the attempt 
made by some of our legislators to get the 
Government to appoint an Indian to lead 
the delegation. Harins written and spoken 
much on the subject already, we do not leel 
inclined to repeat our assertions and obser- 
vations. which no Imperialist bounder has 
been able to challenge or contradict. 

India was made an original member of 
the League by getUng her to sign the Peace 
Treaty. That was a trick to obtain one more 
rote for the British Empire. So. while India 

' 16 


pays the piper, the piper is always a British- 
er and it is Biibnin which calls the tune. 

Like many of onr contemporaries, we, too, 
have expressed a wish for the appointment 
of an Indian as leader of the delegation. That 
is more or less to Save onr face, however. 
For, so long as we do not possess self-rnle 
and S3 long as, the alien Goverament of 
India has the power to choose and to issue 
instmetioDS to the leading and other delegates, 
the sobstitntioD of an Indian leader for a 
British one wonld not be of any use. On 
the contrary, the Indian chosen to lead may 
be such that the Indian press may hare to 
exclaim in disgust, "so papislhas talodhika.” 
The only little improvement which is practi- 
cable in India's present political condition can 
be effected if the Central Legislatnre obtains 
the power to select and appoint all the 
delegates, including the leader. Otherwise 
It would be best for India to give up her 
membership of the League, as a few states 
have done already. We know even in this 
matter India cannot give effect to her will. 
Bat the elected Indian members of the 
Central Legislature can and ought to pass 
a resolution in favour of India’s withdrawal, 
in case they fail to obtain the power to 
select and appoint the delegates, who, we 
repeat, mnst all be Indians, inclading tbs 
leader. 


The Disingenuous Plea for Fresh 
Taxation 


In commeuting on the latest report on 
the administration of Bengal, The Amrita 
Baiar Patrika writes — 


The author of the report has tried hard to 
white-wash things which are nijly and to shift 
respOQsibiiity on to the Quarters where it does not 
lie. Yet what he was compelled to chronicle m 
the eroater part of the book constitutes, without 
hj» knowtag it. a prave indictment ot the efficiency 
and the so^aUed beneficent natnre of the British 
rule. And what is more distressing is that we 
find in it a clear jahab on behalf of the Govern- 
ment that, (food or bad, what they have done for 
the material and moral advancement of the country 
B the limit to what they can do in the present 
state of their finances. If, therefore.' more education, 
mote sanitation, or more medical relief is to be 
provided for the people to make them mote fitt^ 
m the stroOTle for existence, the people themselves 
most have, to do it They must pet nd of “the 
geseml dismcimation to face the fact that improved 
8em<^ Md Mtter conditions must be paid for by 
them. In other words, the people must be ready 
to bear the fresh burden of taxation- 
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Our contemporary then proceeds to point 
ont that the extreme limit of taxation has 
been reached— people who cannot get two 
fall meals a day ought not to be called upon 
to pay more taxes That would sound Iko 
a ‘heartless joke.” We have no flaw to find 
in this argument so far a® the roajonly of 
our people is concerned But wq wish to 
point out that we need not at all say any* 
thing at present which might sound hlo an 
argument ad miscneonham As we hivo 
indicated in the article on “Primary Edu- 
cation for Bengal,” we pay quite enough to 
enable our Government to make greater and 
more earnest efforts to make our edncation, 
sanitation, etc, what they ought to be If 
alter lulblessly cutting down useless, waste- 
ful and, sometimes dishonest expenditure, 
and after making a right use of our (axes, 
it be urged that more or higher taxes must 
he levied, there would he then time enough to 
think of saying or not saying what might 
sound like an argument ad mwcncoidmni 


Indonesia After the Insurrection 

We have received the following commu- 
nication from the Hague, Holland — 

“In our last January bulletin we Ined to 
give you from official Dutch sources an idea 
ot the most miserable conditions in which 
the Indonesian people live so that they wero 
lorced to take up arms, desirous as (hey 
were to put an end to their life of slavery 
We also told you that the Dutch are 
accustomed to inform the world falsely 

truth about the bad conditions of their 
colony, they designed the most ideal picture 
world ' colonial system as the best m the 

off ‘he yoke of 
f 'domination has been unsuccessful 
Rp*® u m ‘he end of our hope 

M'p" it' 

V the lying Dutch press 
agency, the rebellion” should bo of no 
mention the great 
number of irapn^ned revolntionisK which 
wo derive from Dutch newspapers, w^ So 
you will bo convinced that indeed 
the Dutch ate talking double Dutch 


‘There are about two thousand Indonesian 
reyoluhooists imprisoned, 700 at West- 
Sumatra and 1300 at Java, Most of them do 
not fall under tho terms to bo condemned 
according to tho colonial penal law, but yet 
they do not escape from punishment This 
IS possible, because according to tho colonial 
constitution, tho Governor General has tho 
right to banish all persons whom he judges, 
or, stricter, whom ho thinks dangerous for 
the so-called ‘ public rest and order” to all 
places in Indonesia ho wants. [ This is like 
our ReguKlion III of 1818 or like tho Bengal 
Ordinance ] Thus a great number of re- 
volutiomsts (wo do not yet know the right 
number, one says ot about 800 persons!) are 
expelled to the most horrible spot in New 
Guinea, where tho revolutionists aro exposed 
to savage cannibals and malaria fevers 

“Several rovolntionists aro sent to Nn«a 
Kambaogan. where they have to live with 
imprisoned criminals like murderers and 
thieve^. Others are condemned to death and 
also^to imprisonments of 10 to 20 years 
'Besides these condemnations the colonial 
goyernnientbas proclaimed that all “communis- 
tic” action of tho Indonesian people shall 
ho destroyed by its roihiary forces. 

What is tho reaction of all these oppres- 
sions ? Aro tho Indonesian people, the Indooe- 
yian fighters for freedom, conquered ? Ate 
they discouraged ? 

^Far from that ! 

This failure of tho Indonesian revolution 
does not form an obstacle in our way to 
national independence, but it has given us a 

and organizaUon 

Tbe iDdonesi.os will cease fighlms 
“f tbo motbor coontij 
betoM they ha,o reached their goal 

ihe.r l.r. bare to offer 

ideil ‘ '* "•» sake of that hijb 

M disoonraged On tho 

"rtSl\„T'sU'er 

to succeed, 

“Jntiuerlic ° hs'ss 

tooquer luo uncioa regime 

m.n?'’reS”P''' 

in lie Omidlm EI!"P''“Pbs liaro appeared _ 
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The Oovernment ol BensiV roimstry » 
bankrupt iu statesmanshipja at least frank. In a 
Moslem Weekly appears a pretentions advertise- 
ment Trith thefollowng headlines;— 
fiovr^slrF^T or ‘ItExoiL 
Department of Indnstnes 
llinister-m-Cbarffe: The Hon. lladji 
5Ir. A. IL OhuznavL" 

The advertisement announces that a scholarship 
will be awarded annually, for a period of 
three years, “to enable a student to take up the 
study of a course on Vegetable Oil and Oil Seeds 
or Sugar.” All this is to the good bnt the adver- 
tisement adds tho following "The scholarsh p 
will to awarded to Mobamedan and Hindu students 
alternatively." Wo may well ask. on whose 
authority was a notice in these terms published ? 
Or what is even more important, has Oovemmeot 
gone back on the fundamental principles of religious 
neutrality? Are all other commnnities to bo 
disfranchised just because & Radji is in power ? 
The columns of the Guardian have never lent 
themselves to advocating communal considerations, 
but the time has come to sp^ak plainly when we 
are confronted with responsible Ooveromeot action 
which results in dislraneb'smg the amaller 
minorities. We shall continue to oppose any 
measure which gives too members of any commu- 
nity preference either on the grounds of raco or 
religion. May wo suggest to tho rcpresenutives 
of both the Indian Christian and the An^o-Indian 
communities m the Bengal Legislative Oiuocil to 
raise the matter either by interpellation, or 
tesolntion. Apart from these considerations, are 
matters snch as dtaess. intellectual and oiherwiso, 
mer; irrolevancies which can be sacnliced ^ 

Yes, certainly, Seo the following note. 


No Qualifying Test Needed for 
Some Communities 

The Amrita Baxar Painka is respoosibi© 
for the fallowing paragraph : — 

It appears from the provisional rules just pub- 
lished to regnl.ate the recruitment by ex.iminaiioa 
for the Bengal Civil Service lEt"cutive). the Bengal 
Excise Service, the Bencnl Police Service, the 
Bengal Junior Excise Service and the Upper 
Division of the Secretariat Clerical Service, mat 
the qualifying test for all candidates wouid 
to passing of, £ramjn.ations except la tli© cases of 
Moslem. Europe^u and AncIo'Indian candidates. 
In ecmces other than the Upper Division ot ttw 
Secretariat Clerical Service and the Income Tax 
Department Government has reserved tbc right to 
nil as many as 45 per cent of the vacancies by the 
appointment of Mahomedaa candidates, 'if there 
are qualified candidates available ” In tb© Upper 
Division of the Secretariat Cleriail Servic** the 
minimum proportion of Jtahomedvos witl be 33 per 
cent. iMready the introduction of tit© principle 
ot coTOTfinnal representation in the Police Semico 
Im led to deplorable results in commnmf riots, 
tlie communal feeling having prevailed over the 
ncMs of Jaw and order. Iis almost nniversal in- 
trodnclion in alt public services cannot but lead to 
. more communal quarrels and inefficiency. 


'Weie tve to say that it would bo good 
in the loDj* riia for tho Moslem and Earo- 
peaa and Anglo-Indian communities themselves 
U iheit men enteted all public eeevices by the 
door of open competition, they would not believe 
as but suspect some evil motive. But we 
hope they will consider tho suggestion that 
they should insist upon a competitive test 
for Moslems confined only to 3Ioslera candi- 
dates and a competitive test for European 
and Anglo-Indians confined to European and 
Anglo-Indian candidates alone. 


Etndness to Third- and Intermediate 
Class Passengers 

From the nndit report of railways for 
1925-20 Neic India learns that a surprise 
check in ooo place revealed no less than 
fifteen first clas«, eleven second class, thirty 
inter and 100 third class passengers travelling 
without tickets. “Out of these,” it further 
goes on to say, "27 inter and third class 
passengers were prosecuted under the Rail- 
way Act” 

As the total number of third and 
intemediate class passengers is very much 
larger than those of 1st and 2od class 
ones, the figures do sot prove greater 
dishonesty among the former than among 
tho latter. Booking office arrangements 
for lower class passengers at many stations 
are 60 bad and illiterate third class passen- 
gers are so often cheated of the lares paid, 
that, ID the case of many of them, travelling 
without tickets is no ground for presnmption 
of dishonesty. But thero can be no reasonable 
excuse for Ist and Sod class passengers to 
travel without tickets. Yet it was only some 
3rd and intermediate class passengers who 
were prosecuted, not a singlo first or second 
class one. 


The Effects only of Swideshi ? 

Under the caption, “The effects of 
Swadeshi’’, oat Roman Catholic conteraporary 
The WecL publishes tho following i 

Alois Tischer in OeopoUlik of last December 
had the following inferestmff table showing tho 
nniaencat imporlance of the various races i 
There were In ISOO In 1900 In 1925 . 


“Whites" 

Indians 

“Orientals” 


S'? 2 p. c. 35B p. c. 
17 3 „ 17 ., 

5 9 6 4 .. 
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There Trere In 18(XI In 1900 In 19^5 
East Asiatics 374 32 9 309 

NeCToes 52 59 68 

Malays Americans 

and others 39 49 5C 

100 p c. 100 p c. 100 p c 
of the total popnlation of the world 

Amongst the East Asiatics the Chinese hay® 
dropped from 31 G per cent to 2 ) 4 per cent and 
23 2 per cent, whilst the Japanese have nsen from 
2 6 per cent to 2 9 per cent and 3 3 per cent The 
mneh similarly have gone down among the 
whites from 3 9 to 2 8 and 2 4 per cent whilst 
tne Anglo-baxons 1 ave gone np from 1 9 per cent 
to 6 4 per cent and 7 1 per cent Bat the Indians 
*■, P must not be taken as liaymg decreased 
absointely on the contrary the above figures are 
Qfin® ® crores in 1800 of 27 

in 1900 and 3^ in lO’o They have gone down 
percentnally simply because others have increased 
even more rapidly particularly the Whites who 
. 19 CKirea m 1800 to 52 in 1900 

and 66 crores m lO'^S 

Ill's increase ? Because 
^"*0^ their country and 
colonized the emp^ spaces of the world. If 
wretched Auh pan* 
threry AfriM^ would be as Indian t<hdayVM 
instead of being hall of 
® importance of the W kites 

sjss.saf.cS'V'^ 

■We are as little m lore with tb© lala 
pani^eory as Dr Zachanas the editor of 
pe TFeeA So in pointing oat that the 
kala pam theory alone has not been to blame 
we most not be taken to be an apologist 
i. XU ® Musalmans of India do not believe 
in that theoi^ They can and do emigrate . 
no 80010 religious bar stands in their way 
Ihe bikhs also are not prevented from 
emigrating by any such obstacle Not are 
the Indian Chr^tians Many literate and 
more illiterate Hindus emigrate A still 
larpr number would hare emigrated 

but for- But for what ? Surely^ Dr 
Zachanas knows The anti Asiaeic and 

anti Indian policy of all the Bntish 
dominions of many British Crown 
Colonies and of the United States of Arnica 

»dt.rr r 

colonised snd civilised all South east °A« ’ 
indndinB the Islands and cSturallV S 
spintoally influenced Tibet China 
and Japan we eonld have giadnaUr ' loSfS 


way out of the difflcuUy For onr political 
subjection wo are to blame, though not 
wo alone Political subjection demoralises 
people makes them timid and kills their 
adventurous and enterprising spirit That is 
one of Ihe reasons why Indians arc a home 
keeping people 

As for the UThito increase the greater 
vigour, enterprise and freedom from socio 
religions taboos of the 'Wliite races, duo in 
part to their political liberty, roust bo aa 
nutted Dot it esnnot bo denied that their 
predatory and race oxtormiDatlog record has 
yet to be broken One of the causes of 
their great increase is that they have de- 
prived many other peoples of their land and 
liberty and exterminated many peoples, 
theieby increasing empty spaces. 


Bank Failures in Japan and m India 

Tho observations of TJic Indian Messen 
ger, occasioned by bank failures in Japan 
and in India, are quite timely and apposita 
It writes — 

Japan u just , now passing through a financial 
crisis of unparallel^ magnituda There have been 
n ^ very large scale so much ep 

tnat Government had to come to the rescue A 
kl‘““ j ^ declared and large adraneg 
. ?i . 1 ?^® *1'® to keep the baatt 

'B ®ver Telegnms to the 
Pr®*? declare that the action of the (}ovenitn|nt 
supplemented by the voluntary sacrifice 
Si raaoacers, and directors of all their person 
ai property in order to save the r respective banks 
situation They have surren 
Pnvate cash lands, even their houses 
aaa have embraced poverty in order to rescue 
Tif.'J ®°nntry from financial and commercial rum. 
li W 'll the history of finance 

nnwprfn? ® wk has made Japan so great and 
P ®*JP| ^hat a contrast have we here between 
here and in Japan I There 
of failures here but who ever heard 

wo^ directors being anv 1^ 

Ik ^ 'B the depositors and sha^ 
h2nd1?nfw suffer the big ones that 

remi n “0°®^ somehow manage to 

Sttor iw coming out bigger and 
Hk®” Nations bicome great and 
their virtues not merely by the cir- 
■which they are placed Circums 
sometimes a very important 


sometimes a very important 

Son'3*cwS“””™ 'A'ilotwL.itew >. 


Pa»fl fiR3 Pni o tL errata 
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INDIA’S CONTRIBUTION TO JAPANESE PROSPERITY 

An Examination of the Morements of Indo-Japantse Trade 
Br ST. NIHAL SINGH 


A eorvey of IndcbJapanesa trade is of 
special interest at this momeot. 

For a considerable time past the 
owners of cotton mills in and near Bombay 
have been unable to meet the competition 
forced upon them by yarn and cloth import* 

«*d from Japan. The Government of India 
■still preponderatingly non-Indian In personnel' 

■has recently declined to intervene in favour 
of onr indnstrialists. In so doing it has 
■turned a deaf ear to the advice proffered to 
it by a body of its own creation. 

The refasal upon the part of onr rulers 
to come to the aid of onr most important 
industry can be explained only npon the 
■hypothesis that the r-aising of the tariff from 
11 to 15 per cent, might hit the English 
-cotton Indnstry in Lancashire, which retains 

Imports from India 
into Japan 

tTm 


the largest share of our cotton import trade 
The only way m which the British can 
Mfegoard Lancashire interests would have 
the appearance of directly discriminating 
against Japan. If preference were to be 
granted to the Eoglish cotton industry, that 
grant would, moreover, follow in quiet suc- 
Mssion the special concessions lately made 
to the British steel indnstry. and, therefore, 
would prove doubly awkward. 

II 


Tear 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 


173.173£61 
JC0.324460 
1472)85310 
179464.593 
223941,301 
268,185.185 
319 477.561 
394.930.201 
21ll.3(».191 
2.54 t-SS 879 
305.718603 
3S7.7914J35 
573363.812 


ft Iho SljlisiiO! 
pertaining to Indo-Japanese trade is likelv 
to Inspire the belief that we are by far the 
peatesl gainers from such dealings. Japan 
bays from us much more than she is able 
to sell os. The balance of trade, in other 
words. 13 heavily against Japan, as is apparent 
from (ho following table* 

Imports from Japan Balance in favour 
*0 India of India 

Ten 29,873 414 Yen 143.3W.447 


29,873 414 
26,043 337 
42,202.460 
71,617,454 
101.364,154 
202.622 2S9 
116 878.729 
192,249.085 
84 503.635 
97.203893 
99619,096 
135 373.129 
173.413.207 


134.276,123 
105 382,850 
107,847.139 
122,577.150 
65,662.896 
202 598,832 
202 681,116 
125.861.559 
156,884981 
206099507 
252.418.606 
400.150,605 


preferred to puUidsls in freneral The TT": — 

fimres from Japanese sources, namely, to public Smuot pertaminar 

the rmaneiui and Econo/ntc Annual of Jipan, Ihe agriraltnre mdu'tic ami^ money-market. 

^**rT*** number of which w« recently issued ratiODS, is authonSiTO comranni- 

\r the .Department of Finance in Tokyo. This «nd is luadjy set forth. 

-Annual 13 invaluable to students of economics and 0. ^d. or 8^%im aid oc^tb^rwees^^ 
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the war The falling off in Japanese imports" 
was no doubt duo partly to our depraciatei 
purchasing capacity and partly to the 
power of Uritniu and other nations which hai 
been more or less incapacitated industrially 
during the war to compete once again in our 
market. . . 

The hope entortained in Britain and 


The balance of Indo Japanese trade, it 
will be seen from this table, has varied 
considerably during the thirteen years for 
•which I have given figures It has, however, 
been in our favour and against Japan all 
along That was the case in the year pre* 
ceding the ontbreak of the hostilities in 

Europe It remained so throughout the uupo cLi.una.Mv- ... — •- . 

course of the war It has been so even other conntnes that Japan would not be able 
during the period of postwar depression, to retain the gains she had made during tas 
and also through the years when she was war failed however to bo fulfilled During 19^ 
hard hit by the terrible catastrophies which the Japanese imports into India increasea 
played havoc with her capital, her largest appreciably, and they registered further 


port and other parts of the country 
III 

An examination of the figures for .mport 
and export elicits certain interesting facts 
The value of goods purchased by Japan 
from ns has with few breaks been steadily 
increasing during the thirteen years under 
review There was a slight regression during 
the year the hostilities commenced in Europe 
and oast their sinister shadow overall the 
world The fall became a Iittlu more pro* 
nounced the following year 

During 1916,_ however, the Japanese 


increase in 1925 The value of the gooda 
sold by Japan to ns in 1924 was almost sii 
tiroes that of her exports to India in the- 
year preceding the outbreak of hostilities 
Putting tho value cf Japanese exports 
and imports together, the Japanese trade with 
India was never so large as it was in 19.4 
Nor was the balance of trade so adversely 
against her as in that year 

IV 

Despite this adverse balance, it paff 
Japan to trade with us AVby ? The wO” 
cursory examination of the principal ite®? 


capacity to absorb our products and to pay in the list of commodities imported fro® 
lor them teasseited itself It continued to India into Japan and the goods send to o® 

country reveals the reason 

In 1921 there was a considerable falling The following table of imports from India 
away But the Japanese purchasing capacity into Japan contains no more than eight 
improved the very next year and has kept items, hut they tell the tale 
on doing so until, in 1925, it reached an , 

unprecedented height They paid us for the .. . nports into Japan From India 

goods they bought of us in that year more ®®^ton (raw) Yen 475 663 00^ 

than three times the money that they had 

spent similarly in the year precedinc th« I“dia rubber etc 699200U 

outbreak of the war ^ F'e Iron, etc 5 172 OOv 

The value of the goods sold by Japan to " 4.993 00(> 


us has shown somewhat mote pronounced 2*^ Cake 


4420000 

4027 000 
2,774000 


variation There was a slight set back in Peas 

the initial year of the war Then she began ^^*»er 

cumstance we should ha^ve^contin^ued^to consist of raw 

from Britain Germany, and other or at least bases for the maeO 

^ Dn„„g He dos.^,: year 0, tte J.Pa» The twee.- 

Japanese imports into India rose to a heu-ht are nee and oilcake . 

(Yen 202522 289) which they never .i be the staple article of 

have approached During 1920 it InnbfxT that country The land available for 

as if they would do so, but in 1921 there wn.! Production is inadequate to the needs 

considerable regression i ®rid rapidly growing population, 


Imports into India from Japan showed 
a small tendency to improve in the two years 

of what they had been m the closing year^ 


- glU.ViUg pujju.a..-'- 

necessity for suppIemeutiO" 
It "Witt imported cereals The supplies of 
nee drawn from us it may be added. 
about five twelfths of those obtained by Japa®" 
irom other countries 
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Oikake, it hardly needs to bo pointed ont, 

-IS needed for the dairy industry which the 
{tuthorities are takingspecial paios to build op. 

The raw materials which Japan imports 
from India ate vital to her industrial system. 
Raw cotton, which constitutes something like 
nineteen-twenty-thirds of the total Indian 
exports to Japan, forms the life-blood of the 
Japanese cotton textile industry. 

As will be seen from the next table re- 
lating to exports to India, cotton imported 
fiom India supplemented with cotton obtained 
from other sources enables Japan to drive a 
thriving trade with ns. It plays an important 
part in the Japanese trade with China, 
Asiatic Russia, the Dutch East Indies, the 
3Ia!ay Straits Settlements, Africa. Australia 
and other counlries. It even enables her to 
■drive the yam maanfactured in Indian mills 
on'i q 1 the Tar E.astem martet. 

Cotton yarns and tissues exported out of 
Japan in li)2S, Indeed, totalled Ten 511 474. 
591 in value They constituted the second 
largest item in the export list, being exceeded 
only by silk yarns and tissues. It must be 
xemembered that rather more than bait of 
the cotton which went into the raaklng of 
ihese exports was derived from India 

The other raw materials imported from 
India, thongh not so icupoctaut as cotton, 
nevertheless play an important part in Japan’s 
indnstrial scheme She converts them into 
goods which she needs for her own use. or 
which she exports at terms as advaatageons 
to her as possible. 

Both Japanese capital and labour, in fact, 
Sod profitable employment in the exploitation 
of the raw materials imported from India 
That, indeed, accounts lor the fact that she 
has not hesitated to incur su increasingly 
heavier bill for the purchase of Induiu com- 
modities, even during the yeats when sb© 
was hard hit by cataclysms of nature which 
forced her to seek loans abroad. 

These disaster:, instead of acting as a 
check upon the movement of raw materials 
from cur country to Japan, have on the 
contrary, actually .accelerated it. Japan has 
been drawing npon our cotton and other 
industrial products in increasing quantities 
so that she could send out more macufsclnred 
goods than ever and through that means 
male np the losses itflicted upen her by act 
.of Ood. 

V 

The notion prevails in India that Japan 
■woils np the raw materials that she imports 


(cam ns and sends them back to us as finished. 
g(tod8. That impression is correct only in a 
limited sense. 

As indeed it has already been indicated, 
J^paa makes our cotton, usually mixed with 
American or Egyptian cotton, the basis of 
hpr trade in manufactured goods with many 
countries other than India The same is 
true to a greater or less extent in respect of 
the other raw materials which she draws 
from our llotberland. 

India gets back, in the shape of finished 
g()ods, only a relatively small volume of the 
r»w materials which she exports. But that 
sionli volume she receivesat a cost far higher 
(ban she was paid for the greater bulk of the 
raw materials. Japan naturally makes a 
charge for the process of manufacture and 
transportation and allied services. 

VI 

As will be seen from the following table 
tho Japanese exports to India consist almost 
entirely of maonfactared goods 

Jap*xsss Exports to Ixdu n 1025 
Cotton yarns and tissues . Ten 78,701,000 
Silk yarns and tissues . . 12.656,000 

RniUed goods , 9,496,000 

potteries ... 8,476,000 

ifatches ... 1,791,000 

class and glass-ware ... 824.000 

Buttons . . 803,000 

S>lk handkerchiefs ... 852,000 

Coal .. 260,000 

Portland cement ... 146,000 

I have incorporated only the principal 
items iQ this table. 

Coal, alone, can properly be described as 
a raw product Its value, in any case, is al- 
(post negligible. 

Portland cement is only a building 
inaterial bnt the greater the quantity im- 
ported from abroad, the less the scope for 
(bat industry in India, and still less the in- 
centive for the expansion of that industry, 
■fh© value of the amount imported from 
Japan is, however, still quite small. 

CcttcD yams are only semi-manufactnred 
and actually constitute the raw materials for 
par hand weavitg indnstiy. The extent to 
which they are imported, however, represents 
the displacement of orders which onr own 
mills would, in another circumsfance, receive 
All the other items consist of fully 
manulactured goods. Most of them arc the 
picdncts of large industries. 
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There can be no question that these 
manufactures from Japan exercise n depress- 
ing effect upon our industrial raoveraent 
The largest item, namely cotton yarns and 
tissues, competes with the largest industry is 
Indian hands, and confossedlj to the dis- 
advantage of that induatry Some o! the 
other items eempeto with indnstries whidi 
have been recently started in India, or which 
can and should be established in our country 
The competition forced upon our indostiia- 
lists by Japanese imports other than those of 
cotton IS not a matter that can be liehlly 
dismissed 


Some years ago, when I was m Calcutta, 
for instance, I learned of the serious compli- 
cations that Japanese glass and gtass-waro 
were cansing fora joung friend of mine who 
after qualifying himself as an industrial 
chemist had set up glass works in a suburb 
ot that city He told me that ho was kept 
jessing the whole time as to exactly where 
the blow would fail upon him nest One 
time he would find that Japanese glass-ware 
would be dumped in a small town 250 miles 
from Ills factoiy and sold at rates which 
would damn his wares u the sight of the 
traders of that place for evermore. A few 
days or weeks later he would learn to his 
dismay that similar tactica had been pursued 
in a town perhaps 600 miles from there m 
an entirely different direction Ho could be 
sure that the very centres which he was 
u ‘“tsrest in India made glass ware 
would be subjected to such attacks Had he 
not possessed pertinacity he would soon have 
been driven out of glass manulacture. but 
persevereuco he 

As this instance shows, there can be no 
Sirthe S6^«>ty of the competition 
7rnm Ta? t ^ manufactured goods 
from Japan forces upon our industneV If 

Indll^^^dus\rIes\tbTmVoxt?^fro^^ 


and. for that matter, from otlier countries H 
need for Inking such action ni respect ci 
cotton IS admitted, why should it not be of 
an all comprehending character? It mny 
furlhor be asked why the scopo of such 
action should bo limited to Japan, when sbe, 
by no means, is the ouly country whoso ex- 
ports to India handicap us In consolidating 
and expanding our ousting ludustries and 
setting up new ones ‘ 


VIII 


If India is over to become industrially 
great she will have to follow the example of 
other countries and build a tariff wall higb 
and solid enough to protect her indu'lriai 
system until they can do without protection. 
Japan the United States and Germany have 
all had to provide such shelter for their 
infant industries Even Britain lias not, m 
the case of somo indnstncs hesitated to employ 
such devices, nor, if the need were to aris? 
tomorrow, would she hesitate to do so more 
extensively 


PfolectiOD does, of course, raise the pricj 
of commodities within a conotry For that 
reason it is bard upon the poor Thst 
especially the case with a nation which 
still 10 the agricultural stage of dovclopmc®^ 
In ©very country ngncnltural labour 
paid at a relatively lower scale than indnstriai 
labour Agricultural products, moreover, 
have to be sold in an open market, which 
means low puces A people overwhelmingly 
engaged in farming operations are, therefore, 
doubly bit when compelled to buy tho nianri 
jactured goods needed by them in a pre* 
tooted and necessarily high priced market 
Unfortunately, however, no means sny* 
where nearly so effective as protection 
available to enable India to become industrially 
great That is the lesson to bo learned from 
naUons. both Eastern and Western, which have 
achieved industrial prosperity Every one ct 
them knew that protection would inevitably 
raise prices and thereby work hardship opou 
Its poor yet not one of them set its fac& 
against tlm employment of that expedient- 
u India by listening to tho specious orgf 
ments advanced by individuals belonging tc 
nations which now industrially exploit her, 
permits herself to be swerved from followin? 
the example of other nations which, witln® 
living memory, have achieved industrial 
greatness, she will continue to remain in tho- 
gricnltural stage of development, and hef 
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sons and daughters will continiio to receire 
poor pay, and with that poor pay to patronize 
the Japanese, Americans, Britons, and other 
Europeans, who by engaging in industrial 
work of one kind or another, earn comparaUre- 
ly higher wages and are able to maiutrin a 
much higher standard of life. 

IX 

So far, however, our demands for a 
protective system that would accelerate the 
pace of Indian industrialisation so as to 
enable us to become a great industrial nation 
in something like the period it took Japan, 
the United States, and Germany to achieve 
their industrial ambition, have, however, not 
been met. And no wonder. Wo not only 
constitute Britain’s “sacred trust” but also 
her “best market”. 

Even “discriminating protection” has been 
conceded to us grudgingly. Its application, 

for instance, in respect of steel, does not 
Bbield that industry from the competition of 
imports from Britain. Protection on similar 
principles has been denied to the owners 
and managers of our cotton miKs. 

X 

If a discriminatory tariR were to be 
conceded, it is said, Japan might retaliate 
Would she do so ? 

It is to bo doubted if any one in Japan 
would bo so unwise as to propose the en- 
hancement of duties on the raw materials 
imported from India. Snch action would 
tend to raise the cost of production in the 
Idand Empire and pro tanto would make it 
difhcult for that country to compete in the 
world-market. It would be tantamount to 
Japan cutting off her nose to spite her face. 

When an industrial nation is dependent 
for the supply of its raw materials upon 
another country in the sense in which Japan 
is dependent npon India (or raw cotton, it is 
not easy for that nation all of a snddsj to 
arrange to secure its supply from another 
source. That fact is established by experience 
all over the world. 

For years and years, for instance, the 
English manufacturers in Lancashire have 
talked bravely of throwing off the yoke of 
the cotton kings of America and using only 
cotton grown under the British flag. All 
sorts of schemes have been mooted Some of 
them have been put into operation with 


State aid— disguised or otherwise. The 
machinery of the Colonial office has beeu 
utilized to accomplish that purpose. But the 
ffliU-owners in Lancashire are still a long 
way from the attainment of the goal they 
set before themselves. 

Similarly, for several years past the 
Americans have been bitterly assailing the 
British ring which according to them, is 
artificially keeping up the price of rubber. 
They have been vowing vengeance, and 
advertising schemes that would make them 
independeuL But the actual accomplishment 
so far has fallen woefally short of the 
requiremcnL^. 

Japan’s efforts to render herself indepen- 
dent of Indian cotton are likely to prove 
about as successful as have been the attempts 
of Lancashire and the United States to shake 
off aampetiDg conditions in respect of securing 
their raw materials. She will indeed think 
twice before she permits a retaliatory mood 
to drive her to take action that might raise 
the cost of her raw materials upon which, 
to no small extent, depends her industrial 
prosperity. 

Japan cannot, likewise, afford fo put 
heavy taxes on the import of rice from India,. 
To do so would mean iucreasing the cost of 
living and thereby adding fnel to the fires 
of discontent which are already buming 
among the working classes. 

These no doubt are the reasons which 
have prevented the Japanese from threatening 
retaliatory action along such lines They 
have, however, threatened to buy up as 
many cotton mills as they can persuade the 
Indian owners to sell, and failing ia that 
eodeavoar, to set up new mills of their 
own in India. 

That is not an idle threat, A Bombay- 
mill has already passed into Japanese bauds. 

XI 

The acquisition of Indian mills, factories 
and workshops by foreigners or the establish- 
ment of new industrial plants by outsiders 
is, however, a tendency with which Indians 
have to reckon, whether a discrimin.atory 
tariff is set up and enforced against Japan 
or not Uoves in this direction are already- 
being made and will be made bv foreign 
industrialists with greater persistence. 

A new era of industrial competition is 
indeed, opening. Industrially advanced 
nations are ceasing to be content with manu- 
facturing goods in their own countries and 
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•shipping them abroad They are becoming more 
and more aggressive and are actually setting up 
establishments for manufacturing goods m 
■the very conntnes to which they hitherto 
were content to export their wares 

Bntish indubtrialists have already taken 
steps in this direction More will do so 
It may, indeed be confidently predicted that 
ID the years to come the number of mills 
factories and workshops controlled by Bntons 
if not actually owned by them will increase 
Japan is not likely to lag behind tho 
British in this matter She has already set 
up several cotton mills m Shanghai which 
are supplying the Chinese market As 

already noted she has even bonght a cotton 
mill in the Bombay Presidency 

These are indications of what is coming 
ror this reason it behoves Indians to inten 
sily their efforts to accelerate the pace of 
mdastrialization If we lag behind others 
will step in It will he a case of not only 
foreigners exploiting our raw materials by 

5 e ff ° “an^faclure there but also 
?i! setting up industrial esUblishments 
exploiting Indian man power as 
materials If we do not 
look out wo may become a nation of coolies 

XII 

j ruoning an indnstrial race with Janan 
•(and other countries) we however, are severe 

wo^ kek* 

deficiency react, eve^/^Talf of^iJul 

need, ol Iho Limn u I? ‘Kllio 

lo no small TSt ’L'’“ "fTOrei 

S'-t» 

oyslcm avas “l',°a "fhronrt ”th'*°d 

iSL “s 

« hL be™ °?oslX‘by ° m'°a° s' 

menl provided ihroneb cnconraKo- 

•od bo'inties'ot ™m?, ?S”T , 

•idsimilhcr sbipbolldioj no, Ilf 


marine would, for instance have acquired 
tho strength that they possess, and 
with ship building and the merchant 
marine wanting the Japanese cotton and 
other industries would not have pressed so 
hard upon our industries as they are now 
doing 

Our rulers on the other hand have 
confesseo again and again their inability 
to cope with the problem of Indian illiteracy 
with anything like the vigour that Japan 
displayed in dealing with her cognate problem 
According to the latest authoriti*iv6 estimate, 
at the present rate oi progress it will take 
at least forty years more to collect all the 
boys of school going age into school while 
any similar calculation for girls would be 
meaniogless * 

Much has been promised us in the way 
of technical education during recent years 
by our rulers But measured in terms of 
accoraplishraent India is still a long way 
from being put on par with Japan in respect 
of these facilities 

In the matter of setting up State null] 
and factories oor ruler* have either professed 
coDscieotious objections or have given up 
shortly after starting operations of that 
character upon which they had entered timer 
ously 

Tho bulk of the orders for the governmeot 
departmenls and State owned railways are 
still placed from London Even the mad 
subsid) is not used to stimulate Indian 
shipping and no effort in the direction of 
reserving Indies coastwise shipping 
Indian enterprise has been made 

^eso and sundry other policies will have 
to be altered before India can compete 
on anything like even terms with Japan and 
other industrially advanced nations The 
of the tariffs though vital to our 
industrial existence cannot, in itself relievo 
us or all the handicaps under which onr 
industries labour 

xiir 

t.n«Ki°*^ cohesion among our people cen 
»' this juncture Ti* 

mdastrial magnate must make common cause 

mflbf'i ‘f llie capitalist 

md the cleik must pull loBolhcr 

in the past Indians in the various walks 

Oo^ernmeS^Xf t*"i »« 192 ! 2 ’> Calcutta 

(19%). Central 1 cbhcation Bnnch 
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ol life have not seen the necessity of joint that the straits into which onr greatest 

action. Some of oar indnstrlal magnates industry has been driven has convinced them 

have not, indeed, hesitated to fling gibes at that the political factor dominates the 

oar political workers. economic issue Given a national admini- 

Tbere has been even a disposition among stration such as Canada possesses for 

our captains of industry to ily in the face instance, we can easily meet the menace of 

of universal experience and expect India to Japanese (and for that matter any) com- 

achieve commercial greatness while she petition, 

remains a political serf. It is to be hoped Colombo, July, 1927 


DUTCH SOUTH AFRICA 

Br C. F. ANDREWS 


T here is one thing that has to be recog- Abolition. This led. more than anything else 

oised very clearly indeed if tbe South to the ‘Great Trek’, which ended in the 

African Indian Question is to be pro- founding of tbe so-called Dutch Republics of 

peily understood. It is not an English the Transvaal and Orange Free State. The 

problem to-day but a Dutch problem. Only name ‘republic’ is a doubtful one to use for 

when this dawned fully upou me was I able a state, lo which a tiny handful of white 
to get forward and understand the true people hold down in complete subjection a 
Bituatioo. vastly larger number of another race. In 

Let me give some of the noticeable facts, tbe Cape Province itself, the full-tide of 

The Dutch population came to Sooth Africa philanthropy which followed the Abolition 

and began its colonisation in 1652. when Hovemeot bought with it sweeping change”.. 

Van Ricbeck landed with a colony of Tbe marked difference between Cape town*" 

settlers. The English made no deep im- where the coloured man has full political 

pressioD on the colony until 1820, when tbe rights, and Johannesburg, where he has no 

famous group of Enelisb, called the ‘Eoglish political rights at all, is due chiefly to the 

Settlers of 1820’ landed. I do not mean, of bamaoitanau spirit in England during the 

course, that no English came before that Early and iliddle Victorian era. If. when we 
date. On the contrary, Capetown was a read Raja Ramraohan Roy’s biography we 
port of call for every Dntch and British are often impressed by his whole-hearted 
liast India vessel, both going to and coming co-operation with Great Britain at that 
from the East. Hany of these merchant special epoch, wo must remember that 
sailors were so delighted with the climate perhaps never in all her long history had 

and so tired of the sea that they settled at Great Britain stood out so definitely for 

the Cape. Thus its dual population grew. human freedom and human brotherhood as 

Somethiog else was done in those early in the full sweep forward of those Abolition 
days. Slaves were brought on ships, both days. Han’s history is fall of hateful 

from West Africa and from Halaya by these selfishness and self-seeking But there have 
Christian settlers. The Bushmen and the been certain generous moments which have 
Hottentots wero not enslaved to any great redeemed much that is base. Among these 
extent. It was cheaper lo buy slaves ; and the Abolition Hovement, with Its many and* 

imported slaves could not run away. It is varied after-effects of liberation, will stand 

interesting to note that Raja Rammoban out large in tbe annals of mankind 

Roy’s visit to tbe Cape, on his way to TTie Dntch in South Africa were rarely 

Logland, almost coincided with the final cruel to their domestic slaves. But slavery 
abolition of slavery at the Cape. The Dutch, Is slavery : and freedom is freedom The 
who had maintained the slave-^stem dominant spirit remained, as they trekked 
longest, were never wholly reconciled to the op country, and the gulf widened between 
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imn and mao The first law, — the prondwel 
as it was called— of the Batch Repoblics 
was written down — 

“There shall he no equality between blach 
and white either in Church or State’ 

The Dutch were God fearing people Bat 
they imbibed some dangerous lessons from 
the Old Testament They learnt by heart 
that the Africans were the children of Ham 
of who'c son, Canaan, it had been said 
‘Cnrsed be Canaan a servant of servants 
shall he be’ Thousands of Batch farmers 
on the bach veldt believe even to day, that 
this sentence is the word of God The 
colonr prejudice goes very deep indeed, 
when really good and kindly people justify 
it on the ground of their most chenshcd 
religious heliefia It must be remembered 
that these religious Dutch people have lived 
away from the progressive regions of modern 
culture for many generations They have 
been in a back water of human life 

I do not wish for a moment to imply 
that the British have emancipated fhero*elves 
from colour prejudice and the slave spirit 
They have fallen back since the Early 
Yictoiian days and are in many ways more 
projndicpd even than the Dutch Fspecially 
tho e who have gone ont to South Africa 
and hare quite recently seen inocnlafed with 
the colonr hatred have often proved more 
biltct even than tho«e who have been born 
in the country Jnst as converts to a new 
religion are almost invariably the most 
fanatical so these converts to race hatred 
prove in most cases tho worst offpnders 

One further point needs to ho born© lo 
mind very carcfnlly indeed The Banfas. 
who now are the predominant aboriginal race 
in fionth Africa are themselves invaders and 
intruders into the southern sub contiaeuL Tho 
white people catno to South Africa lone 
Icfore the'^o Bantu warriors came down 
“ desolation 

telund them and emptying the hnd of its 
VortrekVers wore tho 
f \ ‘’f these savage 

horde* Ttioiisin-’s of them perished while 
‘temning thoc© fcrnblo invasions Thl 
llottentotf* an- Du braon who were sparsely 
nhabi mg the hnd when the Butch caS 
hree lundred years before lad bren onwar- 

nir t?'?. nnsbm«D died 

ont Tlie llotfentoU snhmittcd to hired 
semrp. ard by infeminglmg wUh the wlHes 

bare row ler^tne l-nrafncnr* or •colenred* 

IKojh a, d,.‘.rgnWed from then™. 


who are called ‘natives’ If the Hottentots 
bad not come already under the service and 
protection of tho whites, they would have 
been exterminated like many other tribes 
which crossed the path of the intensely 
warlike Bantus It was during the so called 
‘Kaffir Wars’ against these invading Bantu 
armies that the Boers became embittered 
against them with a bitterness that still 
shows itself on December 16th, Diogaons 
Day, the memorial of a terrible slaughter of 
the Boers along with their women and 
children, by the Bantu chief Dingaon 

Tliere is another bitterness, which rankles 
in the hearts of these Boer farmers with 
almost equal depth It is their dislike of the 
English The memory of the Boer War is 
still fresh In spite of all that has been done 
to redeem the past by giving self government 
to the Dntch in South Afnca in such a 
manner that they are the virtual rulers of 
South Africa to day, nevertheless the bitter 
ness of the past still remains Above all, the 
memory of the deaths of thousands of their 
women and children lu the concentration 
camps (towards the end of the Boer War) 
stands between the Dutch and English 

Only one brave Eoglish woman Miss 
Fnuly Hobhouse, who exposed the evils of 
the camps and righted a great wrong thereby, 
n place in the hearts of the Dutch people 
of South Africa Her ashes are placed at the 
fool of the Memorial at Bloemfontein, which 
commemorates tho women and children who 
died in the Boer War I was lu Sonth 
Afnca when the last rites in honour of Emily 
pbhonse wore performed at Bloemfontein 
ry the Dutch National leaders, and my 
thoughts went back to one unforgettable day 
at Oroot Schnur, when I was called by Mr* 
Botha nt the request of Miss Emily Hobhouso 
to come out and see her on the Indian 
question in 1914 She whose heart was 
over with depressed peoples, all oier the 
world was ready to help to the utmost of 
her power ^fr Gandhi and his brave band 
of Passive Eesisters, at the lime when the 
Smuts Oandhi Agreement was being framed 
She lay back in her conch m Mrs Botha’s 
verandah w.th Table mountain looming 
P'®® tree, surronndiDg 
n T Her frailty was so 

1 ^ }i, as ifa gust of wind 

wZ tilow her away Tet 

which hsd •"'^f’mRablo spint 

^ reduced the War Office of Orest 
Unlan (o snr-onder even m tho greatest 
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heart of the war passion. Hated by her own 
coontrymeD, she was loved by tho Boers. In 
certain ways, she did more than anyone 
else to mahc possible the Smuts-Gaodhi 
Agreement ; for both General Smuts and 
General Botha bowed to her command. And 
from her bed. as an invalid, she commanded 
them both. 

TVe now come to the Indian problem itself 
in relation to the Dutch in South Africa. 

First of all. It must be undeTstoed that 
the majority of the Dutch do not come m 
contact with the Indians in any direct way. 
More than half the Dutch people have not 
even seen them at close quarters. For there 
are practically no Indians in the Orange 
Free State. There are only a lew thousand 
in the Cape Province and also in the 
Transvaal. Over eighty percent of the Indian 
community lives in Katal, which is a British 
Province. Thus, though the Dutch have been 
accustomed to dislike tho Indians, and to 
rank them with ‘coloured' people, and to 
call them ‘coolies,’ yet this dislike is rather 
abstract and theoretical than concceto aud 
practical 

The presence of Mr. Sastri, with bis 
perfect manners as a cnltared geotleman and 
faU dignity of ootfrard form and status, was 
a revelation to tbo Dutch in South Africa, 
far mote than to the English. It opened op 
to them a new kingdom of knowledge and 
illumination. For that reason tbeir news* 
papers, day by day, when the question of an 
Agent General from India was brought for- 
ward, said in so many words, ‘Give us Sasiri, 
and no one else.’ Indeed, so emphatically 
was Ibis said, that I am quite certain there 
would have been a grievous disappointmeot 
if he had in the end refused. 

One other fact is slowly dawning upon 
the mirds of the Dutch in South Africx It 
is this, that the people of India hare soSered 
under the British Yoke no less than tbein- 
selres, IVhen tho Indians kept calling themselves 
‘British’, and appealing to Great Britam to 
help them, they incurred the odinm of the 
Dutch. Tho Dutch people in South Africa 
felt that it was another British weight being 
thrown in the scale against them. They did 
cot forget also, that tho Indiana in South 
Africa were active supporters of tho British 
in the Boer War. For by their large 
ambolance corps, tho Indians set free very 
many Eoglish soldiers to fight against the 
Boers 

Therefore, in the past, India faas been 

18—2 


associated with Great Britain as an oppressor. 
But lately the direct dealing with the Indian 
Government, instead of through Great Britain, 
together with tbo presence of eminent Indians 
in Sooth Africa, and also the visit of Dntch 
nationalists to India, has opened their eyes 
to the fact that Dntch and Indians alike 
have suffered under the pressure of the all 
dominating British Empire, and that they 
are now both winning their freedom together. 

There is a feature of Dutch life in South 
Africa which may, in the long ran, do more 
than anything else to bring India and Sonth 
Africa into accord The Dutch are essentially 
a religious people. In tbo centuries that 
have passed, since they left Holland, they 
have kept up with wonderful vigour their 
religions Iifa It is tme, as I have shown 
above, that Calvinism combined with tbo Old 
Testament has caused a hardness and a 
literalness of intetpretation, lacking that 
‘sweetness and light’ which Matthew Arnold 
mentions as the centre of Christ’s own teach- 
ing. There is too much of the law of Moses 
among them and too little of the Sermon on 
tbo Mount. Nevertheless, there is a godliness 
which is most impressive both in tbeir homes 
and m tbeir lives. From this side, I have 
often felt, there is an approach to India 
which will make for understanding and 
appreciation. 

From the British in Natal, I have very 
littio hope on the Indian Question. They 
have sedulously cultivated a dislike for the 
Indians that has reached tho lowest depths of 
contempt. They resent intensely being called 
the ‘coolio province’ and would give the 
wot'd to got iid of tho Indian. The British 
in Natal dislike the Indian so much, that if 
they had their own way deportation would 
be a daily occurrence. Since they have been 
checked, their antipathy has incteasei From 
the British, therefore, I hare very little hope. 
Nothing could have been more stupid and 
getvilo than for some of tbo Indians in 
Natal, wishing to entry favour with tho 
English, starting a Union Jack campaign, as 
though they were more British than the British. 
Such foolish Indians only roused tho anti- 
pathy of the Dutch ; and tho British who 
•used theta as tools despised them all the 
more. 

While, then, I have very little hope from the 
British, I am, by no means, hopeless about tho 
Dutch. It has been possible for me to come 
very cl(^ to them indeed. In their Dutch 
UniveTslty, at Stellen boicb, I have been in- 
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Tited again and again as their honoured gaest 
The name of Rabindranath Tagore whose 
works they have read in Batch, has b“en an 
‘open «esame’ There seems to me very little 
except Ignorance now standing in the way of 
friendship between India and Batch Soath 
A(rica,i£ once the colourprejadice against the 
Indians is removed. Since the Batch already 
outnumber the English, and since ther 
snpenor nnmencal proportion is rapidly in- 
creasing, it IS Batch South Africa that will 


count in the fatare and Batch South Africa 
that will rule 

Therefore, even if the present Agreement 
has not given all we want and all we may 
reasonably require yet it repiesents an in 
valaable position won from which the whole 
future relations between the two countries 
may be reviewed In that review of new 
relations it must always now be remembered 
that the Dutch will have the preponderating 
voice when the final settlement comes 


CHINA’S STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 

Br TARAKNATH DAS JLA PnD 
IV 


M ost of the Chinese nationalists, who are 
certainly not commanists are grateful 
Pu- attitude to 

Chint They want to cultivate Rnssian 
mendsbip without being tools of the Soviet 
Government Soviet Rassia’s policy towards 
China has been actaated by two^ nnncioal 
motives ( 1 ) self preservation and (2) 
politically and 

economically It is an nndispntcd fact that 
ih? n the Bolshevik RovLhon 
wi«!! ^ ^ ®^ti8h Government has 
followed a policy which has been directly 
Knssian interesb 
ilj 1 intervened m South Russia 

and Archangel The British GoveruS 
connter revolutionary mov^ 
pie Sonet GoveromenL 
Ru^u was plagued by the foreign and to 
bv ^pt»sh sponsored invasions 

nea«nre against Itnssia lii.^ indirect 

nj," “"'If '“PP;rt to 

Ilc^tb., <?., .1,5 "o'™,* JU„U»„ot 

n»,.u cobid Coin's!.””, !IS 


directly, but aid“d Tarkey, Persia and 
Afghanistan to overthrow British supremacy, 
thus creating new states friendly to her and 
opposed to British imperialism Russia^a 
statesmen folly realize the value of Chinese 
fnendship politically, economically and in 
ternationally and particularly in relation to 
the safety of Siberia From the point of 
view of population strategic position and 
economic importance, Chinese friendship to 
Soviet Russia is more important than the 
combined support of Turkey, Persia and 
Afghanistan From the standpoint of Russian 
statOTmen, a Rnsso Chinese friendly under 
manding may in timo develop into a Russo 
Chinese-Japanese understanding to oppose 
Great Britain’s power in Eastern Asia lo 
#ny case, strengthening of Chinese sovereignty 
will mean that China will servo as a 
new and powerful factor in the “balaoce 
Of power” 10 the Pacific , and an 
awakened China will ceriamly thwart 
Un^h imperialism in Eastern Asia 

hrom this spirit of self preserv ation 
weakening of Great Bcitam and aiding Chm^ 
Al. ichlchenn as early as 1919 started 
negotiations with China, and particularly 

w’lk S conference 

Joffe, made it clear that 
«fc » authorities must not oxpoc‘ 

wai k,hina would follow the path of com 
monism Bat he expressed his views on 
Kosso Chinese relations m the following way 
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“Verv soon -wDI come the day when the Union 
ot Socialist Soviet Tlepoblics of Russia wjW be 
able to creet in a rowerfol and free Chma a friend 
and ally; and both of these allies, in the great 
strogglo for the libciation of the oppressed peoples 
of the world, will go forward hand in hand.” 

The above message of'Dr. Sun is ttwiay 
banging in the halls of the Son Tat Sen 
University established by the Russian 
Government, at Moscow, under the direction of 
“31. Kadet, for the training of Chinese yonng 
men. 

As early as 1919 and again in 1920 the 
Russian Bolshevik government made serious 
attempts to win Chinese support In retarn 
tor formal recognition Moscow promised to 
give up the Boxer indemuity, tbe settfements 
in Chinese treaty ports, extra-territoriality 
and tariff restriction^, besides converting 
tbe Chinese Eastern Railway into a purely 
commercial enterprise, which China would be 
able to bay ont entirely at some future date. 
Tho negotiation for recognition was carried 
.on by Yourin, Joffe and Karakhan in succes* 
Sion, and in 1921 the latter gained the end 
of Chinese recogoitlao of the Soviet regime 
in Russia, when the position of the Russian 
3nnl8ter to Peking was raised to Ambassador. 

About this time Dr. Sun Tat Sen asked 
the United States of America and other 
Powers to lecogolto the Chinese Nationalist 
povernment at Canton and co-operate with 
it, to bring about a unified natioQ.itist China; 
bnt they did not pay heed to his proposition. 
Dr, Sun then turned to Soviet Russia lor 
advisors • civil and military" who were very 
gladly supplied. It was the Soviet military 
officers who aided in training tho young 
Chinese military officers in the Natiood 
3Ii!itaTy College established by the Canton 
Government at 'Whamrao. Today these 
officers are tho leaders of the Chiaese nation- 
alist forces. One will not have to be a 
communist or a Soviet agent to recognire 
the truth of the statement of an Amcricaa 
student of Chino-Knssian relations : 

“Soviet Ru<!<t(a’s Foreisn Policy towards Asia, 
rarliciiirly (.’htca. has b«n the most poitentona 
ptcoo cf enlightened icterEaticc.vl philanthropy 
since France helped to make Amenca-nation.”' 

The Chinese nationalist movement has 
been characterised as violently anti-foreign. 
The Chinese people arc not angels, bnt 
humans. If all the important sea-poits of 


• KctcU cf Ash by Urfon CIc«e (Josef W'asM 
ton,Uil)). New York. G. P. Putenm * Sc 


Britain were occupied by France and if tho 
Pacific Coast of the United States were 
occupied by the Japanese, then the British 
and Americans will certainly fight to the 
last man to get lid of the foreign aggressors. 
Chinese sense of national honor demands 
that they should uphold their national 
sovereignty, even if it displeases some of the 
Great Powers. His Excellency Hon Sao-ke 
Alfred Sze. the Chinese Minister to ■Washing- 
ton. in a recent address has pointed out that 
Chinese are not inherently anti-foreign and 
foreigners are safe in China, if they wish 
to live within the Chinese law. He said . — 


"‘Those of you who aro not familiar with 
conditions in the Far East will perhaps be sur- 
prised when I tell you that of the Mestemers m 
China at present moment, that is. not counting 
the Japanese, there are more hviog under tho 
Chinese law In other words tho number of 
foreigners having a specially favoured tieaty status 
now m China is less than that of those who are 
without such special rights and privileges. This 
proves conclusively that foreigners can live and 
trade in China without specul tre.aty status. 


“You have lately heard a good deal of the 
sending of war-sbips. mannes and troops to Chinn, 
ostensibly for (he sole purpose of protection, as if 
there were or bad been loss of foreign lives 
through unwarranted attack by Chinese. Such is 
not tbe case. But Chinese blood has been shed 
end Chinese lives have been lost by the action 
of Coteigners. w hde the Btiti&h and certain other 
governments fear serious danger to the property 
acd life of their sabonals, the Germans, the 
AustnjDv. tbe Russians aud nationals of other 
countries continue to lire and trade in peace in 
China without theit home gervemments . oriiering 
militarv or nav.al forces to China. One fails to 
heat Uerlin. ^'lenna or Moscow sending naval 
units or military forces to protect their nationals 
in China. Tho controversies between China and 
the powers will not be settled by the threat of the 
use of gunpowder. But I trust and believe that 
they will be settled by according jusUco to the 
natiQU which mvented gunpowder. 

“My people aro not anti-foreign. but we are 
anU-foreign-sgCTe*sion. There is as much difference 
between anti-foreign and anfi-fore'gn'aggress’on as 
between light and darkness. It is our earnest 
wish to respect tbe legitimate interests of foreign- 
ers. YVe have ao desire to do mjusUco to or in- 
flict h.'irdsbip on anybody, but on the other hand 
we wish others to treat us with justice and fair 
pby and return to ns these sovereign rights tnat 
they have taken away from us. What the Chines 
have been strugsUng (or is to get r.d of a forei'Ti 
imp^ed soper-sfafo in China. The struggle vnll 
conUnne. as it should, ell tho goal is reached 
_K- v.ii V... tjojy independent within 


Tbe Chiaese nationalists are fighting for 
Kbcity aDd_ international justice ; and they 
should receive support and recognition from 
all frcedcm-loviog peoples of the woili 
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Today the Chinese nationalists are Bght- 
iDg against foreign irapenalists Chinese 
militarists and commnnists Thus China is 
not only passing through a tremendous 
reTolntion. but is tom with cinl wars and 
factional fights Foreign imperialists profess 
to be fnendly to China, hot claim that as 
long as China is under the grip of civil war 
and there is no 'itable government to deal 
with, they cannot mate any concession to 
China in tho form of revision of the nn- 
eQnal treaties , on the contrary, they most 
use force it necessary to protect the lives 
and property of Iheit nationals in China 
enjoying tbe benefits from the unequal 
treaties to the disadvantage of tbe Chinese 
Among the foreign powers, it is now quite 
clear that Great Britain snppoited by 
America, is bent upon demonstration of force 
against China, in violation of all practices of 
• international law Today there are over 
80 000 British soldiers and marines, field 
artillery and five sqnadroos of British aiC' 
forces and a powerful section of the BciUsh 
navy within Chinese territorial jarisdictiou 
Mr Baldwin’s China policy is no better than 
that of Lloyd Georges Tarkish policy Lloyd 
George to crush the Turkish nationalists 
under the leadership of Keraal Pasha con 
centreted a large British fleet and forces 
and called npon the British dominions as 
well ns Franco and Italy to side with Britain 
ID her gallant fight to destroy the last 
scmblanco of the Ottoman Empire , and to 
day Mr Baldwin has sent a powerful Dntish 
fleet, and British forces and is seeking tho 
CO operation of Powers to uphold British 
policy in Chino. As in the case of Turkey. 
Franco and Italy did not support Orcat 
Britain, and Ras«iaaidcd the Turkish national* 
jsts in every way, so Britain to save her 
faco had to take tho initiative to sign tbo 
treaty of Ijausinnc, and thus recognize fall 
sovereignty of Turkey, hr rcraoring the last 
vertigo of “capitulations fimilatly Britain 
ia her China policy finds that Japan and 
Russia arc not only unwilling to side with 
BnlaJn. I at arc ready to aid tho Chinese 
nationalists. Franco under tho leadership of 
M Bnand does not want to follow the policv 
(f intcrsention in China, and thus alienate 
•lapan. Russia and China Italy as a matter 
( gesture and to a'^nre the Bnti»h Oovero* 
lent that ihe will aid the Bnti-h in any 
jpec al contingency, has sent a war ship 


and America is following the carefully 
defined opportunist policy of bullying China 
in CO operation with Bntain, and at toe 
same time avoiding any commitment to an 
aggressive and coercive policy against the 
Ghine‘'e nationalists It is well-known and 
apparent to aU who are carefully observant 
of British policy in the Onent, that the 
Baldwin Government is making a show ot 
force towards the Chinese nationalists to 
please the die hards and at the same tins 
has been finding a way towards peacemi 
settlement with the Chinese, to please the 
British merchants, who are suffering tremen 
donsl} from loss of business due to boy 
cott of British goods and the openly hostue 
attitude of the Chinese nationalists against 
all forms of British interests in China. ^ 
important section of the British Labor 
and Trade Union Congress is also opposw 
to the British imperialist policy in China , as 
is evident from the following resolniion 
adopted by the Trade Union Congress on 
April 28 1027 

It IS contended that the great naval 
and air forces now concentrated m China consii<“ » 
an immolate danger to world #11 

signatories urge immediate witbdTa^l oi 
British armed forces from China. l\e 
urge soppoit for the demands of British 
that the privileges wmng from China by waf »»' 
bo renounced including extra territoriality lo*® 
control of the mantime eastoms and forei»“ 
Settlements and concessions ^ 

■The British tabonr movement has 
the RwakeoiDK of the Eastern races who have 
tho great reserve army for capitalist 
and has denounced the exploitation of k/“, 
labour, particularly of women and children ,rc^*’*'^ 
that low paid labour m China means depresses 
wages and employment m Bntam _ _ 

The Bntnh workt*-3 arc faced by a 
ment m&vmre designed to destroj the PO'^®L^ 
tho British Labour movement It is thcre'oro 
important that tho Bntisti workers should 


stop tho war m China by every means in - .. 
power and give their whole hearted soppn” ‘ 
tho Chioeso NiUonslist movement whtrn » 
dcvelopiQg trade uniomsra for the proloction u 
tbe Chineso workers , 1 . 

It 13 the samo government animated by 
same motives which is attempting to d^stry i ‘‘ 
hard «on liberties of the Bntish trade nnion'*r'ovw 
ment and waging war against tho Cniaes 
workers' 

—Tunes (Ijondon) Apnl 29 19-' 

As tho Governraent of Lloyd George hsd 
to givo up its Turkish adventure so it ** * 
foregono conclusloj that the British Oorof® 
ment, unless something unforeseen hapP'’'’’* 
will not follow the policy of carrying 00 w»f 
■gainst China without fall support 
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other powers, particnlarly America, and may 
even take diplomatic steps to lead a conference 
in favor of restoration of Chinese sovereign 
rights. This will come, as soon as the 
British feel that the Chinese nationalists are 
paining in power in their stmggla against the 
Chinese militarists and commnnists. It is 
needless to say that Britain and America 
cannot afford to follow an aggressive policy 
towards China while Japan is following the 
policy of “enlightened peace towards China” 
and thns conquering Chinese market for the 
benedt of Japanese commerce and possibly 
for a ChinO'Japanese understanding. The 
British Government had to change its Tnrkish 
policy because of the international sitnation 
and a United Tnrkey nnder the mneh de- 
nounced Turkish leader Hemal Fasha So if 
the Chinese can present a united front, owing 
to the particularly favorable international 
sitnation, Britain will have to deal with the 
Chinese nationalists on their terms, and China 
like Japan and Turkey, will be freed from 
foreign dcminatlon. 

VI 

Civil VTar in China is a menace to the 
canse of Chinese nationalism ; becaose in 
the face of foreign intervention the Chinese 
nationalists ate forced to concentrate (heir 
energy to combat civil wars and factional 
fights. As long as Civil War will prevent 
China from presenting a noited (rout against 
the foreign imperialists, there is no reason 
to expect that the Chinese people will be 
able to reap the full benefit of the Chinese 
Revolution. 

Civil War in China is not due to “comma- 
nalism or religions fanaticism,” but it is a 
fight for power between the militarists, 
nationalists and commnnists The militarists, 
like General Chang Tso-Lin, the Haneburian 
War Lord and the Dictator of the Northern 
Oovemment at Peking, the poet-Oeneral Wn 
Fei-Fu and their adherents are opposed to 
the nationalist forces. The Chinese War 
liords, like the Chinese nationalists, profess 
to be patriotic and believe that they are 
anxious to bring about a united China, free 
from foreign control. They believe that this 
can be accomplished through their leadership, 
which really means by the establisbmpnt of 
dictatorship and militarism. The Chinese 
^lilitarists do not believe in the so-called 
democratic form of government, and they 
are opposed to the nationalists as radicals. 


To the Chinese Communists, who are led by 
the Soviet agents, the Chinese nationalists 
are not radical enough in their external and 
internal policies The Chinese Communists 
want to abrogate al! the existing unequal 
treaties and ignore all unjust foreign rights 
in China, even if they are guaranteed by 
the existing treaties. They want to establish 
a Government in Cliina, following the 
example of Russia, which will be dominated 
by so-called peasants and workers. However, 
the Chinese Commnnists class themselves 
as "real” Chinese nationalists and opposed 
to all militarists. 

All the Chinese nationalist factions are 
supposed to be following the path mapped 
out by the late Dr. Sun Yat Sen. They are 
at present divided into four distinct groups : 

(1) Those who are following the so-called 
Christian General Feng, who. with his army, 
IS now in North-western China, biding his 
time to take the leadership, Feng is friendly 
to Soviet Russia and recently visited Moscow 
where his son is studying in the Son Yat 
Sen University, established by the Soyiet 
Oovemment, which is directed by If Radek. 

(2) The Cbiuese nationalist group who 
belong to the extreme left'and have establish- 
ed their government at Hankow and who are 
supposed to be following the commnnist 
trend, dictated by Soviet Rnssian advisors 
like M Borodin and others. (8) The moderate 
Chinese nationalists, under the leadership 
of General Chiang kai-Shek who have 
established a new nationalist Government at 
Nankiog Chiang kai-Sbek is opposed to the 
communists within the nationalist rank, and 
is determined to free the Chinese nationalist 
Party— Kuo-min-tang party— from the com- 
mnnist inlluence and is actnally carrying on 
war against the Hankow Government (4) 
The nationalist Government of Canton which 
has declared its independence of all nationalist 
groups, particnlarly the Hankow and Nanking 
Qoveraments. 

The Chinese nationalists believe that 
miUtarism or autocratic rule of various 
provincial "War Lords, seeking to augment 
their own power for personal gain and pres- 
tige, is the true cause of the present chaos 
in China CMneso nationalists advocate 
immediate abolition of military governorship 
for provinces and establishment of such a 
form of government, in which military 
anthorily should be sub-servient to civil 
power, which in turn must represent the 
will of the people, expressed through a truly 
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responsible government of the Chinese 

people 

Ko one can predict the course of the 
conflict between the nationalists and mili- 
tarists in China But to all impartial 
observers, it is apparent that the Chinese 
people in general are lo sympathy with the 
ideals of the Chinese nationalists, and it is 
through the popular sympathy and co- 
operation that the forces of the Kuo min-tang 
bavo been so eminently successful in their 
fight against the militarists The nationalist 
army, under General Chiang kai Shek, has 
undoubtedly a military genius at its head, 
and the rank and file are inspired by the 
ideal of freeing China from the tyranny of 
the Chinese militarists and their foreign 
supporters However, the weapon which has 
been most effectively used by the Koo- 
mm-tang is the weapon of propaganda among 
the people and the soldiers of the enemy 
ranks The Chinese nationalists have ex- 
tensively used the weapon of the general 
strike, and sympathetic mass>demoostratioos. 
in their favour, have preceded the victorious 
entry of the nationalist army in cities 
like Shanghai, Hankow and Nanking 

To secure the support of tbo Chinese 
people, the ICuo-min tang leaders have used 
their propaganda machines, m the form of 
proclamations of military officers The 
following, issued after the fall of Shasgbai 
to nationalist hand , is a typical example 
of it. — 


' nhaDRhai— March 23 —General Tai Chnne hsi, 
Commander cf the Southern forces in Sbanchai 
and Chief of the Staff to Genenl Chiang hai-Shek 
the Southern Commander in Chief has imdrc^scd a 
B-anfesto to the Chinese people saying — 

tor ISO) eighty years the Impenalists. under 
the protection of unequal treaties have icdnced 
China to a state of vassalage AftO" the rerolutioo 
of 1011 the ImpenaliMs continnalb snppitcd the 
Ch.\n<!?A r.f.es aid frona 

which thej waged war for tlie past hftecn (15) 
years On the one hand the foreign imperialists 
have checked tho dovelormont of Chinese ranc^lion 
nnd industries and on Uie other hand have secured 
V, for ihemeclvrs Fpccia! pnvileses 

Hut th" ChicCFQ have awakened and %3nchai. 
trrtatcst commercial centre in the tar hast 
will Iccomo not only a stiorc l>a«e for Chioe«o 
^al^ODallsm but for tie world revolution The 
Chinese people must distirfmi«h however, l>ctweeo 
nltackiPR lirpenalism and fcrcicncrs. They moat 
rot ic»ult fore pnera or dcstroj their property” 
De Ttinti iLoudon). March 24 1027, pace 14. 


It rray rot bo generally known (in India) 
tlat flo Chinc*e nationalists, in co-opcralion 
with the Indian revolntionists abroad, earned 
on systematic propaganda among tho Indian 


soldiei^, and leaflets urging the Indian 
soldiers not to attack the Chinese, striving to 
free their country from foreign oppression, 
but to go back to India to work for the 
freedom of India, were circulated among the 
Indian soldiers Some of tho Indians were 
arrested by the British authorities in Shanghai 
for carrying on such subversive propaganda 
It seems clear that the British authorities 
thought it wise not to send any more Indip 
soldiers to China, fearing that they might be 
infected with the propaganda which might 
later on spread m the Indian army m Iii“^ 
after the leturn of the Indian soldiers to 
India from China 

The Chinese nationalists have carried oa 
systematic propaganda among the English 
sailors and soldiers The following is * 
sample of a leaflet widely circulated among 
the British sailors — 


e 


“British sailors we must know that yon ^ 
sent here to fight armless people who are 
by ideals of independence and democracy 
are sent here to crush a revolutionary movemw 
which struggles against militarism . 
Qoiemment Bj the Chxntse PtqpU, Of 
P<oj>U and For the Chinese People This is 
-our busmens Don’t interfere I Go back to youf 

Do not be fooled by your masters, the British 
capitalists and their servants your officers on“ 
admirals Do away with that damned supe^u- 
tions raco*hatred. Wo are your fnends, and Mys 
more m common with you than you have '"T'" 
ypnr own countrymen of that type who sent j0° 
Either go btek home or join us for the ssf®,?* 
the liberofion of all the exploited masses oi 
world and for the sake of your own liberation 
Bntish sailors, you como to China at » v®® 
when a Democritio Revolution goes on herQ ly'J 
aro sent to bo Ilenchmen (of tho British cap'tali»iy 
against this Revolution The Climcso workers anu 
peasants will not stand it They will pnt “f.® 
hitter struggle for their independence and 
Remember that 1 Do not think about us, theCiun«3 
toiling masses as about tho ‘Clunks’ whom ,7““ 
can slaughter like entUe Those times 
passed for ever Do not interfere hi— 
Revolution This is onr own affair ' The 
tLondon) MarLh21.1D27 


II IS generally evpccted that 
fights among the Chinese nationalists will he 
soon over and tho Chineso nationalists under 
the leadership of General Chiang tai She*, 
eappoitcd by tho majority of CIune®o 
intcllegentsii, merchant®, stndents, workers and 
peasants will bo supreme According to a Parts 
despatch of April 27. to tho 
AVm/c Aoc7/ric/iffjj, already the far sighted 
Chineso nationnhsts m Europe aro in accord 
with the programme of OcDcral Chiang kai* 
Sbtk After a meeting of thn Kuo-min tsrig 
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party io Earope, held in Paris, the General 
secretary of the party has made tnown his 
views officially to the French press to the 
following effect : — 

“The Kuo-min-taac Party is for Chiaeso 
mtionalism and not for the Third International. 
They are not followin™ the teachings of Karl 
liaiT or Lenm. Oa the contrary they are_tTyiiyr 
to fulfil the ideals of the late Dr Snn Tat Sen. by 
secnnnc complete independence of China from 
foreign control, abobtion of all tine<iaal treaties 
and eadinc of all ooaoessions The Chinese people 
and the Kuo-min-tans Par^ fully appreciate the 
Inendshlp of Soviet Russia wbicn has given dp 
extra-temtorial iunsdictioa. coae«>ssions and nn* 
canal, trcitica; hut they cannot allow the Soviet 
agents to carry oa propaganda or acttvitt-^ in 
China which may be detrimental ta Cbmefe 
interesti Xn future the Kno-tnm-Una Partv in* 
Earope vritl follow the moderate coarse, ooilmed 
by Oeneral Cbaog bai-SheV. who, as a fnend and 
disciple of Sun Yat Sen. is trying to carry oot h's 
programme of united Chinv ruled by a democranc 
popi'ar Oaveratnent for the interest of the Chinese 
people.” 

It seems to ns that Great Britain nod 
Ameries. Japan aud France trill support 
Chian; kal*Sheh, with the expectation 
that throngh his efforts China will be 
prevented from championing Soviet Rnssian 
policy, particularly in foreign affair?. It is 
conceivable that Great Britain and America 
might have learnt their lessons that, because 
they failed to support the Oovemoeot of 
Kerensky adequately, the Bolshevists secnred 
the upper hand in the fight for control of 
Russia. Similarly, if the moderate elemeot of 
the Chinese nationalists, led by General 
Chiaag tai-SheV, be not supported by the 
governments of Great Britain and the United 
States, and these governments follow the 
policy of interreatjon in China, as they 
tried in Rnssia, they will strengthen the 
hands of Soviet Russia and thh Chinese 
radicals. 

In fast, it is now an open secret that, Jlr. 
Coolidge's government is not anxious to 
adopt any farther coercive measures against 
the Ctdnese nationalists, to enforce the 
demands presea^ to the Hankow Gorem- 
Reat regarding the ^Tanking affairs. The 


American government wilt prefer that Chiang 
k^i-Shek overthrows the Hankow Govern- 
ment and follows a pro-American foreign 
policy. General Chiang ka\-Sbek has proved 
himself to be a diplomat ns well as a 
military genius. The Powers, particnlarly 
Britain and America, have been very loud 
a^nst the Chinese natioanlists, on the 
pfetext that they were tools of the Soviet 
Government in Russia and fhns enemies of 
law and order By taking steps to free the 
Koo-min-tang Party from the control of the 
Chinese radicals and Russian inQaence, he 
hits taken steps to test American friendship 
apd the sincerity of various declarations of 
the Baldwin Government. General Cbiang’s 
victory over the radicals will mean that the 
former will be able to demand considerate 
tfeatment from the Powers, particularly 
Aiaenca and Britain General Chiang thinks 
that for the snccess of the nationalist cause, 
it IS necessary that the nationalists mast 
avoid. ID every possible way, foreign inter- 
vention ID China. If through General 
Cbtang's sagaoitv. the Chinese salionalists 
can follow a course which may insure that 
there will be no intervention against the 
Katiooahst cause by the Powers, then the 
Chinese miliarisU will either have to come 
to terms with the Chinese nationalists peace- 
ably. or the Chinese nationalist forces will 
ijjarch toward? Peking. 

The future of the _ Chinese nationalist 
cause depends largely, if not entirely, upon 
the termination of the Chinese Civil XTar. 
It is needless to say that the Chinese 
nationalists will not sacrifice the fnndamental 
principles of their programme to purchase 
iptemafional snpport or to secure a truce 
with the militansts; and it is to be hoped 
that in the near fature the object of the 
Chinese Rcvolntion will be fulfilled with 
the victory of the Chinese nationalist canse. 

(.Ccneliidcd) 
lIcstCH, Geksiavt. 

Jfay J, 1327, 
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Tision o! a memljer ol its own steel fraiQB 
The Gorernment cannot lightly ignore the 
facts figares and conclnsions drawn in it 
This IS why I have taken cate to qnoto from 
it It observes 


highly beneScial toeasuto wonld be welcomed 
by Government and would meet with no 
opposition whatsoever from it but its atlitade 
has staggered ns all 

The Assembly has established a convention 
that It will not oppose the mere introduction 
of a bill Bound bv this convention, the 
Homo member did not — he could not oppose 
thft introdiiotiQu of this Bill but he could 

iii« luiiuuu^u'ju UL ims uiii uu.<i “ , . . opinion Ol a ueimiie auiiuue oi ll 

not restrain himself and laid the gauntlet at practice cannot bat be beneficial 
the feet of the Health Maternity and Child 
welfate wotkers the doctors and the social 
reformer by saying that he would oppose it 
at all fntnre stages It is very unfortunate 
that the Government has taken a very hostile 
attitude to the raising of the age of con ent 
and tho marriageable age since the question 
was first mooted m 1^)21 in the League of 
^atlons on the question of traffic in white 
girls. Is it not very strange that a Govern- 
ment which IS very fond of proclaiming that 
it IS the ma btip ol the dnmb Indians should 
actively and consistently oppose all attempts 
to improve a pernicious practice which is 
cutting tho ground from under their very 
feet It 18 not very curious that Englishmen 
with all their proud feelings of respect for 


Tt 13 difficult to gauge to what extent the 
statatoiy sanction contributes to the fall m the 
number of infant marriages but as was remarkea 
by my predecessor the indirect effect on public 
opinion of a definite attitude of the state towards 


Might I also tell the Law officers of the 
Government that the marital tie carries with 
it the coningal right for the husband to the 
immediate society of the wife Under the 
general principles of marriage laws and the 
lawsof all civilized countries a wife cannot 
refosetohve with her husband The courts will 
always give a decree for the restitution of 
coD)ugal rights if Bven a child wife refas_es 
to live with her husband Now section 375 
of the Indian Penal Code threatens to send 
the husband to )ail for 10 years if he has 
access to his wife under 13 years of age Ih 
therefore follows as a logical coosequence 
that the minitaum martiageable age should 
be tbe ^ame av (he age id this section 


woraanbood slionld not only connive but be There is no fon in allowing a man to assume 
actively participating lu bringing about on- hy law a cerlain status, viz, of husband, which 
‘ ” ' ■ carries with it certain rights viz^ to the society 

of tbe wife and yet sending him to jail if he 
avails himself of those rights. 

Bbaratpur Mysore and Baroda States 
have laws forbidding marriages below certim 
years China has passed a law forbidding 
marriages of girls below 16 and of boys 
below 18. Jlany European countries have 
minimum marriageable ago laws thongh tho 
lostitntion of early marriage is unknown to 
them 'What then is there to prevent our 
Legislalnro from passing such a measnro ^ 
what IS there for the Government to oppose 
this biU ’ Is it its alien nature, cussedness 
disregard for tho welfaro of tho Uindns or 
something else ? If we aro denied political 
t w ,u u- 1 . I lu r retoms can wo also not have social reforms 

So ofOovemm" Ul ^“7^ “4e«hve dSMrpiss“'this 

c" c >L It « "»■>- InaoKot “tcoplca ol God ’ bccomtns wido>« 

’irr'A’ S” 


told misery which is tho nocesaarj consequence 
of early marriages’ 

3fay I also bnng to the Oovcinuients 
notice tho following reply which was given 
to an interpellation in the Legislative Assembly 
only a few days after its inauguntion 

“23 lali Qirdhan I/il Aniwalx Po the 
aovetmvetil inl«*ad to undcrUko legislation 
lorl iddmz marn.-u:e at girU b^’toro the aso of 11 
ana that c( leva tn-fore the nse ol 14 ’ 

Mr S I’ ODonnel The answer is in tho 
nejniivc. Oorcrament consider that under pie^cnt 
condilKwa, m a m.a*tor of this ktnd winch 
intinatc r cftncersi the «oeu! customs and 
rt' roin Irf'liefj of the people u U ptcfmble that 
the iniialive *ioald (■e taken by non ofDaah 
n*h'r tji-an lydovornnienC'— Lw’Utivc As emUy 
Jicla'es \oL 1 1* 1’’$ for l"lh lebmary lOil 
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Advanced pcduc opinion’. 

Vhile condemning the practice of early 
■wifehood and motherhood in his boot, 
Tnbercnlosis in India, Laokester meets the 
argnment that a warm climate favouis 
precosity and that girls in India devolop at 
an earlier age than in more temperate 
climates thus : 

“Let even as much as two years be conceded 
and m place of 18 years, which may be reckoned 
as the lower limitmfr asre m ordmary cases of 
marriage in the vest, let 16 years be the age which 
popular opinion shall regard as the norma) one for 
tuamase in this country. The leBult would he an 
incalculable gam in the health of women of India 
■and also in that of the children whom they bear.” 

Following this advice the advanced social 
reformer wonld do well to keep in mind 
that 16 and 18 should be the niinimam 


marriageable age for girls and boys respective- 
ly. Let him move amendments to this bill 
to raise the age to this ideal or at least to 
14 for girls and 16 for boys and also for the 
addition of a clause which would penalise 
the parent or guardian who violates the law.. 
But if he fails in his amendments let him 
accept the present bill as a first step 
towards legislation providing a minimum age 
for marriages. Let the Health, Maternity and 
Child-welfare organisations, the Hindu Sabha,. 
the Arya Samaj, the Women’s Association 
under the able leadership of Mrs. Cousins 
and the Mohila Samitis and other social bodies 
all work incessantly till they have seen this 
bill in Us present or improved form and also 
the amending bill of Sir Hati Singh Gour 
placed on the statute book. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN JAPAN 

Bi T. K. VADIVELU 


ITK the restoration of the Mikado 
(Emperor) to bis legitimate rights as 
the supreme ruler in 18C3 commences 
the new era of Modern Japan. The visit of 
the American Expeditionary Squadron, under 
the command of Commodore Perry in 1853. 
marked an epochal change in the history of 
Modem Japan, with the result that (be 
conntry was gradually led into closer associa- 
tion with the western world For the previous 
three hundred years the actual administrative 
power of the country had rested with the 
Shogun (feudal lord) But with the restoration 
of the emperor the entire system of national 
hie in politics, social order, and edncational 
policies underwent radical reform. 

The early history of Japan was mostly 
influenced by Chinese culture. The teachings 
of Buddhism and Confucianism constitated 
the basic factorsin the development of Chinese 
civilizaiioa. The introduction of Confacianism 
into Japan dates back to 285 A.D. when Wani 
was invited to the Mikado's court Buddhism 
was introduced about the middle of the sixth 
century of the Christian era During this 
period frequent exchange of visits of priests 
and students took place between Japan and 
China and Korea. 


The Nara epoch covered the eighth cenfnry 
followed by the Heian epoch which continued 
until the twelfth century. Art and literature 
flourished dniing these epochs. This period 
ushered in an era of military rule marked 
by the contiauons rising and falling of different 
ruling houses. This may be called the dark 
age ID Japanese history during which time 
edncation was entirely neglected. It was only 
enjoyed by a small group of people, vix., 
priests, courtiers and other non-military 
people, leyasu Tokugawa. the founder of the 
Tokugawa Shognnate in 1603, was one of the 
greatest military Ie,sders and statesmen Japan 
has produced. Under the regime of the 
Tokugawas more liberal and universal 
edncation was encouraged. As a result 
classical studies were revived and many 
notable scholars appeared. 

In 1868 His Imperial Majesty the late 
Emperor Meiji promulgated the famous 
charter oath of five articles, which is called 
the Magna Charts of the Japanese Empire. 
The principles embodied in the Jlagna Charfa 
are of a most radical nature— being a charge 
from the most conservative feudalistic idea 
to the most progressive modem idea. These 
hve articles read as follows : 
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spread in all parts of onr system, there will 
be no resisting power left in us, all tho limbs 
of onr social system will ceaso tofanctlon and 
we shall all collapso much before the time 
comes — if it comes at all when child-mamages 
will be abolished. VTe can ill afford tobo 
silent spectators to the ram of onr race. Like 
prudent surgeons, let os apply the sharp 
knife of a legislative enactment and powerful 
propaganda. 


The Two Bills 

In order to pul n stop to this snicidal 
policy of early marriages Dr. Sir Han 
Singh Gonr— the indomitable fighter for 
social reform Ihrongh legislation nod 5lr. 
liar Bilas Sarda have introduced Dills id the 
Legislative Assembly. Under the terms of 
Section 376 of the Indian Penal Code any 
person who has seioal intercourse with his 
wife under thirteen years of ago is guilty 
of rape and is punishable with iroprisonmenl 
which may extend to ten years and also 
with fine. Sir Hari seeks to raise the age 
to fourteen. , ,, . 

According to the Hindu Child-Mamage 
Dill of ilf. Har Bilas Sarda no marriage 
of a IHoda girl under twelve years ot age 
M of a Hindu boy under fifteen years will 
be valid IS S 3 and 4) The marriage of a 
Hindu girl between the age of ll-l« years 
will be valid if her guardian obtains a 
license, (tom the Distnc! llesi'tr.le o( Iho 
place where the girl ordinarily reside^, autho* 
rising or permitting such marriage ^S5) 
Magistrate shall grant a license to the 
guardian who files a writfen applrcation with 
“an afhdavit swearing to the fact that the 
girl has completed her eleventh year, and 
that the guardian conscientiously believes that 
tho tenets of the religion, which tbo girl 
professes, enjoin that the girls should not bo 
kept nnmarried any longer 

The statement ot objects and reasons 
attached to the bill, says: 

1 “Tho oVject of Iho Bill is two.fold. The 
main cbiect. b? declaring inralid . the mamagea 
of Birla below 13 years of ase, is to put a s^ 
to such girls hocoming widows. The second object, 
by laying down the minimum marriageable aces 
of boys and girls. IS to prevent, so far as may.be 
their physical and moral detenoraiion by removing 
a principal obstacle to their pliyaical and mental 
development. , , .v •. 

2. The deplorable feature of the sifoation, 
however is that the raaionly of these chua widows 
are prevented by Hindu cuitoin and usage from 
re-marrying. Such a lamentable sta’e of auairs 
mats m no country, civiUscd or uncivilised, in tho 


world. And It is high time that'tho law came to 
the assistance of the^e helpless victims of social 
castoms. which, whatever th®ir origin or juiti- 
ftcation in old days, arc admittedly out of dice and 
aro tho source of untold miserj' and barm at the 
present time. 

3. According to the Brahmans, the most 
ancient sod the most authorltitive book containmg 
the laws of the Hindus, the minimum marriageable 
ago of man is 31, and of woman !G. And i! tho 
welfare of the girl were the only consideration in 
fixiog tho age. the law should tlx 1C as the 
romimum age for the valid marriage of a girl. But 
amongst Hindus, there are people who bold the 
belief that a girl should not remain unroamed 
alter she attains puberty. And as in this country, 
some girls attain puberty at an age as early as 
12. the Bill fixes 13 as tho minimum age for the 
valid marriage of a Umdu girl. 

4. In order however, to make the Bill accept- 
able to the most conservative Hindu opinion 
provision is made m the Bill that for conscientious 
rcasooa. the marriage of a Hindu girl would bo 
permissible even when she is 11 ye.srs old. No 
llindu Sastra enjoins marriage of a girl before she 
atuma puberty, and the time has arrived and 
PQblic opinion sufficiently developed when the 
first step towards the accomplishraeat of the social 
reform so necessary for the removal of a great 
injustice to its helpless victims and eo essential 
to the interests of a largo part of humanity, should 
be taken, by enacuog a law declaring invalid tho 
mamag*s of prls below 11 years of age. 

5. With regard to boys, the Sastrns do not 
enjoin mainage at a particular ace. Thoughtful 
pubtic opinion amongst Hindus would fix 18 as tho 
mifiimom marnageabJe age for a boy, Out as 
some classes of Hindus would regard such 
legislation as too drastic, the Bill takes tho line 
of least resistance by providing 16 years as the 
age below which the marnago of a Hindu boy 
ehall.bo invalid. Even in Kaglaod, where child 
mamages are unknown and early iQ3rri<tze3 a'o 
exceptions, it has been found . necessary to fix the 
ages below which boys and girls may not marry." 

It will thas appear that thongh the author 
in accordance with the thoughtful public 
opinion among Hindus would fix 18 as the 
mioimum marriageable age for boys and 16 for 
girls Yet he out of regard for the suscepti- 
biUties and feelings of tho orthodox and 
conservatives and in order to meet their so- 
c.alled religions and conscientious obji^ctions 
and as a first step in legislation affecting 
miaimum marriageable age, has drafted his 
bill on moderate and non-contentions lines so 
that it might bo plain sailing and take the 
line of no resistanco or opposition. It may 
also bo noticed that tho bill does not provide 
any punishment, whatsoever to the parent or 
guardian who marries the child under age. 
It simply declares such marriago invalid. 

OovEavuENT OerosiTios 

It was understood that such a non-confen- 
tioDs and extremely non-coutentious god jft 
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hdoeficial measure would be welcomed vision of a member of ils own steel frame 
t oLernSr S no Iho Goveromeut cannot HgMy ‘5= 

“bTef^erld't^Sr ^ care .oToirirom 

The^Assembly has established a coQveotioo it K observes 
that it will not oppose the mere introdncbon ig difficult to cause to what extent the 

of a bill Bound by this convention, the statutory sanction contributes to the fait m the 
Home member did not— he could not oppose nnmber of infant marriages but as was remarked 
Ibe inlrodncUon otlbisB.il hut he conld lil “I 


not restrain himself and laid the gauntlet at 
the feet of the Health Maternity and Child 
welfare workers the doctors and the social 
reformer by saying that he would oppose it 
at all future stages It is very unfortunate 
that the Government has taken a very hostile 
attitude to the raising of the age of con&ent 
and the marriageable age since the question 
was first mooted in 1921 in the League of 
Nations on the question of traffic in white 
girls Is it not very strange that a Govern 
raent which is very fond of proclaitniDg that 
it is the » 2 a hap of the dumb Indians shootd 
actively and consistently oppose all attempts 
to improve a pernicious practice which is 
culUng the ground from under their very 
feet It IS not very curious that Eaglisbmen 
with all their proud feelings of respect for 
womanhood should not only connive but be 
actively participating m bringing about un 
told misery which is the necessary consequence 
o! early marriages ? 

May 1 also bring to the Governmeots 
notice the following reply which was given 
to an interpellation in the Legislative Assembly 
only a few days after its inauguration 

“23 I ala Girdhan Lai Agarwala. Do the 
UovernTncnt intend to undertake leRiaUtion 
forhddiag roamace ot girls before the age ot 11 
and that of bovs before the aue of 14 ’ 

Mr b 0 Donnel The answer is in the 


opinion of a definite attitude of the state towards 
toe practice cannot but be beneficial 

Might I also tell the Law officers of the 
Government that the marital tie carries ivith 
it the coniugal right for the husband to the 
immediate society of the wife Under the 
general principles of marriage laws and the 
lawsof all civilized countries a wife cannot 
refusetolive with her husband The courts will 
always give a decree for the restitution of 
coujngal rights if even a child wife refuses 
to live with her husband Now section 375 
ot the Indian Penal Code threatens to send 
the husband to jail for 10 years if he has 
access to bis wife under 13 years of age H 
therefore follows as a logical consequence 
that the minimum marimgeable age should 
be the same as the age in this section 
There is no fun in allowing a man to assume 
by law a certain status viz, of husband which 
carries with it certain rights viz to the society 
of the wife and yet sending him to jail if he 
avails himself of those rights 

Bharatpur Mysore and Baroda States 
have laws forbidding marriages below certain 
years China has passed a law forbidding 
marriages of girls below 16 and of boys 
below 18 Many European countries have 
minimum marriageable age laws though the 
institution of early marriage is unknown to 


ncinttvc Ooveramern consider that^nder piUwt there to prevent our 

conditicms, m a matter of this kmd which k/cgislature from passing Buen a measure ' 
intimately concerns the social customs and what is there for the Government to oppose 

this bill ? Is It Its alien natnre onssedness 
rather U an by Ooverai^nt^-UeislfuTe M^mwl ’^‘stegard for the welfare of the Hindus or 
Debates \ol I 1* nS for l"th tebruary 1921 ^ something elso ' 


that^ this^dccUration^of Qov^prnment*! tiU the system of preseut Government lasts? 

the then Is U not its imperative dnty to pass this 

thoneh the Government shows that bill as it passed the Sutee Abolition Act or 

onpo'cil to taio ™ th. Widow Ko-marmse Aot ! Would it not bo 

K°v„ oontcLls^o^^^^^^ P'sventini: over thirty laos of ohildron 

to ”„ 0 h a ° ™5;r il becominB^Bitl wires and over two lacs oi 

offic'aL mooted by a non innocent temples of God ’ becoming widows 

?a/cr o.dt7hf'S'ot1o=!.‘’ofs”„^V 'SbS,’a"?b'e“CX^“'“”' 


. ? If we are denied political 
reforms can we also not have social reforms 
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Advanced ?cbuc orixiox, 

■While condemning the practice of early 
■wifehood and motherhood in his boot, 
Tnberculosis in India, Lankester meets the 
argnment that a warm climate favoais 
precosity and that girls in India devolop at 
an earlier age than In more temperate 
climates thus; 

“Let even as much as two years be conceded 
and m place ot 18 years, which may be reckoned 
as the lower limitms ase in ordmary cases of 
marriage in the west, let 16 years be the age which 
popular opinion shall regard as the normal one for 
marriage in this country. The result would he an 
incalculable gam in the health of women of India 
and also in that of the children whom they bear." 

Following this advice the advanced social 
reformer wonld do well to keep in mind 
that 16 and 18 should be the minimum 


marriageable age for girls and hoys respective- 
ly. Let him move amendments to this bill 
to raise the age to this ideal or at least to 
14 for girls and 16 for boys and also for the 
addition of a clause which would penalise 
the parent or guardian who violates the law.. 
But if he fails in his amendments let him 
accept the present bill as a first step 
towards legislation providing a minimum age 
for marriages. Let the Health, Maternity and 
Child-welfare organisations, the Hindu Sabha, 
the Arya Samaj, the 'Women’s Association 
under the able leadership of Mrs. Cousins- 
and the Mokila Samiiis aud other social bodies 
all work incessantly till they have seen this 
bill in its present or improved form and also 
the amending bill of Sir Han Singh Gonr 
placed on the statute book. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN JAPAN 

Bt t k. vadtveld 


^rlTH the restoration of the Mikado 
W (Emperor) to his legitimate rights as 
the supreme talet iu 1SG8 commences 
the new era of Modern Japan. The visit of 
the American Expeditionary Squadron, under 
the command of Commodore Perry In 1853. 
marked an epochal change in the history of 
Modem Japan, with the result that Ibe 
country was gradually led into closer associa- 
tion with the western world. For the previous 
three hundred years the actnal administiative 
power of the country had rested with the 
Shogun (fendallord) But with the restoration 
of the emperor the entire system of national 
in politics, social order, and edacatioaal 
policies underwent radical reform. 

The early history of Japan was mostly 
iDiloenced by Chinese cnltuie. The teachings 
of Buddhism and Confucianism constitnted 
the basic factors in the development of Chinese 
civilization. The introduction of Confocianism 
into Japan dates back to 2S5 A D. when Wani 
^as invited to the Mikado’s court. Buddhism 
was introduced about the middle of the sixth 
century of the Christian era. During this 
period frequent exchange of visits of priests 
and students took place between Japan and 
China and Korea. 


The Nara epoch covered the eighth century 
followed by the Heian epoch which continued 
until the twelfth eentory. Art and literature 
flourished during these epochs Ibis period 
ushered in an era of military rule marked 
by the continuous rising and falling of difierent 
ruling houses. This may be called the dark 
age in Japanese history dnring which time 
education was entirely neglected. It was only 
enjoyed by a small group of people, tix, 
priests, courtiers and other non-military 
people. leyasu Tokngawe, the fonnder of the 
Tokugawa Shognnate in 1603, was one of the 
greatest military leaders and statesmen Japan 
has prodaced. Vsder fire regime of the 
Tokngawas more liberal and universal 
education was encouraged. As a result 
classical studies were revived and many 
notablo scholars appeared. 

In 1868 His Imperial Majesty the late 
Emperor Meiji promulgated the famous 
charter oath of five articles, which is called 
the Magna Charta of the Japanese Empire 
The principles embodied in the Jlagna Charta 
«e of a most radical nature — being a change 
from the most conservative feudahstie idea 
ro the most progressive modem idea. The«e 
five articles read as follows: 
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STil^ects ftvet lo loyalty aad filial 

piety, have from generation to generation 
dlnstcated the beauty thereof This is the 

e " y of the fundamental character of Our 
pite and herein also lies the source of Oar 
education Ye Our Subjects be filial to your 
parents affectionate to your brothers and sisters, 
as husbands and wives be harmonious as friends 
true beat yonrseWes in modesty and moderation 


1 All affairs of the state shall be decided by 

public diseussioQ „ , „ 

2 Both rulers and rnled shall unite lot the 
advancement of the national interests 

3 All the people shall be given opportunity to 

satisfy their legitimate desires , „ , ... 

4 AU customs of former times shill be abolish- 
ed and justice and nghteousness shall regulate all 

5 And knowledge shall he sought for far and artend your benevolence to all pursue learning 

wide and thus will the foundation of the Imperial and cultivate arts and thereby develop intellectual 
policy be greatly strengthened. faculUes aod perfect moral powers furthermore 

The last meet, oned 'that knowledge shaU M™c*vnM.e good and promote cojjnaen.nte 


be sought for far and wide” has constituted 
the basic factor m the fonodation of the 
modern education policy of Japan In 


always respect the Constitution and observe the 
laws should emergency arise offer yourselves 
courageously to the State and thus cuard and 
maipfcMq the prosperity of Our llmpetial Throne 
coeval with heaven and earth So shall ye not 


V j .11 1 . .1 . coeval wito neaven ana earin oo snaii ye uui. 

obedience to this proclamation the government good and faithful subjects but render 


took the necessary measures to improve the 
social and political systems and lustitnUons 
after the most enlightened models, and the 
work in education received the greatest 
share of attention 

Four years later, in 1872 (fifth year of 
lleijh another Imperial Edict was issued 
concemiDR universal education, which 
contains this interesting statement 


the best traditions of your fore- 


Henceforward education shall he so diffused 
that there may not be a village with an ignorant 
famOr nor a faroilv with an ignorant member 
regardless of class If a child mate or female does 
not attend an elementary school the Croatian is 
reeponsibla for such neglect.'’ 


The way here set forth is indeed the tea''hing 
beciueathed by Oir Imperial Ancestors to be 
observed alike by Their Descendants and Subjects 
infallible for all ages and true in all places It is 
Our wish to Isj It to heart in all reverence in 
common with you Oat subjects that we may all 
thus ittain to the same virtue ” 

The doth day of the lOtb month of the 23rd 
year of Meiji ’ 


A large number of scholars and students 
were sent abroad to study the system of 
education in arts sc ences and technics! 
knowledge m different connlries in Europe 
and America And with the newly acquired 
knowledge of these students the Japanese 
educational policies and principles, end ell 
activities of national life have been so moulded 
as to meet the requirements of the changed 
conditions During the early Meiji era a 
largo number of foreign scholars and fechnicil 


In this it cm he seen that the ideals 
contained in it are mostly inQuenced by the 
teachings of Buddhism and Oonftioiauism, and 
at the same tune we find the best principles 
of the Occidental educational system embodied 

ID it 


It will afford much interest to look into 
the system of educational administration in 
Tapao. The departmeat of education is on 
an equal basts with other departments and 
is under the direct control of the national 
govemmenL The minister of education has 
charge of all matters relating to education 
literature, arts and religion of the country 
The general policy of education is decided 


experts were engaged by the Japanese by the department , however, the management 

UoTDmroGnt to assist in the Tecoastruclion of the schools is left partly with the local 

»K I evident public bodies Under the system of com- 

IftA service pulsory education nil children at the age of 


today, for Japanese themselves are filling six, are entered m 
the positions foiraerly held by the foreign primary schools for 
scholars and experts. ■ • • 


age < 

the first grade of the 
SIX years’ course 


Tho londamenlal ideals of edncvtion lu 
Tapan can best bo understood from the 
Imperial Rescript on Fducation which was 
issued m the year 1870 All tho cbfidTen 
are required to commit this rescript to 
memory A translation of it reads 


“Know je Our Snljects . / oouuvia 

Vlur Itnivnal Ancestors have founded Oar eligible to compete in the 

fmnro CO a.li^is troad Md everUstins and have entrance ovammations for colleges and 

' - - - virtue Oar nnirenities Primary education in Japan is 


After graduating from the primary schools 
some of Ihern enter the higher primary 
Schools for a two years’ coarse However, 
the boys generally enter middle schools for 
a five years’ course, and the girls enter girls’ 
high schools for a four or five years’ course 
Attec that three years ate farther required 
to complete the work in the higher schools 


deeply and Prmty Imrlanted 
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given in elementary schools and continaation 
schools ; secondary edncation in middle 
schools for boys and in girls’ high schools 
for girls and technical schools of second 
grade; and higher edncation in the higher 
schools, colleges and nniversities For the 
training of teachers there are normal schools 
for both men and women ; for the training 
of men of bnsiness and other vocations there 
is a number of vocational and technical 
schools. 

Statistics coraniled by the Education 
Department in 1921 shows that there were 
43,8‘’0 schools. Of these 74 are government 
institutions, and 4l,S2l established and main- 
tained by local bodies Th«re were also 
1930 private schools and 220 877 teachers 
The entire enrolment of pupils and students 
was 10,435.364. (The population of Japan in 
1921 was 56,787,300) According to the 
census taVen by the government at the end 
cf March, 1924, there were 4,633.480 boys, 
and 4,374559 girls, a total of 9.003030 
children, of school age, that is from sit to 
twelve years. Out of these children. 99 30 
per cent of boys and 0903 per cent of girts 
—average 0917 percent are registered in 
schools Taling tbe«e Sgnres into con- 
sideration it cannot but be reckoned that 
the compnlsory system of primary education 
is a phenomenal socce«s in Japan Even those 
American and Enropean countries which 
boast of possessing highly developed edncation 
cannot compare with Japan in this phase of 
education. If there is indeed any country 
more thorough-going than Japan in the 
edncation of its children it will be the 
Scandinavian conntrie^ On one occasion 
during a TTorld Conference on Edncation 
held in San Francisco some years ago, a lady 
from Norway said that 100 per cent of their 
children were educ-ated. 

The figures qtrofed ahovo show 

how much the Japanese people are interested 
in the education of children and yonog 
people. “ITio desire of the common masses 
of the conntry — both the parents and ^also 
the young people themselves — for higher 
edncation cannot bo met by the authoriUes 
of the department. The sad feature of the 
edncational situation in Japan today is the 


fact that the government cannot build an 
adequate number of schools, owing to lack 
of fands, to take care of the vastly increasing 
number of students who seek higher education. 

One of the most difficult problems Japan 
has been endeavoring to solve during the 
last fifty years is her overpopulation with a 
limited area of land. The entire area of 
Japan proper is no larger than the State of 
California Japan being a country of volcanic 
formation, the proportion of arable land is 
very small. Only 16 per cent of the entire 
land IS prodnciive. Abont five and a half 
million families, or thirty mtllton people, 
which is roughly half of the population, 
coltivate fifteen million acres, a little less 
than three acres per family, and half an acre 
per individual During the last five years 
the population of Japan has increased three 
million and a half. The farm lands for 
cultivation iu Japan proper are almost 
exhausted, while the increase in the 
population is almost uncontrollable. The 
naloral resources of the country are very 
poor Under these adverse conditions Japan 
today faces a new problem is the re-establish- 
ment of her national economic status. 

It IS an interesting fact to note that the 
United States has bad much to do with the 
promotion of edncation in Japan. One of 
the noteworthy things which the American 
iDissiooaries have done in the Geld of 
education has been the encouragement qf 
education for women. A number of mission 
schools have been especially built for the 
education of Japanese women and they have 
produced many eminent leaders in the 
edncational field as well as in social work. 

It is recorded in the history of education 
in Japan that an eminent scholar from the 
United States m the person of Dr. David 
Marry was engaged as an adviser to the 
3Iinisfer of Edncation from 1875-1897. 

Throngh the aid of edncation only can a 
nation make progress and bring to the people 
a fuller realization of life. Throngh the aid 
of education the advancement of hnmankind 
is made possible, and at the same time, 
iotemational peace and unity, which is so 
mu<di talked about today, can be established. 



MORE ABOUT SIND ] 

By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


The ‘Slnbeam” 

■y^TJRlNG my stay at Karachi Sir Thomas 
JLI (afterwards Lord) Brassey visited 
India While he travelled overland m 
the country his yacht the ‘Sunbeam”, lay 
at anchor in the Karachi harbour Visitors 
were admitted to inspect the vessel and 
along with some friends I went to see it 
It was a dainty little thing and rested 
lightly on the water like a white sea gull 
But it was roomy enough inside laxunonsly 
and tastefully furnished I was struck by a 
bright brass plate fixed to the door of one 
of the cabins and bearing the inscription 
‘Mr Gladstone’s Room” On entering the 
cabin I found it was the library with a 
comfortable brass bed screwed to the floor 
Mr Gladstone had on one occasion taken a 
sea voyage on medical advice round the 
coast of Scotland and Lord Brassey had 
placed his beautiful yacht at bis disposal 
On the voyage the great statesman had 
occupied the cabin that bore bis name The 
brass plate was an acknowledgment of the 
honour that bad been done to the owner of 
tho yacht It was a graceful tribute of 
wealth to greatness 


Naun Biuahi Sircin 

ilessrs Kerr Tarruck A. Co had a branch 
of their firm at Karachi and while I was 
there ^all^ Bihari Sircar, the second son of 
Tarmck Chunder Sircar, came to Karachi 
to inspect the office I had met him 
several times in Calcutta but we were not 
Hilimato friends His youngest brother, 
Sarat was a great fnend of mine At 
Karachi Kalin Bihan and I became close 
friends and lie used to come to my house 
almc«t every day and frequently took bis 
meals with me K’alm was a capable man 
of business, and a very frank and roodc't 
man in society After leaving Sind I met 
him at the Allahabad Congrces m 18y2 when 
we stnyed together in the same house and 
travolled down to Calcutta together I met 
him again in Calcutta some years later 
Kahn Uihan was a Jlunicipal Commissioner 


of Calcutta and one of the stalwart twenty- 
eight who resigned their seats as a protest 
against the Municipal Act curtailing the 
powers of the Corporation He was 
appointed Sheriff of Calcutta and died com- 
paratively young 

Sacred Crocodiles 

A few miles from Karachi there are two 
or three hot springs, though the water is 
not so hot as at Sitakunda, Monghyr There 
are a few groves of date and cocoanut palms 
neat the springs. At a little distance from 
the springs there is a pond into which the 
water flows and which is surrounded by a mud 
wall In this pond there are a number of 
crocodiles which are considered sacred and 
are fed by visitors with goat's meat and 
mutton The place is called Mungo or 
Mugger (crocodile) Pir No one knows how 
the crocodiles came there for they are not 
found ID the sea and there are no fresh 
water nvere or lakes in the aeighbouihood 
The people in the village near by and tho 
man in charge of the springs and the croco- 
diles say that the pond was not always walled 
round and formerly the crocodiles used to 
go out foraging at night and devoured stray 
sheep and goats, and even children were 
sometimes missing Then the village people 
built the wall and the depredations of the 
crocodiles ceased "We watched them being 
fed by the visitors who bought legs 
of mutton and lumps of meat and 
threw them to the crocodiles Seemingly 
sluggish and inert these saunans became 
amazingly active as they rushed about and 
fonght for the meat There was a huge 
male of a monstrous size which lay apart 
and disdained to take part in the general 
scramble and we soon found out the reason 
Its snout and head were smeared with ver- 
million and we learned that it was wor- 
^ipped as the Raja or king of the crocodiles. 
One of the keepers took a lamp of meat, 
crossM over the wall and fearlessly ap- 
proachcd the brute, calling ont Raja, Raja ' 
when tho meat was placed in front of it the 
monster made no sign, because it was 
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eice'vMrely pampered and orerfed. Tlie mvi 
then actaally caa?:ht the soont and opened 
the ciremoD^ month of the Rajs, dhplajini: 
the formidable teeth, toot the meat and throat 
his hand to the elbow and ahored the meat 
down the animal’s throat ! It was only 
when the man had withdrawn his hand that 
the Raja closed its mouth and swaltowod 
the meat It knew the man and was quite 
tame. 


A Dcrrn' op SIinioRT 

Shortly after my arriral at Karachi I fonnd 
that the Sindhis fonnd it diflicnlt to 
pronounce my fall name, and I fonnd it 
more conrenient to retain my snrnamo with 
an initial letter. This was a satisfactoir 
solntion. On the other hand. Sindhi name's 
sonnded rery atran^o to me. I had to come 
into contact with all educated Sindhis and also 
with others who did not speak English. 
When I met a now man for the first time I. of 
course, heard his name hut forgot it imme* 
diately afterwards on aecoontof the unfamiliar* 
iiy of the sound and form And when I 
saw the same mm the nest time I recalled 
his face perfectly well but the name escaped 
my memory. I could not ask his name again 
for that wonld look awkward and I managed 
to make conrcr8.at{on until somo ono olio 
mentioned my risitor's name. And this 
dcreloped into a defect of memory and 1 
hare c»er since found it difilcnlt to remember 
new names. But this failing does not apply 
to earlier years for I remember perfectly 
names that I heard as a young boy. 


3I*NXEaS A.VD CCSTOJIS 

Sind has changed considerably in half a 
century though many old customs are 
still retained. The largo majority of the 
people is Jfahomedan by conreraion. 
The Arails and the Bhaibandhs are in reality 
the same class of people dirided by their 
occupations. The Amils served under tho 
Ifahomcdan rnlcrs known as 3Iirs and adopt* 
ed 3Iahomcdaa ways just as English ways 
are now adopted by many Indians. Among 
the Amils tho iren wear at homo pyjamas 
ood a shirt, and the head is always corerod 
'^ith a small skull cap. Tho Amils ato 
generally Nanakpanthis and road the Oranth 
Saheb and recite tho Japji. Tlio lika^uu or 
temples are Sikh Onrudwaras. There are a 
few Singhs, or followers of Guru Gorind, 


who keep long hair and retain tho other 
symbols of tho Khalsa. Tho women also 
weir pyjsmas called sitUhim, a long shirt 
and apiece of muslin cloth called mo (53) 
to cover the head. Whoa going out they 
put on a gown called Ptthqir, but Sarit are 
now coming into use. They wore slippers 
into which only two or three toes could bo 
thrust in. so that while walking women had 
to drag their feel ns tho siippera dropped ofl 
if tho feet were lifted from tho ground. Of 
tho ornaments worn tho most fearful were 
tho bangles and armlets of ivory, a custom 
borrowed from tho women of 3Iarwar. Those 
bangles were looked upon as a sign of 
wifehood liko tlie vcrmillion mark between 
tho partcil hair and the single thin iron 
banglo in Bengal. A nose-ring with a ruby 
pendant was also an indication of married 
womanhood in Sind Tho car-rings, usually 
of silver and gold, were numerous nnd I 
counted as many as ten in a single ear of a 
litUo girl. Tho ivory bangles were almost 
an instrument of tortiiro for they produced 
discolouration and ulceration of tho skin and 
were titcn out only rarely to bo washed nnd 
cleaned These hideous things have now 
gone out of use When my wifo first wont 
to llyderahid. Sind, whoro sho stayed at tho 
house of Navnbai and Hiranand, sho was 
invited to visit otner Am!! houses and every* 
where sho was greeted with a chorus of 
nmsrcd constornation, "Ilnlh bootli, nid 
booth, lun booiti, hi mutulnm a/ie— her hands 
(tho gold chnris and halai were not taken 
into account), her noso, her ears nro bare, this 
is a madam (European lady).” 

Tho elaboration of courtc'y amused me 
whilo visiting Sindhi houses. Tho inquiries 
about health usually took several minutes and 
went tho round of all the visitor-s. Tho 
Sindhi equivalent of Sir is Sain (Swami) and 
tho Interrogatories started somewhat in this 
fashion: "Sain, Khmh ahyo, chnnqo bhalo, 
taxa (mcana, mardann—Sh arc yon cheerful 
well, fresh and strong ?” The words “Jum 
afttfo— How arc you ?” sometimes opened tho 
battery, but all tho guns were unmasked and 
fired without fail. It reminded me of tho 
ancient custom of nnraerous questions regard- 
'welfare that wo read in tho 
Mahabharata. Tho efTocts of Sfahomedan 
iDllaenco aro apparent among tho Amil 
community in Sind. 

Iho Banias and Bhaibandhs invariably 
wear dhohs and a long coat with a white or 
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red turban for a headdress The Bassas ol 
Hyderabad and Shibarpnr are an enterprising 
coraraunity They are to be found in 
Afghanistan Central Asia, Africa, China and 
Japan, and m large cities in India hte 
Bombay and Calcutta. The Banias are 
numerically larger than the Amils and more 
prosperous. The Mahomedans are mostly 
agriculturists with a few large landowners 


Brahmans and no respect for their women 
He was cursed by a holy Brahman for his 
sinfulness and shortly afterwards the city 
of Brahmanabad was overwhelmed by a 
sand storm which buried the city under 
monntainous heaps of «and. 

Umerkot, where Akbar was born is also 
in the lhar and Parker district and is a town 
of some importance 


Ii.l^GUAGE 


There can be no manner of donbt that 
the Sindhis are descended from a Sanscrit 
'peaking people In spite of a large 
admixture of Persian words due to a long 
period of llahomedan rule the Sindhl 
language remains the most direct and closest 
derivative from the Sanscrit It has not been 
leavened materially by any form of Prakrit 
as IS to be found in Bengali Gujrati and 
other languages The pronouns we and 
you in Sindhi are Sanscrit with a slight 
alteration One of the Sanscrit words 


meaning a frog is iardur ( and in 
Bindhi a frog is called dedar The 

word dittho (fecii), see is clearly the Sanscrit 
word driahU (^S) Achho come, is 

unmistakeably agachha But the 

Sindhi language has been thorongbly 
leraianised m form the declensions of words 
and the nse of genders The Siodhi alphabet 
modification' Women 
use the Ourmnkhi script for writing letters 
Tbero is no cultnre of Sanscrit in Sind and 
gudents at college take up either Persian or 
rrench for a second language 


The Rltns op BiuiiuAMDin 

iVnS* Of Thar and Parke 

there arc some rums of an ancient Arva 
city known as Brahmanabad There aro^n 
'*^ory old fraditio 
and hn 1 pro'peron 

The uft Brahman resident 


Boddhism in SiNT) 

When the great Chinese pilgrim traveller, 
Hieuen Tsang, came to India m the seventh 
century he passed through Smd (Sin tn) The 
capital was called Vichavapura (Pi shen po pu- 
lo) The dgncnltural conditions were much 
the same as they are now “The soil is 
favourable for the growth of cereals and 
prodnees abundance of wheat and millet” 
Rice is also grown in the Larkana district 
and in Lar, Lower Smd, in the delta of the 
mouths of the Indus The traveller saw 

camels which are still the ships of the Sind 
desert Very striking is Hieuen Tsang a 
testimony to the spread of Buddhism in 
Sind He writes They (the people) have 
faith in the law of Buddha. There are 
several hundred sangharamas^ occupied by 
wont 10000 priests They study the Little 
Vehicle (Hmayanal according to the 
school *' This may account for 
t®ct that there are no statues of the 
Baddba or Bodhisattvas in Smd ns the 

Hinayana school of Buddhism was opposed 
to the making of images and all the Buddhist- 
ic scolptores belong to the Mahay ana or 
Ureat Vehicle, sect Of the kmc lie writes — 
^be lung is of the Sudra (bhu to lo) caste 
He IS by nature honest and sincere and he 
reverences the law of Buddha.” The 
iyingharamns have disappeared as completely 
the teachings of the Buddha from Smd 
and there are no reports of any archaeologi- 
discoveries of Buddhist relics Hieuen 
noticed Brahmanical temples 
inero are about thirty Deva temples in 
J^ich sectaries of various kind' congregate ” 



WHAT AMERICANS SAY ABOUT SUBJECT INDIA! 

Bt J. T. SUNDERLAIJD 


HIS article consists of two parts. 

la part one I cite ntteraoecs of 
honored Americ.ins aboot all natioml 
bondage, all forced mle of one nation by 
another. — which, of conrse, inclndes India, 
althongh Iadi.a is not mentioned by name. 

In part two I qnote things said by 
•distingnished Americans abont Indin itself, 
as held in snbjection by Great Britain 

Part I 

What hare honored Americans said, and 
•what are they saying, abont the right of all 
nations and peoples to freedom and self- 
deUrminaiitm^ 

1. The Amemcak Decuratton of I,\t)efb\den-cb 
This most conspicoons ntterance of tbis 
country to the world atErms: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
^ men are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inaheoable ncchts; that amone these are life, 
liberty and the pnrsnit of happiness. That to 
eecnre these nahts. (nremmenta are institated 
among men. deriTing •their jnsC powers from the 
consent of the troremed ; that, whenever any form 
-of government becomes destractive of these ends. 
It IS the right of the people to alter or to aboliib 
it, and to institute a new government, ia^iog its 
foundations on euch principles, and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness." 

If words mean anything, the principles 
here set forth apply to India to-day as 
directly, as exactly and as fully as they did 
to the American Colonies in 1776; with these 
differences, however, thati (l) the people 
who suffered oppression in the Colonies 
nnm6ererf onfy fftree muTions, whereas ffiose 
who suffer in India nnmber three handred 
millions; (2) the oppressions and wrongs of 
the Colonists were very mneh lighter as 
well as oi shorter dnration than are those ol 
the Indian peoples (3) the British had mneb 
more right to rule over the Colonists than 
they hare over the people of India, because 
they (the British) had largely created Uie 
colonies, and the inhabitants were largely 
British in blood and civilization; whereas 
the British did not in any sense create 
India ; none of the people of India except a 
20—4 


bare bandfal are British or even descendants 
of the British, and the civilization of India 
IS far removed from tnat o! Great Britain, 

2. Abraham Livcolv 

The word of no American carries more 
weight in his own country, or among all 
nations, than that of this great statesman and 
emancipator. Here are some of Lincoln’s 
ntterances, which, while not mentioning 
India, are nnanswerahle argnmeots in support 
of the right of the Indian people to freedom 
and 'self-government. 

“No man is good enough to rule another man. 
and DO nation is good enough to . rule another 
nation For a man to rule himself is liberty; for 
a nation to rule itself is liberty But for either to 
mte another is tyranny If s nation robs another 
of Its freedom, it does net de»erve freedom for it- 
self, and nnder a ]QSt Ood it will not long retam 
It." 

Again . 

“In all ages of the world tyrants have Justified 
themselves m conquering and enslaving peoples by 
dedanog that they were doing it for tneic nenefit. 
Turn It whatever way you will, whether it comes 
from the mouth of a king, or from the mouth of 
men of one race as a reason for their enslaving the 
men of some other race, it is the same old serpent. 
They all say that they bestride the necks of the 
people not because they want to do this but be- 
cau^ the people are so much better off for being 
ndden. You work and I eat You toil and I will 
enjoy the fruit of your toil. The argument is the 
same and the bondage is the same " 

Still further ' 

"Any people anywhere, being inclined and 
having the power^ have the right to nse up and 
shate off an existing government which they deem 
nniost and tyrannical, and form a new one that 
suits them 6etler.. •Ibis is a most varuabre, a most 
sacred, nght,— a right which we hope and beheve 
is to liberate the world." 

If Lincoln had had India directly in mind 
he could not possibly have covered her case 
more perfectly. 

3. WOODRO-W IVlLSOS 

Ko man ever uttered nobler words in 
advocacy of the right of all nations to be 
free and to govern themselves, than this 
great American. Althongh he suffered partial 
defeat in his efforts to get them carried into 
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immediate practical realization (a defeat 
which cost himhis life) some of his ntterances 
are immortal and will hearten fighters for 
liberty ID every coming age 

Said President Wilson in an Address to 
the United States Senate (April 2 192T) 

We fight for the liberation o! all the worlds 
peoples tor the rights of nations great and small 
and the privilege of m»n e7erywh‘‘re choose their 
way of life and of obedience 

If this means anything it means India 
In an Address to Congress (February 11 
1918) 

National asp rations must be respected Peoples 
may be dominated and governed only by their 
own consent Self determination is not a mere 
phrase It is an imperatiNe principle of action 
which statesmen will henceforth ignore at their 
peril 


primary education \oaog Indians ire hun 
for education and it is England a dutj to do 
whatever she can to help thosproid of educa tion 
m that great countri of ancient culture and< 
wonderful philosophy 

These words aro part of an address 
delivered by Dr Hams before the Amoncao 
National Council of Education at lU meeting 
in Cleveland in 1905 The British Govern- 
ment has made almost no advance in popular 
education in India sinco these statements 
were made 

2 CnAItLEb COTIIBEUT HaLL 

President of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York 

On returning from his second tour through 
India as Barrows Lecturer,” Dr Hall gave- 


This applies exactly to India 
In a Message to Russia (May 26 1917) 
We are fighting for the liberty the eel* govern 
ment and the imdiotated development of alt 
peoples No people must be forced under a 
sovereignty under which it does not wish to 
live 

India again 

In an Address to the Senate (January 
22 1917) 

No peace can last or ought *0 last which does 
not recognize and accept the principle that 
governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the goyeiued I am proposing that 
every people shall be left free to determine us 
own policy us own way of development un 
hindered unthreatened unafraid the little along 
With the great and powerful These are Amencan 
prmciples We can stand for no others They 
are principles of mankind and must prevail 
If these great utterances do not apply 
perfectly and unequivocally to the case of 
India theu words have no meaning 

Part II 

I come now to declarations of honored 
Americans dtrectly about India 

1 WiLUAii T Harris 
United States Commissioner of Edncation 
V .1 educational policy in India is a 

blight on civilization I have stud ed fhe problem 
pretty closelj lu the latter part of the eighteenth 
century iiheiforce. tlie Ihiglish phiJanthrop st 
proposed to send s hool teachers to India but a 
Director of tlie Last Inda Company objected 
11 '*® , ® just lost America from our 

folly in allo^mg the establishment of schools and 
collcRCs and it would not do for us te repeat the 
same act of folly in regard to India ’ 

There are no free public schools in India Im 
I ish IndiaJ and no compulsory system of evmi 


an address in the New lorb Bar Association 
Clob Rooms (January 1908) in which her 
said 

Thera w no denymg the fact that England 
admmistenog India for Eaglsnd s benefit and not 
tor India a It is bard lor me to say Ibis because 
uoti) 1 went to India my sympathies were all on 
the Eoslish side My early education was much 
in Elocland and 1 have many dear personal 
mends there Bat it is the troth and the truth 
must be told 

Hr Motley made a speech in which be said 
that he hoped be would not be blamed for the 
Indian famine be did not suppose even Indiana 
will demand of the becretary of State that he play 
the lart of Elijah on Mount Carmel implying’ 
that the only difficulty is the failure of la ns But 
this 13 not true and u seems incr^ible that any 
intelugent adequately informed man could so 
mistake the siiuation There are factors in this 
‘®rnble problem which I would not care to discuss 
in this room But the obvious fact remains that 
mere is at no time in no year any shortage of 
looa substance in India if all produce were allowed 
to remain where it was produced The trouble 
13 that the taxes imposed by the English govern- 
ment being SO per cent of the values produced 
me Indmn starves that England s annual revenue 
m^ not be diminished by a dollar L ghty five 
^r rent of me whole population has been thrown 
u^n the soil because England e discrimi 
M«ng duties have ruined practically every branch 
of native manufacture and these tillers of the 
have over and over agam 

of land 

^f^®"isel7es for the last time to 
are sold out by the tax. 

^ just after a terrible 

children viciously 

1 from hunge" vS 

m U5bj^ I TisiUng: 

m uubitan at the home of a well known mission- 
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luy. He totd me that m a afljoinin? Ih^ir 
hcn«e there had l*en a fire \ aroins day aod niffht 
for three rnemth^. the fael ct which wus desul- 
lal'e«, the harrest cf lamice and tts taeriuUe 
-comi'anion. ph^:e. We seed rhip Imdiotirmio 
to India, lot t.here h rt«ty ol crata ta Imlit 
The trctiUc a*, the people are tcM poor to boy it. 
I'amtne « chronic there now, thot«;K the Kime 
ehifmcnt'i of forxf-sfnfTj are mvlo anaualljr to 
KosUnd. the same drainaje of raillicns of dolbra 
•sees on every ye.ir." 

3 IIcvut OEoron 

In bii well-known book. “I’roRre*^ and 
roTcrty,” we find the fnllowin? pa<5<i3ee (I* If) 
which circ'! the revolt of Henry fteorge’<i 
study of the Indian sitnation 

*The millions ol Irdu hate towed tlieir necks 
beneath the yoke of rrany coroiierors tnt worst 
■of a'l is the steady nrindir.s weishl of ih" Enclish 
•domination— a we-cht whieh is literally cmshioir 
mdliocs ent of emteoce. and. as shown Ir Vxclish 
•writers themselTos. is l-^ndintr inetilally to a 
-wid" e9ta^t^ophe Oihcr con>iijeror< have iivnl in 
th* land, and ihoiish t<id and tyraonotis m their 
TtiJe. hare andersfofd. acd heen an<Wsrooi) fy 
ihe people. Hut Indx now is like a ff»eae estate 
<5woeil by an absentee and alien lanJloni ‘ 

1. Avpnrw Csi.rr/.tt 


foretsner#. we despise him I do not Icliere 
Oed ever mvlo any man or any nation cood 
enowdi to role another maa or another nation." 


6. Witxii« Je-wivos np-Tiv 
5fr. Bryan mado a trip aronnd the 
troild, stoppin*: for a somewhat extended 
Ti*il in India, and on lifs return published a 
pamphlet on “British Rule in India" which 
had a iar;;o circulation in this country and 
KnylanJ. In the pamphlet he says : 

"I hare m"! in India some of the h'adir? 
Epclwh olficerH (the Viceroy ard the chief 
exesmtires of the province ol Booiril the Cmtctl 
I*roTin<-es of Acn and Oude. ard the f'nsiJpnt 
of Ikimtay, the three lamest Ind’an States) nnd a 
mimW of rflhtals in mMrdiniie itositions; I havo 
talked with educated Indians— Hmdos. Moham- 
medans and I’.arsis have seen tho people, rich 
and poor in lhe<itii's and m the eonotry. ard 
have examinfd stalistu-s nr.d reail speeches, reports 
petitions and other liieraiurts that docs not find 
Its way 10 the United SUles and lifitnh nilo 
la India is far worse, far more limlensomo to Iho 
rcofleand far moroun;n»t thin ] hid siippased. 

"The trouMe i» that KnaLind acfiutrcd India 
tor I oeland'a advnntase. not for Indn’p hh*’ holds t 
Ind's for Ileclind s ts?iie[lt. not for IndiiV, And 
she administers India with ao eyo to Koitlind's 
interests, not to India s." 


Mr. Camegio mado a visit to India, and 
after his return contributed sererai articles 
to periodicals glvinc his impressions From 
one puhlishe*! in Thf iVinc/wif/i Onlurtj 
•and After, ol August. lOOO, and n second, lo 
Drr Aforfjen. a Uerman paper (January I". 
IfiO^. republished in English in Tfir ifahraila 
I’oona, India, Ftbruary, U'O**), I taVo Ihe 
following brief passages 

“I have traveled through India nnd l‘e<m 
Introilnced to leidirc natives as well as to Ilntish 
-oClcials To the Unton. his master, the lodian h 
natorally resen'ed ; I'lit to the Amencan he w 
-drawn by srmralhctie Ixnda . (has I l-eficve I 
•oUaincl an ins-aht into the snaition id India 
which few Ilntons can aecurc. There is a strone 
•desire on the part of llio educated Indians to 
covcm their own country. Eilucntion iji.nkcs 
reVls against mvadera and conuiierors. lOTDg 
Indians know the long nod slonous etnnmto of 
the English people ngaiost at-solnte monarrby ; 
"they also know the atory of Washington and tho 
American llevoliition. These histones cftnnot_bo 
yvsd by men who-x country is uodcr a foreira 
yoke without inspiring in them an invmable 
Tosolve lo free and govern their own conntry—;." 
It is not ilnssia or any foreign attack that the 
llnlish military officials dread. It is Iho alrone 
home rule gcnlimcnt It is not against Iho 
foreigners, bnt against tho Indun people, that tho 

Jccioosarc to lx moved It aoems tho fashion 

to apenk of India as 'tho brightest jewel in tho 
Ilrili’h Ciown.’ Ood grant that this gem may^not 
one diy glow blood-red ! If a native of India hvea 
m contcntraect while his tountry is rolcd by 


0 Cintrir.4 KowaUD Rfssri,j. 

This diplomat and author of many books 
Mys (in on article in Youks Jnilia, Now 
Yoik. August, 10^0) 

“I know of Doilung more txiraordinsrj- than 
that any Amencnn could Ihink or speak favorably 
or even toler-atilly of roliticil aUoluiHna. poliiic.ii 
dwipotism.— that ai hit-h exists m India to-day, cr 
any other. If America docs not atand for free 
covemment, everywhere, will nome ono kindly 
•ell mo what it docs stand for? Tho idea that 
we Am to applaud political anfocracT bocauso it 
IS llnlish is somewhat refreshing. Ijocs wearing 
tho llnlish name rhatige its tlianvcier? Wo orn 
not railed upon to admiro absolalism because it 
is ItiissuR or Turkish, or ras at one umo 
I’nissian. Them is no more reason why wo 
ehonld admiro or lolenite it lccan«o it is Itritish 
The aaljiigatlon and lailo of cno nation by 
another, wherever it may bo found, h loathsome 
hateful, poisonous to iho people who are compelled 
lo livo under it. , Yet this is what wo have in 
India— A foreign nlo forced on n great ciailized 

C pio by, the power of tho bayonet, and Iho 
lt••^■ca^np BeropLane. 

,ns IS the cocdilion of India under British 
domination, thero is ono phase of tho discussion of 
tho eubiect tint is not without itsenm humor. Wo 
aro told that this dommat.on of India is actually 
Litid. benevolent, mamtainrd by tho •Brilisti 'for 
Indiaa noed : and that tho Indian pooplo like it, 
^gralefiil forit! Ahl vest Alter ICO years o! 
this sort 01 beoevolenco tho gralitmlo of tho people 
IS HI very great that (hoy are hourly expected to 
iwc and tear their benefactors to pieces 1 Is it 
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conceivable tbat :l the Government yexe really Bood 
the people ivould be incessantly plotting and P|ann 
inghow to get nd ot it ? Or, that it vronld be 
neces«arv to suppress free speech among tneior 
Or fordid the right of assembly or attest toousands 
of them -without warrant and send them to prison 
without trial 7 Or watch them always -with lealoua 
care lest they obtain any kind of weapon ? 

Every careful observer who has studied in india 
the problem of India knows petfecyy well that 
nothing keeps the Indian people from, driving their 
foreign rulers out of the land and back to their far 
off home but the rigorous care -with which anna 
are kept out of their hands And notwithstoding 
the great influence for peace of Mahatma Gandhi 
there are many ommous signs of an uprising at no 
distant day compared with which the revolution of 
18o7 was but an incident unless unitss of 
course the British are willing to grant to the 
people whom they have so long exploited the self 
government which is their right 

I traveled up from Ahmedabad to Jaipur -wiUi 
an open minded Englishman whose years m India 
had not obsessed him with race pteiudice and 
fatuous confideuce As we went through villages 
and 81 W everywhere the scowUog and sinister faces 
turned upon us the half starved people the 
wretched huts the children that do not play and 
the women who do not smile and heard everywhere 
the same mottenngs and curses I said to my 
companion 

When IS this volcano boihb to buret forth ? 

Be gnpped me by the arm and looked me 
soberly in the eye and said 

Any moment 

Can there be widespread dacontent under a 
good benevolent and jnst Government ? W lU vast 
massea of people risk theic lives to cast from 
them iheir own good? Do revolutions ever go 
I ackward ? And above everything I ask again 
Can there be anywhere on the earth a tolerable 
autocracy an endurable domination by force of one 
nation over another ? 


7 Umted States Senator, George W Norbis 

IsEHRASKA 

Much has been said at one time 
and another in both honses of the 
United States Congress condemning ihe 
forced rnlo of one nation by another cs 
pecially the roost conspicuous case of such 
rule now existing m the world that of 
great histone civilized India by Dntaiu 

In a speech delivered in tbe Senate id 
February 1J'’0 Senator I*onj3 defended the 
Tight of the people of India to freedom and 
especially condemned the conduct of Great 
lltitain in refusing to give India self govern 
meat after she had sent rooio than a milltoa 
men into tho Great War of 1914 18 to fight 

on Bniains aide oi u 

"71 0 fact tl at England treats Canada ***”« recocmiz^ by tho United States 
well declared Senator >onis, *is — *0 i™T«ni themselves and 

defense or justification of her when 


abuses India No nation on earth should be 
ruled without its consent ’ 

8 Senatop JosEpn I FEAhCE 
On the 14th of October 1919 Senator 
France of Maryland delivered a speech m the 
United States Senate, on the ratification 
of tbe Versailles Treaty He opposed th^ 
ratification on several grounds one of -which 
was that the treaty practically guaranteed 
the perpetuity of British rule :n India, a 
role which he contended had reduced the 
Indian people from a great, rich and lo 
flaealiat nation to a conditiou of helplessness 
and abject poverty He summed up by 
saying 

Oentlemen of the Senate We tbe United States 
of America cannot justify ourselves in signing 
and eealiog an international agreement which thus 
sanctions and aims to make permanent tbe pmcti 
cal enslavement of a great nation, and which 
makiDg tbe situation sbll worse also gives anu 
guarantees to Great Bnlain nearly 931 OCO addihosai 
son re miles of ferntorv to rule and exploit 
lor Bnlish benefit as India has been mled 
exploited 

9 Co^onESSMA^ Wi i.TJtM E Mason 

On March 2 1920 Congressman Mason, 

of Illinois carried tbe cause of India into 
the United States House of Representatives 
delivering an address on Great Britain 6 ciis 
deed in holding a great civilized nation such 
as India is in forced subjection and tho 
doty ot this country to sympathize with the 
Indian people in their struggle for freedom 
and io extend to them such moral 
support as may he in our power At the 
close of his address ho introduced into the 
House the following Concurrent Resolution 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign AfTaiis and ordered to be printed 
with the expectation that later it would come 
before both Houses of Congress 

COSCTORENT RlSOLLTION 

Vhoreas all ju'^t powers ol government are 
o«riy^ from the consent of the governed and 
< o hvreas it has been the policy of the Republic 
of tho Uniied btates to givo recognition without 
intervenUon to tl e etrugBlinK peoples who se^ 
Belt determination and 

hereav ihe atrocit es committed m India by 
Bntjsh Mldiers and officer whicli have met the 
approval of the British officials haa shocked the 
senjo ol lusiioe ot the Amencan people and 

whercM as a result of the groat war many of 
we betetolore oi pressed peoples of the world are 
being recocmized by tho United States as they seek 
to gorem themselves and 

\\ hereM the Amencan people believe the eamo 
Tulo of seU-determmation should apply to peoples 
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■who *re subjecled by force to the eoTemment of 
Great Britain that ia applied to the other nations 
that have sought self^deteimiDation and are 
encourased by the United Slates ; and 

AVhereas the Government of Great Britain, which 
now controls India and governs it bv force with- 
out the consent of its people, has tried to nuke 
it appear by its propaganda that it has ®ven,,or 13 
giving, so-called ‘home rule’ to India, which is 
substantially the same brand 0 ! home rule which 
has always been given by the master nation to the 
slave nation : 

Therefore be it 

liesohetl hy the House of liepreseniaUve {the 


Senate coneurriyig), That it is the duty of the 
Govemmwt of the United States to carry out the 
will of the people to give such recognition withoutl 
intervention to the people of India who are 
atmggliag for self-determination, as will assist themi 
in their efforts for self-government.” 

A large number of other utterances of 
eminent Americans, expressing approval of 
and sympathy with India’s just struggle for 
freedom and nationhood, lie before me as 1 
write, all of them worthy of a place here. 
Bat the above are sufficient 


[ This article, specially contributed to Tng UonaitiT Review, is a chapter of Dr. Sunderland’s boot, 
n India, “India’s Case for Freedom and Self-rule.” which is nearly ready for the press, and- of which 


ANCIENT PAINTING IN CEYLON 

Bt ilANlNDRABHUSHAN GUPTA, Aitanda College, Colombo 


"rTTHETHER In architecture, in sculpture or In ancient Ceylonese art we find such*) 
in painting, Ceylon has contributed examples, which are classical in their typUi 
wonderful things. and wilt always remain a source of joy to ulj 

■Whether In classical literature or in art-lovers, 
classical art f>od examples which are The ancient art of Ceylon, as of other 
landmarks io hnman creation, for all time. countries, grew with religion. The Buddhist 
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Lings thought it to be a highly mentorions 
act to build temples and decorate their 
walls and even th? very ceiling with paintiogs 
depicting Buddhist legends 



A Photograph of a Sis ria Fresco 





I'fo the art.su and 

JSS ortai V™" P'“«» in Ih. 

•social order They ncte oven rent tree land 


and they had to work without wage«, when 
summoned by the king The people bad no 
struggle for existence as they have now and 
had suthcient leisure so they could make 
their surroundings beautiful They took the 
utmost care to beautify even theinsignihcant 
utensils of daily use 

In this article I should like to give a brief 
sketch of the temple paintings of Ceylon I 
would divide them into three periods 



A S giria Fresco 


T,!. fresco painting of Sigma 

which belongs to the 7th century A C 

becond The fre co painting of Demala 
Mahasep at Pollonarawa which belongs to 
me i^lh century 

painting in vanons 

S™ ,.Lr “> 

painting of 

namlfnt^^nT^ is mentioned merely as wall 
painbn^ and not as fresco painting This 
might need some explanation Fresco^ paint 
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ins 'S quite different from, the ordinity wall 
painting. It is exemplified best by the 
Ajanta and Bagh Yrescoes. It is a spetaes 



A Demala lilabaseya fresco iPoilraainwa 
(12th Centnry) 


of wall paiotiog employing a certain process 
by which the painting is raade peiroanent 
Fust a back-groond is prepared on the wall 
with a special kind of plaster. This plaster 


has the quality of drawing in the coloor, 
so that it does not disappear easily, though 



A Demala Jlahaseya Fresoo (12th Century) 


exposed to snn and rain for centuries. Dr. 
Ananda Coomaraswamy has discnssed the 
letbniqxit nl InWy in his horA on the 

art of CyloD. 

The wall painting is an ordinary kind of 
painting done on the bare wall without any 
pierioas preparation. Ihe colonr is mixed with 
gum, so that it may stick to the wall. In 
Ceylon, generally starch (gnm prepared from 
boiled cicel is used as the medium. 

Now let ns come to Sigiiia. The name 
Sigiria or Smhagiri perhaps has relation 
to the colossal figure of a lion, the shape 
of which we cannot make out now, as it has 
all bnt perished. Only a portion of the 
large paws of the beast, which still exist 
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bears witness to tho existence of such a 
Bjnire indicating the relation to tho name 
o{ the rock 

Gaia Ka'if&ra nho lilted his father 
Dhatasena cruelly built a palace fortress on 
the summit of U o rock to ovado the 
TCnpeanco of his hroUicr lie ruled the 
seichboaring proTinces for 18 years from 
that rock fortress But at last ho I ad to 
meet hSa btolheta army Wo ate told in 
the ancient chronicle that tho twoarniicsmct 
% Uh a slock as of tho sea. M hen Kasyaia 
found that tI tory was iropos'sible ho cut 
I IS throat to escape from an Ignominious 
death from his enemy s 1 and S giria is 
enshrouded in a teil ol mystery 

The lop of the rock Is quit© Hat Tl o 
foerdation of tho ancient buildings can still 
lo seen there There arc two granlfo 
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A S sitia Fresco (7lh Century) 
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A Photograph of the S g_r a Fresco 


tlroncs Jfoni wl tcb tho ti c“l to i:rant 
ntdicncp ^Ut•^ t! e kln^ t a'* rulin;? there 
it mu t hare been a rcry bu'.jr place Now 
nil silent Tho royal lomp and di|,nltjr 
nro orcr (or ever ll it all around In U e lorcly 
TancRited coloam of natjre in the sweet 
notes of nuricrotis llnis of lirds wMch 
alound Here Natures fes I Is conp on j 
inces mtlr 



Sigvm rises abruptly 800 feet from a mass 
oI ] iDgIc. W| at a lovely sight appears 
befoTO ones eyes wl en one stands on the 
top of tho rock and looks around ' Sigiria 
like A n onarch is lord ng it oier tl e lonely 
glen which extends up to tho horizon m 
waves o! green forest 

Kaldasa has immortalised Himalaya tie 
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Rod-sonled monntain. io his famoas epic 
Kuraarasambbabam Fuji has been a sabject 
of many a poet and artist in Japan. Is there 
DO bard to sinp the glory of Sigma, the 
charm of which one can ncrer forget, if one 
gets a glance of it eren for once 

I had in the morning the first glance of 
it from the rock of Dambnlla It was 
majestic — a blno shadow rising orer the 
horizon. It seemed as it Sira was sitting 
in meditation. 

In the evening 1 was sitting in tho 
verandah of the rest-honse, which is half a 
mile away from the foot of the rock Sigiria* 
naked etcept for two trees on the top, was 
standing against the pure bine of the sky 
Its granite stone interspersed with green moss, 
was flnshed with the snn-set glow. The 
reddish glow on the granite changed into 
orange, the orange into pnrple and the pnrpte 
into blue and finally all the colours were 
lost in a dark shadow. It was a sight of 
^3yiog glory. 

As gradnally eveoing deepened into night, 
the thin carve of the moon rose in the sky, 
■tiogias the bine baek-groued with silver 
Then the silbnette of Sigiria stood oot 
against the silver back*gconod. 

The constant chirping of the crickets was 
beard. Occasionally the wild shriek of 
-Bight birds rent tho silence of tho sky. They 
were flapping their wings in the ^ast erpanse 
-of the darkness. 

So long I hare said nothing abont the 
paintings of Sigiria. The scenic beauty there 
IS so superb, that it forms one work of art as 
it were with the paintings. 

The frescoes of Sigiria are well-preserved 
from the ravages of time and tho vandalism 
of men, for they have been done in a very 
high place, qnite unapproachable by men. 
The paintings were inside a chamber, tho 
enter wail of which has collapsed altogether 
long ago. Very recently the archaeological 
•depattment has made a tope ladder to reach 
•wp to it Even that is dangerons to climb, 
-ns _lh 0 rope ladder is hanging from a dizzy 
height. One who docs not possess strong 
nerves shonld not attempt the climb. Bnt 
once yon get to the place, it is quite safe. 
There is a wooden platform, with a wire 
netting running along the wall where the 
•fresco is done. 

There are altogether 21 figures of women 
consistmg of the queen and the ladies of the 
court The figures appear to bo abont llfe-sivo 
■n“d are drawn np to the waist only. 

The upper part of the body is viacoveicd 


or covered with a light thin jacket. Tho 
expression is extremely ferainine. Us ana- 
tomy is correct and is perhaps more precise 
than the famous Ajanta frescoes. This 



precision only shows that Sigiria artists must 
have studied from life, and that the figures are 
not merely done {tom memory and imagination 
as often we are wont to say with reference 
to oriental art 

Tho beauty of Sigiria painting is in 
powerful and definite drawing. The 
artists who did it must have had 
wonderful control over the brush. There 
is no indefiniteness or hesitation anywhere. 
The artist has drawn his lines with free, bold 
sweeps of the brush If there is any mistake 
in drawing, tho correction is done in a 
darker colour. So both the wrong and 
corwt drawing can bo seen at once. Tho 
calligraphic quality of the drawing is remark- 
able. The Sigiria frescoes are very simple in 
colour, as opposed to AJanta’s lichness of 
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coloar ^ cry Uw colours aro used light red 
and ochre being the most important When 
erer dark colour has been necessary as in 
the bair brow« the eye balls eta, green earth 
(terre rerte) has been used 

The Sigiria frcecoos have certainly a place 
in vrorld art. The {acsiiaile oi Sigiria (tcscoes 
tept at the Colombo muscerm is a very t»:ood 
one 

The traces of the wonderful frescoes of 
12 lh century are to be seen only in the 
Dcmala Mai aseya \ ihara in Pollonaruwa. In 
most of the \ iharas at PoUonaruwa bnck 


present taking steps for their preservation but 
alas * it IS too late 

The painting has become quite indistinct 
now The copy of it kept at the Colombo 
Museum is far from satisfactory It does not 
give the beauty and dignity of the original 
at all The rythmic flow of lines m the 
onginal is quite lost in the copy Thus a 
great treasure of art which rivals some of 
the best at the cave temples of Ajantn , 
is lost 

The archaeological report says Probably in 
no old structure Bnddhist temple in Ceylon 

e 
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Epiiit and tecbniciue that tell the stor^ mth 
Ticeiiios fidelity There are paietiDt^s ^till 
left at Demala Mahaseya which rirol some 
of the best at the care temples of Ajaota." 

The paintiog of the last period, which 
begins from the 18th centary. is very con- 
Teotioeal, devoid of force of life. Bat it 
retains its decorative sense to the fallest 
extent. Spacing from floor to roof is dis- 
tnbnted well. The hnman hgntes are 
sometimes oat of proportion. But it does 
not take away frora tho artistic value of 
the painting, os particnlar objects in the 
painting do not have much specific signiG' 
C“ce of their own, but emerge into a 
sort of decorative pattern work. When 
looked at from a distance without attention to 
♦K artistic sense of decoration and 

that of the distribution of space become 
quite apparent. 

^0 painting of this period may be said 
to be done by craftsmen as opposed 
w artists, who worked at Sigiria and 
I’oIIonaruwa. 


The artists of this period can be com- 
pared to tho “poto’ artists of Bengal. They 
may be described as folk artists. 

The work of these "poto" artists of 
Bengal is more delicate and soft than that 
of their Sinhalese brethren. But they fail 
to approach them in the field of decorative 
work and craftsmanship. 

The painting of DambuIIa temple is the 
best of this period. Its style is a little 
different from tho painting of tho other 
temples of this time. Kirti Sri, the Kandian 
King, had it repaired and repainted. 
Wo cannot guess from the existing paintings, 
what tho stylo was before tho I8tli century. 

The paintings in Kandian temples, as of 
other craftsmen of this place, are influenced 
by South India. Tho reason is that tho 
Kandian Kings, under whoso patronage the 
arto and^ crafts of this place flourished, were 
not natives of this place but camo from 
South India The Kings might have brought 
cxaltsmen from their own country. 

Some of the Kandian temples arc : — The 
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Dalada Maligawa or the Tooth ♦emple, 
Ashgmya Tihare, llalawatta vihare, Ganga- 
raraa vihare, Adabanamalnha vihare, Laoka 
tilaka vihare The last temple is 6 miles 
away from the Kandy town, others are 
inside it 

The paintings of Alu vihare at Matale are 
also a good example of 18th century This 
some histone importance 
Baddhaghosha, who came from India lived 
in this temple , and it is he who wrote the 
commentary on the three fripitakas 

The other temples containing paintings 
of the last period are to he found at Kelam 
(which IS 6 miles from Colombo) and at 
Kalntara Hikkaduwa, Dodandnwa and 
Ahangama etc, all of which are on the cea 
coast 

II IS a great pity that the people and 
Ihe.r priests do not care to prcscrre 
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old paintings and are carefal to re paint 
their temples in gorgeous vulgar colours 

I would like to make a few remarks on 
toe modern painting in temples, which has 
degenerated to its lowest depth in the handd 
of toe modern artists Buddha appears as 
an Englishman, with a flaby body having no 
spiritual significance The women appear as 
nautcli girls with rosy-tinted cheeks To 
judge it technically, there is no sense of 
drawing, colour and harmony The horrid 
colour gives a discordant shriek The 
Boddhist pictures which are hnng op in 
Buddhist homes are horrible German oleo- 
graphs 

The hereditary artists can still be found 
in Kandian distncts But they are not called 
temples, nor is their work appreciated 
by their own conntrymen , so they produce 
s^U bits of work to satisfy the demand of 
the cnrio-hnnters of the West 


t The re curio-nunters Of the Wost 

Inspector oi sSiools' c“loJ* sS'the Pjj'osTOlis It Hr I' A'* 

Ui4wiag8 are from copies made by the writer ] 


Machine to ‘Feel Tour False' 


gleanings 



vilahlr 

lh« nalute o 'thi mwf " T >'l’ “'i 

_ rlarted .^oS.elf 


the nature of heart pulses 
SiTTensml, ''® "“'r™ '*‘ 11 ! eramin- 

Splr dS l«nsmils to a recoidmn 

net^us svfitpnf^^p action 'ind vibration of the 

aan feelto?r“pulsf ^ ^ 

than Tilth hi«i nLnc ^I'h this machine it is said 
one Rudolf Goldschmidt 

~Poin(lar Science 

How Floods Challenge Science 
chaUen*M^*tfl*ihf* death— and a giffintio 

the American Sopfe TritPhin!P‘^\i 

Kiver let loose *be ilissi«sippi 

Scienro «cLevm^°®i^^?H*V“*^‘'°od it is thl. 
air the earth'^ and ainquests of the 

the Txalw tLt Sse m ret to leash 

bounds “'sht and break their 

t^ood swollen 

the thousands they Ivam 

loss to reinfnrce the sand- 

watmsutseon '^'crs And yet the inichti 


-eui'', .Tt-SSeii,; „',“S 

SI sirpi Hoods in Jc«s tlan half a 
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centurj' ! Evcn’where GoveramsQt oSioiils, 
engineers and scii-'nti>ts arc sayicz lh<»re must ha 
no more. Bat what is to bo done, and how? 

If one day late last April, you could haTC stood 
in Jlcmphis, Tennes-sec watchin? the crest of the 
flood sweep slowly by. you would hare rcaJircd 
somethicg of its overwhclmin!; power. Two million 
tabic feet of water flowics Pist every «ecOTd— 
more than a billion callons every twenty-four hoots 
the volume of ten Niagaras m a single stream ' 

_ And if, a few days later, you h.vl been a few 
miles from Vicksburg, where one of the strongest 
of the nver levees gave way, you would have seen 


from iroataaa anf the Dikotas; Iho 
llatti ffpni Wyoming and Nebraska: the Arkansas 
Irom ^lorado, Kansas and Oklalionu ; the Ohio 
Irom lenasylvanu : the Illinois from the region 
of Chic^ ; tilo Dcs Moines. Wabash. Tennessee, 
Oomberland— these and hundreds of otlier lesser 
rivers and streams you wonld have found mingled 
there in devastating flood tide. «mall wonder that 
emliankmcnts of earth and aand should fail to bridle 
them all ' 

• believe that (mal mastery not only 

u possible, but practical. Plans arc already under 
way for a scientific survey of the flood regions, 
Ibe chief of Army engineers. Jlaj. Uen. Edgar 
JMwia. after a personal inspection, has predicted 
that the present Miisissippi levees will be heigh- 
tened at least five fecL Others have proposed 
reljuilding the entire >m mile levee sy^em, 
making it stronger, higber. and uniform m structure. 
p! ® 'S*' representing one half the losses of Iho 
latest flood, we are told, the levees could l>e built 
strong enough to assure safety for all time. 

—Fop'ihr iSariiec. 
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not teach it has caused much discussion and some 
alarm in New Yort It has been regarded br 
some as an additional argument against excessively 
) tall stmctures 

— 77 c Lxlerary Diijesl 


Miss Foo Foo Wong 
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Mi«sIooFoo.\\ong 
oI the Amizon Corps of the Southern Am 
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The “Emperor” Face* lome of Hif Fir«t 
Problem* in Life 



flLn’'® fJm'ly in Spain, m work on * 

W'te fufor <’l'>Wrrn 
— Timi‘11 mif fl'orhl Photo*. 

Secrets of “Cold Light” 

.1 i®"" ronro of far-rcathini; 

il^SJi'r"?t mar rruko tho io<wn“ 

i el^trin licht a-* o'lt-of-dit'* a^ th- old- 

biriitioe sy«cm cv<J f-v Natoro for 

h^,f 

In a laforalory at IVincoton J-'niV^rasty. f>r 
rrofc^wr of pIiVMoIewy. ro- 
lh<* mitcniN rmployol liv ifrrflira 
n th^ gammer to ll«f, tlinr I .mr«: an.! f>y IJ,hM 

^filtniio.M "COM Jiffht.’ Doctor lUrvcy 

Wiitwn*'!'* ^“'‘^■'1 Statca Hiircad of Standanla in 
T**” other rncnti^t". Dr. V>. \V 
m analizm^ innt aocr/v^«l 

ml,t m r'^online tho tnfenaity of ih« 

Plant-L li„ i, *i I'lmtooiia animala ami 
diSc n„* Ih" "potnim-lhat fg. by 

Invn IcnettH, th.if compose if. i)j»y 

toTlIy A I™ f ‘.'••’’'n't i'lrht" m w- 

In clfmmr^snn*'’^ percent clllcient in Its radwtlnn. 
as th^^arc^^Afn®"^ eicctru- lamin, womWfDl 
*ome of tho larirer Plot tnral tompanlea. 

• 22~G 


atill r'her exiienra-'Qter. Kw mile {.fele^l sn*.. 
aliEcpsK'ow witho»it hen! umler stra"„'.‘ invisi!!,* 



Thw laminods jellytUh. found la the S-imw Sco. 
n 000 of tJicn«andi of ciraiuira that ilJuminato 
the ormn Tho Imutiful corona, or calo. la 
i*irowT) hy Iw own Jirmc htfht 

iiiEFiFsS"if'£^5?F^: 

."S 

sfL'SSiTCTSkM 

the form of hmt. and not luM at b» 1^21 luJ" 
two rorrmi of it i* enIMo imS,? '' 

s: 

"trooc Plcctnc hmp. and ynnr aim ^,i ".'i'*’'' ® 
nails will jrtro ^rr a alow ^Thi* "i” * Unffcr 
nppt«l Jittht blit is npfi?illy' pShr^iln lh"«"' 1"“ 

and nail*. If tlm hmp IikIh An V 

Tipw. the sfranifp KlnV w ^mo 

another WA7P lenirflt. Imulh Into rays of 

part'^'of*' radiint ^i^ri;y"'visM°'''io’i^ "''”1’“^ 
common with radio. X-rav* In 

other form* of rwlution u”nns 
tioo*. or waves. Iho ether vilira- 

te''s.s.?,x,i5» HS, 

.rcl«n».,. Tl,. 
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vary in vrave lengOi too Irom thesliortest 'wave!, 
of violet to the longest ^vavcs of red 

U'utlh in nuortscence short wave len~ ho are 
converted into longer ivave lengths Tlins manv 
Eul^iances including silk vrool lone horn and 
Dumcroas kind of living matter have the ability 
to convert invisible iiltn violet l„hUnhich has 
eatremely short v -ive lengths into visible llnorescent 
Ight 

On ll e cartli in the skj and in (he sea art 
countless livnnz tlinsj that manufacture light 
iassengers on acm liners often see the sea ep- 
tarenth Inrstinto ^ vivid gtov? v. hen sUned bv 
the pisng sh p This light, commonly called 
phospliorcsconce comes from millions of 1 ght 
raikmg an malo most of them so small that Ibej 
can l>e seen onlv \ ith a microscooe And in the 
depths of the ocean are stran"© fishes that dangle 
glesmicg lanterns from long stalks projecting from 
their heads others with rows of lights along their 
sides. Jiko a ship vrith lighted portholes 

There aro manna worms that turn on their 
lamps Tihcn attacked Inmmous sponges jeilyfsh 
earthvorms centipedes starfish glowworms 
shnmrs crabs and mam others TLea number 
tens of thousands. In all at least forty order* of 
animals icclnda one or inoro forms capable of 
preduemg cold light —Poi uhr Snewee 

TiUt V-attides 
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Tunes Played by Light Rays on Kovel 
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EXPLORATION IN CENTRAL ASIA 

Br Du. MRAKJAN PRASAD CHAKRA VABII M. A, PhD, iCtmtah) 


T he first modern traveller Tentaiing into the 
deserts of Central Mia ^as Dr. A. Rcgel, a 
German botanist in the service of Russia 
His expedition to the oasis of Tarfan in 1879 
did not produce any practical results, but 
furnished proof of the existence of numerous 
ruins and other remains in the locality.* 
After him the Russian brothers G. and 
M, Grom Grzhimaylo explored parts of 
Chinese Turkestan, particularly the Tutfan 
oasis. Their rrorks were published in 
1806*1907,1 but being rvritten in Russian did 
not attract the notice of scholars, as many 
of them were sot acquainted with this 
difficult language 

In ISOS Messrs. Donoer and Barou Monck 
of Helsingfors, Finland, undertook an expedi- 
tion to Turkestan and Western China ** 

In the same year Dr Klemeotztt of Russia 
undertook a jouruey to Chinese Turkestan 
asd worked in Idikutshahn, also called 
Dakianus, Qocho or Kao-ch’ang, 17 miles to 
the east of modern Turfau aod some other 
ancient sites near-by close to the modero 
settlemcots of Astana and Kara Kboja. 
ancient Kao-ch’ang Turfan capital of T’ang 
and Uigur tiroes and also in Toyuq, 3lnrtnk 
and ditTerent other ancient sites. 

Though his results were unsatisfactory his 
reports gave a fresh impetus and directed 
the attention of many western scholars to 
the antiquities of Chinese Turkestan and that 
of the German scholars to Turfan particularly. 
The credit of forraiog the plan of systematic 
expeditions to Central Asia must however be 
given to the Russians when in 1899 Mr. 
Radloff suggested in the Oriental congress at 
Rome the formation of an International Asso- 
ciation for expedition to Central and Eastern 
Asia. 


,t.Al‘etertDaDn’s Jlitteilung^'n. 1879. Ileft X XI; 
ISSO. Heft. VI ; ISSl Heft X. Gotha. J. Peithes. 

.V G. and iL Orum-Grzmayloir— Descnption of 
a loiiniey to West China. St. Petereburg. 1896-1907. 
3 vols. 

Ti r* Uonner. Rei'e Central-Asien. 189S 
Ilel^cgfore. IDiii. 

^ A. Klementz, Turfan und seine Alteilhomer; 
lutlicationen der Kauserl. Acad. d. ttiss, 
bt. retersbarg. ISDS. 


Even before the journey of Dr. Klementz 
the acquisition iu 1891, of the famous birch- 
bark codex by Col. Bower caused a great sensa- 
tion amongst Indologists, whose doubts about 
the importance of archaeological expeditions 
to Central Asia were thereby dispelled. The 
history of the discovery of this invaluable 
manuscript is rather interesting.* In the 
year 1890 two Tnrks had found a birch-bark 
MS, in a stupa near Kum-Tara, in the 
neighbourhood of Kucha They sold it to 
Col. Bower who was then m Kucha. He sent 
it to the Asiatic Society of Bengal and in 
1S91 Dr A F R. Hoernle, who was then the 
Philological Secretary of the Society, published 
a report on the HSf The MS. was com- 
plete and very well preserved and was written 
IQ Gupta characters. Its place of origin was 
North Western India and paleograpbically it 
was declared to belong to the second half of 
the 4th century ^ It should he remembered 
that the climatic condition of India is not at 
all favourable to the preservation of MSS. 
Tbe earliest palm-leaf MSS belong only to 
the western part of the country and to Nepal 
and date back mostly to the beginning of the 
11th century Earlier than these, so far 
known, were the two isolated palra-leaves now 
preserved in the celebrated Horinji monastery 
of Japan, which fonnd their way to that 
country through China in the beginning of 
the 7lh cent. A D. 

The Bower MS which is now preserved 
ID the fanioos Bodleian Library of Oxford, 
contain 7 texts of which three have medical 
contents. The author of the MS was a 
Buddhist and in this we have at least the 
oldest datable medical text preserved to ns. 
One of these texts speaks of tbe origin of 
garlic, which according to the author, is able 
to cure many diseases and can extend tbe 
life to 100 years. Besides, the MS. speaks 
about digestion, about an elixer for a life of 
lOOO years, about tbe correct mixing of 


* For defwls c.f. Proceedinss of 
Sccietr of^ Bengal. November. 1690. 
+ c.f. Hid. April, 1S91. 

§ t L J. A. S. B. ISal p. 79 IT. 
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ingredients about other medicines lotion and 
ointment for eyes etc A second fragment 
contains 14 medical formulas for externd and 
internal use The biggest portion is the 
I'avanitaba i e ‘cream’ which cons 

tains an abstract of the best earlier treatises, 
and which in 16 sections deals with the pre- 
paration of powder, decoctions oils and also 
with injections, elixirs aphrodisiacs, nursing 
of children, recepes etc As the condnding 
portion of the work is missing, the name of 
the author is not preserved All the«e works 
are partly metrical But they have through- 
out an antique expression The language is 
Sanskrit mixed with many Prakritisms Many 
authorities on medicine ate quoted m the 
Navanataka, particularly Agnivesha Bheda, 
Hanta, Jatnkarna, Ksharapani 
Parashara and Shushruta We have now 
found MSS belonging to a stiU either period 
‘ n ^“1 . fragment of Asvaghtwa 

collected by the German mission and poblish 
cd by Prof Luders and the MS of th** 
Udanavarg^ a Sanskrit version of the 
Dhammapada brought by the French mission 
Jr* 5 5 ?«i Kachan character 

of the 2nd century Of the Utter work I have 
the honour to be entrusted with the pubhca 
ion along with other MSS of the same wort 
preserved in the Trench collection In a subse- 
® to discuss 

tlie^e ^ISs in fuller details 

the desert sands had things conceal 
Tn^ tong lost to 

India After this more interesting discovery 
there was a regular campaign among schoJare 
01 different nationalities to collect MS'? 
hrough the representatives on the sM of the 
Mnons Oovemments and some of the more 
SIWT lodcpendmUy 

Ihesc IlSs toclinically known by the names 

^'1"'°'*,.“.'°°''!’ "we colS 

such as I etrovski. ilacartney and Weber Mss 
were sent to Petrograd and CalcnttT A 
npjrt on IhD Enlish colicci.on ol anlf- 
‘lUitics was published by Rudolf TTonmlm 

volume was published with » 

.n under tl'o WIc • fa 
or «!.<(, H,;s( itlornlorr 
r„r(r.fa„’ Ho ,nbl.oo,,'“„'ot 

quent volumes was delaved hx- j . 

Ui. en.neat scholar 

by l)r r V Thomas of the India OffiS 


Library, that though the MSS. were ready, 
they have not yet been sent for publication 
for want of revision bj some competent 
scholars 

In the meanwhile another very important 
discovery was made in the southern part of 
the Chinese Turkestan A French mission to 
Tibet was sent in 1S92 under the leadership 
of Dutreuil de Ehins He secured, in a 
place not very far from Khotan, a part of a 
very old birch bark MS The find spot has 
been identified with the Goshrin ga vibara of 
which Hiuan Tsang gives a vivid account and 
which IS known as Goshirsha in the Tibetan 
records The MS was written in Kharostbi 
character, prevalent in the N W India and 
in parts of Central Asia, particulaily in S 
Eastern Tuikesfan, till the 3id and the 4th 
centnry of the Christian era It belongs 
paleognpbically to the 2nd century A D-, 
and represents a version of the Dhammapada 
But its language is a form of Prakrit which 
has not been hitherto found in any other 
Buddhistic literary works It was also the 
first Buddhistic work in Kbarostlu When M 
Senart the French savant, to whom it was 
sent for examination, communicated its impor- 
tance and contents to the delegates of the 
lllh International Congress of Orientalists 
in Pans in September 1897, it created a sensa- 
tion ID the Aryan section Soon after the 
commuDication of the find had been made 
to the French Academy, M Senart learnt 
through M Petrol ski, the Russian consul 
^neral at Kashgar that fragments of a Kharosthi 
MS of the Dhammapada had also been taken 
T? ^b® Russian capital bj a Russian traveller 
d Oldenburg, also submitted during 
the laris Congress facsimile of a leaf out of 
thwe fragments to the Indologists On exami- 
nation M Senart at once came to the 
TOnclusion that both the Pans and the Russian 
fragments formed parts of the same original 
Alb Iho fragments in the French collection 
were published by M Senart but those m the 
Uussian collection have yet to bo published 
uunng a conversation with me last summer 
‘hat ho was 

try ing to get hold of the Ru«ian fragments 

Si IhTwort""' 

discovEnes 

Semki- SUii t ''7 Tu'“” I'"’* 

faSn TiiS!? n-os undcr- 

IcSSh, painted gtollos in 

Knchi and Tntlan was very strong and the 
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uatlves of Central Asia wanted to profit by 
tins zeal of rival scholars in securing 3IS& 
and other finds. Manuscripts from Central 
Asia began to reach Hoernle, many of which 
later on were detected to be forgeries. 
Necessity of a regular search was stroDgly 
felt The British Government was the first to 
organise a systematic eipedition. 

As a result of this, the first British-Indian 
expedition was UEdertafeen in the year 1900-01 
by order of the Government of India in the 
southern portion of Chinese Turkestan, parti- 
cularly in the province of Khotan, under the 
leadership of Sir Marc Aurel Stein, who 
was then in the Indian Educational Service 
as the Principal of the Calcutta Madrasah 
He had already a thoroggh knowledge of the 
North-3VesterD frontier provinces. the 
Punjab and Kashmir and his zeal for 
such an expedition was quite well- 
known.* The admirable results of this 
expeditioo have been incorporated in Sir 
A Stem's monuineatal work, “Ancient Kbctan” 
T Even a glance at these volomes would 
sufEce to assure os of the importance of That 
ancient civllisatioQ nhich the joint influences 
of Baddbift India, China and the Hellenistic 
Ncat'East bad fostered in the scattered 
oases of these remote Central-Asun passage* 
lands.’ 

About the same time as Stem, Sven Hedio 
the Swedish expeditionist visited the N. 
Eastern portion of Lob-nor, a ruined city 
of the 1st cent. A. D which he mistook as 
the old city of Loo-lan He bronght back a 
number of papers and inscribed tablets. 

The success of Sir A Stein gave a 
new impetns to German scholars with the 
result that in 1902 the Koentgliche Museum 
flier Voellerliinde, proposed to send out 
Prof. Gruenwedel, Dr. G Huth and Herr 
B.srtns to Central Asia As Sir Aurel’s expedi* 
tion was led mainly to Khotan, in the south- 
western part of the desert, the German one 
was taken to Tnrfan, in the Northern part of 
it. in 1902-3 Besides Turfan Proi Ornenwedel 
examined several old settlements to the 
North-West of Kncha§ 

In the meantime through the ontiiiDg 


c. f. Detailed Report of an Archaeological 
with the Bunor field force. By M- A- btein. 


Khotan. Yols. I and IL Oxford. 
l.Hj.. rn* a popular version *Xlie Sand Iraned 
cities 01 Khotan.” 

S lor the report of thN expedition C. F. Bericht 
,,ebor archaeoloRische Art-eilen in Idtkutschari und 
tnceluDg. llunchen, 1900, 


efforts of Prof. Pischel of the University of 
Berlin, the Government came forward to 
render financial help for these expeditions. A 
committee was formed for the purpose and 
the Second German or the First Royal Prussian 
expedition to Turfan was undertaken in 
September, 1901. under the leadership of Dr. 
A. Von Lo Coq and Herr Bartns. Dr. Le 
Coq's excavations were mainly confined to 
Turian and the neighbourhood; but before he 
had finished his task the second Royal Prus- 
sian Expedition was sent under Prof. 
Gruenwedel in September, 1901 Six important 
sites in Kncha, Karasbahr and Turfan oases 
were more or less thoroughly searched [Ming-6i 
near ()umtura. Qy^yl, Kins, Shorchuq. B.iz.iklik 
(Mnrtuql and Toyoq Mszar] till the return 
journey was taken early in April of 1907. 
As a resnlt of these two expeditions varions 
important specimens of Bnddbistic art were 
collected and Manuscripts in Chinese. Sanskrit, 
Synac, Soghdian (in Manichaean and Soghdian 
characters). Middle and Neo*peTsian languages 
(Manichaean alphabet). Tdngat and ‘Kunic’ 
Turkish, incloding the unknown languages 
commonly knonn as Tocharian or Knchean, 
and Norih-Aryao oi BDcieot Khotanese wore 
recovered in large numbers. * 

The second Central Asian expedition was 
taken by Sir Anrel Stem under the orders 
of the Government of India in lOOG with the 
same object in view as before. It proceeded 
further to the East, through Khotan and 
from there tight up to the Nothern extremity 
across the Taklamakan desert Excavations 
were made chiefly in Khotan, the ancient 
capital of the Oasis, Domoko to the East 
and Niya Dis greatest discovery, as has been 
rightly pointed out by Prof. Lueders, was in 
the district of Ton-huang Here he discover- 
ed the western part of the famous Chinese 
wall built as a defence against the invasions 
of the Hans. It was here that he also found 
the artificial caves numbering abont 500 cells 
of various dimensions which are known under 
the modern name of “Caves of the Thousand 
Buddhas ”t In one of these cells, which had 
been walled up but was opened by chance in 
1900, _yas found n very handsome collection 
comprising a whole library of Manuscripts 
and hundreds of fine paintings on silk which 
had been hidden away early in the 11th 


• AltbuddhisUsche kullstatfen 

IB Chin^isch-Turkestan by Albert Gruenwedel 
Berlin. 1911. 

„ t,. For devils c. f. Stein ‘The Thousand 
Buddhas’, London. 1921. 
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ccntuij together ttith other lehcs The 
roanu«cripts were partly eramined and collect 
ed by Sir A Stein and partly by M Pelliot, 
the French Sinologist, who visited TnThe'^tan 
la ItiOG-h and the rest were transferred to 
Peking under Government orders The detailed 
Tcpoit on the scientific results of this second 
erpedition of Stem is contained m his newly 
published roa«terpiece in five volnmes, Senndia. 

In these volume® to quote his own words, he 
has very carefully noticed the ‘topography 
of the ancient routes which bad witnessed 
that interchange of civilisations between India. 
Western Asia and the Far East, maintained 
as it was during centuries in the face of 
very eerious physical obstacles throngh trade, 
religious missions and the Chinese Empire's 
icteimittent efforts at political and tuilitary 
expansion into Central Asia ’ 

Dating this crpeditiOD the more important 
excavations were undeitahen at 

1 Khotan ♦ the capital of the oasis, where 
a rich harvest of small antiques was obtained 

2 DomoVo to the East, in which place 
were found antiques and ifanuscript remains 
ID Sanshnt, Rhotaneso and Chinese, dating 
from the close of the T’ang period t 

3 ^lya (where the excavation was 
resumed in October) This sito has been 
nbnndonod to tho dcsort sands since the 
third century A D Here lie made rich 
discoveries of wooden documents in Kbarosthi 
script and in a Prakrit dialect besides ‘other 
ancient records in Chmeso and a mass of 
mi'cellaneons antiquities helping forlbcr to 
illustrate the life aod civilisation provniliog 
in the casts of the Tarim basin, at that early 
period’ ^ 

4 Tho exploration of the Ixiu Ian site (tho 
walled Chinese station) and of an outlying 
smaller settlement, yielded an Abundance of 
written records in Chinese and Kharoslhi. 
dating mainly from tho 3rd century A D, 
and many interesting remains of nrchifectursl 
and jndnstnal art of that period. •• 

r During the excavations at 31iran, 
...^Tibetan records on wood and paper were 
’ and also fragments of Turkish 'Rome' 
wuircnts Theee mostly belonged to the Wh 
ntury A D Hot much older remains were 
1 lamed by U e clearing of certain Dnddhist 
«linnc«, which showed tine wall psintings 
with legends in Kharc^'hi, which, according 

• c f 'Ncrrdia Ctap'rr 111 
+ lb ! Chip. \. 
t Ibi Chatter I> 

•• Ibd (.-Mts \1 


to Sir A Stem, ‘offered striking testimony to- 
the powerful influence which Hellenistic art, 
as transplanted from the Heir-East to- 
Oandhara. had exercised even on the very 
confines of China.• ** 

With tbe same end in view and in orderto 
undertake more detailed explorations in the 
sites already visited or left out and extending 
farther to the East and North, a third expedi- 
tion was taken by Sir Aurel Stein in the 
summer of 1013 This time he started from 
the South and proceeded Eastward as far as 
Ran chon visiting on his way the sites of 
antiquarian interest in the neighbourhood of 
Khotan, Xiya and Tun huang He then 
crossed the desert of Pei Shan from South 
East to North West, and visited Barkul, 
Quehen and Jimasa to the North On his 
way to Kashgar he examined the sites of 
IdiLnt bhabti, the ancient capital of Turfac 
dunng T’ang rule (7th and Blh centuries A 
D ) and the subsequent Uigur period and 
other importmt sites ( Yi pan to the West 
of Lou Ian, Kucha Aksu and various other 
smaller sites ) which were not already very 
carefnlly examined bv the German scholars 
In Jnlr 1915 he left Kashgar for his joamej 
across tbe Knssinn Pamirs and the mountaiDS- 
to the North of the Oxus But his activities 
wero not confined only to mountains and 
deserts of Central Asia 

On his way back to India he visited 
Samarkand, Ivhorasan and the Persian portion 
of Scistac, the ancient Sakasthana or the land 
of the Scythians His finds m tho last mention 
ed place, which 'served os an outpost of 
Iran and the Hellenistic AcirEast towards 
Buddhist India were none tho le®s 
interesting 

Thore, among other luterestiog finds he 
discovered on tho isolated rocky hsU of tho 
Koh I Khwaja, the remains of a lar£a Bq.ddliv«t 
sanctuary tho first of Da kind traced on 
Inman soil Hero ho found behind tho later 
masonry, fresco-pnatings of tho Sassanian 
period On tho wall of a gallery were also 
found paintings of a distinctly Hellenis- 
tic style Tho importance of these pictorial 
relics lies mainly m the fact, as remarked 
by Sir Aurel himself, that they illustrate 
for the first time m s$lu tho Iranian link 
of tho chain which long snrniised by conjec- 
ture. connects tho Graeco Buddhist art of tho 
extreme Aorth-Mcst of India with tho 

• lUd Chap MU 

T GeecrarhinlJcnnial Ausust Sept 19JC. 
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Baddhi't «t ol Central 
Asia and the Far East. 

This connection was 
reflected with eqnal 
clearness by tho archi- 
t«ctnral fealnres of 
the ruins, which were 
also of Rxeat interest’ 

The details of this 
most interesting expedi- 
tion are shortly to be 
published in his forth- 
comiDR work“rho Inner- 
most Asia" 

Besides the French. 

German and British 
Indian missions there 
were three more Russian 
missions sent out to 
Turkestan The second 
Russian mission ondcr 
ilt. BetisoTsky went 
to Kocha la lOOO-OT 
but its result was rather 
unsatisfactory In 1008 
the 3rd Kussiau mission 
was led by RazalofT 
who discovered the 
ancient city of Khara- 
khoto He brought 
home a mass of 
nediaeral Tangut ( a 
language of the Turco- 
roongol family) works 
and Chinese docoments 
of great importance 
These have partly been 
published in Russian 
by Prof, Serge d’Oldeu- 
burg. In 1914 the fourth 

Russian mission visited Kwk-ent 

TunhnaDg the results of which have not yet 
been published. 

While Europe and India were sending ont 
missions, the Far East also was not silently 
.watching the progress As early as 1901. tho 
first Japanese mission under Count Ofani 
visited Russian Tnikestan, Kashgar, Kholan. 
Kucha and Tarfan. Tho mission collected 
many prehistoric remains, primitive pottery, 
terra-cotta seals going back to the Kan period, 
remains of Gandhara art and eeveral import 
tant MSS in Chinese, Uignr and Soghdian 
A second Japane«o expedition under ’laehibana 
visited Mongolia, T’len-shan, Turfan, Kucha, 
Lobnor and Khotan, collecting various docu- 
ments in Chinese and Kiichcan. Some of 
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Ruddhis Gtiivcs of Central Asia 
these have been published from Tokyo, with 
grand plates, but unfortiinatelj the works aro 
m Japanese and are not accessible to most of 
tho scholars outside Japan. 

Last of all I come back to the IVench 
nissioQ which I only incidentally referred to 
In connection with the Stein expedition. But 
hero also I shall mainly confine myaelf 
to tho discovery made by tho French mission 
at Tun-huang. 

This_ mission was organised by tho Cainile 
franeata ile V Asiociation liilemalionnie 
mur t'cxploralion <lc I'Asie centrale with 31. 
Seoart ns President Free help was render- 
ed by the French Government, tho Academic 
Francaise, the French Oeographical Society 
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and the Irench School of tie Far East at 
Hanoi (Indo-Cl na) Iho parly under the 
leader hip of I aal PcUiot co ▼ a Pro 



fessor at the College de France left Pans on 
the 15th done 1906 and passing through 
Moscow and Tasbkhaod reached Kashgar on 
the N of the Pamirs 
This site was studied 
{roro geographical and 
hnguistio points of 
new rather than archaeo 
logical and the party 
left ioT Kucha where 
the German and Rassian 
missions were already 
present After some 
excavation worV at 
Turn shnt a small 
Tillage foil of rums 
already noticed by 
Sven Hedin they reach 
ed Kucha in January 
1907 Ercavafion wort 
was undertaleu at 
Ming ols which is a 
Turkish word s guifyiog 
thousand habitations 
This consists of a 
senes of curious and 
arfiOcial grottos iil 
"aodstone which were 
dog up into Buddhist 
sanctuaries before the 
lotrodnction of Islam 
There wore Ming ols on 
the slope to the S of 
Tien si an popularly 
known under tho name of Tttenfo-tog 
or the caves of lOOO B ddhas Tl eso 
caves were famous in Chinese works 
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and were also noticed br Earopean IraTellers. 
They were fall of ranral-paintings belonRiDg 
to the period within 7th-10th centuries. The 
Germans, tbeJapanese and the Rnssiaos had 
already exploited the site bat still there were 
some which were neglected by them. Here 
the French party collected some MSS. in 
Sanstrit and Knchean and on the whole the 
work was satisfactory. Early in Febrnary, 
1908 the patty, reached ria Uromtsi, Tun- 
haang, at the western extremity of Kan*sha, 
where Fortane favoured them with a wonder- 
fnl discovery and it would bo worthwhile 
to give the description in the words of IL 
Pelliot. 

“At oat departare from Paris”, saya (he 
French savaut, “Tnn-hufing was fixed as one 
of the big stages of onr travel. It was known 
that there was. ahont 20 kilometres to S. E. 
of the city, a considerable group of caves 
known as TsUen-fo-tong or tho ‘grottos of 
the 1000 Buddhas’, dag out at dates not 
precisely koowu till then, hat which were 
coveted with mural-paiotiogs which Islam 
had not yet disfigared. We wanted to 
devote ourselves to their study, which no 
other archaeologist had done till then, though 
their Importacce was koowo all the time. 

We were not deceived in oar erpectation 
and found that the caves of Tun-buang 
preserved some of the most precious monu- 
ments of Chinese Buddhistic art between 7th 
and lOth centnrie^. Bat another interest was 
added to the visit in course of onr travel. At 
Urnmtsi I beard about a find of MSS. made 
in the caveS of Tun-hnang in 1900..... 
I came to know gradually how this discovery 
was made. A Taoist monk, Wang-tao, digging 
one of the big caves, had by chance 
opened a small cave, which he bad found 
quite fall of MSS. Although our coUeagno 
Stein had passed Tan-bnang a little before 
us, I had the hope of still reaping a good 
hax.v^=A. i’jfA a/.'sx vvi n.w.'ssA Ojaw, L >raiAft 
enquiries about Wang- tao. It was easy to 
find him and be decided to come to the caves. 
Ho opened for me. at last, the niche, and 
at once J found a small cave which was not 
even a metre in every direction, crammed 
with MSS. They were of all sorts, mostly in 
rolls but some in folios, too, written in Cbioese, 
Tibetan, Uignr and Sanskrit. Ton can imagine 
easily what an emotion had seized me : 1 was 
in front of the most formidable discovery of 
ChineseMSS. the like of which was never 
recorded in the history of the Far East I 
asked to myself, have I only to be contented 
23 7 


with having a glance at - them and then go 
away empty handed, and let these doomed 
treasures go to destruction little by little ? 
Fortunately, Wang-tao was illiterate and 
needed money for the reconstruction of the 

shrines. everything was arranged and I 

sat down in the cave with feverish excite- 
ment Devoting three weeks I made an in- 
ventory of the Library. 

“Of the 15000 rolls, which had thus passed 
through my bands, I took all that had by their 
date and contents struck me as of primary 
interest — about one-third of the whole. 
Amongst these I put in all texts in Brahmi 
writing and Uigur, many Tibetan but mostly 
Chinese. There was for the sinologist some 
invaluable treasures. Many of these were on 
Buddhism without doubt but some also were 
OQ history, geography, philosophy, classics, 
literature proper and again deeds of all sorts, 
accounts, notes taken from day to day. and 
all were anlenor to the llth century. In the 
year 1035 the invaders came from the East 
aod the monks bad stocked books and 
paioUogs in a hiding place which they walled 
up and plastered and the opening was adorned 
with decorations. Massacred or dispersed by 
the iuvaders. the knowledge of the library 
perished with the monks, to be rediscovered 
by chance in 1900.”. 

Thus the Pelliot mission ended la triumph 
and all honours were. accorded to it on its 
retuTo to Paris. The ancient Chinese manu- 
scripts are rare in China itself and there was 
none in Europe till then. Now for the first 
time a sinologist can work on the archivesrfn 
Imitation of the historians of Europe During 
my stay in Paris I had the good fortune of 
examiniDg over 3000 fragments written in Central 
Asian Brahmi, on different Buddhist manuscripts 
in Sanskrit, Kucheau and Khotanese. Of 
the Chinese collection also, which may be called 
now decidedly tho best in Europe, those 
tjis, •gwfJna. ’a.’i.mhft.a 

The bulky reports, fall of most interesting 
details, which have so far been pnblished, 
fuTuieh a proof of the repeated hard toils 
and octiriDg energy . of the great seekers 
after tmth and how all their troubles and 
risks have at length been crowned with 
glorious success. They have furnished to 
the students of ancient civilisation materials, 
interesting from every point of view, of the' 
culture of a country which, as we have 
already noticed, ;formed the connecting link 
between the fVest and the Far East on the 
one band, and India on the other nn,t iVme 
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witnessed perhaps for centaries the motnal 
infinences of Indian Iranian and Chinese cal 
tnre These innumerable antiquities discovered 
in such a great variety of places times and 
character are not only interesting to «tQdents 
of history art and architectare hot equally 
so to those of ethnology geography geology 
and philology Numberless manuscripts have 
been discovered in Sanskrit Prakrit, Sogdian 
hianicbaean Rnnic Turkish Uigur Tibetau 
Chinese and the forgotten languages of 
Khotanese and Knchean or Tochanan 
as rrell as in scripts which have not yet been 
deciphered Hundreds of specimens of arts 
pictorial and plastic mostly Bnddhishc have 
been recovered and thousands of other articles 
of archaeological and ethnological importance 
have been uneaithed which by their charac 
tenstics, mark Chinese Turkestan as the 
meeting groond of Hellenistic Indian Persian 
and Chinese currents of civilisation 

I have indicated above the preponderant 
role played hy Indian civilisation in Senudia 
and this happened mainly through Buddhism 
We know that, to a great extent, China 
received her Buddhist art not directly from 
India but from Chinese Turkestan andKhotan 
has been at times an important agent in that 
work of transmission from China the same 
form of art passed to Japan through Korea, 
^incse texts have preserved the names of 
UVi ch ie Pa ch e-na and of his son Wei ch ih 
Tt seng who were in the service of the 
Chinese Emperor Tang ti (A D 005 17) and 
cnioyed a great reputation as Buddhist artists 
•fiL Poacher has shown how the portrait of a 
seated woman dressed in tamo with a child 
in her nglit arm which was formerly mistaken 
M a picture of the Virgin nursing the Child 
Jesns IS nothing but a copy of the Buddhist 
Alaaonna Hariti of Mahayana iconography who 
appMrs in China also already in the time 
as Jiouet iscu mu s/ieii or the 
portrait ot the goddess mother of demon sons 


and is also identical with Kishimojin of 
Japan later on she has been more or less 
mixed up with the feminin® form of 
Avalokitesvara, the Chinese ICnan yin Japanese 
Kwannon Anamese Qnan Am mistakenly 
snmamed as the Holy Virgin* This single 
illastration will show how the knowledge 
conceruiog 'the progressive diEPuaion of 
Buddhist art throughout the Far East may 
be acquired through the recent finds lu 
Ehotan 

The same is true with regard to the other 
aspects of the history of civilisation Buddhist 
Sanskrit manuscripts the originals of which 
are lost m India have been found here either 
ID original or in translations in Chinese 
Tibetan Knchean or Khotanese The desert 
sands have yielded scripts which were 

unknown or ill known in India or were 
simply local developments of some old Indian 
scripts We have also come to know of the 
existence of an Indian Prakrit spoken over 
aUrgeatea about which we shall bsveocoasion 
to say more hereafter It has been truly 
remarked by an eminent scholar that the 
archaeology of Central Asia bas to be drawn 
from tbe ebaos of its materials t 
must yet wait for decades till all these 
materials have been properly utilised in order 
to establish the history of Central Asia 
and her connection with India on the one 
hand and the Far East and the Western 
regions on the other It will then not only 
throw light OB various complicated problems 
ol Indian history but wo may hove even to 
recast many of them in the light of these 
new resources 

Read before the Greater India Society 
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“UTOnOH THE LONE ETERNITY" 


I re left the world behind me with its cries 
_ , , , Shadows and crowds 

To touch Iho deep eternity of skies 
^ ...... , flowery clonds 

Forgetful of the road and fleeting mirth 
Of fleeting honrs 


I touch tho mute eternity of eartli 

In silent flowers 

Behold eve-shadows fall upon the tree 

And hill and plain 
1 tontch the lone eternity of roe 

In quiet pain. 

H CnATTOPADIlYAYA 



UNEQUAL TREATMENT OF THE PROVINCES, 
UNDER THE REFORMS 

Substa}ice of a Lecture Delivered 
Bt RAilANANDA CHATTERJEE 


I want for my country the fullest political 
and economic and social and religions 
freedom hitherto attained, or attainable 
by man in the years to come. Bat I do not 
know exactly how it can be attained. The 
paths that may lead to freedom seem different 
to different minds. As it is not right to dog- 
matise, no righteous and legitimate means 
should be mled out. Some Indian politicians 
appear to think that the ilontagn-Chelmsford 
“Reforms" contain within them the seeds of 
a free constitution for India. I do not 
think so. I do not think that they are 
either intended or bonnd to lead to 
full self-rule. Bat as some good may be 
done and some mischief prevented by 

working them, thouih at the cost of a 
disproportionately large expendltnre of time 
money and energy. I intend to show how in 
some important matters the provinces have 
been treated differently under the “Reforms”. 
I do not know whether this has been done 
intentionally. I do not know whether it was 
foreseen that snch unequal treatment would 
give rise to discontent and to provincial 
jealousies. But the fact cannot be gainsaid 
that the provinces have received differential 
treatment at the bands of the anthorities. 

Mill on Representation 

The first point to which I wish to draw 
attention is the representation of the 
provinces in the Central Legislatnre. I do 
not intend to discuss all the theories and 
methods of representation. It will suffice for 
my purpose to refer to some principles which, 
according to John Stuart Mill, should 
gorem the extension of the snffrage and 
its limitations. Some politicians may consider 
Mill’s Representative Qovemment oat of 
date and old-fashioned ; bat it still holds 
the field as a classic on the subject. Ho 
regarded the representative system as the 
highest ideal of polity, though his ideal was 
hj no means that popular government should 
involve a mere counting of bead®, or absolute 


eqnality of value among the citizens. While 
holding that “no arrangement of the suffrage 
can be permanently satisfactory in which any 
person or class is peremptorily excluded, or 
in which the electoral privilege is not open 
to all persons of fnll age who desire to 
obtain it,” he insisted on “certain exclusions.” 
For instance, he insisted that universal edn- 
cation shonid precede universal enfranchise- 
ment, and laid it down that if edneation to 
the required amount had not become 
umveisally accessible and thus a hardship 
arose, this was a hardship that had to be 
borne. He wonld not grant the sofhrage to 
any one who coold not read, write and per- 
form a sum ID the role of three. Further, 
he insisted on the electors being taxpayers, 
and emphasised the view that, as a condition 
annexed to representation, such taxation 
should descend to the poorest class ‘m a 
visible shape.” He was in favour of a form 
of plural voting, so that the intellectual 
classes of the community should have more 
proportionate weight than the anmericaJly 
larger working classes: “though • every one 
ought to have a voice, that every one should 
have an eqoal voice is a totally different 
proposition.” The well-informed and capable 
mao’s opinioo being more valuable than, that 
of the barely qualified elector, it should be 
given more effect by a system of plural 
voting, which should give him more votes 
than one. As to the test of value of opinion. 
Mill was carefnl to say that he did not 
mean property — though the principle was so 
important that he would not abolish such a 
test where it existed— but individual mental 
superiority, which be would gauge by the 
rough indication afforded by occupation in 
the higher forms of bnsiness or profession, 
or by snch a criterion as a University 
degree or the passing of an examination 
of a fairly high standard. It - will be clear 
from the above summary of some of Mill’s 
views that, in order to judge whether a 
provioce is adequately represented, due 
regard shenid be bad to its population, to 
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the spread of elementary and high edacalion 
in it, and to the total revenues collected in 
it as indicating the property ita inhabitants 
possess 

Basis of Representation m U S A 

Australia, Canada and France 

Though according to the consititntion 
which India possesses at present it cannot 
be spoken of as a federation of autonomous 
states, like the United States of America 
or the Australian Commonwealth yet it 
cannot be gainsaid that almost all our 
politicians are in favour of provincial auto- 
nomy and a federal system linking the 
provinces under a central government It 
will not, therefore be improper to compare 
the representation of the Indian provinces 
in the central legislature with the representa 
tion of the states constituting the U S A 
in the Senate and the House of Represen 
tatives of the states constituting the Austra 
lian CommonweaUh in the two chambers of 
Us federal parliament, and of the states of 
Canada in the two houses of the Canadian 
parliament. I shall refer also to the Chamber 
Deputies in France 

In the United States of America much 
controversy had raged over the conQicling 
principles of the equal representation of 
states and representation on the basis of 
numbers the larger stales advocating the 
latter, the smaller states the former 
principle Due recognition was given to 
both principles by the adoption of a 
bicameral system One house, the Senate 
contains the representatives of tho stales 
every sUto sending two, the other, the 
lions© of Representatives, contains members 
til, “ ® basis of population the 

reprcEentation of each state being lo 
to its combers 

The parliament of tho Australian Common- 
Ik."”?/** 'r ‘I’® Scrato 

L Representatives The 

leprc'entatives from 
seventy five members 
nearly eqaal in narnbem 

aannm *’ Imm 30000 In 

45000), cacept In Tasmania to sshich fiao 

SSnt wnS?n“ °t * 

In Canada the Dominion Parliament con- 
sista of an Upper House, styled tho Senate, 
and tho Jlouso of Cenmens The ^nate 
originally consoled of 72 member^, 24 from 


Quebec 24 from Ontario, and 24 from the 
maritime provinces, but this number has been 
from time to time slightly increased as new 
provinces have been added The House of 
Commons consists of a number of members 
originally 196 which is subject to change 
after each decennial census The basis adopt- 
ed in the British North America Act is that 
Quebec shall always have 65 representatives, 
and each of the other provinces such a num- 
ber as will give the same proportion of 
members to its population as the number 
65 beats to the population of Quebec at each 
census 

In France, the Chamber of Deputies con- 
sists of depntiBS elected on the basis of one 
deputy per 75000 inhabitants 

The Council of St&te 

From the brief description of representa 
live bodies in different countries given above 
it will be seen that the upper cbamber» of 
federal or central legislatures generally coo 
sist of an equal number of members from 
the provinces or states, and the lower chambers 
consist of members elected by the provinces 
or states on the basis of population In 
India’s mock parliament or debating society, 
the Council of State is considered the Upper 
House and the Legislative Assembly the 
Lower House Bet the piovinces do not 
send an equal number of members to the 
Council of State, as on the federal plan they 
ought to, the number varying from 6 
each for Bombay and Bengal to 1 each for 
the Central Provinres and Assam 

The Legislative Assembly ’ 

As regards the Legislative Assembly, one 
finds that tho basis of population has not 
been followed in assigning to each province 
its number of elected members, os the tabular 
statement given below Will show In it tho 
^pnlation is given according to the census of 
19wl, and the number of members according 
to the parliamentary “Return showing tho 
results of elections m India, 1923” 


The Ba$is of Population 

As the elected European members do not 
ropresent the people of India 1 have shown 
Ihe number of European representatives in a 
Ecpanlo column 
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*3 S< 

Ut 


Province. 


S!i 

Popnlafion. 



o-gg 

e 

^ladras 

16 

1 

42.318,.085 

Bombay 

16 

2 

16.318.210 

Bengal 

17 

3 

46.69fv,536 

U. P. 

16 

1 

4^375.787 

Punjab 

12 

0 

20.685,024 

Bihar A Orissa 12 

0 

34.002,189 

C. P 

6 

0 

13.912.760 

Assam 

4 

1 

7.606.230 

Delhi 

1 

0 

488,188 

Bnrma 

4 

1 

13.212.192 

Ajmer-Merwara 1 

0 

495,271 


The table shows that on the basis of 
■nornbers, sotne proTiocss hare been noder- 
lepresented and some OTer-represented. That 
fact will be clear whatever province we may 
take as the standard according to which the 
lepresentation of the other provincea » to be 
judged. As Bombay is the least popnlons 
among the Presidencies and major pro* 
Vinces and its citizens are good fighters for 
their rigbtSi " the representation of Bombay 
may be taken as the standard. Its popalation 
is twenty millions in ronnd onmbers and the 
somber of its elected members in the Legis* 
lative Assembly is 16. So. for convenience 
of calcnlatiott, I may say that the role Is 
that there is to be one elected member pet 
l‘/« million ( or 1^50,000 ) inhabitants. 
* Galcnlating according to this role, we have 
the following table:— 

n . Present No. ol The No. as it 

Province elected members would be 

Bombay 16 16 

Madras IG 31 

Bengal 17 37 

U. P. 16 36 

Pnnjab 12 16 

Bihar A Orissa 12 27 

C. P. & Berar 6 11 

Assam 4 J5 

Delhi 1 Nil 

Banna 4 10 

Ajraer-Merwara 1 Nil 


It may be thoogbt that even at present 
Bengal of all provinces has the largest number 
of elected representatives. Bat that is 
not trne so far as the Indian inhabitants, 
the people^ of Bengal are concerned. The 
Enropean elected members ( and, of covtse, 
he non-elected European members, too, ) do 


not represent the people of any province. 
Omitting them, the provinces have the follow- 
ing nnabers of elected representatives : — 

Province. 

JIadras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
U. P. 

Punjab 

Bihar A Orissa 
C P. 

Assam 
Delhi 
Burma 

Ajmer Merwara 
This table makes it clearer still that the 
representation of the provinces has not at all 
been according to popnlation. That, on the basis 
of numbers, the Europeans would not have 
been entitled to return a single member in any 
province, supposing even that they all lived 
in each province in some single area, is too 
well understood to need detailed exposition. 
Yet, of the eleven provinces which send 
representatives to the Legislative Assembly, 
six. namely, Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, Assam and Burma, have 
been saddled with representatives of the 
Eotopean commnnity. This inenbus is the 
heaviest in the case of Bengal. As tbo interests 
of Indians and Europeans confllat, the 
eilorts of the European representatives. in the 
Legislative Assembly go to counter the 
efforts of tbe lodian representatives in many 
vital matters. This injury to Indian interests 
is greatest in the case of Bengal, as the 
sumber of European representatives is greatest 
in this province. It istme, Bengal is to blame 
for furnishing tbe excuse for handicapping 
her with the largest Enropean representation : 
for. by her business incapacity or inatten- 
tion or lack of energy, she has allow- 
ed almost the whole of her commerce 

and industry to be almost monopolized 
by outsiders. But for this fault and 

neglect on her part, her punishment, in the 
shape of her wealth being drained away, has 
been already more than adequate. Tho under- 
representation of her Indian inhabitants and 
the ovor-iepreseutation of her Enropean birds 
of ^passage are an additional punishment 
which she should have been spared. 

Frcdominance of the Mnoritij 
"We are all acquainted with tho •ex- 
pression ‘tyranny of the majority.” Similarly 


Elected Representa- 
tives of Indians. 

15 

14 

14 

lb 

12 

12 

6 

3 

1 

3 

1 
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I 483105 70,800 

r- — - — ---- ■ Bengal 42^4601 773161 

majOTity, 'srhen the rainoTity and the majority Bihar Ons^aloSO 257 1 320C2 
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there can be a tyranny of the minority 
But tyranny is a harsh word, and I do not 
suggest any hind of tyranny What ooght 
to be prevented, so far as that is practicable, 
IS the predominance of the minority over the 


consist’of the same kinds of persons The 
latter danse is important, as there may be 
a minority of mentally and morally very 
superior persons whose voice may, in some 
circumslancev, prevail without harm over 
the voice of the majority But the inhabi 
tants of the different provinces of India 
may be taken I think to be on the whole 
of the same mental calibre Snch being the 
ca'c, no arrangement can bo said to be 
right which gives the minority a greater 
voice in public affairs than the majority 
But that is exactly the case under the 
Reforms in the Legislative Assembly The 
total population of the British Provinces of 
India IS 247003 293 Out of this total, 
134390308, that is, the majority lue in 
lladrav Bengal and the United Provinces 
and IflS.ltOO'fd that & rmnoTkly, in 
Bombay, the Fanjab, Oihar and Orissa the 
Central Provinces and Berar ^ssam Delhi, 
Burma end ijmer iferwara The majority 
are reprevented in the LegiMative Assembly 
by a total o! 49 (fotty>ninc) elected members, 
and the minority by a total of CO (fifty six) 
elected members Hero, therefore is a case 
of the minonty having a larger number of 
votes than the majority There is no mental 
snpeilority to justify this giving of a larger 
number of votes to the minority, as it cm- 
not bo contended that the people of Bombay, 
tho Pnnjab Bihar and Orissa the Central 
Provinces and Berar, Assam Delhi, Dnrma, 
and Ajmer Merwara aro intellectually and 
morally superior to or more and better edn- 
c^ted than tho people of Sladras Bengal 
the United Provinces of Agra and 


Provmce Literate 


Literate in 
English 


Present What the 
No of No Would 
Elected Be on 
3Iembers Literacy 


Boffil»7 
Barma 
C P 
Madras 
U P 
PoDjab 


16 45 533 2 ^6 333 
3652,043 113413 
633293 62736 

3621908 3938S3 
1088 872 l,7o239 
833 492 139535 


4 

17 

12 


0 

16 

10 

u 


16 

36 

G 

30 

10 

8 


Instead of taking the numbers of those 
who are merely literate or merely literate in 
English (according to the census of 1921 \ as 
I have done I might have taken the numbers 
of graduates and under graduates in each 
province, say, in the year 1924 25, which is 
the latest for which they are available 
Province Number of Graduates and Under- 
graduates in 1924 25 


Uadras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
U. P 
Punjab 
Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
C P and Berar 
Assam 


12 679 
9765 
25832 
0,126 
9029 
979 
3.476 
1S58 
1,380 


and 

Ondh 


Basis of Liferacy 


Let me BOW see whether tb® number of 
elected representatives assigned to each 
province is In proportion to the number of 
its literates and literates m English The 
table given below wHI show that it fs not so 
Taking Bombay as the standard. I have 
shown what the number of elicted rcpre«cn- 
tathev of each province would be In pro- 
pcrtion to the number of its literates. 


The tables, I have given, have, I hope, 
shown that the reprcbcotation in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly given to the provinces under 
the Reforms is neither in proportion to tho 
numbers of their inhabitants lot in propor- 
tion to tho numbers of their literates or of 
tbeir better educated persons 

Taxation Basts 

It IS not possible to give the numbers of 
persona in eaob province who pay any tax, 
rate or cess , — no snch figures are available 
Henco I cannot discuss whether represention 
has been given on the basis of the number 
of such persons in each province Dot I 
hop® the fignres of the revenne collections 
in each province which I am going to men- 
tion shortly would show that rcprosenlalion 
under tho Reforms has not been given to 
each province on tho basis of the revenue 
colicctioos in each province 

The Qnalifications of Electors 
Cotinal of Slate 

Tho finalifications of electors arc neither 
the same nor cqnivaJent in all Iho 'proTinee'* 
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cannot now discuss Ibis subject in detail. 
Bnt I shall illustrate my remark simply by 
referring to the rules relating to electors 
paying income-tax in the different provinces. 
A person can become an elector for the 
Council of State if he was in the ^previoas 
year’ assessed: in Madras, on an income of 
not less than Rs. 20,000 •, in Somhay, on an 
income of not less than Rs. 30,000 ; in Bengal, 
on an income of not less than Rs. 12,000 
tn iht case of N<in-Muiuxmmada.ns and Rs. 
G.OOO in the case of Mnhamynadans-, in the 
U. P. on an income of not less than Rs. 
10,000 ; in the Punjab on an income of not 
less than Rs. 15,000; in Bihar and Orissa, 
on an income of not less than Rs. 12,800 
tn the case of Xon-Muhammadans and Rs. 
6.400 tn the ease of Muhammadans; in the 
Central Provinces, on an income of not less 
than Rs. 20,000; in Assam, on an income of 
not less than Rs. 12,000 ; and tn Burma, on 
an income cl not less than Rs. 5,000. There 
are similar fneguaUties between the provinces 
in the Qualifications of those who are holders 
of land, cultivators, tenants, Ac. I cannot 
enter into details oow. I shall only mention 
how. -as in the case of the iDcome>(ax. 
NoD'MubamniadaQs are discriminated 
against and Muhammadans favoured in 
Bengal and in Bihar and Orissa. A Non- 
Muhammadan in Bengal becomes an elector 
if be pays land revenne amounting to not 
less than Rs. 7500 in the Bnrdwan or Pre- 
sidency Division and not less than Rs. 5000 
in the Dacca, Rajsbahi or Chittagong division; 
but a llohammadan becomes an elector 
everywhere in Bengal if he pays land revenne 
amonnting only to not less than Rs. 600. In 
Bihar and Orissa, a Non-Muhammadan can be- 
come an elector if he pays land revenue amount- 
ing to not less than Rs. 1200; bnt a Muham- 
madan obtains the same right by paying not 
less than Bs. 750 land revenue. Note also 
the difference between the amounts in Bengal 
and in Bibar and Orissa. 

The Legislathe Assembly 
As regards the Legislative Assembly, I 
shall mention only the inequalities in the 
qualification relating to the payment of the 
income tax. In Madras, U. P., the Central 
Provinces, Bnrm.a, and Bombay one becomes 
qn.alified if ho was in the previons year 
assessed to income tax (the possession of the 
mlnimnm assessable income woold doX Bnt in 
Bengal, Delhi and the Panjab he mast have 


been assessed on an income of not less than 
Rs. 5,000; in Bihar and Orissa on an income 
of not less than Rs. 3,810; and in Assam not 
less than Rs. 3600. 

Thus do political and civic human ralnes 
differ from province to province, and in 
some provinces according to the creed one’ 
professes ! A Mabammadau is ipso facto 
more qualified to exercise the right of citizen- 
ship than a Non-Muhammadau ! 


The Mestou Award 


I shall now make some observations on 
the Meston Award, according to which re- 
venues from some sonrees have been assigned 
to the provinces and those from some other 
sources to the central government. For 
some years past, in my two Bengali and 
English magazines, I have drawn attention to 
the very inadequate amounts which have 
fallen to the share of Bengal under this 
arrangement. Let me once again show by 
means of a tabnlar statement how, though 
Bengal is the most populous province, if 
gets the least sum of money for all 
its administrative and other purposes. 
I need show the popnlation and budgetted 
income of only the fire most populous 
provinces. 


Province 

Bengal 
Madras 
Bombay 
D. P. 
Ponjab 


Popnlation (1921) 

4.66.96.536 

423,18,985 

1.93.48.210 

4.53.75.787 

2.06,85,024 


Budgetted In- 
come, 1927-23 
Rs. 10.73,39.000 
„ 16,54,80.000 
„ 15,03.00.000 
„ 12,94.50.000 
„ 11,13,00.000 


One result of the most popnlons of these 
fivo^provinces getting the smallest amount 
for ita^expenses is the chronic starvation of 
its “nation-bniiding” departments. Take 
education, for example. In 1924-25, the 
latest year for which figures are available, 
the expenditure on education from different 
sources was as follows : — 


Prorince 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

D. P. 

Panjab 


From Govt Funds. 
1,71,38.548 
1,84,47.165 
1.33,82.962 
1.72,2^490 
1,18,34,364 


From Fees 
84,32,991 
60.13,969 
1.46, 36.126 
42.14504 
52,87,444 


Bengal gets from the Government only a 
little more than the Pnnjab (of which the 
population is less than half that of Bengal) and 
less than each of the other major provinces. 
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Note also that Bengal is the only proTince 
which pays for its education more in fees 
than it receiTes from tho GoTernmenL 

than 


stand the niggardly treatment received by 
her , but her contributions are not insigni- 
ficant, as the following statement for 1924 25, 
compiled from the Statistical Abstract will 


any other major province, 

Sources Sladras 

one could under 

Bombay 

show — 

Bengal 

D P 

Piinjab 

Jnte 

0 

0 

37oC39^ 

0 

0 

Income lax 

1 31^)6,363 

40377094 

0 54.73933 

78 87 039 

6067 l0-» 

Salt 

189 91727 

1 7333902 

23d 90897 

7000000* 

3000090* 

Ijaod 

CISOjSC? 

5165‘>81S 

31073O87 

67103534 

3 53 GS 120 

Fxcise 

49059071 

24151274 

41509132 

21od34^ 

132 29793 

1 19 47 490 

Stamps 

17805484 

33G677o7 

17440031 

1 IGC1337 

iorest 

5o73 7Cl 

7307964 

2t7oA29 

69 21 937 

37 27 312 

Cotton 

9 037G4 

1 87 03 383 

263518 

68S5dS 

19268 

Total 

17v334l 8^9 

194690774 

205G61A84 

12 03 7o 994 

717906G9 

Jmcation 

28^54234 

13351915 

23643 

131 93 834 

686 IC 4‘>S 

Cmmt Total 

20 15 90 063 

20 7542639 

205399197 

133469835 

14.04,07097 


I have not been able to find out from 
the S/dfisticnf Afcsfract revennes from other 
heads shown separately province by province 
Bat I hope the table I have compiled will 
indicate roughly the position of the provinces 
as revence bnnger* 

ImtjaUon 


Under the heading Unproductive Irrigation 
Worts I find the following — 

Province Siam Canals and Branches Distnbutones 


Madras 

751 

705 

Bombay 

1,898 

1 106 

Bengal 

09 

254 

U P 

428 

1362 

Faniab 

160 

152 
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■said that, on accoonl of tho Permanent 
■Setlleraent of the Jand revenno in Denjral, it 
-pays less proportionately than other provinces 
and conseqaently gets less. Bat in the form 
■of other taxes, it pays more. Why is that 
fact not taken into consideration ? Moreover, 
■neither the Government of Bengal nor the 
people of Bengal are responsible for the 
Permanent Settlement. It was the Govem- 
raent of India which was responsible for the 
Permanent Settlement It is an admitted 
fact that it was advocated and made becanse 
it was understood that it would place the 
■finances of the Government on a more stable 
tasis. The parties to it, who have benefited 
thereby, were the Government of India and 
the revenue farmers or landowners called 
Zemindars. The generality of the people of 
Bengal were not responsible for it and have 
not reaped the main advantage from it, 
if they have at all been benefited by it 
Birectly or indirectly, roost of them live by 
agricnltore. and have to pay in the shape of 
legal, ooo-legal and illegal demaeds not less 
than their fellows in the other provinces. If 
the Permanent Settlement has been a mistake, 
ft would be neither bocest nor honorable 
for the Oovernmeot of India to indirectly 
<ompel either tho Government or the 
people of Bengal to raise an ontcry 

against it by starving them. It is the 
Ooremment of India which ooght to find 
the proper remedy. It is not my porpose 
to pronotince any opinion upon or discnss 
the pros and cons of the Permanent Settle- 
ment What I want to show is that, whether 
it remains or goes, Bengal is entitled to get 
at least as innch money for its expenses 
as any other province. 

Jule Export Ditly 

Jnstasland revenue has been rightly 
and logically assigned to tho province?, so 
onght the jafe export dnty, as it is derived 
from what grows on the soil. I have never 
been able to understand on what jnst 
pounds Bengal has been robbed of the )nte 
export daiy. It has been argued thatihe jnte 
export dotyisnot paid by the people of Bengal, 
but by the foreign purchasers of jnte This 
•is not axiomatic. For, as pointed oat by 
Mr. K. C Neogr in tho Legislativo Assembly 
the lOlh of March this year, in the 
opinion of the Fiscal Commission, page 100 
-of their Report, “some portion, if not the 
ickole, of an export duty falls on the home 
^producer." The same gentleman pointed out 
24- R 


in the saros placo and on the same day, Ih 
the Taxation Enquiry Committee observed in 
paragraph 150 of their Report:— 

“In spite of the monopolistic character of the 
prodnet, there exisis a possibility that, in certain 
conditions of tho trade, a portion of tho export 
duty may fall on tho producer.” 


Even The Statesman writes thus in its 
issue of July 21 last : — 

The members of the Bengal National Chamber 
asked that the proceeds of the jute export duty 
should be handed over to Bengal, for its local 
purges. Sir Basil U reported to have said that, 
while he is not personally in favour of maintaining 
the duty, if it is maintained the proceeds must go 
to the Central Government as the duty “is paid 
not by the "producers but by the consumers.” 
There Sir Basil Blackett runs oounter to what we 
had supposed to be the least cootrovertrf doctrine 
in economics— thiit the ultimate incidence of an 
export duty was always upon the producer. It 
may be that jute being a monopoly of Bengal the 
l;*inance Member believes that the foreigu buyer 
will always have to pay the Bengal price plus 
the doty, bat if that be the argument it is Icgiti* 
mate to say that the Bengal price is kept lower 
than It would otherwise be bv the effect of the 
duty. There is a limit beyond which tho foreiga 
pnrehaser will not bay. If be is willing to pay 
a aovereigo for a particular parcel of jute and 
no more and the seller cast sell, then 
the seller pays the dnty and receives the 
sovereign. The . buver would atiU be wlUiaa 
to pay a sovereign for tho goods were there no 
dnty loclnded m tho price. The purpose of an 
export duly is to keep goods m a oountry, jnst 
as the purpose of an. export bounty is to send 
them out The elTect is to lower prices in the 
home market practically by the amount of the 
duty, and it is the producer who gats the lower 
price. Obviously if tho foreign purchaser will only 
pay a sovereign with the duty inoluded and could 
Btill efford to pay a sovereign if the duty did not 
exist the home purchaser, il he wished to get the 
goods, would have to pay a sovereign for them 
whereas he now obtains them for an amount below 
a soveroign equal to the duty which would have 
to be paid upon export. 

So Bengal is entitled to at least part of 
the proceeds of the inte export duty. But 
assuming that the producer does not pay 
any part of the duty, according to what 
principle of justice or equity, except the 
hero 8 tight of might, does the Government 
of India lay hold of tho entire proceeds ? 
It 18 in Bengal that the thing is produced. 
It 13 the Bengal Government which does 
something, however little it may be. for the 
improvement of the cultivation of jute. It is 
tho people of Bengal who toil to produce 
the ra-w jnte. It is they who suffer from tho 
coptamioatcd water and the malodonrs resnlt- 
iDg fr^ the steeping of jute. It is they 
who suffer from the pollution of the river 
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waters by the septic tanks of the jnle mills 
It !« the pnblio health department of Bengal 
which does something, however little for 
counteracting the injurious effects ol the 
production of raw and manufactured jute 
The Government of India simply looks on 
from its serene heights all the while, and it 
IS onlj when the proceeds of the export dnty 
are collected that it swoops down and carnes 
off the booty in its mighty talous The 
lleston Award, which has legalised this 
plunder, is absolutely iniquitous Bengal 
ought to hate the whole of the jute export 
duty According to Mr K 0 JSeogy, op to 
the 31st March, 1927, the Government of 
India have, by means of this tax, netted at 
least ciores of rupees, starving all the 
“nation building” departments of Bengal 

Income Tax 

The grounds ou which, it is said, Bombay 
and Bengal are deprived of the proceeds of 
the income tax require to be examined 

It has been argued that as the whole of 
the income tax revenue collected in Bombay 
and Bengal is not really paid by their inba 
bitants, they have no claim to it Perhaps 
it IS meant that the purchasers m other pro* 
TiDces of the things made or imported by 
manufacturers or importers in Bombay and 
Bengal pay part of the income tax. collected 
in these two ptovtoces, for these maonfac 
turers and importers inclnde the tocome tax 
in fixing prices Assuming the cogency of 
this argument at least the portion of this 
revenue which is paid by private individuals 
out of their incomes in Bombay and Bengal, 


can certainly ba claimad by Bombiy and 
Bengal And as for the portion o! this tar 
paid by manufacturers and importers, surely 
the provinces which are able to give them a 
local habitation and opportunities of enter- 
prise owing to their geographical and other 
advantages, ought to be entitled to w'hat they 
pay as income tax. Great Britain is mainly 
a manafacturing country, aud its manufac- 
tares are for the moat part sold in various 
foreign lands, including India In fixing 
prices British manufacturers take into consi- 
deration the income tax they would have tii 
pay Therefore, in reality, it is the foreign 
purchasers of British goods who pay most 
of the British income tax But does thd 
British Treasury for that reasou send to the 
public treasuries of the JiurqhasiDg couaWes 
the balk or any portion of, the British in- 
come tax collections? If that were doch, we 
Indians should be very glad indeed to have^ 
our share' 


Conclusion 

For all these reasons I have no hesita- 
tion in coming to the conclusion that Bengal 
shonld be given as much money as Madras 
or as Bombay, which has les» than half of 
Its population I do not in the least sug- 
gest that Madras or Bombay or any other 
province should be robbed to do justice to 
Bengal IJothmg of the kind Toere is 
ample room for economy in the spendintr 
departments of the Government of India Let 
there be rotrenchmeat there and all will be 


UEOENT HINDI LlTERiTDRE 

Br ILA CHAKDRA JOSH! 


S ELF-rRESEUVATION is the first law of 
nature and self deception is the foremost 
law of the spirit of nationalism as it ts 
ID roost countries. A typical nationalist 
deceives himself by believing that everything 
that belongs to his nation Is excellent Even 
if bo feels in the innermost depths of his 
heart that his nation is inferior in many 


TOpects to a gceit many nations of the 
•world, he spares no pains m throwing dost 

and tries his bast to prove to them that his 
superior to theirs in matters 
ofnet, culture philosophy and everything else 
K of nationalism 13 , 

hayoad doubt, the cult of barrel ft haJ 
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"Bever been and will nerfir bo the enU of 
truth. This venomous spirit is purely a 
•product of the West and our political leaders 
•have now begun to confess that the dream 
•of the “political salvation” of India can only 
'be realized if we can folly assimilate this 
western spinL 

Owing to this very spirit of nationalism 
•(or, in this case, may we call it provincialism 
•which is the twin brother of nationalism ?) 
•the critics and writers of Hindi literature 
'have been deceving themselves, for sometime 
•past, by believing that modern Hindi litcra- 
'ture is in no way inferior to any other 
'Titeratare of India, if not of the whole world. 
This self-deceptive, envious, and suicidal 

belief is so strongly current throughout the 
Hindi reading public, that if anybody, shocked 
at this crude and naive exaggeration, ventures 
to disprove the fact, he is supposed to be 
& heretic, a iafir, a traitor to the cause of 
his mother tongue. Oaths and abuses are 
bnrled upon him from all aides and he is 
deft terror-stricken like a mao standing 

■amidst a forioUs and enraged mob. 

Now, let ns look facts squarely in the 
(ace aud try to (edge the merits aud demerits 
of recent Hindi literatnre without any pre- 
judice or ill-will. Premathram is supposed 
to be the best work of fiction in our literature. 
This very work of fiction has made our men 
of letters (I am speakiug as a merebec of tbe 
Hindi-reading public) realize for the first time 
the greatness of our literature. The author 
of this novel has exercised such s great 
influence upon tbe Hindi-reading public that 
be is supposed to be the “master novelist” 
of our age. Now let ns see wbat arc the 
merits of this master-piece that led (be public 
to speak highly of it in rapturous outbursts. 
Onr leading literary critics who guide tbo 
public in tbe matter of artistic tastes are 
unanimous in their statement that one great 
cause ths-t aecouuts fur Uie greatness and 
popularity of this work of fiction is this that 
(ho true spirit of nationalirm pervades tbe 
whole wort. To judge art according fo-tbis 
standard is to strangle (he very spirit of 
truth. It is to bring down art to such a low 
level as is beyond comprehension. The one 
and solo aim of art is to make man acquain- 
ted with the greatest ideals of humanUy by 
analysing tbo mysteries of tbe human soul. 
One 'great problem” which tbo author of 
Premashram bad attempted to slove, when 
ho began to write the book, was quite an 
ephemeral one. It was the problem of 


council-entry.' The book was published be'foro 
the Swarajists sought to enter the councils. 
Now that the problem has been solved some- 
how or other, in one sense the utility of this 
flcvel has been lost. Bat a few more problems 
have been tackled in (bis “masterpiece”, the 
most important of them being the problem 
of Zemindari or landlordism. The author has 
shown how the Zemindars or landlords of 
our country oppress their miserable tenants, 
and he has tried to draw the sympathy of 
fho public towards the poor victims. He has 
doubtless succeeded in his attempt But 
what we want to say is this that from the 
artistic standpoint this “masterpiece” of fiction 
is an utter failure. 

All the greatest artists of the world have 
always tried to solve tbe problems of 
humanity in their works. They have written 
for all couutries and for all ages. They 
have condemned all those writers who have 
tried to “nationalize” their worts. Romaiu 
Bolland, the great French writer, says in his 
Theatre du peupJe, “If we would create strong 
souls, let us nourish them with the strength 
of tbe whole world, for, the nation alone is 
not enough.” Schiller, tho great German 
dramatist, nsed to say, “I write as a citizen 
of the world. Eotly in my life I exchanged 
luy lalherland lor homaoity.*' Goethe, the 
greatest German poet, said almost a hnodred 
years ago, “National Uteratnte means very 
little to-day world literatnre Is at bandana 
each one must labour to make it an acdomp- 
lished fact" Ho also said somewhere, “It is 
evideot, aod has been for a long time, that 
tbe greatest geniuses of all nations haro kept 
all of bumanity before theif eyes. Ton 
will iovnriably perceive this general idea 
standing out above national ideas and the 
peculiarities of the writer. The most be.anti- 
lal works aro those that belong 'to all man- 
kind.” This he Said at a time when speaking 
auyUiiag against natliaal belief was supposed 
to bo blasphemy, almost a crime. But our 
critica and men of letters do not want to 
SCO tbe truth and they have shut their eyes 
to tho light. • Popularity, and not truth is 
tbeir solo criterion. "We would have let 
them remaia undisturbed in their paradise. 
But (hey havo corrupted and vitiated tho 
taste of tho public and ■ have made its 
aesthetic sense and faculty of appreciating 
art quite blunt. It Is quite a deplorable 
state of things, no doubt The critics of tho 
Hindi world of letters have led tho public to 
believe that the works of Tagore, tho enlight- 
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end and seiene poet o£ love and loy 
and of GotVi the master of sotrovr 
and of pathos are nothing hot a means 
of political or social propaganda One 
wonders what these most venerahle writers 
would have thought had they been informed 
of this charge brought against them The 
public has heen misled by the false cnhcisms 
of these critics and takes every word spoken 
by them to be true 

Hr Premchand the author of JVema 
s}ira7n has lately written another big novel 
entitled or The Stage Accord 

ing to Shakespeare the whole of the world is 
a stage in which scenes of love fear hope 
pity and other tender emotions of man are 
seen day and night Bat in this Stage of 
onr master writer horrible scenes o! political 
and social triflings petty oonsensicaf *aatian 
al sentiments have been displayed Only 
the bright illumination of its cothosiastic 
style has dazzled the eyes of tl e «pectators 
The short stones written by Mr Prem 
eband are counted among the best stones 
in Indian Literature if uot lu the literature of 
the world by our literary men I have read 
not more than two volumes of his short 
eteiies This 1 must confess But the atones 
contained in these volumes are counted 
among the best he has written In one of 
these stories he has endeavonred to show 
that tho bonfire of foreign clothes is onobjec 
tioni^le on both ethical and political grounds 
In another he has shown that it js very 
dangcTons to bo ensnared by the lores aod 
wiles of a harlot, or a woman of a loos© 
character In yet another he has tned to 
prove that God puntsbes those men who rob 
other people of their money or property by 
treacherous means Tho subjects of almost 
nil the stones are as trifling and common 
place as these And despite all this ho is 
supposed without any scruple or hesitation 
to bo the worthiest rival of the masters of 
tho art of story wxiliog' A certain publisher 
o! Mr Premchand actually published tho 
false statement in tho preface to on® of bia 
books that Mr Sarat Cl andra Chatterjee tbe 
Bengali novelist, thought the stones of Mr 
Premchand in no way Inferior to those of 
Dr Tagoro Onr literary men were of course 
much tUltcred by ihis statement, and it was 
made much cl in the periodicals When 
1 owever this was brongl t to tho rioticc of 
Mr Chatterjee he contradicted ft vehemently 
and felt ill at ct«c Such is the condition 
tl the current Hindi lileratnre Tbe yoong 


writers are great admirers and staunch 
devotees of Mr Peemeband All of then> 
follow m his footsteps If any one manages, 
somehow or other to get out of that beaten 
tract he is swayed by dilettantism 

A<* with fiction so with poetry The- 
poets are guided by some trifling and petty 
conventions and nobody ventures to transcend 
the limits of conventionalism Prtyapraiasa- 
written by ilr Ayodhya Singh Upadhyaya 
IS supposed to be tbe greatest poem in the 
Hindi literature of the present day Some 
set phrases hackneyed similes and metaphors 
and conventional expressions borrowed from- 
some old Sanskrit books of verses are heaped 
up in this poem Nothing vital original and 
substantial can be found in it Bhaiat Bha 
roil another great poetical work of another 
great poet is nothiag bat & osrretiou oi 
facts In it tbe author has described the past 
glory of India in a chronological order and 
bas deplored in a melodramatic way her pre- 
sent downfall The poems of young poets- 
that appear occasionally in monthly magazines 
and weekly papers are eithet national in- 
spirit or lull of dilettantism 

There are many small circles in the* 
Hindi world of letters of tbe dav and each 
circle bas its own foolish conventions m 
matters of art. There was a time in Russia 
when there an editor of a certain magazine 
refused to publish tbe remaining one^tbird of 
Tolstois greatest work of art Anna Karenina 
after having published two-thirds of it serially 
ID 1 IS magazine Tho reason of this sudden 
surprising refusal was that tho editor differed 
from the author “on tho Serbian question ' 
which was being discussed in tho political circles 
of Itnssia at that time Tohtoi who was 
struck with amazement by the attitode of the- 
editor published the remaining part of his 
inaslerpieco rn a separate pamphlet Sach exact 
lyis the case with the Hindi literary circles of 
to day There also the editor of a certain 
jonmal will not publish your article n® 
matter however excellently it is written if 
ho differs from you on that accursed Serbian 
question Darkness reigns thero supremo 
b.obody wants to seo tho light and every 
lilcratj man desires to live in a foole> 
paradise Every writer is actuated by the 
solo motive of money making and popularity 
Tho Hindi reading public is stilling under 
tho pressure of a despotism of tho most 
funons type — literary tsarism — that ever pre- 
vailed in tho realm of Ulcrature The voico 
of truth Is being mercilessly smothered,. 
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Nothing short of a great rerolution will 
bring this tsarism to its senses. ^11 meo of 
genins are centrifugal in temperament They 
shatter the walls of petty conreations 
of their nations to pieces and always trans- 
cend the conventional ideas withont caring 
about the furious howling of the mob. Such 
a real genius— a Napoleon, is wanted who 
will revolutionise the whole of the Hindi 
world of letters from one extremity to the 
other. TVe are acquainted with font great 
literary • revolutionists of modern times. These 
are : Goethe, Tolstoi, Romain Rolland and 
Tagore. These great revolutionaries have 
throughout their lives combated falsehood 
and they were victorious in the long ran. In 
their love of truth they never cared abont* 


other people’s opinion. They never sought 
popnlarity ; they always sought truth. In 
the preface to his world-famous revolutionary 
writing Au-dessiis delaMellee, Romain Rolland 
writei*, “ila tache est de dire ce que je 
crois jnste et humain. Que cela plaise ou 
qne cela irrite, cela ne me regarde plus.” 
That is : “My task is to say what I believe 
to be just and humane. Whom it pleases 
and whom it grieves, that has nothing to do 
with me.” Yes, we want such a brave- 
hearted man in our midst. We want a 
Romain Holland, — a Jean Christophe. We are 
jndsobt whether the spirit of Jean Christophe 
will ever be roused in our hearts and the 
present tsarism will ever be overthrown. Yet 
let as hope for the best 


BLIND 

B> SiROJINI XAIDfi 

I 

I pray you keep my eyes 

Till I return one day to Paradise 

Bereaved of you. Beloved, I am blind, 

A broken petal drifting in the wind, 

A sightless song-bird witli a wounded wing,. 
Forlornly wandering. 

II 

0 Love, how shall I know 

If Spring has kindled the high, limpid snow 
Into rich crncibles of ametbyst. 

Or in far meadows lulled in silver-mist 
Wild poppies waken to the tender rune 
Of the frail, pearl-blue moon ? 

III 

1 shall not see alas I 

Somptnous and swift life's bridal pageants pass. 
Or radiant martyr-yonth serenely ride 
In death’s gay cohorts mailed in dazzling pride 
Watch mystic hordes assail like pilgrim seas 
Time’s ageless sanctnaries. 

IV 

No lambent rays retrieve 

The brooding dark in whidi I grope and grieve. 

Banished, remote from the consoling grace. 

The wise, compassionate ladianee of your face. — 
When will yon call me back to Paradise, 

Love, to redeem my eyes ? 



COMMON ELEOTOIUTES 

Bt C RAJAGOPAliiCHARI 


T he agTBBiDBBl oTBT Ibfi cotnmoo elec- 
torate proposal 13 a preat achievement, 
which alone may suffice to give Instre 
to Mr Srinivasa Iyengar’s regime as Congress 
President Reaotionanes and persons in- 
terested in keeping up the atmosphere ot 
communal discord may still oppose the pro- 
posal Whatever may be the result, that 
such a proposal has been influentially sup- 
ported IS one o! the most note worthy 
triumphs of good sense in recent times 
There is nothing so effective as a long rope 
for people to learn lessons The wisdom 
of the exclusivists has been given a full 
trial and found by all to be most oamagiog 
10 result That way lies no hope for the 
nation or any community for that matter 
■Voluntary forms of ontouchabihty are no 
better than that enforced variety which is 
^own as a blot on Hinduism Untoucb- 
ability 18 an evil not only when it is a social 
bat between high and low caste, bnt also 
when it takes the shape of a political bar 
between two coropoceuts of a population 
that most live together for good or evil 
Though not imposed by ancient custom, but 
invented by modern politicians tbe system 
of separate electorates is a form of notoucb- 
ability Untoucbabihty is bad socially , so 
also is it bad politically In both cases both 
sides suffer 

From exclusive and separate electorates 
to a pnut electoral roll is a great advance 
There may not be inter commuofll confideDce 
enough yet {or men to give up tbe dvvinoual 
idea altogether and to accept complete identi- 
fication with other communities An easy 
path-way to personal position and power 
which communal exclnsivism opens out to 
fortunate members of a minority community 
is vet too much of a leniplation lor indm- 
dnal ambition to resist in tbe larger interest 
of national growth Bnt any step in advance 
is ID itself to be welcomed "IVe must wait 
patiently, for all the lessons to be learnt The 
full course of affliction must be gone through 
for truth and good scB'e to fnnmph 
completely IVisdom learnt that way is 
4 )urnod into ns and will bo pemanent 

Let o«, then, not be impatient When 


men get really to govern themselves through 
Iheit representatives, when our democratic 
inslitulions are not as now mere clubs of the 
poshfal, bnt real institutions responsible for 
the happiness and misery distributed among 
the people, the latter, i e, the governed, will 
see that there is no particular ndvaotage in 
having men of this or that persuasion to 
manage their alTairs They will then see that 
it IS more important to put good and able 
men m charge and that a man of one’s own 
caste or faith, if bad or foolish, does temhle 
ininry, not to be compensated for by the 
coDscionsness that a member of one’s own 
faith or caslo is enjoying power 

Kveo if seats are still reserved for parti- 
cnlar communities, there are distinct advan- 
tages 10 a joint electoral roll Candidates, 
both ilossalman and Hindu, will come for- 
ward whose conduct has obtained the appro- 
bation of Mossalmaos as well as Hindus. 
Those who have set the one against the other 
community must lose the votes of the one 
ot the other, and cannot hope to win the 
majority of votes in a joint electorate.^ It 
will gradually bring men to see that the 
path to political position and power lies 
through broad minded and non sectarian acti- 
vities and true service, and not by playing 
to communal passions aud prejudices Every 
aspiring public worker will see that narrow 
interpretations of patriotism serve to dimmish 
one’s opportunities for being chosen to render 
public service 

U may be thought that even if we have 
joint etectoratev, men will go on working op 
communal prejudices and appealing to voters 
on the basis of caste or religion, privately, 
if not publicly This cannot long continue, 
for anything done on a large scale cannot 
but get known and bring ite consequences 
with it Some may try to secure the votes 
of a solid mass of voters by appealing to 
communal patriotism and may thus success- 
fully defeat rival candidates working on 
more difficult and uon sectariau lines This 
may be so as long as_ there is a paucity of 
CBodidutes But as time goes on, the natural 
result of opportunities afforded will be that a 
number of candidates will come forward 
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from thfe sam3 community, and they will 
perceive that in the competition among them* 
selves he who by bis non-clannishness secure^ 
votes from the electorates of both commoni- 
ties, has an advantage over one who plays 
to religions or sectarian prejudice. This will 
tend certainly in course of time to lead the 
activities of public men in the right direc- 
tion. Let us therefore hope that all men of 


far-sighted patriotism will support the princi- 
ple of cornmnnal electorates. Ibis is not 
merely a phase of the working of the present 
Hontford reforms or a question only W the 
Royal Commission for the revision of the 
Reforms but is a substantive principle affect- 
ing the permanent fate of India. It is a step 
towards Swaraj. 


TRUTH ABOUT THE POSITION OF THE HINDUS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

Bt MARY K- DAS 


■\ttHEN I wrote the article on Truth About 
\Y the Position of the Hindas in D. S. A. 

published in the April issue of the 
ifotfem Renetc (Calcutta), through the bind* 
ness of Mr, Ramananda Chatterjee, the famous 
Pandit cose had sot been decided by the 
United States Supreme Court. Since then 
Ur. 8. 0. Pandit, Attomey*at-Law of Los 
Angeles, California, has won bis case before 
the U. 8 Supreme Court. Ur.Pandit’s victory 
has established a precedent in favour of 
those Hindus against whom cases for can- 
cellation of naturalization were pendiog 
before various tf. S. Courts. However, so 
far nothing has happened to change any of 
the conclusions espressed in my former 
article on the sobject 

Many niisinfotnied Americans as well as 
Hindns think and write in newspapers io 
America and India that the GJ Hindus who 
were naturalized are now restored to their 
former American citizenship as an ontcome 
of tho Pandit case. 

In a letter from the U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C, May 20tb 1927. 
Hon. Raymond C. Crist„ Commissioner of 
Naturalization, gives information, which is 
entirely different from the general impression 
on the sobject. The Government of the 
United States, according to the Department 
of Labor, is not anxious to keep its faith 
with, alf the Hindas who were duly 
naturalized. The Department of Labor does not 
recommend, so far as we can judge, the 
restoration of citizenship of all the Hindus 
who were duly naturalized, but it recommenda 


that the cases should be withdrawn only 
against those whose cases are still pending. 
Of the 69 Ufttdns, duly nataralized, in 45 
cases, tbrongh tbe efforts of the Department 
of Labor and tbe Department of Justice, 
naturalizations have been cancelled. These 
forty-five persons are tendered stateless, 
because tbe United States Government saw 
fit not to keep faith The letter reads ae< 
follows 


-Mr. Walter N. Nelson 
Attorney and Counsellor 
U3S Dime Bank Bldg. 
Detroit, Michigan 


“Dear Sir : 

Answering your letter of May 7. you are 
advised that recently tho Attorney General, in 
accordance with this department’s recommendation 
anthonzed the respective United States Attorneys 
to discontinue suits to cancel the naturalization of 
certain Hindus, which has the status of pending 
cases. This probably is the subject-matter to 
which the i«e3s report m question reference 


Raymond C. Crist 
Commissioner of Naturalization.” 


The position of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, regarding the status of the 
Hindus in the United States, as to their 
right to become citizens and also if the GO- 
Hindus who were once nalursdized by the 
U. S. Courts- (fourteen U. S. District Courts) 
are citizens or not, has been further explained 
In the following letter of the Acting 
Settetary of Labor. Hon, Mr. White, addressed 
to Senator Royal S. Copeland of the United 
Slates Senate. The letter reads as follows : — 
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Department of Lator 
Office of the Sectelray 
tVashinfftoa 


2G5-c-44'«G3 
ilay 21. 1927 


Hon Roval S Copeland 
United States Senate 
Washington, D C 
■Jly dear Senator 

This IS to acknowledge receipt of comnranicatiott 
of jir W W Blakely of Dexter, Michigan 
datw the 8th instant requesting information 
concerning the naturalization status of flioaos 
•vjhich ycmr Becretary Mr Chesley Jnmey left at 
the Bureau of Naturalization on the lOth instant 
for Mr Blakely a information the Commissioner 
of Naturalization informs me that recently the 
Attorney Genera! m accordance with this depart- 
meot’a recommendation anthorized the respective 
United States Attorneys to discontinue suits which 
had been instituted to cancel naturalization of 
certain Hindus and which had the status of 
pending eases This probably is the subject-matter 
of the press report to which Mr T D Sharman 
called Mr Blakelv'a attention The action taken 
by the Attorney General has no beanng opoo the 
cases of those Eiodos whose naturalizations have 
already been cancelled The decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the case of D S 
Y Thind 261 U S 201 that Hiodas are 
ineligible laaally for naturalization is in do wise 
affected by the Attorney General s action The 
recommendation of this department to the Attomey- 
* General was submitted in letters dated March 25 
and Apnl 2 1J27 

1 take great pleasnre in retarding 5Lr Blakely’s 
letter herewith 

Cordially vonrs 

Robe Carl White 

Acting Secretary 
From Hon Mr White’s statement, it is 
clear to us that, the U 8 Department ol 
I>abor wanted that 69 Hindus who were 
daly naturalirad should be deprived of their 
citiz'’aship and according to the wishes 
of the caid department, the U S Attorney 
General— representing the Department of 
Joitice — started suits to cancel their 

Auicncsn cifironsiiip fn 45 eaies nafnraf- 
ization certificates were cancelled by U S 
(lower) courts , and these itiudus did not 
have sufficient means and inflnence to fight 
Jhoir cases up to the Supreme Court of the 


Untied States These 45 Hindus had been 
duly naturalized as others against whom 
cases for cancellation of citizenship were 
pending However, they have been deprived 
of their American citizenship and rendered 
‘stateless”, because the United States Govern- 
ment has failed to keep faith with these 
Hindus and have persecuted them aud the 
rest of the 69, by etartvng buits to cancel 
their naturalization None should forget 
that this was done in accordance with the 
recent settled policy of the United States, 
that no Asiatic shonld be a citizen of the 
United States Secondly, Hon Mr White 
makes it clear that the U S Supreme 
Court’s decision that "Hindus are ineligible 
racially for tmfuraltxafion’' remains un- 
affected So in fntnre, unless the situation 
changes no Hindu can become a citizen of 
the Uoited States, and it is because be is an 
Asiatic, in other icords, ’'racially ineligible" 
First of all, the people of India should 
take into consideratioo what cao be done to 
restore these i't stateless Hindus to their 
rightful position of American citizens We 
thought that, through proper legislation by 
the U S Congress, this injustice could be 
remedied Last year, ray husband and L 
considerable personal sacrifice and expense, 
tried Ibis method but we failed It may be 
that, further efforts, directed towards the 
same purpose, will fail again In that case 
what should be done by the people of India 
and the Indian Government ? Lastly, what 
are the Indian people going to do to remove 
the existing discnroinatory legislations against 
them in various parts of the world — within 
the Bnlish Empire and the United States of 
Amenca, Panama etc. — ? The Indian people 
cannot expect to secure help from other 
quartera, unless they nre willing to do their 
share in the fight to retain their rights as 
human beings and effectively oppose racial 
discriminations of all forms 
Munich, Germany 
^JuDo 18 1927 


“WHY DO I SIGff 

Why do I Sigh 

When there is so much splendour in the sky? 
kthy do I BTicvo 

When there is so much sweetness in the eve? 

Why do 1 weep 

When jewelled stars adorn the voicde^ deep? 

W hy do I cast 

A nouTi.Iul shadow on the ancient vast 


Of this great world 

With multitndinous serene unfurled’ 

Is it because 

Beanty is prisoned m relentless !aw«, 

And I and stars 

Gave at each other through dividing bars ’ 


H CiiATTonpinx- 



IffiVIEWS AND NOTICES OF B001& 

t Boo1:3 in ih^ foUotcing lanjmw unll tmtietd: A$wne$t, Bengali English, French. German. 
Gvjamti, Hindi, Jlalian, Kanarese, ilalaifiihm, ilartUhi, KeiiaU, Oriya, Fortuguese, Punjabi, Stndhi 
SixinisA, Tnmii, Telugu and Urdu. Kewapaptrs, venodieats, tchoal and eoltegs text-hooks and thcxr 
annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, repnnts of KMQ^xint arlieles, addresses, tit, fcill tiol he noticed. The 
receipt of iwola Kcnwrf for rei-ieio iriJi »iol be asknmeledgcd, nor any qttenes relating thereto anstrered. 
The review of any book w not guaranteed. Bnedia should be sent to our office, addressed to the Assanme 
Ilevincer, the Ilituh Perieieer, the Bengali Bertewer, tie . according to the language of the books. No 
ertlieisffi of book-rei'ieics and notiets mil be pubtuhaL—Editor, iL R 1 
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n r ^ Sitarama Jiao 

IS A L T Pp pnce 7 as 

Biojrraphy of Rama of Ayodhya 

^rhh Ooiemmenl Thnnmg 

oc/iool Ajmer I^j 55 (/Vice tiof itiown) 

t Jl ^ short lifo and a lucid aDalvRw 

of the educational theory of Ronsseau 

Tm MniiitoB ato oTHin TnmsopmcAi Bssats 

ILS) i>"‘srfc7ff5Tfa 

01 •*■'> T.ce.rro.aeol 

^ STUBotg m SiKtnsu 
Pficfsai Lahore Pp S9 

Contains views of some Sikh thinkers 

Bu Mamlal 0 

WoD.) ^ Pnce Ps 2 Woard) JisS 

?fSrgS:sg3 

mcdan traiains and bias (p 63 ) MaUo* 

^tiMtoIu Latu CakuUa C'li x4 P 92 J^ce 
2o0 short painsraphs Good thoughts. 

Hams ClSA^DIlA Qnosii 

p; 7 Ivni^ CoLOv\ or Sum jj, n^f 
J / oriiut/ranaih Pose MA n.ij t j''t 
i'lnjat Uniinl Ihol dI,m ia£“ ' ’”’ "“ 

'Sn”i„7ij;?”„fs!oh&s r'“ “ 

Ml olars into tho history and^ European 

bum V Inch Mas oaws m urinniMl^ it® 5* »pcM?nl 

nod ^^hlch IS at iV^nt H Colony 

IJiidlhist power of ‘ Asl-?^ ‘ ur 
Hicchi 10 his learned 

cliaiiu tcr ol InUo-tl^ Snl u i^s **'® 

to make Swm vhit ii n ttvSy “i-mr 
tie narrow compass of iQ 

yivirs us a clear nnd succeeded lo 

Hirdu ciTili«aiion m *he 

relBioaecd hi X 3" Tnc 

iiicnts a I TOliiirai iDSUtulions 

lave IccQ de-ciil<,l ,n n 

reuse tho irtcre*! of ihe"tm,«ki v.V ^ 

I'ltorr of Greater Inda U,n^rt 

recommeni th' look to ,.u°i A\o 

cultaroluton oJ Hindo 
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IinuA CirrjA Bt Dr Prohodh Chandra 
muitnn^^ D Lm (Paris) Qrcaler India 

monograph Dr Bagchi has given a 
Bummary of the extensive cultural 
relations of India and China Dr Bagchi had the 
opportuni‘y of studying the original Chinese 
Sinologists like Prof 
n?ilf S P®B>ot and others Conse- 

^SSaI^o .presentation of the propagation of 
ua^hism and Indian culture in the har East 
of tho a critical and exbausGve analysis 

firef Chinese sources which he is the 

He brings out with a rare 
S^rJlL, the cultural colla 

China was an event of 
liistory of Asia 

of®n«*® Bagchi for reminding us 

and strongly re- 

cojomena the book to the public 

Ikwak Cdltore in Java and Sumatra Bu 

/tl Chatterjee D Litt (Ptiniab) PiiD 

(London) Oreaier India Society Bulletin no S 

Hmdn ® specialised in the history of 

Indonesia iff Indo-China and 

of the^'itfn^®r,? fk ^iT® 2 needed summary 
Surn^ii ^co onies of Java and 

on ^ur,rof ihl^r® Ionian scholars 

the Dutch 

wrffi D? principal studies are 

to us bv cisin» * Cfeat service 

get much cioneurP^. ®it Indian readers would 
^ar Tj^ft by reading this 

to the Oreater^TnA^ had by ordering 

CiAltof 0“W “> “PP" 


CTB 

Bsgr 


sS^-Z&&.ilsts 

PuWm ‘s ^ell known to (he 

the cause of launiBcent , gifts to 

He IS a leader of tho®T.!A'®''®?iL eoeial service 
H«3 mclncal mLmraX a Communitj 

testimony to the f^fTt thaf .i bear a striking 
Ohnsuan 13 sens, live of m Indian 

realisaUons of India ** the deeper spiritual 
profound smccnti and ‘°® '''® ted the 

mind and diiectnoss of a religious 

Tho Light which IS lightened 
Thoeyo .3 opJ^ed\^b^rfs^’"’'' 

The hfo which^is limhed 

The burying oTltm'seU 
•jn , IS Nirvana.” 

the MOtZr ghd eVSSTo^fh'^;?:! ‘^‘ftcrent ages 

synthesu bejond dwnan^d crSl-°“ swrituil 
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“That which 33 the end 
of Saints, 

The supreme ecstasy of their 
hearts.-" 

Ifere he fakes his stand on the eternal and 
nnsbakalle foundation of Peace and Harmony 
towards which Humanity is ever strivinR through 
centuries of trials and tribulations. We recommend 
the book to all serions students of spintoal 
proeress. 

K.N. 


JaiifA Jatakas. Brao an Esotisn inANSLATioN ok 
Book I aviio I of HEiiAaiAM)RA*a TnisnASim- 
SVL.VKArCRT:SUAaV.T!rtBV TBOStAim hy hof. 
Jmuimcharan Vtdyabhusana and Jiettsed and 
KJil’il tciih notes and tntrdiKiions By Prof, 
iJjnursi Das Juiu, it. A. PnhUshtd by the Punjab 
Bool. Depot, ^ftore Pnca Rs. 4 only. 

The Buddhist Jataka stories have now become 
well-known to the scholars through the efforts of 
Fansbol and Rbya Bands. But the Jama JaUkas 
haTenot yet gamed as much publicity. We. there- 
fore, weloomo the Jaina JaiaLas, published by the 
Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot of Lahore. The 
present work is a translation of the first canto of 
Book (Parrao) I olUemachandra'a TrisahastisalalM’ 
PHrtiiaeanVra. It contains the history of «iity-three 
heroes— both nivtholocical and litsloricAl— of the 
Jama religion. There is some difference between a 
Bnddhlst and a J<aina Jataka. In a Dixldhist Jataka, 
the future Bnddha ts always represented in a 
beneTcIcnt character, but in a Jaina Jataka or 
Pnrrabhara, the life of the future Jina is often 
depicted in dark coloar. In various sculptures, we 
set the representatioas of the Dnddbist Jatakas. 
but unfortunately no sculptural representations of 
' the Jama Jatakas have as rot been discovered. In 
an able introduction, I'rol. Banarst Dos Jam 
discnsses various topics relating to the text and 

B ves a shott biographical sketch of the poet 
^machandro. The book is an addition to the 
J.aina literature. One only wishes that the trans- 
lator would undertake the complete translatioD of 
tho Jama Jatakas and thus render them accessible 
to the general public. The book does credit to 
Moti lit Bonarsi Das, who are icndering good 
sen-ice by their Punjab Oriental Senes of books. 

P. B. 


Ancnc Swallows ;J7j/ Sirami Sri Ananda 
Arhaiya Oaurtsanlar. I^tblished by the Brahmaliil 
Gaunaarikar ilaUi, Scandinai-ia. 


The Swumixi. Sii Anaoda Acharya Oanrisoskar. 
author of these imaginative swallow flights from the 
to the west and back again, whoso sturdy 
fiirnre on h’s liorse Balkan both prefaces the verses 
and closes them, awl to whom are strictly secured 
alt rights, especially </iaf of translation,”, is today 
known mostly to anthologists. These aenal fancies 
from the land of the Midnight sun will, it may bo 
hoped, contribute towards hia popnlarity among 
the reading public. The Swansiji is p.vMfic m 
imagination and the list 0! hi3 works appended 
to thfi book at its close is impressive enonsb. 
vined in topic and publiahwl from Norway and 
Sweden. London and New York, dating from the 
tear 1913 till today. Tho long series of errata 
IS ft little di'onietmg. thoogh But when we take 
courage in both bands and dip into it we may be 


of finds that will satisfy our senso of 

poetry. The author’s use of words hko Saji, 
ynntuni, Gonn-guni, Barsa etc., is an attempt to 
impart a strange and exotic air to his performance, 
bat striking touches of originality are not wholly 
absent; eg, speaking of Bameswar Setubandba, 
says the poet. 

"It IS the bridge of love 'twiit me and Bharat 
ever expanding, as far and far I wander towards 
the northern pole.” 

Again, a little girl smiling at swallows flying 
round her head, reminds him that “thera is a 
thread of lovo between earth-goers and sky-goers." 
“A forest of blossoming Kadamba” is likened to 
"happy life gazing at paradise in the beyond,” 
But it » difficult to find the chain which links 
or holds (ha quatrains together from end to end ; 
now he is speaking of the all-soul, now of his 
mother’s prayer m his days of infancy. In one 
place, he praises the deer feeding the tiger for 
its act of “self-offering”' (page 73). Writing on 
“metamorphosis.” “cataclysm,” "crematorinm,” our 
"Dniiitutted self," ‘ the energent many miirored 
forth by the one absolute Me." and the “bee- 
miDted moment.” he could not be expected to 
beep his verses always to the level of poetry. 
There are many commonplace lines. 

•'Winter rouses reflection and eonselidates 
friendship” Marking the contrast in (be Sone as 
at the sonree and at Den, he muses— “why do 
tbinn so gentle at birth become bo violent in 
youth ?” Sentences like—. 

' Life 13 like an autumn cloud, speeding to what 
ooknown sky ?” will hardly pass the purity test- 

All things considered, the book fa Inviting 
becausp of its excellent and unconventional get-un 
(excluding the numerous errors in printing scattered 
tbrongboot with a generous hand) ; its eastern 
way 0! putting things, its occasional gleam of 
true poetic glow.— and the writer is a personalib^ 
well calcalatra to arouse interest- 


As OUTLEfE OK irTE HOTORT OP SiKSKRIT 
LirEu^iTKE: By Dr. T. Ckaudhury, ilui. Phi), 
A. I. C. iOtakrarartty Chailente & Cb. Ltd. 
15 College Square, Calcutta). Priced at Rs. 1-8 
\liidtan) and 3s. b'd (Forciyn) fourth edition. 

R is a book of about two hundred pages, and 
within this amaU compass the author has attempted 
to give a brief oulline of the typical phases of 
the history of Sansknt Literature, dealing with 
the htmture of the V»Jio nenod and (hat of tho 
pQSt--Yedwi period techmcsdly callfsi. tha S.-viatvA 
penod, the m^ual influence between India, the 
nest ana the East, the condition of the Society 
maimers and customs as can be generally gathered 
from the internal evident, of the blerature. Dr. 
Cha^ury is under no delusion and pomts out 
(Mgc— 57),the Mpbile condition of the ancient 
Hindu Society whicli became gradually obsolete 
With the pwponderatmg influence of more and 
m<OT cisfe-BtaCTatwn or. was purposely ignored 
• He has differed 
from >> wtera authors m some minor respects, 
not without ^^on. The author’s criticism 13 fair 
ani^mted. The language of the book is pleasant 
to read and tlie book is nicely printed and its get- 
I .bu«1y , Although the b<Mk is meant for 
a ot inoiaa UniveTSities and Colleges, we 
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Ibmk tliat the subjects under Cliajiter XV might 
be moio generously treated 

0 S 


Khand^ar, Law Pnniing Pres^, Poona City Pages 
340 ZViceJfe ihrcc 


HINDI 


« Batpakau By Mr Tagannalh Das 

^Inalar ,VA l\ibhshedly the Oanaa l\islalmala 
Oflice LwJ non IBlh edxtion 1926 Pp AAA7/+ 
2Jtj-¥4(j Plica i?s 5 

We at once recognise this irork as a landmark 
or litcrarv scholarship in modern Hindi The 
i** Dihandas tlie lest Avntcr of love po®ms 
in Hindi IS hero edited perhaps for the first lime 
yith all the care labour and accuracy which it 
deserves The Bihan literafaro in Hindi is 
not insigmilicaTit as according to the Btndt- 
jiaiarafna no less than 25 writers have written 
on it both in prwe and verse Dnt this ^ition 
Mhich IS the result of the author’s labour for over 
a century has supp'icd the critical 
apparatus for the stndi of the master Of tlie six 


That the knowlego of laws and rcgnlations of 
the eoanhy is indispensable to every resident, 
whetlier a citizen or a villager in these days is a 
truism which nobody will question The vaned 
transactions, monetary and others as well as the 
frequent harassments to which peaceful citizens 
are subjected by the little gods armed with ad- 
ministrative powers makes it incumbent on everj 
petrous to have at least a superficial knowledge of 
the laws which govern his worldly alTairs Such 
l^owlcdge can be easily gained by a perusal of 
this book which gives in a small compa'’3 the 
gist of principal sections of over forty Acts and 
Jaws such as the Hindu Law Mahomedan Iap 
the I P Code Transfer of Property Act, Land 
Kevenue Code the Municipal Act tlie Police Act, 
fu 0^ ready reference, the value of 

the publication cannot be exaggerated 


4 4 ft “ ^ /“y maaier ui me six 

^ ^ five are laid under contnbutioD 
in the Durbar 
‘he first 

'.t recognised to be of 

1 appendix there is a list 

of 143 f/olias which are attributed to the poet 
explanation the editor 
dilTe'S with the otlier writers and gives his reasons 
We a^it with anxiety for the Inioductiwi 
'I’hft to publish m another volume 

® Bihandas and Mirza Raia Jayashab 
commonly known os JIaliaraja Jaysingh which are 
renrodneed in colQiirg, were brought from JamS? 
where Uiepwt and his patron liveS 
This xiork forms tlie first volume of a contem. 
rhted senes on the old masters of Hindi Jitmture 
Judging from the merits of tlie volume ondw 
publishers vi ill thus not only 
do lionour to the masters but also to themselvk ^ 


SAHimu Hm 1 Makaeiuiut -PArt I PiiUtshed 
e. Allahabad JOd 

Hindi knowing pullic are indebted to tho 
julh'hcra for this nicely cotup and profusely 
iHustratcA trinslation of tlio Slnfni fi? 


Jeexian Rasatan SnisTKA on a Theatibe ox Bro- 
CnEwsTTiy (Twelve Ti«sur Rrunnin) By Dr 
’ M hull arm HMD Ptiblt^hcrs-^Messfs Boy 
and Co Pages 1684-30 Pnee PiS Tioo 

Ofthevarions path es’ or schools of medicines 
prevalent m India at present that of tho Twelve 
Tissue Remedies is one which deserves to bf 
pwolar owing to the cheapness harmles«ne8S and 
effi^iou«ness of tho drugs as well as the facility 
with which B proper remedy can be found by 
referenco to the books on the subject The book 
under notice IS written with care, and the present 
reviewer can testify from personal expenenoq to 
the osefulne<^ of the book as avell as the remedies 
suggested therein for several diseases Some 3Q 
pages ate devoted at the end to the ennmewtion of 
medicines and the complaints thev 

(3.e™-.?reaS “ " 

Y 0 Apir 


GUJARATI 


Jill liners lor tins nicely cotup and profusely 
illustralcA tr^Mation of tlio Mahalharat-i irom fhe 
rni.in'd Sanskrit. Ibc sf j lo is simple and cltaimio" 
riierc are five rolourcd ^ lates » esides a number of 
1 clures in J la.'k and wbito This rUliratmn n im 
to the Rtrpdard of Ibc Imlnn l’rc«s J>td It ehoulii 
k'l wmSt"’ “ '■"“'‘‘“'‘I <«' Ilsln.ct.oS'Sid 

Raiiis Bavp 


MARATHI 


ITnnvTAmr BoLonYoitm rrou Tnr Heapt 
Bj .S 11 Jill of Ldgainn iages IIJ lYtee Jr J 
Tin rccrouiic atd rr?rflt t j 

!>. dr^enUii m this TKft' 

Vi.il<«e and liiclih firu’-i'irc stylo is 


following booklets from 
iV® 7‘^^adhikari Baroda Stat^l Sionr of 
11 ?^ r, Siinriva 3 Wattji, 4 

Acraaczeb On Hindi) sod 
< LnAirAVAiiTi AsnoKA, They belonir to the 
“O^lare punted and^publisb^ 
. *“4 pneed Rs Ac 0 uniformly Tho 

"’i? translations but they all Iring out 

mmcult words occur as m the booklet on Ashoka. 

1 ^^ tliemseUes would find it 
and hlirn conveyed by sucli wonls 

iSnswl°w?ih iJeichcrs cannot bo dis- 

witA If that 13 tho object of publishing tho 


Giui uiu \*vina Oxi’nowf I.tvrm n. 
*% A Damk, IL J LL. R Pulluhcr—D G 


7)ayX5^ 4 Chhaganhl Thalar 

turau ft miUif 

--“o'"?-* 
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Ka'* vyax ; 7?// Girdharhl Modi, 2f.A^ 

j>TinJf(i Ql l/ie Ilartiinr IVess. SuraJ. 196. Vloth 
bound. I'rice Ik. 1-12-0 {1020. 

Lime. gait, pearl, mercxiry, tale, Rold. sil^, 
copper and many sneh other articles haye their 
medidual n^cs. Their different preparations were 
l>einff used extensively in old times and even now 
are not ont of nsc. An interestintj and Bcientific 
expcsition ol the processes ol their prepaialion 
and use is to be found in this book, which -will 
repay perusal. 

J. Urcav Co-orcRATvc BAhxs, 2 Bvxkixg 1 By 
V. C. Jadav. BA. Manomni] Direetor, Surat, 
Bellies’ Co-operaine BonkilOOC) 

Theso two small pamphlets mark a departure 


in the history of Co-operativo .work in Gujarat. 
The Co-QpecativQ UoYement is makinff rapid 
procress in Gujarat, th-anks to the organinn^ 
caincity of men like Dewnn Bahadur A. U. JIaljt. 
Mr. Jadav is also a distinct orcramser and as such 
havinir felt the xvant of books in Gujarati 
on the enbject in order to facilitate the dissemina- 
tion of the knowledge thereof, he has produced 
these two pamphlets, which give complete in- 
formation in simple langnage, both about these 
Banks and the banking system observed there. 
Thev are oriced moderately : 0-4-0 each. 

W'e have received copies oE a Weekly Called Be 
O uiDi Moj or Indian Tit Bits. Wc do not review 

K.H.J. 


COMMENT ANI) CRITICISM 

i» inUnded for thi eorreHion of inCKatraries, trrort of fact, eUarly erromotu vUiat. 
nurejnerentaUoiir, etc., tn th4 oriental contributions, and edilorvih publisiitd in fhu Bemw pr _»jj 
oihfr paprrt trilu'ixin'} it. At vprioits oinntona may rtasonably hi held on the same tubjeet, thta reetton 
w not mrant for the ainny of ssirh di/fercnree of otnnion. As, owiny to the kindness of our nimeroiis 
eonirtbutors, ve are niways hard pressed for space, enties are requested to be good enough always to be 
bruf flnd to see tM wMterrr Ihey umle ir strwlly to OtopomL Oencrally. no mlmsm of reviews o«d notices 
ofbeoks M nublished. fTntrrj are requested not to exceed the Imil of five hundred words,— Editor, 
Ike Modem Beview . ) 


HaQgarian Peasants 

la a rweent number of the Modem lUvicw 
it was stated bv a correspondent that the peasants 
m numn' under the present regime have leeo 
reduced to a condition of abject debasement 
bordering on 8»rfdora, inasmuch as when thev 
see a landlord they go down on their knm and 
prostrate themselves before him and kiss the (rack 
of his motor c.ar. 

Having lived in Hnogary for eight years, pre- 
vious to the Great W.sr during it and after, from 
1912 to 1920. and having witnessed the great 
changes which swept over the country dnriag the 
war and subsequent revolutions and anti-revolu- 
tions. I am m a position to refute the nttcrly 
absurd and baseless etateraent of your corres- 
pondent. who either does not know the Hnnsirians 
or Nlongs to some cliqne inimical to the eonutry. 

I shall not m this brief communication touch <m 
the details of the changes and attitudes of the 
different communities, but can tell yon from 
personal knowledge, that the iruugarian peasant, 
who is a most dignified and self-respecting person, 
proud and withal polite like a born geBtlemen, m 
inrapabU of erinotng io anubad’j, or lehatmg tn an 
etyect fashion, lie came to the country as a 
conqueror with the IluDgarian leiders a thousand 
years ago from Asia, and even during the age of 
serfdom m Europe wa.s a free man under his own 
ruler and shook off all vestiges of alien serfdom 
after the Revolution of 1S4S. 

During the four months of Bolshevistic regiTne 
ho stood opposed to the Soviet in Hungary, and it 
is incredible that since the rc-establishmcnl of the 


present n^imo which ho Ruppoited, ho should 
have been reduced to such abject degradation as 
Tour correspondent describes And this in tlio 
face ofthefact that under the Present Parliamentary 
Constitution wh'ch Admiral Uorthy protects as a 
Oovemor. i gainst Commnnism, the peasant now 
more than ever forms one of the main supports of 
the Government with his agricultural party. I 
never saw or heard of_ any degradation of the 
llimgariaa peasant, who is now more prosperous 
than ever— wtwcli cannot be said of the city work- 
nun— since the Great War and its ecouomuj 
cluoges for the conquered people especially. The 
peasant gets more for his products than befme 
and lives as simply as ever, and is thus becoming 
I richer— and he was never poor in Hungary. Al- 
though I left Hungary about six years ago, when 
the present regime was well-established, friends 
have kept me weli-intormed about the sbslo of 
things there, and recently I have learnt from 
friends who rame to India that there has been no 
change for the worse bo far as the peasants are 
concerned. I am told that not long ago an English 
traveller in Hungary was perplexed to find a 
pea-sant who came to his rescue after an accident 
to hi3 motor-car, behaving just like a well-manner- 
ed and dignified gentleman, courteous and polite 
and withal proud and self-respcctirg. as if he did 
not heloBg to a boorish or unrefined class to which 
the peasants and workmen belong even in civilised 
Eorepe and America. He could hardly beli'^vo 
that ins host was alter all a peasant and a 
vilnger. 

ran assure you that your informant is either 
niisimonncd or has some object in misrepresenting 
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the Ilungarians owidk to some party spirit or 
Other reason 

1 am no admirer of autocracieo or bo called 
democracies whidi in actual practice do not lehave 
aitlerently and I beliere in the riRht of the peasant 
atove all beiDgan admirer and student of Tolstoys 

for fiction °°° 

A PirijAia 


Colour Prejudice in Edmturgh 


severe disabilities nnder 
wlllni suffering and the indignities to 

MriU j subjected in Edinbu^h^iU 

t ai„ strange and unusual But such as haw 

of events m Araen^ 
^^ 1*1 ”‘^5' attribute it to"he 
warli ^ country e4t 

haw Jci discrimination St 

fwP communicated by that fyii>r,*,2, 

'te'iOMTOsV lie Unifed lS;“^o Uie'?om'i?; 

mepsago of equality and’*^ ™'8’'onarr 

ixisition of advantage But a change L * 

surprised to hea?of X shut mg on orria“®‘ 
(oreigoers from public places of 

out to those as ho maXe ffl to Sttenf 
there makes it amply dSir that iw® 
consider their colour a senona S 
and should not dream of '^”pnn\i 

''hite lrethrenXentn the house ’'nf n'**, 
imincdntc and instantaneous shiflin£r in ^ i . ? 
I y a fe\\ missionarv boardera from a^t ® ?i 


idea of receiving white and coloured guests m the 
ean^ house is another instance m point. The 
controversy aroused by the notice ‘Indians and 
dogs are not allowed’ put up outside a church at 
another hill station will be still fresh on Iho 
minds of many Some foreign missionaries seem 
Is ®P upon themselves 

JH® rask of producing slave mentality in Indian 
Lnristians not only during their social and official 
rontact but also in meetings of religious nature An 
professor of the Lweing Chnstan College 
Allatobad IS said to have been teaching m his 
banday school lessons a book named Racial Pro- 
blems and there he has tried his best to dnvo 
home to his class that white races are destined to 
dominate dark ones and the latter are doomed to 
remain under subiection for ever TJie Indian 
cimstian community has been smarting under 
toese indignities but a vast majonty of its members 
wing m mission employment had to put up with 
Uiem M a necessary evil and only such raised a 
^sentient voice as could afford to suffer the 
POhSMoences of the criticism thereof 

imposed on Indians at Edmburgli is an 
insult to the whole of Indian Nation It is satisfy 
^'‘®„ j’lowiDious condemnation of the 
tt\. ^'“burgh town council but the 
SIwa Indian interests in the 

"Vk ® Commons is not easy to 

Questen it r to 

an invitation to attend a protest meeting again«t 
V extremelv disappointing because 
want of sympathy 
earcasm in it Tscapmg 
contracting undesirable acqnam 


aw .iL wasting the time to be spent m 
reasons why according to 3Ir 


kn'rT parents should be glad of the 

cSSH.ih ^y excluding 

Scottisli lads from sucli places in this country 


was coming to reside there for^a° «ho^d^“ 
tlicrccndomnation m unhe?Jt^tm^'’7eS^®,r®£j 


riArtinifr® prejudice assumes huge pro- 

portions it is hoped that foreign Christian 
wil^nnf^IJnfrr*? oocasion and 

p “ Of ‘he Indian 

Ourzstian community but will al^^n taVn d^nriTP* ctPTi^ 
‘o^Pr^c|i brethren m their*^^^S i^d 
hor?f}.Pm^i'^Br.r°®° ^0*^ justice and ex 

. ®“ example of the high Christian 

cqSity ^ interracial intercourse on terms of 


An Indian CiinsTiAN 


JAPANESi; WOMANHOOD 


Bi D C OUPfA 


IV' '31"^" "W Ian haa c„cn 

iropari.rolcclion Tor tLon?radS 
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moral code for men, women being mentioned 
as merely in connection with men. In Iho 
law-giver’s eye there was no women, as the 
object of legislation. Eren Christ himself, 
proceeds the learned politician, cast a con- 
temptnons glance opon marriage. Peter and 
Paul, most important leaders o! the Gnristian 
movement in the primitive stage, taught that 
women should submit to men at all times, 
not allowing any women to teach but 
instructing all women to keep silence. Air. 
Matsnmoto does not think it worth while 
extending his argnment to any other religions 
when the recognized “best one” is so mnch 
below the modern ideal. 

Law Knows Ko Woman. — When Mr. 
Mafsumoto says, “Law knows no women,” ho 
means the Japanese law, especially, the Civil 
and the Criminal Codes. Women’s rights. 
If any, are ridiculonsly smaller than men's 
in all prospects. The special features of the 
legislation against the fair sex are aU based 
npon the traditional thoughts deeply rooted 
in the religions and phUosophies that have 
been luUog in the orient. 

Manifest IrregnUnty.— Mr. Mafsumoto 
refers to tho recent deUberation at the 
proposed amendment of the Civil Code 
pointing to tho fnnny espressioo, 'roanifest 
irregnlarity’ as ground for divorce not for 
the wile, but for the husband alone. As for 
the poor women, she may be pnt off for any 
offence even remote akin to adultery. The 
roan is not blamed even m the revised Code 
for any irregnlarity that is not manifest. 
Mr. Matsnmoto recalls the violent dispute 
over the use of snch a "barbarous” phrase 
in the Imperial law. The opinion in favour 
of its insertion provailed, because (be 
members who advocated it argued that potily 
of blood onght to be maintained by a pure 
woman, while the husband had nothing to 
do with the blood. 

tiVA Amin ■wkM'ffW "blwii^tespV’ nr 

not ? 

According to tho legislation’s view the 
presiding Judge, whoever it may b»*, will 
beauthoriaed to distinguish between ‘manifest” 
or not regarding the husband’s lirrcgularity. 
Such a Judge will be iustructed to decide 


the matter, nccordiog to the current social 
standard of morality. 

There aro 3581183 women wage-earners 
in Japan, in various kinds of works, ranking 
all the way from open air labour and 
mining to the higher professions, according 
to sti^stics, just published by the social 
affairs Bureau of Tokyo. Of the total 1315900 
women were engaged in agricultural work, 
dSOOOO in the factories and mines, 428511 in 
Government service, teaching, medical, semi- 
medical and other professions, and 400000 in 
commercial activities. 

The tetuta for Tokyo alone, up to August, 
1924, shows that women workers are classifi- 
able into threo gtoupj, tho first including 
teachers, doctors, pharmacists, journalists, 
authors, business clerks, guides and detec- 
tives. The second group includes deatiats, 
massciisors and shampooers, midwires, typists, 
stenographers, telephone operators, hairdress- 
ers. actresess, artists, musicians and teachers 
of polite arts. The third group is of wotneu 
who aro engaged in physical labor. 

In the matter of income, below GO Yen a 
mouth 13 considered the minimum. Practising 
women physicians have a monthly income of 
200 to 700 Yen; musicians and artists 160 
to 600 Yen , stage and film actresses 100 to 
hOO Ten. dentists 160 to 600 Yen, beauty 
oiperfs 120 to 160 Yen; hjjr-dressers 80 to 
100 Yen; midwivesSOto 600 Yeu; chauffeurs 
80 to 300 Yen. These are grouped as the 
highest class. 

The middle class includes teachers in 
middle grade educition, guides, pharmacists, 
sbampoocis and masseusers, journalists, art 
models, stenographers, detectives, restaurant 
gtrK office hands, car conductors, government 
and public officials and school teachers, who 
earn from 70 to 150 Yen a month. 


Under the third group come typists with 
X to Vify Yvffi. tuTauvit.’a*, ifficeiAei^s 24 to 70 
Yen; nurses 36 to 100 Yen; telephone 
operators 20 to 85 Ten ; women for hire by 
the day 15 to 45 Yen; theatre and consort 
hall emploveis 30 to 50 Yen ; factory hands 
15 to 70 Yen. These aro almost all youti- 
gifla of 15 to 23 years of age. " 
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Was Aslioka a Buddhist ? 

Proi B M Barua subjects the opinion of 
the Bev H. Heras S J that Ashoka was 
not a Buddhist but a Hindu, to critical 
examination in The Maltahodhi and comes 
to the conclusion 

Asoha was a man a member of Hindu sociefv. 
an Indian km? and above all a Baddhist His 
inscriptions themselves as I have sought to ebow 
contain evidences proving his Baddhist faith These 
CMdences may now be summed up as follows -* 

1 Asoka v-ent on pilgnmago to LumbiDi and 
worshippefl there because aa he knew it was the 
villapc >%here the Buddha Sakyamuni was deli 
vered A Hrahramical Ilinda is never known to 
have cone on pilgrimage to L'lmbmi because it is 
the birth place of Gautaan Buddlia 

2 A'oka undertook a pilgninage to Nigali- 
Sagar on the road to Nepal for the coaserralioo of 
the Stupa of the Buddha Eonagamana enlarged by 
him fii n j ears back 

3 If Asoka had been a supporter o! the Bud 
dhist sect founded by Davadatta he would have 
cone to the Stupa of a previous Buddha such as 
henaffamanA and avoidetl going to Lumhmi the 
birthplace of Gautama Sakyamuni the Buddha 
whoso name was ex /ii/pol/ieei repugnant to a fol 
lower of Dovadatta 

4. Asoka bestowed certain cavo-dwellings upon 
the Ajivikas put there is no evidence to show 
that ho formally consecrated them In the votive 
inscnptiona Asoka has referred to the donee simply 
aa Apvikas wilhont such hononllc prefix as 
Illiadanta, whilpin the active inscriptions of Basv 
ratha, tho grandsou and snccesaor of Asoka they 
arc invanally honoured with such .a prefix 

r» Asoka s statement that for a little over two- 
ard ahalf jears he remained a upasaka and 
subsequently !>o?ame associated with theWiddhist 
hana^ IS clear enough to indicate that he embia- 
red the doctrines of Gautama. If u be not taken to 
impli his change of faith in favour of Buddhism 
periods of time during whicli he 
lemaineU a \tpnsaU and became associated with 
tlie baturha ate rendered unmeaning 

C Tlic I irst Minor Hock Edict which is an 
iPyT®.®* IWmmmflsarono greatly emphasises the 
cardinal pnnciple of ihrakromo or Apra 


i-ould rot have dene if he were not a^IluWbist 
8 . In the same Bhal ra hAicl Asola Uten 
seven tei« 

of the Buddhist FcnrUirea then known to 

the mrstant study and tne <1 Tatinn Lt 

Bh.kthunis, Uiw^kasand 

rorrmiiriij and that with a view la 

ttortf Imth long endnte If ho 

Buddhist, he wou’d not liave tcfenc-d to Buddhism 


as Saddhamma nor interested himself to make 
it long endure and ventured to recommend the 
fielections made by him oat of the Buddhist serip 
tures for the constant study among the Buddhi-^ts 
9 A^oka honoured alt the sects with vanoiH 
kinds of honours in *he sense that he showed 
various kinds of favours to them If he had tolera 
tM the different faith and impartially protected 
the law, he did so as a wiso Indian monarch 


A Suggestion for Muhammadans 

The editor of 2}ic Vedic Magaxtne writes 
with reference to the Muslim agitation to 
secure punishment for attacks on their pro- 
phet 

It were far better to trust in the morals of tho 
Irophet himself than in any uproar which the 
Muslims could raise against attacks on his life 
i or the lomer alone can stand the onset of timei 
while the latter is invariably found to bo only h 
uimisy safegaai-d 

History is bound to sit in judgment on makers 
of hi»tory, of whom Muhammad was surely one 
lostcnd of strangling the voice oven of his enemies 
let all have their say on the subject The present 
13 an ice of liberty Sometimes advene criticism, 
even if malicious has been found to pave the wq*y 
to ulUmate adoration 

It appears the faith of the Musalman m.the 
intrinsic great aoss of the Prophet is not deep 
enough, or else the intellectual level that the 
Islamic community has yet reached is miserably 
low The msensato campaign they have launched 
against both the Hindu community and the Eurjab 
judiciary 13 doing the cause of Muhammad a 
disUnct disservice The book which they ara 
denouncing has been read and re-read throughout 
the province in the coarse of Ithe lengthy trial of 
4L Kajpal m court. And now that tho Muhammadan 
row against it is growing louder and louder 
attention even of persons indifferent to religion 
13 lieiQg drawn to it, and men of non-paiti‘>an 
mentality are getting confirmed lin tho belief that 
Jluhammadan intellect must have found itself 
incapable of answering tho attacks of non Muslims 
in open polemi'^ so as to have taken recourse to 
M^proanous protests .and frantic appeals to the 
Qovernment. ‘ ' 

Gerzuau Trade and Shipping in Asia 

Mr Sf Nihal Singh has contributed an 
article to If cl/arc to show how tho Germans 
are gradually recovering their Asiatic trade 
with amazing rapidity and success. Hero aro 
some extracts 

Rntan^Vr! inteniely patnotic 

tfntons on loonl a Ociman ship i* AViiy wtro tlicy 
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Dot travelbEf; on a British _ steamer ? Snrelf 
there were ships fiyms the Union Jacfe coin? from 
the Far Eastern to Enropean ports of call. They, 
however, would h.ave had to pay more had they 
iraveUed by a British instead of a German liner. 

"Even the 'Jap’ mail costs_ more,” said a lady 
of British extraction, while discnss'ins this matter 
with me. Another passenser— also an Anglo- 
Saxon— h^ calculated that if he had taken a 
British boat from Shanghai to Genoa instead of 
this u would have cost him nearly i'iO more. 
’■Quite a‘ consideration, especially when a man 
is travellms with his wifo and two or three 
tiddies.” was his comment 

In the chase for economy sight is soon lost 
of painoliam, llious'n patriotism bobs up m talk 
now and again. Inasmuch as Britons permit 
practical consideraoons to outweigh the patriotic 
impulses, 1 am not a bit eurpnsed at their procli- 
vity to ascnbe an action taken by members of 
another nationality to anything but a' patriotic 
motive. 

The Germans are winning back their trade 
because they possess many sterlmg guahties. 
They are both intelligent and industrious. Despite 
all libels upon theif character, they give remark- 
ably good value for the money. They do not. 
above all, become easily discouraged, bat persist 
in using every resenree at their command until 
success crowns their efforts. 

The DerlJltnstr serves as a good example to 
Ulostrate the individual and national tcaita that 
are enabling Germany, by degrees, to overcome 
the handicap imposed npon her people by the 
war. The economy of latwnr witlr which efficiency 
was secured was really remarkable. 

The steward who looked after my cabin cteaoM 
it and also eeveral other cabins near by. Ue 
helped, besides, to wash the windows and polish 
the brass. Ilo awmted at table each meal lime. 
The man who made my bath ready every monnng 
went to the printing office when all the baths 
were over and set oP the type, printed the menus 
for the day and the news bulletins reived by 
wueless and at meal-time waited on table. So far 
33 1 could discover none of the stewards pcrlomed 
just one function, but had other jobs to which 
be must apply himself when one was finished. 

There were only two stewardesses for Ih® whole 
ship— one for the hrst and the other for the second 
class. They bad to prepare the baths for all the 
women and the children passengers, clean the 
bath-rooms and lavatories even to the extent of 
scrubbing the floors, and attend to any ladies who 
might be snSering from sea-sickness or other 
ailments. 

„ 1 never saw such economy of labour on any 
British ship by which I travelled. The owners 
of such steatnere visually retort to a different 
expedient m order to cut down the running ex- 
peosos. They employ Indians or Chinese at 
ridiculously low wanes instead of paying the 
onion scale to their own countrymen, who wonld, 
as well, refuse to work beyond the union hours. 

. On the Berfflinger the entire crew was German 
with the exception of the su Chinese employed to 
do laundry work. 

Despite the economy of labour, the service was 
unye coed— eerlamly no worse than that I have 
bad from British stewards on the Atlantic and 
elsewhere. The cabin was always deaced, the 

2G— 10 


beds made and tlie washsfand attended to by the 
hme the officers, made their tour of inspection 
daily, nmad about eleven o’clock in tho mornmg. 


Bengal Villages and revival of 
Cottage Indastries 
Jlr. Haradayal Nag writes in Welfare : 


Every one irre^ctive of sex and ago has to 
pay some money m purchasing Lancashire doth 
which may be fairly termed as fax. Even a poor 
famds' coQ^sting of say. fivo raenibers must pay 
at least fifty rupees a year this it can hamly 
do without borrowing b^use it can hardly save 
any money for sudi a purpose. The destruction 
of cottage industries has thrown the bulk of 
village labour oat of employment. There is no 
profitable use of this unemployed labour. The 
village people fully understand these difficulties 
but they do not know how to get out of them. 
Nothing kfflt economic reconstruction of our 
villages cap save them from their imminent eco- 
nomic rum and such economic reconstruction 
must be based on the receneratioo of our cottage 
industries. For such a purpose our village people 
are badly in need of intellectual strength and 
organising capacity. It is urged on behalf of the 
snpporters of Bntish Jmpeitalism in India that 
cottage mdnstnes do not pay and cannot compete 
with the machine industries. Cottage industries 
may or may not bnng riches to the villages but 
they aro sore to provide the Impoverished 
villagers with sufficient food and clothing which 
they are so badly in need of. The question of 
competition does not anse when one who has not 
money to buy cheap foreign goods, has to provide 
himself with the bare necessaries of life. Under 
the existing circumstances nothing hut revival 
of wttage industries can savo them from the 
aUHievounng jaws of foreign exploitation. This 
shonld be brought home to the people of our dying 
villages by our selfless intellectuals and sacrificing 
patnots. 


Pauisi's Excellence as a Grammarian 
Prot I. J. S. Taraporewaia writes in 
The Qilcutta ifeiieu? : 

I^'ini avoids the conlusion naturaJly caused 
in the Western system of grammar. We, who 
have learut according to the Westeni system, 
have MV idea that there is some inherent power in 
the concept itself, m other words, that there is a 
sort of *«Wo eaWi. which determines the "part 
of speech." This confusion arises, as we have 
seen, because the compilers of grammars in the 
West have had no speaal terminology of their 
own. bat have borrowed it from the science of 
tnouent- la ,,'aet. until quite recently, there had 
been practically no mvestigatioa of grammar mia 
grammar in the West Panin, on the other hand 
keeps the science of thought stnethv apart aud 
cmitices himself solely to the analysis of the 
language. Ana m the course of his investigations 
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hstoMly^dmtoodftenihireoSllia tasujJK 0"™»ir‘ llio GondJ 

fcftr£'t”cnce''“srte ““ oSSSi n,.a»«m in the a»c,ei.l d«. 

hi* tteelS “id doM that the it had not lost its vilalits ovjrlloti-od sponteneous r 

£^thl£rp'fe'™hoWS£”tfrK !£r^a?;.n^n»;£t”=”,tr\s|ara^O 

detain,, ed by the eodms ^h,ch has been added 'r“J,“”c®o'r(Chan,M) ?o“\wSa iSSta, to 

Sumatra (Snvjaya) to Java (Iivaclvipa) to uw 
— to Uoraco (Barliina) Tho onginal 

coavert^i to otlhwlox Bralimantcal 

_ , , _ , , with Bnhmin priests from India and 'Cu*® 

SiQutiistti and ProS6lytisation sacnflc<s aad this wo know from Sanstrit lo^t^Pr 

-n » rt cs a 1 nt eaev fodod w, tKoso Uni latec Buddhism, followed 

Professor Dr Sanitikamar Lhatlerjee gmt. Even at the present d-iy the people of Uiu 

writes in the Hindu Mission Sidletin retain their Ilindu relis on with the ilmda 

,, , , , , ritual of worship and philosophy and 

One of the most noteworthv epittraphu^l liiudn caste system Brahuianical Hindu Ooos 

documents of ane ent India IS the Besna^ar Pillar aodOodesses like 'iama Indra Kubera Saras'ati 
InscriDhon in Gwalior state It is m early etc are even to day worshipped and honoured m 

Prahnt and in anc enl Brabnii cbapcters o! Ihft Japan Hinduism spread as a cultural fore® oo 

second or third centnrv B C and is doubt but its ethical and philosophical doctnnes 

on a stone cnlnmn which had the fisure of Oaruda. brought about no less a civilising and humanisios 

the dmne bird vehicle of Vi-ihuu on the too lolluence on the oullooh of the peoples Cwhethec la 

The mscnnhfin recoMs that P'Har this India) who adopted it. spread along the path of 

GarudaMihwja of Vasudeva. the God of the of pea^e onh there ts no evidence anywhere to 
Girfs {Dn-adtt^sa Vasudeta^^ Onrudadhme) was suggest that it followed the path ot Uie sword 
set up by a Greek named Heliodoros the son of 
Dion who was the ambassador (Dnta) from a 
Greek king of the Korth Western Frontier of 

India named An> alkidai to the court of a Hindu ' 

Ring Kasinutra Bhaaabhadra. Heliodores called 
himself a Bhagavata. that is a follower of 'Visbou 
a ^ishsava. 

This inscnnuon is an incontrovertible evidence 
of OrthodoT H udu { i e Brahmanical as opposed 
to Buddh sts Jama and other heterodox non 
Brahmanical form of Ilmduism) proselyt sation of 
fore ga Mlechba peoples in times before 
Chnst 


Santmiketan 

Mr B G Reddy writes lo 77ic Voluii 

Rabindranath has a religious temparament Irom 
the very beginning which we can trace mho 
earlier poems He is very well versed in Umau 


^ Other CTidence IS not lacking The Sakae the smptntea and he second to none m h«gt^t 

rarthiana and other foreign tribes like the Greeks admiration for Vedic India. Nevertheless he never 
were completely Hmdiiscd and in most cases failed to dismo the degeneration of Modern inui^ 
they were accepted as Kshatnyas m the Orthodox his Himalayan bummits of learning an« 

nmda community In two or three generations wisdom Ue found that tho clear stream of reason 
non Indian names Ike Zamotika Damazvia instead of fertilising the minds of people has lost 
Kamshka Euvishka Jlihiragula, etc. givevlace to 'ts wav into the dreary desert sands and Oreaa 
Jayadaman Rndradaman Yasadeva and other habits And in founding his smaU ashram a; 
Sanskrit names showing their Hinduisat on Saotimketan he had laid the foundation stone lor 
Large Indian communities which are now regarded » *> e aqaeduct to make tho stream take its course 
by all as Orthodox and Hindu have been sbown through, its former channels 

by historians to be of foreign and non Hindu origin The second intention of the founder was to 
Even within recent ceotnne* the Ahoms of Assam Bive perfect freedom of thought to his students 
a Shan tr be allied to the S amese have become Ho himself was a great lover ot that liberty and 
coinpieteiy Hmduised names like Su ka pha and tasted ita delicious l~uils even in his nonage. He 

Su klcn pha for instance are given up for wanted to give the same liberty he enjoyed to his 

Visvesvara Sioha and Gadadhara S nha. pupils aud allow them to have their ovti course * 

tonvers on pt original non Uindns to orthodox of study thus gmng them scope for a full 
iimamsm with the anthontv of the Brahnims expression of their thought and creative power 
h^ ^yer been a common event in the History of I" other mstitutions when a boy is found to posses* 
the lindu people. Tie Sistorv of India m the different ta«ta and capability his tea'“her3 wiU 
party pnaso is in its cultural e de is the H story take particu at care to check and curb them so 
of the exmnspn of Hmdu organ sation and Iliudu that he may not fail in his history cr geographj 
SI loctnicalandphilosoph cal ideals from the Puuiab examination The result will naturally be a flis 

and the upper Ganges rally Cthc true Aryavarta) to pleasure towards any sort of learning In 

the outlying trwts This cultural expansion is still bantmiketan the students are saved from such 
at work— ■silently slomy and surely <inthout any misery 

heat or ronswius propaganda, through the isnate Students have their own elec ed captains who 
lOTCc of tne llindu world ot ideas araong the rude look after tbeir discipline The teachers have 
borders of the Dinduised tracts pracboally nothing to do with their general conduct- 
in thota Nagpur in Assam in ISepal m the Anv misbehaviour of any studen* will be con 
Central iTOTinces— among the Kols the Bodes, sidered bi the Panchkiat or the commiUee ot the 
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students, Sfodents cet op early in the momiui; 
and after licishiES their mornmir ntes. sit. medi- 
tate for 15’ minutes like ycunt' Hifhis. After their 
individual meditation, they all Father fegefher m 
a circle and sine a hymn from the Uponuhads. 
This 13 apam rerfoimcd in the evenirc alter 
snnset. Lveiy \Yednesday. l-einc a holiday, alt 
the students and teachers attend the sennen in the 
mandtr. Rabindranath himself, when he la not 
ab'Jent from the ccnducts the seimon. 

All the inmates anxiously wait for Wednesdar to 
hear Rabindranath revealine the depths of many 
probterns of the world m his petnliaily Itnent and 
poetic lansaugre. Those who have not hcaid him 
speabins cannot have any idea of how he delivers 
h\3 sermons. That one hont of Wednesday in the 
maiidir will he the happiest and noblest hoar in 
the whole week and they leave the tnandir frelioB 
that they have learnt somethinB tauRible Every 
day before they begin their class-wort they have 
“Baitalik." a relisions sorg from Oitaniali or some 
other boot sun? in a chorus and another sons 
before they po to bed after their daily routine. 
Thus religious instruction is imparted to the 
atndents. 

The recent Great War had horrified Rabiodrv 
nath a great deal. He had seen bow every country 
m.tbe West had fallen a , victim to the henions 
cnises of war, w'tuch are with great pnde per- 
formed in the name of patriotism and aatiooahsiD, 
He also had found ont how detrimental the epint 
•was to Ihe establishment ol world peace. This 
demon of false patriotism and aFpressive oationa- 
Lsm. had not allowed him to rest m peace and be 
was greatly iTOnbled by it. He had taonsht about 
the problem deeply and hsd come to tbe conclusion 
that noless these conotries are tied with silken 
cords of ctiUunl unity, world peace could not bo 
established. He thought that an exchange of the 
knowledge of dilTerent cultures would make the 
people uoderstand each other Iboroaghty by which 
there would be an end to these wars. 

Wiih^ this idea in his mind., he founded the 
Vishva-Bharati or intertational Univereily, at 
Santmiketan in 1921 to piovide a wntre where 
scholars from East and West could Father together 
and exchance their tboofiLts. Scholars from 
Itance, Germany. Italy. Norway. China. Tibet, 
Ku'sia and other countries have already responded, 
to the bugle call of Vishva-Bharati. 

There ate no class-rooms or lecture-balls at 
Santmiketao. Cla.<ses are held in the open air 
under the green shade trees and in tbe verandas 
of dcrmitorics dannF rains. Class work is 
condncied from 7 to 10-30 in the momiiur and 
from 2 to 4-30 in the after-noon. Only Wednesday 
full-moon and new-moon days are observed as 
holidays. There is regular arrangement lor teach* 
mg from infant standard to B. A. and also there is 
the Vidyabhavan department where students are 
given facilities in Indclogy, philosophy and ewn- 
parative philology etc. There arc both toys and mrls 
in all classes and special arraegements ate made 
for lodgiDgandl'Cajdins for the girls. The small hc^s 
imd Rirls Lave their own special departments and 
they are kept under direct supervision of expert 
educationalists. They have their own library, 
asjcoation game, poultry, eardeuing. masonary etc. 
and are the otjecis of envy for all the inmates of 
the ashram, cot excluding even the founder. They 
live in perfect happiness and chcetfulncs and love 


the ashram more than their homes. Specific 
amccements nro made for pa'ctin? and music 
and this is the most successful! department in 
SaotiniEetan. This forms the pivot of the eon- 
jenial atmosphere of the place which is at the 
some time artistic, poetic and musical yet very 
simple. 

Students leave Santiniketan reluctantly as the 
social functions are so varying and interesting. 

Every day there will be some entertainment 
or other, literary association*, recitation com- 
petitions. picnics, feasts, innsical enterfaiumenfs. 
enacting dramas and so many ohler varieties of 
activities which keep the inmates ever active and 
cheerful Poet Rabindranath himself very maiiy 
tunes takes part in these functions, specially in 
musical entertainments and dramas. 

Santiniketan students are known as very good 
sportsmen in Calcutta and other moffussils. hoot- 
till. hockey cricket and tennis are their favourite 
games and they will be winning trophies every 
year. Very many students do exercise regularly 
both ID the morning and evening and they are 
erpert boxers, wrestlers and fencers. There are 
wetl-iramed volunteers who go and render their 
services in all big gatherings in the vicinity. 

We have expressed our dilDculty in undertaking 
this great task of writing this article about our 
alma mnir and we hepo that this bne! survey 
will Rive an idea of Santiniketas. its ideals and 
ctivities to the readers. 


The Staff of Veterinary Colleges 

The editor o{ The Indtaii, VeUrinary 
Journal says 

. A lecturer on Rs. 120- or even less is a comtaon 
Sight ID some of the vefenaary colleges! Is it 
not necessary that a certain amount of dignity or 
shall we pay sanctity, should bo attached to the 
post ol a lecturer? If the Veterinary Advisers 
themselves can submit to tho present slate of 
treating their lecturers as such cheap men, who 
else would regard them Uhe lecturers) as men 
worthy to tram the future Veterinary Surgeons of 
Ibis land ' How will the Alumni of such colleges 
be valued ia the world? Cheapness is generally 
associated with bad labour. Bat it is unfair to 
suggest that tbe present incumbents are in any 
way lacking to justify the confidence placed in 
them. Out contention is that by merit and the 
responsible nature of tbe work alone, if bv nothing 
else, they deservo to be raised to the Provincial 
gazened rank.. Prudence, necessity and professional 
dignity, ail point in the same direction How many 
Yetennary Adnsers have moved in this matter? 

Every province must have tts own centre for 
pipdnctioa of Sera. The necessitv for this la being 
felt more and more every day. What aggrps.sive 
proposals have been placed before the Local 
^vemments by their reapecuve Veterinary 
Adders? It ill the Government dare to oppose 
swha meaanie? We hope not. Only, we fear, 
the matter is not pressed upon them as it ought 
to. , • 

A comprehensive scheme of the extension af 
\etennary aid in rural areas should be arrived at. 
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There onsM to bo -x Pro^iQCwl earetted ofacccat spmt creeps lato the rurU hizh Rcliool Us doors 

th(» hpid fif pioh dutnet as in tho case of the mat as well bo do od • i 

medical dspartment lie shoaldbo held responsible In 1031 eonmodilics aero prodneed 
iol eOicient control oi any contasions disetso seitlv mlippme eelvoo! cwlcns and on a rom “rnis 
S hirSlfict He tanSlp resoueb trork (ram ^he opine of OOOOOO 

the field md direct tho octmtics of the nsstslanta 000) bet, et contso the 't''ie ol the proJuet to 

tinder him in the best intwesta ol tho lyota at money s nothitiR to the 'rawe ot tho tasttucuna 

larce given to the country _ . . „ 

Tho Oovernmeat Unemployment Commilt^ 
■” arc now askins ns what diangcs can hi tnaio 

in our system of education to proveat 8U''h an 
TTonfil atid TVTind anemploymcnt problem as ne have nmonK ttio 

Hana and Ju.ina educate cHsscs of Tranocore bitie %?hcTO 

_ . . . j » It havcsomich vacation tirst o°d foremost, ‘>y 

Wo pick oat nt random the fallowing poasihle means let the schools teach tho 
passages from T) Spencer Hatch s stininkting dignity of Ubour . - ^ 

article on ‘Hand and Mmd in The Youitn . At our Uural .jlemnnstrstion, Centro , wo Jiaa 
Ifen of Jiidin 


Misguided youths and possibly certain com 
taumlies will hardly understand these recent 
■words of President Coolidgo 


that the boj s of the ^S eaving fsuhool reallj 
thatching the school themselves when thatcnins 
IS neccasirv The night school has had to 
m the Weaving school among tho looms ino 
mcoavcnient place impressed upon the stiiuonis 

T‘'hke'‘‘to'‘‘dr3pensQ‘‘'wIlh the kind of sAmco Jl*® 
that ift MfMsarv fciT me to have at the White They decided to build theraseliesft biiilam„ anu 
Se wl wait on invself ^ the> aro loildmg It nicetiog ID their s^arc »ima 

broken I like to get out the tools that are used wk °Uiose^Vio 

by shoo makers and harness makers make a When the deep well nwds 
— end and repair it I like to do a Uttle black 


aro loddiDg it nieetiug m their s^a^c tima 
day and putting it up with their own haoo^ 
..uro the deep well needs cleaning "*ose wno 
Yitii isa» Buu renau u i iibo <.u «io a iiiiw uun-h fcceivo the benefits Of the Demonstration Ceatre 
Z'Xli'mi M ° "“ortns oat with the socrotarr 

?at .Sd roS'ttio l,«S Srlt ?,‘°bli.ki5S j» 'I'?™ St and 

down and mend the latch on the kitchen door l?«^ii 9 ffn^*lThrarr 

ibsat people in this country do these things ® 2 Qthlr P®f>®dical3 and the circulating iioni y 

themselves and do not hire them done I want to *hich is lo serve tlie central 

keep in mind how people live and what IS necessary village around After estimating ^nw 

for them to do to get along and i^eet tbenTbiUs 

out of their ordinary income ily lather and my ^ i ^'^dding we must baud to 

people led that kind of a life which is altogether the library and readme room cost _«*i,,np 

natural and wholesome It seems to me to be , 'T*® 

the foundation of indeneodeoce for Oiat The night school l^ys. our Boy Scouts 

The Board of Educational Survey m its re-cntly »“'* readers will put up the building them 
published survey ol the Educational System ol selves 
the Phihpine I«land3 has this to say 

The building in -which the school is to be 
housed should be erected by the pupiU trader 
the guidance ol the teachers In certain pbees 
th s 13 done now and is found to be entirely 
feasible Thus by placing responsibility for the 
construction of the buildings squarely on the 
shoulders of the nupils a twofold dncational 
result IS achieved The pupils are made to acanire 
certain desirable carpentary skill and through 
the erample of teachers whom they respect ate 
taught a respect for manual labour 


Seno-comic Aspiration of a Graduate 
Parbali Kinkar Chatterjeo writes in St 
JCaiters Jlar/axine 

After weary days of strcnous labour and toil 
through hope and despair I am at long last a 
graduate I com dreams let me turn to facts 1 


For similar reasons the upkeep of the school am not tho son of a nch man and hence I cannot 
plant should be a charge upon the pupils All go in for a coatlv course of teaming The medical 
repair work should be UEdertakenl^ them under and engineering lines are thus out of my reach 
the oirection or proper ins^lractors There should Post graduate studies are a fine cluster of grapes 
be no jamtora in these schools One of the fine but of a kind that would set my teeth on edge, 
things in the elementary school noted by the How adiout the Daw College with its wide open 
membcra ol the Cpanmssion was the undo doors and roomy passages’ After three short years 
exhibited by the pupils in keeping their buildings I usuld pass out with flying colours but the 
clean tach build ng had its various squada for envious eyes of starving colleagues ■would prove 
sweepms ^d pohshing the floors and lor tte too much for me The very thought of justifying 
removal of waste In sharp contrast was the in my own case the ruthless principle of ‘the 
situation found in the regular high school Here survival of the fittest would drive me mad for it 
there vras-as a pMtol n osa oi the rd^ts ot my We tn bve and let hve 

in a clodit and well ordered phpsical plant Instead Clearly I am cut out for commerce But how to 
there was begin’ Ihaveno almighty fcurra s<i/»7. among my 

labour Bi.^keir mi^s the me of the studentis relations to, elbow me rato a job and worse luck. I 
mcompatiblo with work -with hands If such a own no widowed aunt who calls me sonny Still 
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I have not given nphope. Wealth may come from 
some unexpected source. Aladdin’s lamp' or an 
uncle from Australia. While there is life there is 
hope. If Othello could win the fair Desdemona 
could I not with my tolerable appearance find 
favour with some speculative father-in-law. who 
would present me with hU only Rebecca ami half 
his kingdom. Never say die is my motto, and I 
live on the glory of being a graduate. 


A Bemedy for Factionalisation 
of Holdings 

Prof. Radhakamal llnkerji observes in 
Indian Journal of Economics 

An exchange or consolidation of holdings is 
impo siWo under the existing Tenancy I^aw of the 
United Provinces since occupancy tenants cannot 
be bought cut Where the land system stands in 
the way of restripment and consolidation, we have 
to depend on the traditions of voluntary social co- 
operation. Such methods of solution are witnessed 
in the south where there are villages which are 
re-divided annually. But the tendency here is 
mote marked because of the established oornmnnal 
tradition. Thus in Tanjoro the*e are larger 
field and holdings than in other districts. This 
points to a ;radQ.al consolidation of holdings under 
the lupervisiOD of the village pancliayals which 
also supervise the equitable distnbotioo of irriga- 
tion water, the maintenance of tillage public 
works, etc, The exchange of plots of land, so as 
to give the different owners costiguons blocks so 
far as possible, is called panwrihauai (Sansfciil— 
exchange) in Tanjore, It is difficult to come to an 
sgrmmeDt because the advantages of plots ss re- 

t ards fettdity, dlst.toce. irrigation faci'iues. etc., 
are to bo eaualised; and sometimes the nch 
peasant would refuse to exchange m such a way 
as to convenience a small neighbour and the 
small owner is often at the mercy of hts nch 
neighbour. Similarly la Travancore consolidation 
of holdings is taking place, the tendency being for 
the owner of very small plots of land to sell them 
or to take more land on lease from others and 
thus enlarge tho unit of cnltivation. It may advis- 
able for the Government to initiate an expenment 
l>y acquiring villages under the Land Acqoisitioa 
Act. re-aligning the land properly, providing proper 
dramage and impation channels and then le- 
lettisg to the original tenants. This would foroish 
a valuable olject lesson, though such lessons can- 
not serve the puTpo*es of legislation or voluntary 
adjustment by the viUagcis themselves. 


That is partitnlarly true of the American industries 
which consume rubber — firms engaged in making 
tyres, litiolenm. etc— which between them absorb 
four fifths of the world’s annual supply. Investiga- 
tion has shown them that the rubber plant thrives 
in certain islands comprised in the archipelago, and 
they aro intent upon the production of rubber m 
them under their own control, as that is the only, 
way in which they can outwit the producers of 
rubber in Ceylon and the llalay Straits Settlement 
where the application of a scheme of restriction of 
ontpot tias led to a considerable rise in price. 

As the industries expand m the United Stales 
and the system of mass production tremendously 
increases the output the need for new markets 
becomes clament Control of the Philippine tariff, 
which the Philippine legislature cannot change 
without American consent, en.ab!es the American 
mannfacturers and exporters largely to monopolize 
the Philippine, market. 

Tho retention of (he Islands under American 
Tntelage serves even a mors useful purpose, mas- 
much as they lie near the trade routes connecting 
the New World vnth the Orient, and can be utilized 
as a lumping-off ground for the acquisition of tho 
Chinese and other Eastern markets with almost 
limitless potentialities for the absorption of 
American goods markets for which Americans are 
hankeiing 

The domination cf the Philippines puffs up (he 
pride of the prestige-loviDg Areericun. It makes 
him feel that his people, too, are the arbiters of 
another nation's fate Contact with Europe during 
the war. and the acquisition of wealth daring and 
after the conflict, have resulted in the development 
of these tendencies to a degree undreamt of by 
stay-at home Indians. 

Amencaos who call themselves Democrats aro 
as mneb affected by these, or at least some of 
of these tendencies, as Americans who delight its 
proctaiming themselves as Republicans The move- 
ment for freeing the Filipinos from American 
tntelage hxs therefore received a mde set-back. . 

The struggle in which the ntipmo, leaders and 
the Amencass aro at present interlocked shows, 
for one thing, that a legislature composed of 
members of one race which lacks effective control 
over the executive, composed of men of another 
race, cannot work harmoniously nor can 
it bo the arbiter even in respect of 
affurs ia which it is supposed to possess autono- 
mous powers. It also demonstrates the folly of 
entertaining tho hope that through the establish- 
ment of conventions and exlra-kgal oigans 
a subject people can graduate out of their 
tutebge to another people. 


American 'Biff Interests” and the 
Filipinos 

Mr.- St. Nihal Singh thus conclades an 
-article in The Ihndiistan Rerieic on American 
inperialisni in the Philippines : 

The "Dig mtere«l” in the Cni’ed States are 
crr<!scd to givirg independenoe to the ITiiUpinos. 


Railways and Air Transport 

We read in the Indian and Eaelern 
Engineer : 

AH parries are rordklly in agreement in acknow- 
iMgiosr the. wonderful feats of the airmen of to- 
uay acu their achievements in the past few years. 

not to let our eyes be so dazzled by 
uebnihance of their achievements as to bhnd ns 
to the tremendous acccmplishments of railway 
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CDSineers ortho quiet raiulitr ■wjlh 'wliich thcj 
jw-e csteccl DC the iron nnd ull over the -aorM 
The airplanes intended fnr the Ciiro-Eanchi 
proh-itlr capihle ot earning nlont 
■iUlJO Us path cicadweieht cf p.vsercers nnd 
lupcasre whereas the corre«pordiiic f^are m a 
railway tram mipht well reach letween two or 
three million pounds lIciweveremjrossmKa fiitarc 
our imacinatire writers may draw of a worl j m 
which tnnMt and transport will nil taVc rlw in 
Uio air wo feel convinced ourselves that it i’ onh 
a future and not a very near one at tint There 
is no need to sell railway shares on this crmind 
aa yet or to speculate nndnly in airline^ There 
is yet a tremendous future of expansion for the 
rnilwavs of the world ere circum*tances mil 
the day ‘^tensions arc no longer the order of 


Hindmsm and Indian National Unity 

The editor of Prnbudhn lihfjrcld observes 

In the realisation of the Indian national timtr 
II ndnism must f nppW the nucleus and pattern of 
crystallisation hat Is our national ideal ? It is 
pointed out before the epintoalisatioo 

of life. No other culture or religion has stood for 
It so clearly and unniochmglr as Hinduism Tlus 
has been her one constant mam endeavour throuffh 
the coarse of her long history All other Indian 
accept this as their idn" 
'Ve know that unless this motive is afr^nW 
oiistent amoiiif the d trererlcommoMUes n,2to,„ 
'• '"'S Dot this IS ilrS 
prceent in all men all over the world m creati^r nr 
less degree The tendency to spirilaalisation w 

the sacred path to Bpmtoal sell realisation By and 
p“"’S nodertho ma.io spell olhw cS 
iSl «< 'lis world eraifS 

S 1*?”® ™perative than ever ihitSl Id? 

teconeeiy LL'fc 

If Mi' 

Itself as super credal no should cooceivo 

the ditferem culturS 

of itself as of a stereotvned 

by iDfinite deta la of ^neglti™ “d limited 

foundation of that which fa fS= t*j be the 

and vh.di ?s SS cSSecmnul “"“■J"? 

rr'aniSit ‘insrS “ 

KpSai et'p'SSS, ij' |S S'ViW 

honest melhods m 

provided iplinite sMpe lor ia“"„5„‘c£S«^ 


vanmjs races and cultures It is only in the 
penods of Its denj I'nt It Rcems to forget itt 
jiniarrsal charac er an I ini’tSion an I lieiones a 
htindle of negations Once again it is waking up 
ana callirg fortJi its pn«tino naf ire an 1 its present 
communal Rlniggle is really the first onrush of iW 
resurgent life 

• .V tt/tue dchhenfo opinion that the reiliration 
01 tic Indian national nnilv and nl«o of interna 
tional «in»y is rvetiliarly and mainly tl o concern 
of the I!mdu« They of all poop c arc best fitted 
IV history to nccomplish it It is not ly the 
equal cMnJinatm of the Relf-contimed communi 
{'^ but by the leadership of one and th" ol-cdieat 
toiloniog of the rest that nil great unions bwome 
Fr^ership ^ rrovidc this grea* 

lhat IS whj we do not consider the prc'cat 
fommnnat ironlles as al'oluteh evil fnl they 
are but a necessary evil lor through the'o 
• lashM with other communities nnd throu.li eulTer 
ings from Uicir onslaughts Hinduism is Icamicg 
to divest itself of its erixial hmiLations and di cover 
Ihe greater hidden unity behind its negations The 
requirements of the Pituation are tea lung it to 
MrenguT bistoncnl purpose nnd as immortal 


Tho Bndhjst Revival in Ceylon 

7*’® ?®X C It S IVaril writes in The 
JSaftorwf C//rts/mii Jlcrtetr 

of *^uddhut»^ln* Revival is stirring the hearts 
‘be Island and 

from tom/ 

of shown m tho reform 

grac^lv ri .1 i’nesthood It is 

twrfS ^th^i Hhikkhus have 

fil-'rr” . themBolves with woritllv pmvts fy't 

ffi KS„rr.p£v“^i “ri^pS 

Irara tl”'* '3''"" “way the livelonp 

holy livmJ itnH i!,,®^ but it is felt that 

s^™‘sipr "“r t''®™ h?,; 2 ,ird“.s 

Baddhisto fear that acceptance. Many 

nnseUUnI and would h.f trainmg would be too 
render the youne men unM “9^® bkely to 

thaatopre^r6th“ra to?a^ ^ 

B.ddr,rh.lfi‘*’l;t° 

wuiL« sermons are preached 
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from Pali texts, aad a lis Buddhist Street 
preachiu!? CarnpaisQ was attempted, some years 
asQ, m Colombo, on the Uq«s ot the Golociho City 
Mission’s worL This mcn-omi’Dt aronsed a good 
deal of ccthasiism at first, and there were hudv 
speakers and bi’s crowds. Bat soon the noTclly 
•wore off, and it was civen np. 

Since about the year 1830, when Madame 
Blavatasky and Colonel Olcott came to Ceylon 
as the champions of Buddhism atfiinst Christwaity, 
it has been the settled policy- of the BaddhLts 
to establish a yernacnlar school in very villa5® 
where a Christian school had been opened. The 
movement was slow at first, but now there are 
hundreds of such schools and they have been 
so snccessful that a very larje number of 
Christian schools have had to be ciosed in 
conseauenee. 

But, notwithstanding all these movements and 
the enei^y that is beins expended upon them, 
I have been able to find little evidence of eenuine 
TCvial ot Buddhism as a icligion and a eystem of 
ethics. 

The revlal of Buddhism docs not appear to have 
penetrated to the innermost lives of the people, 
aod the reason for this is clear, Tho movement 
did not onsmate in a widespread sense of spintoal 
need. Fear of Cbristuinity. and the new spirit of 
Nationalism, are chiefly responsible for theBoddist 
activities of 'the l^t fifty years. 

i. The almost R&iversal prevalence of idolatry 
and demon worship, 

ii • The prevalence of crimes of violence m the 
Bnddbist sections of Ceylon, 


ImportiDce of smill Gains in 
South Africa 


Mr. C. F. Andrews discourses m The 
Indian Reiieiv on the real problem in South 
Africa, lie says : 


At the verv be^innins of the strumrle in South 
Afnca. Df. Norman Leys wrote to roe from 
Lnsland and raid, that if only a very slight earn 
could be obtained asainst the imposition of seerre' 
cation in South Africa at a time when the tide 
j as running so stronclvin its favour all up and 
down Africa, it would ladped be well worth while 
rghtiaz on to th«* cud. Yor a victory, however 
small, gamed in South Africa in the stioggle against 
segreganon would ‘have its reactions right up as 
far M Kenya and Uganda. 

My hope is. that though, under this India 
^reemeot. we have not obtained for Resident 
Indians all we asked for or required, neverthcl^ 
something has been done to stem tho tide of 
^0'f3itu>n. In the long run, therefore, we may 
nope that the good work now begun, may b« 
watinued: and that the ellects of it may be felt 
tar beyond tho boundaries of South Africa into 
‘ ■entr^ Afnca also and all along the East Coast 
for if it 13 possible, even for one generation, to 
present the enforcement ot ‘segregation,’ then 
human nature, uith its kindlier instincts, wifi, m 
the long run, be likely to g->t the upper hand: and 
among the younger people, who are growing 


to mtn-hoy] and womiahool, thote kindlier 
instiorts wilt prevail that are the sivms graces of 
maa-kind. 


So-cilled Transfer of Meritin Buddhism 

Maang Sm Tha writes 'in The Bhymeali 
High School Magaxine : 

Baidhists believe that after performing an act 
ofp*ey. they should share the merit accruing 
therefrom with other living hidings. This act js 
term^ P'dlidmi (sharing) which is made public 
in an audible toue by tha worlds. ‘ Take a share.” 
The hearer on hia pirt accents the share aud ex- 
claims “Well dona I accept it.” This act constitute 
pattanumodaiaa (acceptance) 

Regarding this, most Budlhists themselves do 
not know hew they acquire the merit, thongh 
Poussins riddle seems no riddle at all to them. 

Poussin alludes to some of the Buddha’s state- 
ments, when ha says that “Merit is strictly 
personal ” Probably is mesas the last words of 
the Boddha on bis death bed ; 

"Appamadena Simpadiihi ” — Exert yourselves 
diligently.” 

Elsewhere too mention is made to the effaot 
that m life we mnst work out our own salvation 
ly otirttlits. For Buddhas can only point out to 
bmns the right pith The exeriion lias vniMa the 
power of the beings who desire merit. 

If the above statements are true, there can be 
DO qocstioo of transfer or share of merit No one 
can have a percioD of another's merit. It is a 
double edged puztle. 

To undersund thoronghiy anv Intricate point 
m the religion of the Blessed Master, a seeker 
after koowl^ze is to bear in mind one mam 
nrinciole. tni. volution, will or action in the mind. 
The importance of the play of mind mnnnt be 
over estimated Almost all questions in Buddhism 
caa be explained in terms of mind-power. 

When a devout Buddhist has accomplished an 
act of merit, he calls on the living beings to take 
share in it in the presenoed formula mentioned 
above. This is merely a form of intimation. lie 
announoea to them that he has done a meritorious 
act The hearer on his part is glad to learn what 
his co-religionist has done in a moment many 
pious thoughts flash across bis mind. Tie thinks 
of the good deeds the sharer has done. Tie begins 
to remember all the virtues uf the Buddha With 
a heart full of joy he exclaims “Well done.” A 
volition has ixicurcd ; an action is made in the 
TDuad. lie has vnlfally exerted to his heart’s 
content Ifis acquisition of merit is proportionate 
to the extent to which ho has exerted mentally. 
The term “transfer of merit” or "share of merit" 
is a misnomer No body can, in fact, share his 
merit and there is none who is in a position to 
anquire it as gift. Personal exertion is necessary 
Tho true idea ought to be "aspiration after 
merit’ 
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Half an Hour’s Daily Outdoor Exerci^-f 
Dr S L Bhandan adrocates deep brea- 
tbing m the D A V College Union ilaRa- 
zme and gives detailed instructions ns to how 
it IS to be done He says 

A^eTsge span ot human hie \Q India So years 
och Nature has truaranteed it np to 100 years 
Is It not a good news yonng reader it I Ml you 
that everj one of vou can live up to 100 years 
If you are too idle to give half an hour daily to 
an outdoor healthy exercise it is no body elsea 
fault It IS foolish economy to grudtse eitiuR IMt 
an hour daily but to Rive 72 years at tho end. 
Eemember consumption la a disease of tlw youoc 
It is very rare after 3a years of age Don t eai 
there is no time Surely ne get plenty of lii&o 
when sickness knocks at the door 

Death and disease hear no excuses , 


Reminiscences ol ViyeVananda 

Mr A Srinivasa Pai da d u gives somes 
reminiscences o£ Swamv Vivekananda tn 
The Scholar There are some o{ them 

InfoimatioDal talks m tha mornings and answer* 
mg of questions were arranged for in a pandal put 
up on the Manna neit tne old Capper House 
Hotel somewhere near the site of the present 
premises of Queen Mary s College Now the 
leaders of Hindu Society m Madras bic Officials 
and Vakils and people in hundreds came and we 
students found u hard to get neat to the Swami 
One morning a I uropean Lady (a Potestaot mis 
sionary 1 believe) came and spoke somewhat dis* 


School Education and the Stage 

Mr S Subratninyam nA.LT, writes lo 
Hio Educational Reiieic — 

I think I mil be raisins a storm of protest from 
the citadel of orthodoxi in our Ilinaa society, u 
I wrero to sas that the staso’ al'io tabes a prominent 
place in the education of children All the more 
so an Arniteur baba in edacatms the ignorant 
adults of our poorlv educated country. Or rather 
I Bnsht be allowed to state at the outset placed 
as we aro under a foreign country which has paid 
scant attention to edncation is still talked of and 
hriOoing It into force is left to the sweet whims 
and fancies of the Taluk Board Presidents and 
Chairmen of Municipil Conncils while theaii 
solicitude Education Ministers would not make it 
the policy of the Government, it is the only pro 
gramme for India. 

To return to the subject, not to speak of the 
appeal to sight to children the dead past becomes 
a living present at the hands of a resonn-em 
te^er who instead of simply a isualising an inci- 
dent. can ma) e the boys act and tee) the incident 
themselves bo then it should become the impor- 
tant programme of every schools to train boys to 
take to the stage eveu from childhood lest they 
should cuhmte the abhorrence at a lat&r penod oi 
life. Ofcourse I do not mean everybody in» 
school should be an actor but those that have the 
aoutude should be properly guided and encouraged 
The end of a term, the school anniversary day and 
other important events in the school should not be 
missed to stage a play either in English or in 
Ensrlisb or in Tamil ot in both , . 

men we como to the choice ot plays suited to 
the age What kind of play suits the children best, 
the boy best and the adult best ’ The qaestion 
can be straightaway answered that staging farces 
and small plays having short duration would 


parsgmcly of the enforced ceiiwcy of a Ssoyasms gladden the young minds stir up their imagination 
i.fa nrri ni fho >.,T.mfMi .-oanu-a nf »h« oiaminn. provoke thoughts Historical ittcidents evcn 

concerning a hero and social dramas would be 
well suited for the boys As for the grownups the 
tragedies and the comedies, plays involving great 
moral truths and plays intended to eradicate per- 
nicious social customs and superstitions might be 
availed of 


life and of the harmful results of the starving 
of a noble instinct looble when nghlly 
regulated) After a short psychological and pbilo 
ftophvcal explanation of the necessity of celibacy in 
a SanyasiD (nhich perhaps was not quiteappreciated 
01 understood by the lady ) he turned to ber and 
said half humorously In your country Madam 
a bachelor is feared But here you see they are 
wo^hipping me a bachelor 

Once be said to a number of young students la 
the audience that it was their first duty to cultivate 
physieial strength and health Von may have 
the Geeta m vour left hand bat have football m 
your right lie expressed on one occasion the 
view ibat it was the men who were physically 
weak that yielded to temptations easily and that 
those with plenty of physioa) vigour and Btrensdh 
were far better able to resist temptations and 
exercise seU-control than the former 

when the effect of religious beliefs (Hindu and 
Christian) on the masses came up for discu'aiOB 
\ ivekanaMa said If lite me you had visited die 
Blums of Furope and America and seen how near 
to brutes the inhabitants of those slums atp. and 
then Mrajiared them with our masses in India, 


RelatiQosbip ot Canal Irrigation 
and Idalana 

1q the Agricultural Journal of India 
Lient colonel C A Gill IMS examines 
the widely current belief that an increased 
iDcideoce of malaria IS an inevetable accompani- 
ment of caval irrigation aud comes to the 
following definite conclusions 

(1) Canal irrigation is not a factor of anl 
importance lu determining the incidence or seventy 
of epidemics of malaria. 


in fodia. U) It can bo asserted with equal confidence 
Bmda religious that open field imyafio» has not been responsible 


midana 

(3) As a general statement it may safely be 
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concluded that the salubrity fso far as malaria is 
concerned) of irrisated tracts compares faroarably 
srith unirrifrated areas. 

. ^4) As a partial exception to the ceneral rule 
it IS certain that wherever canal irrisation gives 
nsc to water-Iocemn a vicious circle is set up in 
which endemic malaria leads to bad health, had 
health to economic stress to further privation and 
more sickness, and. finally, as the combined result 
of a high death-rate, a low birth-rate and emtera- 
tion. to the depopulation of the affected tract 
. (o) It is concluded that an appreciable increase 
in the incidence of malana is not a ncecssarv 
concomitant of canal imgstion. but that canal 
imyation may become gravely prejudicial to health 
^hen it IS wrongfully applied orimproperly earned 
out. 

(C) There is ample jastification for the state- 
raent that canal irrigatton has proved a great 
blessing (save in a few areas) aud that, assnmiog 
water-lo22ing is not allowed to anse it is calcu- 
lated to increase the wealth and prosperity of the 
Piinjaf). and to promote tlie health and well-being 
of its inliabltants. 


Begging in London 

In the course ol his chatty attieW, An 
Indian in '^esterQ Europe.” in 7V/e Gnrland 
3Ir. A. S Panchapakesa Ayyar. tcs. says .— 


silThilc going about London sight-seeiog, I hid 
occasion to ouservo ciusally some things which 
threw a flood of light on certain aspects of English 
life. Beggary in the streets is prohibited m London 
and the police arrest beggars. But the begging 
instinct is loo strong in some men to be eradic-ited 
altogether. Hence I found two or three ingenions 
devices bv which tho spint of begging svas pre- 
served whilo discarding the letter. Tims several 
men. mostly ex-scrvice men, were grinding hand 
organs at peoplo’s doors producing an intolerable 
noise miscalled mnsic, Oenerallv', tlie house- 
ovners preferred to pay something than allow the 
dreadful noise to afllict their ears. Another method 
is drawing some ndieiilous tigures or pictures 
on the pavement and taking whatever chantable 

C issers-by give I told one such man after giving 
im a three-penny bit “Whv. this is sheer l>eggary”. 
"So sir,” replied he *Tt is an appeal to your 
artistic chantv and generosity, and that is no 
offence” A third device is bv pretending to sell 
boxes of matches. To one who pestered me to 
bnv a hoi of matches urging that I wonM reauire 
It for lighting cigars and cigarette-s I replied that 
1 didn’t smote and s© I didn’t want his matches 
“It non’t hurt you, sir. to pay a penny for a poor 
mAO. seeing that you save a lot bv cot smoking” 
was tlie resonreefut reply. Needless to say, I paid 
a penny and went my way Other disguised 
beggars sell picture cards, scissors etc., m a 
similar fashion. 
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The student Hovement in China 

Panl Chih iteng, a Chinese Chrisliao, 
considers the eiTects of forcisn education 
received by Cbinere stndents in Current 
History and says 

■UTielher returned students are still needed in 
China has been a popular subject for discussion. 
Some ventnted the cpiaion that the retavned 
stndents usually import only IN’estern mannetism 
and superficialities. Those who studied m France 
'nave brousht the sw'mgiQg ‘liniiw. s’hnicgiiig 
‘ shoulders and a few plea.sant vices Those from 
Germany introduced the beer, the military bearing 
and the close-cropp^ hair. England ba.s raven 
them, though not the monocle, the biwd a’ and 
the ansto-academic air. Returned students from 
America are most noisv with campaign ideas, chal- 
lenges and slogans. Their American “speed’, is 
mere nervousness, while their feminism docs not 
go beyond bobbed hair, short skirts and the new 
dance steps. 

But in history, the Chinese student . migration 
has mlluenced China’s national life m vanons 
rtways dunuB vatious periods. It tirongbt the 
intmCBco of Western Europe immediately after 
I the opium war until the Siao-Japanese War. From 

27—11 


the rise of Japan to the tevolation of 1911, Japan’s 
iDoderoiratioa and reforms influenced China 
Ihroogb the returned students America’s 
expressions of friondahin as evidenced in the open- 
door policy of John llav and the return of tlie 
indemnity scrolus in lOOS, have attracted a large 
number of Chinoio students each year for the last 
twenty-five years. Since the Kepubl o of China 
«-a3 formed, returned students from tho United 
States have become the most influential eroun 
in thedifferent fields of China’s national hfe. In 
1924. Sonet Russi.a renounced her special privileges 
i.<i.<lli>JLa.and. mi.wsh wdh. QJuna.'at 

S iestioa of an industrial revolution to emancipate 
e oppressed nahons and peoples of the Orient 
With the founding of Sun Yat-sen University m’ 
Mcncow. _ the number of Chinese students has 
tnpled since 1925. Whether Russia will disnlaeo 
America ip cultural influence in China depends 
upon whether Araenca will make good the ideal 
of wliti^ral self-determination which she imparted 
to the Chinese students. * 

student migration, therefore, has 
stim^ated reforms, helped m the making oft 
new China, and. above all it has brought to China 
new cultural ctemenU that made possible creative 
an enlarged outlook and 
national and racial consciousness. 
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International Morality t * 


We read m The Japan WetJhj Qirowcle 
It 'was after Bismarck had retired from politics 
that he decided that ‘each Government takes 
solely its own interest as the standard of its 
actions however it may drape them with deduc- 
tions of justice or sentiment ” and the remark 
recurs to memory after reading what Sir Inabara 
has to say in the Diplomatic Ilevtew (tnm^ated 
elsewherel on the relations of Japan China and 
Russia. Mr Inahara ■^ai s that tlia loolation of 
Japan caused by the ahrogation of the Anglo- 
Japanese agreement made it impo«sih e for her to 
do anything el«e than seek an agreement with 
Russia but it may be pointed out tliat Japan was 
seeking an agreement wi'h Russia dnring the 
war while the Angto-Japanose alliance Elill e-sisted 
so It can hardlv he considered that it was the 
ah-'ogation of the Anglo-Japanese alliance that 
forced Japan into the arms of the Soviet Japan 
moreover is yieding to the embraces of the Soviet 
so very reluctantly that at the present rate of 
progress it will taka along time before complete 
accord is reached 

The profes'ioD of the Poweis good will to 
China including that of Jaran must be taken 
in a diplomatic sense As Mr Leonard Woolf 
points out m ,an interesting little essay on inter 
national morality Hobbes remark tbit in the 
rehbons of independent States right nod wronn 
justice and tnjastica have no^ place still holds 
good and la likely to hold good The world was 
conscious of Hus, fact a good many jears befoi^ 

mu® Woolf quoWrom 

Thucydides the words put into the mouth of^ 
Athenian Ambassador to tlie effect that the 
question ofjustice,only enters into the discussion 
ofhumauaSairs where the pressure of necessity 
IS eqna and that the poweiful exact what^icr 
can and the weak grant what they roust “ihA 
only reason why the powerful do not exact mwe 
than they dp is that sometimes it 13 not to their 
own interests to take all a fact which seems to 
have es^ped the Alims at Versailt^ S the? 
laid such a heavy burden on the defeated that 
It has plunged the world into trouble ever since 
They were showed themselves less 
Weltostoi, ..ho osled to ath.tSfo 
questions of reparations at the end of th« NnwZ 
home wars gave the Allies far less then tw 
were entitled to on the ground thk‘ the 
was neces«arv and we should have got 
it we had not made it’ which sounds Lke 
coramonsense Even a generous gesture like 

appeared to have therefoie at the hni-V 
Msia of self interest .it,.! ,t o.J.i® a 


of justice or senlimcnf” a coura-* winch he 
himself pursued so successfully. 


First Woman Judge in Germany 

Tlio appointment of n woman to a jadge 
ship in Germany for tho first time has led 
The Woman Oiltxcn to wnto thus — 


On May 18 the papers carried a despatch from 
Berlin saying that Dr Maricliagomeycr has become 
the first woman jndge m Genmny 

It brought memories Just about twenty live 
years ago thefi“st woman to study law in Germany 
Anita Aogvpurg finislied her cour»e At that time ^ 
Oormanr did not admit women to the practicp 0 
law Women were not admitted to roliucfu 
organivations nor permitted to sp'ak at po iticaj 
moetiogs nor cten nltownl to attend political 
meetings Anita Augspnrg proceeded to orgiui^ 
a sulTiage committee in the free city of llomlurv 
with oicmhors elsewhere as well and to hpia 
occasional meetings bhe had said laughingly 
tho study of law had taught her to evade the 1 *'^ , 
and now she cannilv called her organization by tiie 
innocuous name Iloraburg Committee.’ 
she bad to secutc the formal consent of tho po','®; 
before she could hold her meetings Between tuaj 
carefully guarded beginning and tho granting 01 
sufTrage to German women Btrefched only » 
years from first women law student to ih*‘ 
woman judgconly twenty live The world tfoes wo'^ 


Underpaid Teachers 111 America 


from me laeal of a ration Homg 

to another for the sake of doing good ^ 52 . 

that alrao'it arou'ea laughter so oniiohc 

yet all Governments" acwMing^^'trtheir^^^n 

professions arc solely bent upon doroir ^ 

♦heir neighbours Al fbo P/iroo.... vyi*- ® Rood to 


Even in rich America teachers are under 
paid and students aro underpaying as would 
appear from the following passage in The 
LiUranj Digest 

Colleges are turning students away because 
there are insufUcjeEt funds to provide facilities 
for teaching them hy not charge more for 
tuition? The q^uerv is nut by the Institute fot 
l*ublic Service in New "iork and the suggestion 
may cause some shock to parents and prospective 
students until the real conditions aro examined 
As It Stands now with collego teachers underpaid 
and college students underpaj mg so mucti that 
many of them spend on luxnnes mote thsn Hiev 
spend on tuition the largest donor to colleges 15 
the underpaid college teacher still tho lowest paid , 
of ?“ white collar workers m proportion to native 
abihty ’ 


their neighbours All the Powers have 


within the bounds 0] course of their own inSu 
not being destroved Even the prSv^?o‘ hK 
moral air for evident y it is to thp » 

China that she should \.Ln si, a of 


described as draping the actions wTth 


English Translation of Buddhist 
Scriptures * 

The Young Dost reports 
In view of the earnest hankering after the 
toowledge ofiBuddhista among tho Weste n people 
tho Honganii missionaries in America have 
recently filed a formal request with the ^Vest 
Uonganji head quarters m Ryoto for immediatL 
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fraasblion iato EnsUsli of Buddhist scriptores. 
Tills \vas decided at a recent conference of thoso 
missionaries. The West Honsanji authorities are 
now sludyms the proposal, because it is a matter 
of importance (or the propagation of Buddhtsm 
amon™ the Enchsh speafeiog nations. They ray 
tkxt the llictianjt authont'cs are TOins to attach 
to the English Buddhist scriptures, an explanation 
of Mahsyana Buddhism, of creeds and ceremonies 
for Buddhist believers, etc. Meantime, the 
Buddhist world of Japan is considering the 
compilation of Ciiddliist scriptnres in English. 
German. French. Russian, etc. m commemoration 
of the 'J TiOOth anniversary of the birth of Unddba, 
which falls m 19d4. It is said that the West 
Ifonganji authorities will shortly appoint an 
editorial stall for the translation of Buddhist 
acriptuies. 


‘‘Give ns Men” 

Tho following poem, which tho C/itna 
Journal reprodnees from The Korlh-Chtna 
Daily Kews, may be read with pro6t in 
India also 

God uWo us men. The time demands atronj; 
inmds. Great hearts, true faith and wiiline hands, 
'ten whom the lust of office does not kill : 

Men whom the spoils of otriee cannot buy . 

Men who possess opinions and a will . 

Men who have honour ; men who will not he 
Men who can stand before a deraagoffue 
And dawn his treioherous flatteries without 
„ .. , winkiog 

Tall men, sun-crowneJ, who live sNive the fog 
In public duty and in private thiakmg ! 

For wUiltf tho rabble with thew thumbworo creeds. 
Tiieit large wTftfeasioTia and .their Inile deeds 
Mmglo in soltitli strife, lo' tfp'’dom weeps ' 
tVroQS rules tho land, and waiting Jnatice steepa' 
J. 0. lloUaud 


Baddbistn and Cbristlauity 
The Diilish Hiiddhist writes: — 

Tiiirtccn hundred year* ago, Roman Catholic 
Chrutiinily was planted in Eaglrjid About the 
ync lime JlahammaJ c«it.iMi«hed his relunoc of 
I'lsm. and Japan received Buddhism from Korea. 
Nearly a thoa-vand years azo Central Turkestan 
Buddhism w« destroyed by the Mnslcmi 
•anu fml’an Uudiusm was destroyed by su'ces^ive 
lavadots bolosuing to the cult of Islam, Afxhan'stan 
was at one timefnllof Baddhistsand so was Kashmir, 
ihe Ca'hohe Church borrowed many of its intnats 
and cereoionuU (romtho Buddhists of Turkestan. 
Jems d'd not estabi ab any cf the ceremonial that 
ato cutrent, r&day m the noraan Church The 
altar, the lighting of candles, the incense, the 
lowers th.» I'.owmg rol-e«. all are borrowings from 
the Bjddh’at Church cf Torkestin From Tnrkes- 
m BiiJJhism went to Chma. The present ilay 
dit«i of the Moslems of Afah.anistaa. and ^eXwth- 
\\cstero frontier I'rovicocs. form''rlv known as 
Gandnim was copied from the Buddlit»is of th* 
pro-llosicai period. Tho fresco pamtmsu rescued 


by Central Asian archaeologists are evidence to 
show the origin of the Catholic rituals. The 
Catholic Church copied from the Buddhist church 
the institution of Bhikkhnnl nuns. 

Many of the alleged savings of Jesus are really 
echoes from the cryings of the lord Buddha._ As 
yet no attempt hasboea made to discover the origins 
of tho sayings of Jesus. A guild of Ball scholars 
who have made a thorough study of the New 
Testament should sit in conclave and make an 
effort to find the origins of the New Testament 
ethics. A number of them can bo traced m the 
I’ali texts Some of them are interpolations where- 
in the m«ek and gentle Jesus is made a monarchical 
despot. 


The American Occupation of Haiti 
India is, no doubt, the only member of 
tho Ltmgoe of Nations which is both in namo 
and reality a subject country. Bat another 
member, Ilaiti, is in re.ality ft subject 
country, thoajrh nominally independent. 
For writes Paul H. Douglas in tbo Political 
Saenee Quarierhj of Amotica 
The relitioosbip between the United States and 
Haiti IS full of interesting paradoxes. Thus the 
coostitntioo which Franklin 0 Koosevelt, then 
Assistant Seerrtarr of the Navy, wrote for that 
ooun‘ry 10 1917 declares that 'the Kepubho of 


Ham IS tadeed a member of the L^ue of 
Nations and mamUins diplomatic representatives 
abroad, lo (act, however, the United States has 
coctrolled tho country by military force since 1915. 
A rogimcDt of Amencao mannes is nnirtered 
behind the President’s palace, and Brigadior-Qencral 
Joho H. Rossell. acting as the Amencao High 
Commissioner, gives the directions as to «hat 
shall be done An American. Dr. AV. \V. Cumber- 
land, appointed bv the President of the Umtod 
Suites. 13 the Receiver of Customs and the 
Kinoociot Adviser. He not only collecu the 
customs bat draws np the budget and controls 
expenditure. The Haitian gendarmene, bich is a 
combined army and police force. i» mainly oSioered 
by commissioned and noa-o’nitnissioned American 
manne otficers and the gendarmene as a srhole is 
constantly under onr direction Americans 
appointed by our government are also in charge 
of the saniorv and the ptibhc works services and 
cf agrioaltucol education- 


Modern India and the Drink Traffic 

We read in M6kar» ; 

Dr. Kutherfonls book is a plea for Self Govern- 
ment for l£a.a. and while we are not concerned 
with the political issues with which tlie book deals, 
his descnptions of the poverty and degradation of 
the vast majority of the Ind-an peoples must chal- 
lenge tnw attention and careful thought The stark 
rcahty of Dr. Rutherford a book shows ns India 
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in the mas« shorn of all ramantic Klanioar In 
the cliarter Public Health, and War against 
Disease the author includes Dnnk "with disease 
as being an important factor in the prodnction of 
disease and second only to svphilis in the list 
of racial poisons The chapter Public Health and 
Prohibition shows the immeasurable barm done 
ly the liquor traffic and shows too that all over 
India there is a demand for prohibition 

India IS npe for prohibition and her great 
teliRious being so strongly opposed to Ctinh 
should ma] e the difficulties of successful enforce- 
ment much simpler and easier than in America 
The book as a uhole emphasises the fact that 
every cflort to forward the cause of prohibition is 
Hocked by the Bn I'h Government The pohej 
of the Government nitli regard to the Opium 
Traffic 13 also narmly criticised 


Poetry ‘ a Drug on the Market” 

John Gopld Fletcher writes in The 
Modem TFbrfd 

There can be no doubt that just as mncli 
poetry is being written m this age as in any 
other and that m future histones of literature 
some one will be m“ntioned as being the repress 
tative poet of our time The problem that 
concerns us all poets and non poets is how w 
distribute our work to best advantage foe 
problem is rapidly becoming the leading problem 
of our age in poetry as in other fields and the 
rattltipUcation of publishing houses newspape s 
and periodicals does not settle it Ask ^y dozen 
publishers and they will all tell you that poe^y 
does not pay that it has no commercial value 
despite the fact that they all probably publish it 


Freyeutiou of Diseases and Social 
Insurance 

Andreas Griescr observes in hitenialtonal 
labour Hciietc — 

There is nothing Viluch is sot capable of 
improvement 

In future the campaign against infectious 
diseases must bo carried on by social insurance 
with even more vigour than in the pa«t In 
tuberculosis for instance not only the sick person 
but al'o the dancer of infection must be convidercd 
thought must be given to the members of his 
family to his environment and to hia fellow 
workers vi ho may bo injured bj him It is there- 
loro e scntnl to provide ciintivo treatment in 
good time to lcs«eQ the risk of infection and to 
mkrc^■;o the sharo of tho insurance institutions in 
tho general work of social hygiene 

The rational organisation of preventue measures 
in tho undertaking calls for tho foundation an 1 
t! 0 activities of some form of joint onmuisatioD 
to ensure lollal’orafion between tlie various m 
fiuranec omers and Cfipetiallj to iceufatc tUo 
roUtioDS Ktween sickness funds invalidity insur 
an -0 instilot ons and doctors Joint orgomsalions 
ate also neces«ar^ to ensure contact between 
insuranco carriers on the cno hand and poWic health 
authont es ard pniatc ueltare orj-anisations on 
the other Tie right to membership of lhe«^e 
onnni'atioos will entail the obligation to aix-ept 
freeli It 0 wndit ons thcyimj-osc. 


to some extent , , ,, 

If jour acQuamtanceship extends also to tiio 
poets you will hnd that the shifts Rtid dodges 
the joung poet is put to today to obtain a bearing 
ate endtes'‘ I of at least two young PiKts 
both Americans who are trjing to get a publisher 
to Logland in the pathetic hope that their work 
will somehow be favorably received there, roetry 
which quite a number of people were re-idj to 
talk at out la this country twelve years ago ts 
now a drug on tho market 


The writer suggests that there should be 
an endowment fund for the yublication of 
new books of poetry 

The details of aaTnimstcnng stich a fund could 
Ic easily wor! cd out Suppose the fond provided 
(or the publication of ten fair sized books of 
poctrv in a year An advertisement could be id 
eerted ID a icw of the leading literary journals 
asking for manuscripts and suting that no poet 
was eligible who had already publisheil more than 
ooevclniDC A ju*y would be selected of piacti 
sing poets to pass on these minuswipts The 
manusenpts Eul nutted wo lid bo eorted out by a 
sob-jury m the i rst instance with the oVject of 
eliminating Uie obviouslj imio<:si!!e tho thm and 
the into The remainder say f fly mnnuscnpts 
would then pass into the iuuids of the m-iin 
jury Out ot this remi n«er ten manu'scripls 
would Ixs selected which would represent tho 
lest of the ic%r s poetry 


Love and Wisdom 


‘ Timboel 

Tffiloft jvhich is au IndoDCsisn journvl 
conducted in Dutch has given n translation 
cf tl 0 Note in our Jlarch number in which 
wo showed ] ovT great a lorlion of (he enrth 
IS undrr 1 uropcan control and how the 
prt*crTation of the slaltit quo by the League 
cf Nations is pnicticallj equivalent to 
; ettr Uistu K tie fublcclicn cl t! <j rnsjonty 
< f 11 aaVind 


of the last reproduces the 
following i nglisU translation of a poem by 
Illiu ^ ir Singh — 


(hole A oighliogale impnsoned ly a gardener 
escapes Irotn her cage after long conliaemcnt onlv 
to I n t the ganlca desiwiled and in rums and her 
heart* Icvc tho rose gone. In altsoluie dcspnir she 
stops ft wayfarer with her lament and asks wlut 
tjslecon-eof that all ow ner of tho loveliness of 
youth, ber n»« A dulogue ensues of wlieh 
we give the condulng portion. The wayfarer 
iLska why the eje of the nightincalo failed to 
m^ccro that one day -loth the cartlen and Ju 
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l>lo.'?‘5oms cay” woald die, tlmt sprioc yoBld pass 
and “the autumn ot dead and decayinc ltat« 
take its place.” In ncony of soul, the nightmsale 
cries out for death and in pity the -wayiarer strives 
to comfort her ■with the assnrance of ever-recnmnc 
spring. ’'Acain the purple leaf, buds. Again the 
areen leaves ehall appear in miuions ‘ Acttia tlie 
buds blow and the armies of flowers, rome and 
encamp again ! M’hy weepest thou. 0 bird ? ) 

The nichtincale sines : I 

“If beauty lasts not forever. 

Of what worth then is beauty ? 

If mv carden waves not.forever, 

It all is the sport of time. 

it time conceals him we love l>ehiDd its cver- 
enwrappme sheets and reveals him at wiu 
lelow Its folds. 

And conceals him acain from u"* 

If love IS not our own but time’s. 

If time is supreme, and wa only propose for tune 
To dispose, and our heart 

merely to run to waste in time's sands, 

Then all wanderings in search of him. ay. even 
life and coodness, all are a« death 
To thirst for love, to roll throngh despair and 
Separation for the hope of mcctins him is all 
illusion : 

11 tho lightning Hash of love shows itself only 
to kiU na. then where, where ts love ' 

It alt 13 change, and therp is naught save waning 
and thirsUog, and waiting aad thirsting (or 
nothing to be. 

If this IS tho law eternal as thou savest, 

If wo arc but the iviasive balls that a mocLiog 
destiny rolls : 

Then let me tell you tb.at too sad is life” 

The wayfarer replies 
“renco I I’eaoo * 0 lovely bird ' 

There is the rose still porfuming thy tender heart 
If U l«i thy wuh to the glory that Cades not 
If it be thy longing to l-e with thy rose forever. 
Turn within, tom witliln tbino own self thy love- 
thirsty glance * 

In vam is tliy search for thy rose in this visible 
world of change. 

The eternal spring is theirs who b.ave entered in 
and seen him witfiin their soul. 

It it l-o thy wish to dwell in the internal glances 
of tliy love, then b-c at peace with thyself. 
liCt tho thme ol the ho rt bum slow and steady. 
Let the mind bo clam, like an unrippling clear, 
transparent lake ; 

And pass. 0 bird, into the being of the beloved. 

whence come these forms of beauty ! 

Thou hast indeed thy rose when thy heart falters 
„ not— sure, unmoved. 

O bird I 


, ..a tob or viestrcrV ; 

The eye of the soul, so f sed on the beloved, 
drinks deep at ihe fountain of life 

wed-bye, O bird I This is die ancient wisdpm J 

The law of beauty that ye learn amid the Tonne 
trood la the nest. 

This IS the law of true life, which is the life above 
this li{t». 

The life ot raptare caught from the lips of the 
tceie. 

The rose that blossoms withm. where eternal srricc 
doth roll 


There, as thoa savcst : and only there— only there 
It is a subtle, subtle feeling. 

An nalalapcM and balanced joy. . 

An miconscioiis and conscious love ! soft delicious 
reeling, a litOe rippling, and a slow breeze. 

The heart is full of glory, 

And the life full of pauce. , . , . , , 

Within that Golden Land there is neither right 
nor wrong ; 

And might is frail and love ts strong.” 


Sea Power at Geneva 

Ihe A’cfc Tlepnhhc observes : 

It IS essentbl that the redistribution of sea 
power whidi was recognized by the NVashington 
lOnference of 1021 should be confirmed by, and, 
if possible, rendered still more explicit by , the 
Oeneva Congr^s of 1927 As long as an American, 
an Asiatic and a European sea power all exist 
side bv side, and independent of one another. 
Kuropc.'in world impenalism. ns it existed towanls 
the end of the nineteenth century and as it was 
encouraged by UtiUsh mantvmc supremacy, not 
only c .nnol recover its momentum, but is bound 
steadily to Jose ground. The Ilritisb impenalists, 
are chafing under the hmitation. and with the help 
of the Singapore base and their preponderance m 
i-ommerce-destrojing cruisers, they are trying to 
regdio for the Imipiro a fraction of its lurmer 
exceptional jKsition Uut the American represents- 
lives at Geneva will bavo every teaMa to insist 
on a coofirmalion of the principles which tinderlay 
the agreement of ID21 rather tins a modification 
of u (or lUe I’enefit of Lntish sea power. The 
Pritish belavcd with admirable wisdom and for- 
(■eanmee in 1921 in reccgnizicig thvt they had to 
thaie with Jaymi and the United States tlieit for- 
mer supremacy. They will, we hope, behave with 
similar fotbearance and smtcsmansliip m 1927. 


The late James Bryce 

l^’c read in C/uty of Chicago : — 


11; A. L. I'lshet’s recent bicgrapliy of Urj’ce in the 
Aation (April 20th), declares that 
“he knew more than any other man of his own or 
any other time. Tliero may be tacked away in the 
seclasiOQ of some university or other homo of 
leamme two or threo scholars wlio have and 
remembered as much bootlore as llryce, but when 
one takes into account his first-hand intercourse 
with men and things in all parts ol the hahilaUe 
clobe, hepsurodly Etands ouLide all competition.” 
In thej’ght of this Impressive statement, we are 
tempted to wonder as to wliat leurning amounts 
toanywar. A\hat is its nse ? “What does it all 
come to. to ucote the question John ilorley used 
to rut to any one wbo praised a book or other 
^bieveraent r ior thra same biography of Bryce 
snon that this most learned of men went stark 
inad dunce the ^\a^. He swallowed hook. bail, 
line and siMer the ndicnions myth that Germany 
baa precipitated the contUct in a gi,rantic endeavor 
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after \^or] I cod lucit IIis prodisnoas knoxvlcdRC 
aod \Mde tri\els left him ns cuUiblo as the 
liOndoD cosfermoD5.er who liad never read n look 
or journeyed beyond his native slunil All his p\ 
haustive hi toricnl invesfurntions ddnt save him 
from boinc fooled as easilj as the simnlcst rurato 
la a eouptrv village! All through the War Bryce 
■"as a diehard it was oa to Berlin for him 
n\ith Germany ground prostrate in the dust llis 
travels the world around his knowleJ„e of men 
and pla-^s and languages everywhere had taught 
him no lesson of toleiance and understanding 
'*hy ho leimed and traveled and intellectual 
” fhi5 be the result W hy bother with education 
if It leaves a man undelivered from superstition 
and J>arlansm We never get quite so low in 
our mind never feel quite so hopeless for the 
luture as when we see a man like James Bryco 
rdnniDg amuck under the mad inlluence of patno- 
lic passion Here in the person of such a man is 
already seen the collapse of civilization 


Local Self Government in Asia 

The following passages arc taken from 
an article by Dr Sadliindra Dose m tho 
same journal — 

seltffovcrnmeot They 
W with il eir heme from the hand of natnie 

aot true that the govemment which is 
Sf tv&v’^W That is the masimum 

direct self government over all 

W e^t “ f exclusive monopols of the 

fwL 1 j ® found in the East as well 

‘he communal 
^°htical thinkers of the 
notably of China and India— have seldom 
In'^fhe’n'^ absolute and indivisible sovcreicnt™ 
tan alwajs bpii Vffil 
by locil bodies and communal grouis Tie Asan 

.vfi® organ zation« over -whirli 

‘h®, . central government exercised bnt a 

sfiliSF »teS 


Japanese Food 

The Japan Maga'tnc for Juno contains 
tho Brst part of an informing article on 
Japancso food from which wo learn 

Rico Hrlev awa (mil)ct) Aiy« (barn janl grass) 
sojalioaos sma)! leins etc. were nsod as food Ij 
the Japanese in remofo antiquity as they aro at 
present The Aihon ShoXi ard other of tlio oldest 
books in Japan state that tho Imperial ancestral 
^.oddess Amateratu omikami who obtaned seed 
of these cereals from Ukemochi no-kami ppoko of 
them as vitall} important for human lein^s to 
live on Since then these cereals or jio/oAm (fivo 
cereals) have formed staple articles of foed m 
Japan Rico was of primary importance among 
them and its seed was taken with him bj the 
Sun Oodd«s s grand son on h s descent at her 
command The seed suited the soil very well and 
the crop was abundant This was the source of 
the name of J/» uho-no-]utn (the land blessed with 
ri e) Iv which tho country was called since then 

In old times unhulled nee was commonly eaten 
ly heating or boiling although the nolle families 
on rare occasions took It after cleaning Rice was 
not eaten lot by upper class people os for the 
middle and low class people ft was too costly 
and they usually took such cheaper cereals as 
barley a ta and /uye instead Then they ate only 
two meals a day 

As side dishes ther 1 ad vegetables meats or 
fruit These vegetables were mostly «a hh« 
(sheiUcrds putsej Miiyia (carrot) etc. which 'werti 
^led SOI radish ganie etc. which were called 
Inrana and uaiante lanlu and other seaweeds 
There were some other kinds of vegetables eaten 
, A«», meats they took beef horse-flesh brawn 
deer flesh other antiroul tlesh chicken fidi and 
eI ell fish They did not dare to slaughter oxen 
and liorses lor eating as the'o animals rendered 
useful service to tliem helping them in farming 

They ate ^mostly wild bear deer and other 
wild animal flesh which was called Aciio-arnwono 
as dist n^uished from birdflesh which was oalled 
I enonii otnono 


Religious Trends in India 

The Rev A M Chirgwm observes in tho 
London Quarterly Rcnen — 

I India is at present moving 

' -ri“ '’‘®1 and not of 

,.5 vvhom Indians worship 

'lotber India for her they are willing 
be to die Most joung 
the gods and goddesses of 
*f®j * ‘® satisfactory expressions 

available Accordingly the young 
mm are powerfully attracted just now to IliDdui«m 
» n ’i “ ’“tellectiially it has 

ArffiiSn/i appeal as the relgion of the 

Motnerlana The rising tide of nationalism is 
®^svi ized thirst ani^ 
m ’nore signihcant that 

in epne of this the most striking progress that 
has been mado m recent years m thJ realm of 
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^lision in India is undoubtedly in a Cliristhn 
direction. 

It IS not to be inferred from this that {rreat 
numbers _ of educated Indians are acceplinsr 
Clmstianitv as their own personal faitn. Asa 
nutter of fact, the number doins so is not consider- 
able The numerical growth of Chnatianity in 
India IS mainly amontr the lower castes and the 
outcasfe commnnitr. In modern India, as in the 
early years of the Christum era. Christiaoiiy makes 
headwav mainly from the bottom up Fullv one 
luindred thousand people, chiefly from the lower 
strata of Indian so nety, are becomiog Christians 
every year. Tho Indian Clirialian Church shows 
an increase of 5 per cent in tho last ten years 
aa agi'nst an increase of Id per cent m the 
general population— a far more rapid growth than 
tlut of anv other faith in the land. Hut it 13 not 
the numerical growth of tho Church which has 
led to the almost complete capture by Christ ol 
tho citadel ol India’s thought. 

Educated India docs not seem to find much 
that IS attractive milie Christian Ci.uia'h to-daa 
on tho contriry, it appears to to rcHlcd alike bv 
Christianity as a system and Iv the Church a:> 
lU iVcstcrn organized form. 


Successful marriage 

Frederick Harris writes m part, in the 

norhl lomorrow,— 

The ordinary Ui«rr is that man and wife form 
ft partnership in which all cf life is shared. If 
tins cpmpletonoss of sharing were ukea as the 
cst of fueecbaful achieaemeat, there would 
littlo soi'cesa to record. As a matter of fact, 
casual ohserratian tends to impress one with the 
narrow.inoM ofthe interes,ts which most hosb-ands 
and , do share. To whom does the hoii»c 
iiMUliT belong ’ \\ hose baste is display^ in its 
fiirni«hiDss 7 In the midst of tcodera city life, 
chudren may actually cora.i.and htt'e interest on 
the pirt of either parent Companionship 
and leciration^ ,.aro essentials of a 
Kaunoesl hfe. Taking a dozen married couples 
.seiected at. random, what is the proportion of 
^ual sharing m ahcso activities ’ Religion has 
l>«n a puzzle of many children because practices 
which one parent seems to regard as fun.faxental 
are entirely, neglected by the other. The sct 
experience, itself may be highly distasteful to one 
white It IS eagerly souglit by the other. There 
*00 of another fype of 
difiiciilty. A man and woman who share mnrh 
at the start grow older: new interests eisetguand 
Mfflcnlr they ...tea ,0 Uie!«^tthatthS™ 
separate lives Again, some sinking 
transform one partner and leave 

which are not 
husband and wife and some lew 
fw'uaps whuh never can be shared. 
i>r,t li » !.® 1’!.^° enough, but the matter can- 

How much sharing^ 

success la such a personal relationship only 


with, regard to the persons concerned. Ono can 
ima.nne tiiat in the early days of mast marriages 
lomanbc affection is the supreme interest • and for 
a while this may be sufficient Success at tli« 
moment makes an intense but very narrow demand 
As tec days go on. husband and wife beem tn 
face real situations, .Homely needs arise, place 
to live tn. food, companionship, recreation, religion 
love . and then there emenje the new interests 
As this experience proceids from the 
w^diag. presumibly different people are reason 
ably well saUifi»d at different JeveU 
Since we liave to . consider not only ran-o 
but also depth of interest, m soaa cases tlTe 
shaMg of a very few vital concerns mar creifc a 
stable arrangement It is extremely precarions to 
make positive statements where our knowled^^ w 
so stnetiv limited, bnt ono may suspect that the 
mintal relatioaship between a man and a woman 
b^-om’s mire and more suc-essfiil as the nnmiw 
of shared m'-wosts steadily increases. Such a 
proceihire suggesN thit these two hivo fonnri 
mrtnoish.p fcucl, an mterostm? experience tliat 
thev aie coutiouing their explorations. Each now 
intercut 0(0110 w siiKmitted to the other as n 
shu'^’^ further extension of tho relation- 

riie picture usn.ally drawn of a snccesafni 
marrisge represents a mild rca«e eS v 
deepenipe to doadlv monotony This is not the 
exse w ith tho^o who are ever eipandine the 
of tneir sJured interests Life 13 adventuioua 
escitiDg The whole attempt to fwm « 
oo-oreratioD involves many disigreements, soma 
trivnak some ro.s ty ser;pu3-'‘the tragio 
raarraiage” of winch Count Keyserlmg swaks I 
IS the P-^onal .■uljQjtment over many «ntaeti * 
IS dfficuU and dattgerons, holding alike" the 
^«il ihiics of the noblcvt satisfaction and of tha 
deep-xt degiadation. Ut cur too-ooafident ndicaU 
ever t«ar m mind that the profound eonthf ts of 
ti e appAir not where each goes his own way ISt 
where the two are tning to Pork together.*^ 


The Late Dr. Estliu Carpenter 

The Inqmrtr of London contains n 
beantifol and discriminating tribute tn ♦!,« 
late Dr. Estlm Carpenter by jnS rej*"® 

D„b,,h,„ of o.loh whicb’^ oppeie?' " 

i^lT- 

knew him will wholly endaisa "p.. 
word of God with tho anthrate voS^ 
knew Its mesmog; the had the ’fi'" 


knew Its mesmog; the had the 

that knows the secrets cf the hum-iS® 

reaches to the farthfot depths of 

passioa w not common: a pnro 

msswQ 13 tho rarest thia" wa religiouj 

Carpenter it wxs one with’a sic''^^iV;!W r.. „ . 

mteifecluat life, lot its rroP. ww m 

expCTienre that IS common to M all human 
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Some Chinese and Soiic Eoreignera 
The following extract from an article by 
Dr Edward H Ilumo. M D tn the Inter- 
national Renew of Mission$ goes to show 
that the minds of all Chinese are not full 
of hatred of all Enropean foreigners oten of 
the British race — 


Word comes from all over China of the aiaccro 
and continued friendliness of the imople All 
classes have vied m itli one another to prove their 
friendship during these past sit montha of Btrc>s 
and confusion What could have boon finer ihin 
the Bpirit of the Rirls at OiQlinzCollego in Nanhins 
on March -4th list as they took milters into 
their own Innfls hidins their tca-hers advising 
them, escorting them out of danger and m every 
other way proving their lovalty ^ W.m there ever 
greater friendliness thin thit of the poople around 
the grounds of W est China Union Untvcrsilj m 


Clicngto. where British. Canadian and American 
forces co-operate They brought in fooil by nicht 
when a boycott wis m force, suggested means for 
escape, and aided in countless other ways to 
preserve the normal status in tho work of the insti- 
tution There is no single point on which* all aro 
ap much agreed as on the desire of the people 
that fheir western Christian friends should 
continue among them 

. The knowledge that Dr John Williams had 
bjH'n ViUed threw all the Chinese Christians m 
banking on to the sid" of their missionary fnends, 
at the scry moment wh"n their own homes were 
being ran-ocked and In many ins'ances burned 
!® j while their very lives were tlirca- 

teaed The ettorts made to save the foreign mi'-sionary 
community m Ninkmg, by Clunese Uhnstiins and 
non-Llinstians alike is a story of fine Uhnstian 
achievement and one whieh makes worth while 
sa^nuys anj service of devoid lives over many 


GREATER INDIA 


[Tramlaled ftom the UengaU of an Addrc’;^ dclnered before a farm ell nathenna 
crgam.cd hy the O, cater In, ha Socehj hy 


I am heartened by the address that yon 
have presented to me on tho eve of my 
voyage to Java We discover oor toner 
strength only when we meet the claims of 
out neighbours We are able to gne wliat 
IS in our gift, only in consequence of other 
people’s eagerness to tale If the demand is 
strong, the way to give becomes easier 

Where the claim from outside is a reality, 
it kindles the power to give lying within 
us Even when we have gifts within ns. 
we cannot give them so long as an eager 
desire for them is not born in society To- 
day a longing has taken birth among os 

the longing to search for the greater India 
outside India This longing has taken tho 
concrete form of the Greater India Society It 
IS this longing that is voicing its own ex- 
pectations in the address of welcome offered 
to me May your wishes make my efforts 
attain to success ' 

It is the mark of a savage that his self- 
consciousness IS confined within very narrow 
limits He cannot know himself in a wider 
region than the present time and his imme- 
diato environment Hence, his weakness in 
thought and action The Sanskrit ver^e h-is 
It As a man thinks, so does he achieve" 
LofUness of conception— about our indm- 


duM selves or our chantry.— lies at tho 
root of tho creative power of endeavour A 
lecDio aim .and a lowly achievement carry ua 
to failure It IS the histone endeavour of 
c;;ery civilised nation to exalt lU own 
Character m its own eyes.— to liberate its 
nature from tho narrow bounds of a parti- 
cular country or age 

lu my boyhood, seated at the window 
of our house, I could see only a small bit of 
the natural features of my country I had 
no opportunity of beholding the comprehensive 
expression of our country’s self from outside 
This city of Calcatta, built by foreign 
traders, cannot giro us a deep and far ex- 
tensive revelation of India’s soul I was so 
Mger to see for myself the great self of 
I had been as a boy too often 
confined within the four walls of a house 

£nt y IK® a garden house on the 

bank of the Ganps 3Iy heart was filled 
TriS/ river conveys a 

grand revelation of India. Its streams carry 
the harmonious blending of many a^es many 
provinces, many hearts, of India It conveys 
a m^sage making India known to others 

Again, a few years later, mv father tonk- 
me with himself to the Himalaya. This \?as 
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the first time when I made an intimate 
acquaintance with my father — and with the 
llimalaya. There was a harmony of spirit 
between the two. 

Then in early boyhood I began to stndy 
the history of India. I had to commit daily 
to my memory a list of names and dates of 
the unvaried tale of India’s defeat and 
immiliatifin in political contest, from the 
days of Alexander the Great to those of 
Clive. In this historical desert of national 
shame, there were a few oases formed by the 
horoio deeds of the Kajpnts, and these latter 
alono conld satisfy my blazing hnoger to 
learn about the greatness of our natioD. 
You ail fenow, with what desperate eager- 
ness Ilengali novelists poets and dtamalists 
ransacked Tod’s liajanthan in that age. This 
fact is a clear proof of our nnsatisfied 
craving to know onr country's true self. 
Country does not mean the soil ; it means 
a body of human characters. 

If we are taught aboot our country as 
eternally weak, then that seoso of lowliness 
cannot be driven out of us by reading about 
the heroism o! foreign nations. 

A star whose light has become eitioct is 
congealed and contracted within tt>clf. Tbi* 
scK-confinement is a humiliation Such an 
CTtinct planet has no place of honour in the 
galaty of blazing stars ; it is unknown, un- 
celebrated. nameless. The shame of this 
obscntity is as bitter as that ot prison life 
Light alone can deliver it from this shame, — 
light in tho farm of an emanation that wiU 
]oin it to the universe, light in the form of 
a truth that the world will hononr. 

It is the burden of our Scriptures that he 
alone realises truth who perceives the 
Universe within himself and his own Self in 
the Universe. In other words, the soul 
confined within its own individnality is not 
in its healthy normal condition. This great 
principlo is as true of the historic ({forts of 
a nation as it is of every individnal man’s 
life’s work. The devoted endeavonr of every 
great nation is to make known to the 

outer world. Otherwise, God would cast it 
forth as useless m the creatiou cl human 
civilisation. 

The voice of India that we heir was not 
confined within the verses of the Upaui^ads. 
The highest mc'^sage that India has preached 
to the world has been conveyed through 
renunciation, through sorrow, through lore, 
through the spirit.— and cot by means of 
'olJiers and anas, oppression and plunder. 


India has not boastfully recorded in her 
history in capital letters any tale of her acts 
of brigandage. 

In aocient times our country too must 
have sent forth heroes who conquered foreign 
lauds. But unlike other nations, India does 
not count the names of such conquerors with 
veneration on her rosaryof historic celebrities. 
Indiau I^iratu do not sing of strong robbers 
{Dastftts). India has carefully obliterated from 
her records the story of their achievements 
as a thing to be ashamed of. 

The man wlio thinks of Self as the highest 
and ultimate truth, is lost This selGshuess 
IS the root of all sin and all sulTering The 
light of onr sonl reveals tho troth that 
universal love kills this self-centred-ness. 
This light India did not keep to herself. She 
revealed herself to the world ontside her 
natural boondanes m tho light of this truth. 
Therefore, the true expression of India 
coasists in this. 

The India in which we have been born 
IS the India of this spell of liberation, the 
India of these ascetics. If we can keep this 
troth steadfastly before onrselves, then all 
our acts wonld be pure, we shall be able to 
call ourselves characteristically Indian, and 
W9 shall not need to set up a new standard. 

In these days the passion (ot political 
self-expression is raging among our people 
with the greatest rebemence Therefore, wo 
are only dreaming the dreams of gratifying 
it. and we contemptuously reject all greater 
matters as irrelevant ' But the stream of 
this political self-expression will only take 
us tojoroign history, — to Uazziuni. Garibaldi, 
and tv ashiagton. 

Similarly, in economics, onr imagination is 
moving abont in the puzzling mazes of 
B<dshevivin, Syndicalism, or Socialism. But 
these are mere mirages { they are not rooted 
in the eternal soil of India ; they are all 
marked “JIade in Eurone.” 

Oat national self does not reveal itself 
in the unknown paths where we are madly 
chasing these unrealities. And yet, as I 
have already said, onr national success is 
possible only if we build upon the true 
individnality and character of onr nation 
If we caa realise that we had a sphere of 
glory outside the political and economit^ 
then only shall we succeed in founding our 
future greatness on truth. 

India has revealed her trne self by what 
she has been able to ^re to the world. She 
is known by the exuberance of her spirit 
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beyocd her own territory and people We 
can truly gire to others only when we 
admit others as no less than oarsdves 
Therefore if you would know Indiana wealth 
of truth, you must leave India and visit the 
scenes of India’s giving in lands beyond 
the sea Today our vision of India is 
dimmed by the dust of contemporary local 
events . but the clear radiant eternal aspect 
of India will be revealed to us if we go 
to Further India 

In China I found a race entirely different 
from the Hindu® — in features language and 
manners But I felt such a deep sense of 
community with them as 1 have found 
impossible towards many people of India 
itself This union was established not by 
political ascendancy not by the sword not 
by paining others but by embracing sorrow, 
—on the part of ancient India. The truth 
that has linked an absolutely alien race like 
the Chinese to the true self of India,— finds 
no place in the hist''ry of European politics 
and therefore we do not heartily believe in 
it ’ But the evidence of its reality is still 
extant in Further India 

I*' “7 travels in Japan, whenever I 
marvelled at the deep patience self control, 
and aesthetic sense of the people even in their 
iL again and again told me 

that the inspiration of these virtues cam© 
mostly from India through the medium of 
Buddhism But that inspiration is today all 
but extinct at its source in India itself 
These lands [outside India] are places of 
pilgrimage to modern Indians because the 
eternal true expression of India’s character 
Can be found in these lands only 

In the middle ages of India there were 
religions conflicts between the Muslim royal 
power and the Hindus But m that epoch a 
succession of saints were born— many of them 
Muslims by faith -Who bridged the gulf of 
religious discord by the truth of one ness of 
spirit They were not politicians they never 
mistook a political pact prompted by expediea 
eyas a true bond of union They reached 
that ultimate point where the union of all 
men is established on an eternal basis In 
other words they embraced that secret 
principle of India which lajs down that they 
see others i^ 

one with their own selves In that age manv 
warriors fought and earned glorf . 7hS 
natnes were recorded m historms of India 
written on foreign models But they ar© 
forgotten to day, even as their triumphal 


monuments have crumbled into dust But the 
deathless message of these saints is still 
flowing likea life giving stream through the 
heart of modern India. If wo can derive 
our soul’s inspiration from this source, then 
only shall we succeed in invigorating our 
politics economics and action 

When a message of truth deeply stirs our 
soul, its self-expression attains to success id 
many directions The impact of truth on the 
soul IS proved by the activity of that soul’s 
creative power 

Buddhism was a religion of poor monks 
And yet, it inspired an exuberant display 
of costly artistic work, in caves and chattyas 
tiharas This only proves that Buddhism 
awakened such a consciousness of truth in 
man s inmost heart that it gave fruition to all 
his nature, and saved his character from being 
crippled in any direction Wherever India s 
magic wand of universal love has touched 
any foreign land, what a marvellous display 
of art has come to life there ’ That country 
has become radiant with the spleodour of a 
new artistic creation 

And yet, look at the people of exactly the 
same ethnic stock living in neighbouring 
countries which were not visited by ancient 
Indian missionaries They are cannibals 
utterly devoid of art India lit up the dark 
hearts of such a savage race by the sublime 
message of her religion of mercy, renunciation 
and love It is not that Indian influence has 
resulted in certain changes in dress, speech 
and manners in Cambodia and Borneo, Java 
and Sumatra , the latent power of artistic 
creation among these peoples has been 
awakened And what a marvellous creitioa 
it IS ' There are many other islands around 
the India colonised Java and Bali But why 
do we not find any BoroBodnr, my Angkor 

Jbere ? It is because the rousing call of 
Train did not reach these neighbouring 
islands There is no glory m stimulating the 
imitative spirit in men . but there is no 
nobler work than that of liberating the latent 
creative energy of others 

It we content ourselves with boasting of our 
nation s achievement:, in the far off past and 
* 1 ? t I ^ the troths 

mat led to those achievements, then our 
shame will know nobonnd To use a truth as 
a matenal for our self glorification is to insult 
it Aly earnest desire is that we may search 
(or the eternal troth of ancient India and 
devote myself to the attainment of it, — not 
for self advertisement, not for dazzling 
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the eyes of foreigners.— biit for inspiring oar 
own innermost spirit and shaping our daily 
conduct. 

■\Vhen I visit Java, may my mind be free 
from [national) pride, may it learn meekness 
by witnessing the operation of the death- 
conquering spell (nmriYa ntanira) of Truth. 


M#r v»e realise within ourselves that great 
principle of nniversal Jove ; and then only 
will temples spring up in forests, fountains 
of beauty will bubble up in deserts, in our 
hearts, — onr life’s devotion will attain to 
success. 

Jadv-vath Saekar 


GKEATEU INDlilUEVISlTED 

Br KAL1D.VS NAG 

II 


Ro« BaTAMA to SCRlRATV 

B atavia is a modem commercial city 
with every possible modem comfort, 
and it palled on me from the very begin- 
ning. To escape from its aggressive mo- 
dernism, I took refuge in the splendid Museum 
of the city. U contains the richest collection 
of the products of Indonesian culture and at 
the same time some of the most important 
archccological links between the art and 
iconography of India and Java of old. I 
shall come back to a detailed appreciation of 
this museum, which is a glorious tribute to 
the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences 



(PiUviaaAch Oenootsebap van Knnsteo en 
Vi'eteuAchappen). Meanwhile let tee proceed 
to describe how the propitious smile of 
Lord Ganesha who greeted me first »l the 
threshold of the Museum, gave an extremely 
happy turn to my chance-driven adventure. 


ACUH-UIC COLl AUORATIOV DETWrrN 

Iapja and Jana 

I saw Dr F. D. K Dosch, director of the 
Archaeological department and he received me 
very kindly. He had been revising the text 
of the famoDS Sanskrit inscription from central 



Gallery of Indo-Javaaese Sculplnres 
Java (found in the temple of Cbandt Kalasan) 
which had been already edited by Dr. R. O. 
Bbandaikar and Dr. Braudes. A new frag- 
ment of the Inscription had been found 
and Dr. Bosch was getting ready to publish 
a revised text from fresh facsimiles, 
di'cussed certain technical terms in the 
Sanskrit sloka*, and gradually drifted into 
a general^ discussion on the possibility of a 
more inhmtte collaboration between 
Indian scholars and Dutch savants. Dr. 
Bosch warmly supported me saying that 
_ two depailmeuta help from sound 
Indian scholars would he specially welcome . 
first, for the proper appreciation of the 
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lodo Javanese art it is absolntely necessary 
j *u study of the Javanese 

and the Indian senes of monuments should 
be made with reference to the 5/a/pa Sfastras 
like Mayamata Manasata Vastuvidya and 
«nch other texts which are being found 
in increasing numbers To ascertain as to 
what extent the art of India influenced 
the art of her cultural colonies and also 
what were the independent contributions of 
the colonial artists and artisans to the 



borrowed or imported motifs it is absolntelv 
necessary to make an intensive stndy alone 

pSbIished “““‘“■“"S' edited aJd 

IS realised coptmned 
iJr Bosch in handling the old manuscrints 

of Java and Bal. Most of them apperteS to 

would be a capital stndy to compare the 
Tantric literatures of India and iSonesia 

nnt* JSf V Tantras 

not yet begun Ihe writings of Arttiar 


Avalon are too subjective to be utilised for 
historical purposes Dr Bosch strongly 
urged the systematic study of the Tantras 
and hoped that Indian scholars would respond 
to his call promptly 



Polynesian Ant qu t cs 


iROJECTLD Toon TO THE Bill ISLAVD 
I consulted Dr Bosch about my tour 
programme and he very kindly gave valuable 
suggestions letters of int-oduction and other 
help for which I was grateful Incidentally 
he mentioned that a very important cele 
bratioa would take place in the island of 
» ^“1*^ would celebrate the 

s/iradd/a ceremony of his ancestor m 

tno right royal and orthodox style 
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the like of which was not to he seen for 
many years ! I had a mind to co to Bali if 
chance favoured me but 1 did not dmin 
that the call of the gods and the Brahmanasof 
that island would be so peremptory. Finding 
me a little cooftised. Dr. Bosch generoasly 
ofTercd to write to his colleagne, Prof. Dr. 
B. J. 0. Schrieke,director of the Ethnographic 
department, who happened to be then in 
Ball to study the shraddha rituals on the 



spot. 1 thanked Dr. Bosch profusely for 
oCering me such an ideal guide and I rushed 
to make euquiifes about my passage, etc- to 
that romantic island. I came to know that 
the steamer for Ball would sail soon from 
Surabaya, the eastern port of Java, and I 
left Batavia for Surabaya to avail myself 
of the earliest boat Hr. Corporaal, the 
Principal of tbeSchoolof Goeuoeug Sari, did a 
great service to me by wiring to one of bis 
Balinese pupils (for he had pupils from every 
part of the archipelago) who resided in 
Singaradja, the capital of Bali. He forlber 
advised mo to halt at Bandoeng and see the 
place on my way to Surabaya. Xbanking 
ray friends of Batavia I boarded the tram 
to Bandoeng at 2-30 p.il, buying a ticket 
for 5-50 guilders. 

Bi>D 0 Eva, mu Capital of Pla>tek’s pAiiADrSE 
It took me full 6ve hours to come to 
Bandoeng from Batavia, the distance being 
about 100 miles. The trains in Java ron 
only between sunnse and sunset ; so we 
must previously arrange to halt in a eon* 
venient place during the night. My friends 
of Batavia kindly made all arrangements for 
my fihortstay in Bandoeng and so with a mind 
flee from all cares, I began to survey the 
splendid Indonesian landscape from the train. 


The alternation of hills and plains with the 
traces of the cultivators’hand everywhere gives 
an impression of charm and plenitude rarely 
paralleled in any other part of Asia. We 
Were passing through the Preanger Regencies 
where narive landlords, euphemistically 
called Princes, still continue to exercise 
koveteign tights, cleverly circumscribed by the 
Dutch residents However, the country is 
rich in agricultural products. On the one 
hand, wo find modern big tea, coffee and 
cinchona plantations in tbe higher regions and 
on the other, the old Satias or rice- 
fields cultivated and irrigated by the “feriaco 
System" so famous in Javanese economic 
history Rice, as iu India, is the universal 
favourite and is worshipped as a divine 
grain Who knows if the Indian grain- 
goddess Lalshmi emigrated with other gods 
of India to Java and brought along with 
her the Indian science of cultivation together 
with the tradition of pondrous plenty which 
13 still written on place-names like 



Lord Oanesba, the remover of obstacles 
Sakabumt (Sukha-bbnmi) or tbe land of 
Prosperity ! 

Bandoeng is, next to Batavia, the most 
important city of Western Java. It is, along 
with Sukabumi, one of the headquarters for 
the planters ; it is also tbe capital of tbe 
Preanger Regencies. The native Moslem 
regent is a pensioner of the Dutch Govern- 
ment, and consequently, as an ornamental 
figure head, continues the tradition of tbe 
byegone age with its puppet plays and 
immelan music in the large palace or dalem 
in the centre of the town. But it seems to 
be out of context when compared with tbe 
up-to-date ^ Dutch settlements, the quinine 
factory and the gigantic wireless installation 
in the city. The population of over 100,000 
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souls shows only 10 000 whites who however 
are the dominating elements The relation 
between the natives and the Eurasian com 
miinity as was reported to me was quite 
cordial and the cultural discrep incy not so 
sharp as here m India 

My brief stay in Bandoeng was in the 
quiet hospitable homo of Mr Fournier and 
Mr Yan Leenwen who had visited India and 
Santiniketan and were great admirers of 
Tagore In tl eir select family library tlere 
were standard works on Java and Bali and 
I spent most my time glancing through them 



A School for GovEtufMENT Officials 



'^undancse Dince 

law and I was informed by the teacher that 
once the influence of Manu s Coae was as 
pronounced as it is to be found in Dali to day 
butat present the Islamicand the Dutch Codes 
are preponderating factors in tho legal 
training of the Javanese ofBcials The success 
ful candidates are recruited into service 
with grades ranging from 25 florins to 400 
iloriDS per month according to qualification 
Those who aspire after higher posts must go 
over to the Dutch Universities in Holland 
and secure Imperial (as opposed to the colo 
nwl) service I shall have occasion to describe 
the Imperial Service typo later on 



A Mnseom of ladocesian ilus cal Instrnmenta 


BYfJlLl?" tiB'ily loot me one 

Dutch scholar who 

mus.? Mr Si “I 

his room Ivunst receired us lu 
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Dutch Indies and raide this valnable colla- 
tion with a view to write out an exhaostive 
history of Malay-Polynesian music. He dis- 
cuss^ his programme of work with me and I 
came to discover in Mr. Kunst a musician who 
shows in him the rare comVmatioh of the 
mnsical intuition with a soond historical 
sense. He showed me the exceUenl photo- 
graphs he had taken of those reliefs of 
Borobndnr wherein we find the mnsical instru- 
ments, performances and dances, demonstrat- 
ing the innate sense of rhythm and harmony 
displayed by the Javanese people thronghont 
history. I felt how the silent stone scnlptnres 
might bear eloquent testimony to the mnsical 
genins of a people. The mnsical instruments 
depleted in the has reliefs of Borobodar 
(3th.-9lh. centnry AD), might snpply certain 
links in the chain of cnltntalrelationa between 
India and Java Hr. Konst told me how 
hU studies along these lines had brought 
out an nnexpected corroboration of the 
intimate cnltural relations between Isdo-China 



A Sketch-3Iap of the Archipelago 
and Indonesia. Some Chinese mnsical instru- 
ments penetrated Laos and passing through 
Cachhadge and Siam cacoe as tar as Java and. 
Borneo ! IVhere is the historian to write 
out an account of this musical matritaony 
between different races ? Mr. Knnst struck 
me as a remarkable personality and I left 
Bandoeng thanking him for this now vision 
of human music. He introduced mo to 
Tjokorda Ode R^ka, a Balinese expert in 
Indonesian music, living in Snkawati (SukhavatiX 
who is the Pnuggawa or Chief of Oeboed 
in South Ball. 

From to ScBiBAva 

To reach Surabaya by the evening I had 
to catch the early morning train which 


covered about 400 miles in 14 hours. This 
is the southern line which passes Tjibatoe, 
Tasik Malaya, Bandjar, Maos and Djokjakarta, 
reaching tbo final stoppage Surabaya about 
7-30 pm The whole route is marvellously 
rich 10 tropical sceneries, whose softness was 
occasionally broken by the rude and terrific 
faces of volcanic rocks. On either side of 
this route lie the Hindn monuments and 
temples like Botobudut and Prambanam, but 



A Jatonese Landscape 


I bad to postpone my archaeological pilgrimage 
through these sites in order to witness the 
rare ehraddftn celebration m Bali. IPhilo 
devouring the contents of a book on Bah I 
suddenly discovered that a Japanese youth 
was looking at me from the opposiieseat. After 
exchange of courtesies I enquired and came 
to know that Mr Kamtoiai belonged to the 
Agricultural College of Tokyo and that 
he had come to Java to study the systems 
of cuUtvation special to that island. The Japan 
Government grants travelling fellowships for 
such studies, which they consider important. 
When will our Government Agricultural 
institutes and our Universities come to 
realise tho value of such direct studies nearer 
homo under Asiatic conditions before send- 
ing students to Europe and America ? 

Arriving in Surabaya, I had to buy my 
tickets etc., for Bali. I add a few prosaic 
details on that item for tho benefit of future 
visitors to that island. The railway fare from 
Batavia to Snrabaya comes to about 34 
guilders and a ticket to Bali and back cost 
93 guilders. Telegraphic charges to Bali 
came to about 10 guilders. So about 137 
gmlders were spent to meet the bare charges on 
tho road for this humble Indian pilgrim ! Bat 
the moment I boarded the steamer I forgot 
all about exchanges and sea-dues and sncli 
other unpoetic yet inevitable things The 
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ontnown yet very closely related brethren of S S Both which heaved gently on the 
Bah began to draw sie with an overpowering placid waves kissing the shores of Java on 
fascination and I lapsed into a dreamy one side and the coast of the island of 
communication with them on board the ship \fadara on the other 


INDIA S WOMANHOOD 


News and Portraits 


"Miss SiAMErMAiii Nfhrx; who has this 
year pissed both the M A (Previous) and 
LL. B (Previous) Examinations of the 
Allahabad University in the first class stand 
ing first in both at the outset of her academic 
career passed the preliminary Cambridge 
elimination in Hononrs with distinction in 
Mathematics and Urdu and passed the Senior 
Cambridge with distinction in Urdu She then 



M M ‘'rtmVuman Nehru 

IMHCJ Ihc Mmr Cmlral Coll.ec All.h.b.. 
Jiilh a nm lntntfnncIhB Jlfdicalprolesswi 
lit nmca-mralel m n 0 appeared lo 
Ire Intcnnediate Examination m in '»4 qq, 

rV, winning 

I oTornmcnl *cl olanl ip ol Ks. .0 pe 


mensem passed the B A in 19’6 standing 
first IQ the first class among all candidates 
C winning tt e University silver medal and a 
Government scholarship of Rs 30 per 
mensem will now complete her M A and 
LL B Finals and then take to Law as a 
profession She was elected unopposed 

Secretary and Vice-president of the Allahabad 
University Union and was elected its 
President after a keenly contested election 
She IS the fir't girl to bold office in a 
university union She was declared to be the 
best speaker m the Inter hostel Debate of her 
university aud also in the All India Convoca 
lion Debate She was also awarded three 
medals for speaking two of them being of gold. 
In all she is the recipient of seven medals 



'I Sulabha Panacd Var 


Ml *' i\iii\ p4\o.iikAK las this year 
passed the M a examination of the BomI ay 
UniTcrbity in philosoj hy obtaining n frst 
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class aod niDiiing the Chaoccllor’s medal and 
several prizes. To get a first class io philo- 
sophy in the M. A. exainioation is a rare 
thing in the Bombay UniTersity Miss 
Snlabha Pananditar has achieved this rare 
distinction with a learned thesis on the 
Personality of God. She is the first stndent 
to get a first class in philosophy after Prof 
R. D Banade, who toot his M A degree 13 
years ago. She has now obtained a Fellow- 
ship at the Indian Institate of Philosophy, 
Atnalncr, and is the first woman student to 
join the Institute as a research scholar Miss 
Panandikar’s academic career has been btilhant 
thronghout, and we are assured by one of 
her professors that her stadies have been both 
extensive and profound 

Mrs. Tarabex Maveklal Peeih-HaM), J. P, 
is another Hindu woman to be appointed one 
of the honorary magistrates for Bombay this 
year. She is connected with various institutions 
for the welfare of Bombay’s womanhood She 
IS the president of the Bbagini Samaj 



Mrs. Taraben JlaneVlal Premchand J. P. 

Dll. Ml'S Kijicda 31niTA, L. M., M. B. C. 
P. of Bombay went to Englondafter obtiuDing 
29—13 



Dr. Miss. Knrauda Mehta 


the L. JI. S. diploma oftheBombst- tr • 
to prosecute higher mediMt 
passed her L. M. (Edin) and rr® 

Great Britain. She is Iho fi^t r ' ^ C. P. in 
woman to achieve this dlstinction^*^'*^' Hindn 


Mrs JcLLKHA Bast 
zadi Pe.ui Baou and /rHj 
late NawabAhsanullah nf of the 

passed the B. A. examin.r ‘his 

University with disbVfil Calco^’ 

to have secured very h! k°' >5 bch®^^ 
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admitted into the first year Ut class of the 
Dacca University She is the first stadent of 
her sexto do so at Dacca 

Miss Asi SIajid daughter of Mr Abdul 
Ma]id interpreter Ak>ab Qourt has passed 
the 1 A examination of the Calcutta 
University m the first class from Chittagong 
College where she attended lectures with 
her male fellow students 

Miss Mo usua Sr daughter of Mr 
Sananda Sen of Calcutta has been awarded 
a senior scholarship of the Trinity College 
of Music for playing on the piano 



Nine Bengali women some of them 
Hiodus have obtained employment at the 
Howrah railway station as booking clerks. 
Bengali women ought to receive employment 
at Telephone Exchange offices also 

Four lady students have this year passed 
the Matriculation examination of the Aligarh 
Muslim University Among them Miss Satwat 
Beocm has topped the list of 
successful candidates Miss Asiisa Butt, 
another lady candidate aged only 13 years, 
has also passed the Matriculation Examina 
tion of the said University in the first division 



Mrs V cm er ne Sutbarayadu 


A Cat lrjm StriiArAiAic has bcco 
appointed by tho Government of Sladrns, to 
TO a ilember of tho Talul and District Board, 
Kistna. 


Jliss Monwfha s n . Lauthau Bai a i -nu am has nccntly 

bWQ nominated a Member of tho District 
‘'cvcral women students 1 aro lhi<i ‘■0“<»«0DaI Council Coimbatore ‘?he bo- 

joined the Dacca I. termed.att Collcw In/LS 

forvainK %c enlii c stud cs as U er..^.. ® brilliant educational career She 

tr Ti Ion for scientifc iducation I* * prominent social seivtco worker id the 

I>*CC4 internudute Lden Colle„e for eirU member of tho Clild 

Weliaro and National Indian Association 
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Urs. Lahtham BaUsoodaram 


To Qirl Oaide Actirities ladias ladies are 
not lafslog bebiod iltt> 
BALAScnn^uASTtM, ( wife of Mr. H. 
Salasabramaaram, SapdL, Juoior Certified 



School. Rajahmundry) bos been made the 
lady Assistant “Cubmaster” in the Sfadras 
Presidency She Is the first lady to attain 
this hooonr ID the presidency * 


* Dhotos ID this section have been kindly 
aapplied by ihe Indian -News dgenn. JM li. 
Venkoba Jiao. 3lr. liangildas Ao;)arfia sad others. 


INDIANS ABROAD 


^Ir Sastiu's Anr.iviL ix PnETOiiu 


It appears that inspite of doubts Mr. 
Srinivasa Sastri has received a very hearty 
welcome from at least some sections of the 
Sooth African .Indians. The Indian Opinion, 
a sympathetic joornal, gives the following 
accoont ot "Mr. Sa'^tii'a arrival in PreNona. 


The night Hon Y. S. Srinivasa Sasfn Agent of 
the Government of India in South Afnca. amved 
« I’tetona cm the rooriunK of June 2S. by the 
l>eI«oa Bay Mail. Xotinthstanding the early hour 
of 7 there was a large gathenog of Indians at the 
railway station to welcome Mr. bastn. 

Mr. Sastri was accompanied by Mr, Henry 
- Commissioner for A'laiicAlTairswbo met him 
at Ueljg^ Cay ; 5les«r3 KoJanda Raa J. D. Tyson 
oi the Indian Civil Service and C. S. Bicketts. 
Ahis party was joined at the station by Mr. 
Inng, Under-Secretary for the Interior and they 
snbseqacntiy breakfasted tegether at the Btattcm, 
Mr. Dobson, Acting Registrar, Immigratioii OfBce, 
was also present. 

IVhen the train drew in, Mr. Sa»'ti slurped, on 


to the platform and after greeting leading Pretoria 
Indiaos. was garlanded by Mr. A. C. Taycb on 
tiehaU oi the local Indian Association, by Jlr A. 
I. Kajee on behalf of the South African Indian 
Congress and by Mr. Soratjee Kustomjee on behalf 
of the Natal Indian Congress. Many [ndianswho 
bad travelled also from Johannesburg to welcome 
Mr. Sastri aI<«o garlanded him. 

It was inteteating tn note that amenKst 
those gathered to welcome Jlr bastn were 
also representatives of the Natives, namely 
Chief Sikiikuni Iwho. read Iho native address 
to If. It li. the Prince of Wales), focr of the 
chief’s councillors and Messrs T. P. Thompson 
and L Bud il’belle members of Ihe Native location 
advisory board. 

In the course of an interview with our re- 
presentative Mr Sastri said that he had littlo 
evpected to bo here and was least indmed, but 
Mahatma Gandhi had. as st were, set the ball 
roliing and he had no alternative but to accept the 
office. He had come at the bidding of Mahatma 
Oaodhi and would try to do his bit. 

Mr. basin’s health is, of course, very delicate 
and he looked, therefore, as best as could be 
expected \a the cirturas-anccs. U is advisable, in 
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Meiv of (hi for tho:.e who MSit Hr Sastn to lor the lionour 0006 to him aoi •wis’atd tto 

Bive him the leist possible strain Mr Sastn has GymVhaoa erery success 

put np a‘ tl o Orand Hotel Alter refreshment had been served on the 

lawn Mr Sh„sln Wt m the mdsl of He 
at the Town Hall in honour of Mr Sastn The TOClietous three cheers proposed by rne 

tcepraph office of^ Pretoria al“o ^seernrf to ^ Cricket Captain of the Gymkhana 

Ecropevs SrANDArnoF Living ? 

A continued press carapaigu has almost 
coaviDced the world that the Indians in Africa 
lire such a Ufa of filth and savagery that 
it has become practically impossible for the 
whites to breathe the same atmosphere 

4... w . - r- with them much as their Christian virtues 

formed the opening ceremony of the Hindoo urgetbem to do so The whites have, it has 
Oymlhana lostitoto on the Kikwajnni Qaatry been advertised tried their level best to 
near the English Cemeterj at 10 30 a v on lift the Inilians (and probably the native 
the 19th June The place was tastefnlly Africans also) np to a higher level of cnlture 
decorated Alter introdnotion to the President, and habits , but have alas failed on accoout 
■Mr C M Patel the Life members and the o! the Indians’ tenacious backwardness 
ciptains of the various brandies the gne't Tho world was beginning to feel sorry for 
w s led to the dais where leadws of dl the African waites when the following 


CNceplionalli bnsv for in the luidat of the work, 
telegrams weicomins Mr Sastn were simply 
I'ounnn in 

Tin Hindoo GviikiUNv ZANViBAr 

tVe have received the following commnnica 
lion from /anvibar — 

The Rt Hon V S Shastri P C per 


communities also took their seats Dr A H 
Spurrier C il 0 0 B L, was one of the 
distiiiguishcd guest« 

Mr B ^ Anantani Life member of the 
Gymkhana, reqaested Mr Shostn to be good 
enough to pctiorm the opemog ceremony 
In dedanng the Gymkhana open Mr 


appeared in tbe Press 

Charsed with kcepioc iQ&Miitary native quattew 
a European J C \ao Rensborg Railway Street 
Mantzbum appeared before ilr \V P Mastw 
at the MantzbnrR Nlagistiate s Court last wees* 
Evidence went to show that the sitive Imng up 
the premises was hoisedm an iron shed with 

„ - - -- less than lOO square feet of floor area The flow 

Shsstn said that ho enjoyed a real pleasure was not constructed with wood tiles or other 
th, sjemu ,rool fgl 

Hindoo Gymkhana at tlio bidding of Mr 
Ansntam 

It was a matter of congratnUtion lor the 
commnnity (bat it possessed such 


important institution in such n prosperous 
state Cricket was so well known a game lu 
the spoTting woTld that it had been mado a 
synonym for fair play and honesty Tho 
Anglo Savon, he said was yrond of bis 
cricket for these qualities Ho forgot thcro 
were ethers also who could maiotam that 
crest standard in sport as well as in wordly 
life He enumerated his own experiences 
wben a student and teacher in sports JIo 
explained to the audience tho valao of 
discipUan wtutb be tkcqulveA well 

from eporfs, 

He was Tcry glad to hear that thcro was 
BO corrnnnal question in Zanzibar Tbej 
must understand that besides themselves 
tl ere was a large section ol other people 
and tl at orly by merging with them could a 
great na'ion bo bmlL 


above the lloor There was no window la 
room In fioding Nan RensburcKuiity ilr ilaxtea 
said I realise that some white people consider 
that anylhiog will do for a native, but they arc 
made of llcsh and blood and suffer from just the 
flame ailments as we do Thy are entitled i® 
boQsiDC that will not endanger thor health. I* 
you cannot supply suitable quarters you shouiu 
not keep tho sorvant Nan Rensborg v.as 
cautioned and discharged 

^ A very direct example of exploitation of 
a ‘native by a civilised’ man It wo look 
deep enoogh, however tho low standard of 
living of most exploited races would show 
op «$ the resnU of exactly similar exploita* 
tion only on an international scale 

Indian Em rvrjos Ermi Natil 

Win position m regard to Indian eml^ratiOD 
liom ^atai w stated to be as folloNvs — 

In tho penoJ Apnl-Juno t>31 emigrated the 
ncuTCS being made op as follows — dl_' men I- 
women and IDj children. At present the l)erN»rt 
raejit of iramtgrauon has 40j applications from 
lodLsoa wishing to learo the country b-»ch adult 


H,U-.nkrtl!,encnb<.„ollh, 0,mVh,n. ITSl, H"' 



OUR PORTRAIT GALLHRY 



Do. T. K. Ui7ntD^R, D. t. v., D p. a., r. c «. 
(Lo5no:f>. r, r. s. ( Epct } has been appointed 
Health Offlcer of the Calcutta Corporattoo vice Dr. 
Crake deceased. Or. Hazumdar is the first Jbdiao 
to bold this office. 


if , 


3Ir. A-TTiTA Sajtkar Rav, a Beneali candidate, 
has stood first in ’he I. C. S. e^aminalicn held this 
year wj India, ilr. Ray has secured 1214 marks in 
the affgresate, beatios previous records. 
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conteniDoraries. while others deny this. At any 
rate, the bulk of the traditions was prcseryed 
in memory and handed down from 
Keneraticm to Reneration, until, about 250 years 
after the death of the Prophet. Bukhm 
made his Brand collection which passes under the 
name o! Sliahi Bulhari and is regarded as 
auihoritative all over the Moslim world. Plrot 
Oudlaume’s book protessca to be based on a study 
of Bukhari and otner standard works on Uadis. 
Hero IS a passage from this bool — 

“Probably nothing is more illustrative of Uie 
Prophet’s greatness both among his contemporaries 
and with postenty than the fact that his reputation 
could survive the publication of the following 
story by his wife Aisha — I was jealous of the 
women who pave themselves to the apostle of 
God and said— ‘Does a woman give herself?” Then 
when God reveal^: "Thou maycst decline for 
the present whom thou wilt of them, and thou 
mayest take to thy bed her whom thou wilt and 
whomsoever thou shall long for of those then shall 
have before neglected ; and this shall sot be a 
crime m thee." O' n.—V. 51). 1 said,— ‘T see, your 
Lord does nothing but hasten to fulfil your 
desire”. (Pp. 153-1&1). . 

The compiler soys again In a foot>aote.— It 
mnst ba counted unto the traditionists for righteous* 
ness that this and masy other Hadis so damaging 
to the Prophet’s reputahoa wero not expunged 
from the canonical collectians. It would seem 
that the Prophet’s character among the Faithful 


was above criticism; otherwise it is difficult to see 
how such traditions could have been tolerated in 
a community which claimed to hive received a 
revelatiou from God”. 

I suspect that there must be something wrong 
in Prof. Ouiliaume’s interpretition of those 
passages of Uidis on which he bases these asper- 
sions on the Prophet's character. Avery corapre- 
heosive and. exhaustive index to the Hzdta Litera- 
ture has just been published bv a German scholar 
Prof. Wensinct of the Leiden University (d Il'ind- 
boobof Early Muhammadan Tiadilion. by. Prof. 
Wensmek Leiden, 192? ) Curiously, in this book 
also there are references to Hadis which record 
that women came and gave themselves to the 
Prophet iOp. Cit. p. 159). Here is the passage:— 


“ Women that offered or gave themselves to 
Mohammad.— Ba 40 9: 66.21.22; 67. U, 32, 
3a. 37. 40. 44. 50. 77. 40 78, 70 ” 

Op eiL P. 57. “Muhammad divorces women 
who refuse to have connection with him.” Bu 
3. but of, 74. 30. 


It behoves all serious students of Baits 
literature, all the learned Maulvis and Ulemas of 
India, to refute these allegations by true mterpre- 
tatioos All Muslims should try their utmost to get 
the works of Professors Guillaume and Wensinck 
8uppre»ed. and all lovers and followers of Muham- 
mad and bis Faith should try their best to bring 
the offenders to book. 

Dacca. July, lO, 1937. A Syufaisiser. 


G. . SHAW ON INDIA'S CIVILIZATION 

Bt ramananda chatterjee 


A s a dramatist Ml. Oeorge Bernard Shaw has 
done quite the right thing in contribut- 
ing a preface of some forty pages in 
memory of his friend TTilIiara Archer to a 
posthumous volume of plays (Three PUys by 
‘William Archer; Constable) which has been 
recently published. But, while wnfiog the 
preface, it was not wise on his part to forget 
the proverb which advises the cobbler to stick 
to his last. For in this piece of composition 
Mr. Shaw has chosen to write about India 
and her civilization, of which, it is obvious 
from what he writes, he knows little and 
understands less. Mr. Shaw’s ignorance of 
India, added to his general character as a 
writer, should disincline me to take him 
seriously and undertake a serious lefuta- 
Uon of his views. But in India he seems 
to have been taken by some Britishers and 
others as an authority even on India. That 
is ray excuse for the observations which 
follow. 


With reference to the opinions expressed 
by Archer in his book, “lo'^ia and the 
Future,” Mr Shaw writes — 

“Archer went to see for himself, and instantly 
and uncompromisingly denounced the temples as 
ihe shambles o! a bartarous ritual of blood s.acrifice 
and the people as idolaters with repulsive rings 
through their noses He , refused to accept the 
interest of Indian art and the fictions of Xndiaa 
romanw as excuses He remained invmciblv faith- 
fui to Western cmhzation. and told the Indians 
flatly whata ci^lized western gentleman must thmfc 
of them and reel about some of their customs.’’ 

Archer was not deceived by what “the 
occidental renegades” had written about 
ladia So he came to India “to see for 
himself," and "inatantly" “denounced the 
temples, eta It was a case of ‘T came I 
saw and I opined,” or rather “I denounced.” 
India 13 a big country, inhabited by various 
races in different stages of civilizatton and 
with a long history. Archer did not require 
any time to observe and study— he instantly 
began to denounce. 
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The method followed by the ancestors 
of the Hindus in dealing with the backward 
races »if India and Indonesia was somewhat 
different from the method followed by 
occidentals in America Oceania and, to some 
extent in Africa It may be said in general 
terms that the occidentals have exterminated 
many backward tribes the Hindus have not It 
IS not ray purpose to defend or condemn what 
the Hindus liave done instead of exterminating 
V hat I wish to point out is that if instead 


of exterminating the aboriginal population 
sav of Araenca tho Europeans had allowed 
them to live and multiply, there would ha\6 
been at present in America numerous peoples 
in various stages of evolution, jnst as there 
are in India In tliat case some hasty and 
arrogant oriental \rcher or Shaw might 
after a brief visit to America or even 
without one have instantly denounced some 
of tho American cults and customs When 
races at different stages of evolution live lo 
the same country for centuries interpenetn 
tion and intermingling of cults customs, etc 
cannot but take place 

Archer denounced the temples of India 
as tho shambles of a barbirons ritual of 
blood sacrifice Some bat not all temples are 
really such Animals are not «>acrificedat Jama 
temple*, and they arc among the most 
beantiful in India. There is no animal 
saenneo In Vaishnava temples and they form 
a Tory largo proportion of temples in India 
gone of tho largest and most famous temples 
such as the temple of Jagannath at Pun aro 
\aishuava temples Far famed places of 
piigrunagoliko Benarc* Allahabad Hsrdwarand 
Bnodaban and the principal shrines tber'^m 
ha\e no rituals of bloody sacrifice Tho 
temples of any importance where animals 
ate sacrihccd are a minority Therefore, to 
characterise all temples in India as bloody 
shambles is to bo guilty of culpable ignorance 
or carcles'nes* born of Imperialistic arrogance 
U is an irony of fate that tho land where 
alone the dwtnne of nhw^a (non killing) has 
teen taugit and logically practised by 
nilliors ot reel Ic for ages «hould come in 
or swoop, rg coodimniti, n at the hands of 
tl e Kot le of a country of meat-eaters 

ihe temple at J(to«alcm where Jesus 
r «n'raal facnfice was 

Jarous f r the latgo nnmbcr of animals 
curious to know 
wlrtUr Ardor ard VLaw Uve ever de- 
rour«d tie Jews itd Ji^us #> laibaritB* 
llei.al .iuoitiiais wUtUrit Is right 


to kill animals which do no harm to niaa 
for food or for sport. It it be wrong it 13 
wrong whether such animals are sacrificed at 
temples or killed by batchers or sportsmec 
It cannot be said that more animals are 
sacrificed by the Hindus in India than are 
killed for supplying meat to the people of 
Great Britain — a much smaller country 
than India or by British sportsmen Nar 
in India itself more animals are killed for 
supplying meat to the small communities of 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians than are sacrificed 
by Hindus If the animals had and could state 
their own point of view they would hare 
said that it did not make any difference to 
them where they were killed— at shambles or 
at Hindu temples The barbarousness of the 
thing lies in the killing, not in the place 
where the killing is done 


i>ui, wiu up saiu, religion is sucu - 

pure sublime and spiritual thing that the 
killing of animals sboold not be associated 
with it , — God cannot require or be pleased 
with the sacrifice of animals I perfectlf 
agree And therefore, I ask, whether it 
barbarous to associate religion with the 
killing only of lower animats op with the 
killing of human beings also Obviously 
it IS not less barbarous to associate the 
killing of men with religion than the killmz 
of some lower animals with it Bnt in mani 
Christian countries divine service is 
formed in some Christian churches when their 
soldiers go oat to fight, and again services 
of thanksgiving aro held when they return 
victorious from the battle-field And this is 
done whether the wars aro righteous and 
justifiablo or not. ([ assume without arguing 
tho point that there may be righteons and 
justifiable wars ) If the killing of men were 
not held b\ somo Christians to be plei'ing 
in the eye of God, they would not ask for 
Gods blessings on their arms before setfm? 

thank Him after success lu 
Lilling nor would they keep and display 
battlefiags m churches and chapels or m 
senbe tho names of successful killers on 
marble slabs fived to tho walls of 
such temples or keep therein tho efbgifs 
ot great killers of men Chnrchc* chapel>.cithe- 
drals and abbeys are not indeed reddened with 
the blood of Iho human saenheos offered at 
the altar of Mar*, miscalled Cod, but if H ' 
loeraen killed were not in essence considered 
Mcnficca aceepUblo to him there would not 
havo been any dirino services beforo »nd 
•Iter tattle or war 
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To lasoy ^vbo aie not ChfistiaD", Iho 
•dccttice that ‘Christ sacrificed himself for the 
'fits of matkitd to propitiate an atpry God 
atd the doctrine that the cot&ecratcd bread 
and wite become really or Bgarabrely 
Christ’s body atd blood for the comrannicanK 
are remitiscent of haman sacrifice. I hate 
CO desire to gire paia to any Christian. I 
•only wish to say that many transfigured or 
spiritualized ceremonies probably had their 
•origin in savage rites, and, therefore, civilized 
•occidentals shonld not think that they are 
really very snperior to real or miscalled 
non-Enropean savages. 

Indians have been spoken of “as idolaters 
with repulsive rings through their ooseC’ 

T am coming to “idolateis" shortly As for 
cose'rings, 1 am not at all in love with them, 
Iboogh 1 cannot agree that all nose-rings 
4re repulsive anymore than that all ear-rings 
«re repulsive. I have in fact seen little 
^iris wearing nose-rings called “nolok” looking 
•qnite pretty. Bat that is a digression. Archer 
and Siiaw write as if all Htodns of both 
«exes and all ages wore nose-rings' That is 
« ridicnlonsly wrong statement Only some 
■women and girls wear nose-riogs— and rarely 
•a very few male babies. The vast majority of 
the people of India do not wear nose-rings. 
Ancient Indian art and literature show that 
J3ose>fiog8 were not used by the lodo-Aryans 
'Thes e either cime from abroad or were osed 
Iby (he non Aryan aborigines of India. 

Hr, Shaw observes that “the eastern 
doleratioD of nose-rings is not justified by the 
western foleiation oi ear-iiigs". Ono roight 
•in imitation of Shaw observe: “The western 
■foIeratioD of ear-rings is not consistent with 
the western condemnation of nose-rings.” 

The extreme condemnation of the worship 
-cf or through Images or idols Is of Semitic 
-origin. Among Hindus there are both relative 
^ispaisgement and selativo toleratioo of 
idolatry. According to the highest Uiodn 
scriptures, the worship of or through iroages 
isfor the Icssspintnally advanced people— tbo 
•nimna-adhtiaris- The sotbontalire Bpanisbads 
•do Dot conotenance image-woiship. 

It is a common failing of men that they 
•look down npon the cults or enstoms of 
-others, not considering that 'similar things 
-exist among themselves. Hindn gods and 
igoddcsscs are, no doubt, very strange to 
occidentals — someef them looking like burnan 
beings, seme not. Bnt it is not their appear- 
snee which is the e,sseuce of iniage- 
woiship. The essence is the use of maferal 


things either as objects of worship or as 
aids to worship. Now, Hindus are not 
singular in using material things for such 
purposes. Among Christians, too, the Catholics 
use images, etc, for such purposes. In 
Europe 274,760.000 penons profess Cbrisfanity. 
Out of these 181,700,000, that is, twc-thirds, 
are Catholics and use images in worship. In 
North and South America 139,300,000 persons 
profess Christiaoity, of whom 73,900,000, 
that is to eay, more than half, aro Catholics 
and use images iu worship. This 
shows (hat among occidentals the majority 
are image-worshippers. No doubt, they 
do not wear nose-rings, Haking duo allowance 
for (bat fact, let Hr. Shaw decide whether 
they aro barbarians. 

The worst kind of idolatry is that of 
which inhumanity or licentiousness forms a 
part; and even of tbo higher kinds of idolatiy 
I am neither a follower nor a defender. But 
neither do 1 despise or condemn idolaters 
as socb For men are to be judged by their 
life and character, and many idolaters have 
led blamelesv, noble and beneficent lives. 

The worship of Kali by the Thng^, both 
when they set ont on (heir expeditions 
of murder and plnoder and when they 
returned fiotn such wicked adventures, was 
one of the worst and roost wicked forms of 
idolatry. But those who are of the same 
way of tbipkiug with Archer and Shaw 
should consider whether worshipping, praying 
to and thanking God in some Christian 
Churches before and after many empire- 
building. cotomerce-piomoting and levenge- 
(aking military expeditions do not in ell 
essential respects bear a family resemblance 
to Ibe worship of Kali by the Ihngs, I think 
they do bear such resemblance. 

I know of the immoralities connected with 
seme cults in India. I abhor them with idl 
my heart The existence elsewhere of such 
cults, in the past or at present, is no excuse 
for them. I have no desire to rake up tho 
scandalous things, true or false, told by 
some Christian sects in connection with the 
practices or religions houses or religions 
orders of some other Chrisiian sects. Bnt I 
may be permitted to draw attention to the 
fact that among the paraphernalia of Western 
aggressive imperialism are army chaplains, 
privates, prostitutes, barracks and brothels. 
If dnodosis and priests in some southern 
Jndia temples are an abominable combination, 
are not army chaplains and army prostitntes 
an cqnslly abcminahle combination ? 
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The interest of Indian art and thefictions 
of Indian romance’ which Mr Shaw 
mentions slightingly, can take care of them 
seWes 

In the opinion of Mr Shaw, If Western 
civilization is not more enlightened than 
Eastern, we have clearly no right to be m 
India. This implies that Bntishere came to 
India on a philanthropic mission, namely, to 
civilize Indio, and that they continne to be in 
India in porsnit of that object This is as 
far removed from the truth as black is from 
white Should all the means and methods 
used for the occupation of India and for the 
maintenance of British supremacy m India 
be claimed as civilized, civilization would 
have to be first very clearly defined. I might 
then discuss the claim 

In the opinion ol Shaw, all Europeans 
who hare had some good thiogs to say of 
j^dian civilization are occidental renegades 
This variety ol rei egades was not ,n 
evistenco n oentary ago, nor can any Br tish 
emp re-builder of the Era or second decade of 

eren bv '°Shlw’’° »“«'> a renegade 

Inly, «n fjt®* therefore, gaote 

S'Brfh.b^Sa comparative estimate 

Sl^oS^Sty SlSfvT’tha! Se‘rS 

convertible terns®"*’’'' 

British empire-bnilders of the last 
Munro holds a high place. 

moved among and mixed with them became to 
knowledge of them He 
on fame both ns a warrior and a civil 
administrator Soph was the man who said in 
r™™ 11 rartiaiuentary 
•bont iRiTitJzS "of Z"rd'’„,“ -2"'“*"’- 

sui'orstitiOT t)r» ns Ih^ /,nH ?r!*“iJ^ Prejudico and 

vS.s'«' tSffiz ^d^i* 3 rH “"ir^> 

lo'rr.7;;7!.ira 

« .rtw 0 01 u.de ic Srl-TS 


convinced that this country (England) will gitn by 
the import cargo 

Mach water has flowed down both the- 
Thames and the Ganges since this evidence’ 
was given It is not my purpose to discuss- 
Muoro 8 opinions But Mr Shaw may consider 
whether if the Hindus have become barbarians 
sin(» the days of Mnnro, that IS a proof oftbe* 
ciTiliziDg mission of Britishers in India who- 
have enjoyed supreme power here through- 
oot this period Mr Shaw holds that if 
>>est^ civilization is not more enlightened 
Ih^ Eastern we have clearly no right to be- 
IQ India Monro expressed the opinion that 
in some respects the Hindus were mofe 
civilized than the British, yet he did not feel 
wiled upon to leave India. Mr Shaw should- 
be able to explain the reason why 

^ 'nchned to think that in some respects 
the Hindus are still superior to the occidentals, 
and the occidentals too are superior to ns 
in some other respects It would be very 
aitncDU to decide who on the whole were 
more civilized 

Mr Shaw condemns suttee So do we^ 
Even m those cases where the widows willing- 
ly burned themselves with their dead husbands, 
nay insisted npon doing sn I think they 
acted wrongly But suttee is a bygone custom 
It never prevailed throughout India nor in 
n! was confined for the most part, to 

Bengal Oudo and Rajpntna and some adjoining 
I? was forbidden throughout souUiern 
lodia. ibe Emperor Akbar prohibited xL 
And when during the British period it wa> 
aMished by law, it was the better mind of 
me Hindu society represented by Rammohnn 
Koy winch stimulated and strengthened the 
resolve of the Government. That shows- 

D.1 ^1*0 thought with 

Hammohnn Roy had the power of the state 
ol the British rulers, 

some means to put 
a smp to the inhuman practice 

pecnliar to India, 

anthropologists and sociologists know The 
®^®*"“tion or burial of wives, 

'=e^^ ants, high ofiicers etc. with 

dead ordinary individuals or king^ preiailed 

lurope in some 
Imnrai^to the Hindus 

l>l^n» I® branded as savages for n 

onflnHJL prevailed through 

wnnld l « » I" t'eriods of Hindu JnsHrj, 
Sis ^1^ ‘ to I’rand occiden- 

tmt.-, . r ''*rnges for the burning of 
nnmerous heretics by many Christians la 
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the past, and for the Ijnchinff of Ncsroes 
in America in modern times ? 

■Ihe practice of throwing oneseil undet 
the wheels of the car of Jagannath ceased 
long ago, and never caased even a 
handredth part of the loss of hutnaa 
lives cansed by the rash driving of 
aatomobiles in the West Dot it seems, the 
suicide of a small number of persons in the 
past from religious superstition is a mark 
of greater barbarism than the present-day 
killing of persons other than oneself due to 
the superstitious worship of speed ! 

, Mr., Shaw reaches the nadir of the 
ridiculous when he seeks support for his 
views (tom. a \ compansoa of the Britistx 
occupation in India with the Roman coo- 
Quebt of. Britain. Every schoolboy knows 
that at the time .of the Roman conquest of 
Britain the Britons were not a civilised 
people. They had so literature, no philo- 
sophy, so science, no advanced architecture, 
sculpture or other fine arts. To speak id 
the same i breath of the oocivilised Britons 
and of .the Hindus with their striking 
achievements io all spheres of human 
culture, betrays ao igoorance and want of 
judgment which will not add to Mr. Shaw’s 
reputation, though they may not take away 
from it either. 

Neither British nor Hindu civilisatioo 
should be judged by some of tbe worst 
things that may be said of Britishers or 
Hindus. They are , to bo judged by the 
highest thoughts, ideals social systems and 
achievements of the two civilisations through 
the ages. So judged, tbe Hindus will not 
have cause only to be ashamed. Parti- 
cularly are the two peoples to be judged by 
what they have done for other peoples than 
tbemselveo. Like Bntishers and other 
Europeans, the Hindus were in bygone days 
a seafaring poopfejtney were great cofoo'isers. 
But they were not like the European peoples 
described by George Macaulay Trevelyan in 
the following paragraph of his Jlishry of 
England, pp 74-75: 

■^he Scandinavians had always been traders as 
well as pirates m their dealings with one another 
m nome waters, and so they remained in the 
larger ot rore'igo enterprise now open to them. 
They mmbmed the pride of the merchant with the 
very digerent pnde of the wantor. as lew people 
Jiave done. In n tomb of the Il'bndes a patr of 
«caiM knt hern found buned »n a 1 eftiV; a lomb 


alongside his sicord and baltle-axc. Their first 
thought when they founded a colony in England 
or Ireland was to build fortified towns and to open 
markets By land or sea they were prepared to 
trade with the newcomer or to cut bis throat 
accordbg to circumstances or the humoar of the 
hoor. Siu'h indeed, for eenturies (o come, teat the 
custom of sailors from evertf port of tnediaeval 
Europe, not exeluding Chaucer's ckipman and some 
of Ike Eltxabetfian heroes’'. (Italics mine. R. C.) 

Nor were the Hindus imperialists given 
to eiterminating, enslaving and exploiting 
other peoples Hindu intluonce went to 
evoke the best that there was ia the aucieut 
indigenes of Burma, Siam, Cambodia, Anam, 
Java, Sumatra, Bali, etc. The results -caa 
still be traced in the marvellous architectural, 
sculptural and other cultural remains in 
many of these lands which are still extant, 
batTiing the ravage? of ^imc , and 
human vandalism. Can Mr Shaw point to 
a single non-European uncivilized , people 
raised cultorally to tbe level to, which the 
aucieut Javanese, Baltuese, etc., were raised 
by the Hindus ? Hiodu lofluence is , aUll 
manifest lo and ackpowledged by the people 
of Tibet, China, Korea and Japan. It is sot 
at all my intention to boast of tbe achieve* 
meets of our ancestors But, ashamed as 
I am of the many evil customs and short- 
comings of tbe people of the land to 
which I am nevertheless proud to belong, 

I caooot allow ignorant critics to throw 
mud at us with impunity. Were wg 
ourselves satisfied with whatever lowers us 
in the scale of humanity, we should deserve 
to be castigated even by ignoramuses. But 
we nave all along been fighting our own 
battles. No doubt, the number of reformers 
among Indians, ns among other peoples, has been 
emaU. But there is no evil in our country 
against which some Indians have not fought or 
are not fighting. , 

Mr. Shaw trios to throw ridicule on the 
“occidental reoegados” who, according to him, 
picture India as inliabited by Rabindranath 
Tagores and Mahatma®, etc. Bat should he 
not have stopped to think why and how even 
in her enslaved and depressed condition 
India has been able to produce even ono 
Tagore or one Gandhi? .\re men like them 
plentiful as blackberries in the superior West? 
Or are such men ever mere freaks or sports, 
in any country? 
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* What Americans Say About Subject India’ 

Among Americans a« among many other 
peoples there have been panegyrists as well 
as adverse critics of British rule in India 
Bnt as the British people and British rolers 
are wealthier more energetic and belter 
organised propagandists than the critics of 
British rule in India the world inclndiog 
India is perhaps better acquainted with the 
panegyrics than with the indictments of the 
British governance of India Bat for a 
balanced and impartial ]adgment both sides 
of the shield should be seen both the 
advocates and critics should be heard Most 
politically minded Indians attach greater 
raportance to what the cntics say as most 
Britishers consider only the praises to be true 
But if one does not know both the pros and cons 
It IS best to suspend judgment till one has 
l^d an opportunity to calmly hear both sides 
y not imply that 

administration of India were 
^ V® have 
no nght to self rule No India a case for 
freedom is independent of the goodness or 
badness of British rule Self rule is an 
“I highest political good 

The best other rule cannot depnve ns of 
our right to this highest political good 

M all Indians now living were born and 
have been brought up m subjection and 
breathe the atmosphere of dependence even 
the roost freedom loving smong them have 
to some extent become accustomed to loss of 
freedom as if it were quite a natural thing It 
necessary for us to know eiactlv 
what free people think of our political and 
economic condition 

^hat editors do 
endorse every bit of what Ihcit 

S Ssud ■”'> ‘'■erefore..i ;s 

not usual with os to comment on contributed 
«Ucles ye a, a lew .eetences qwoled 
SLh S, bo »isu“der° 

StHem 

Dr Charles Cnlhbetl Hell speaks of a Ere 
Into, OB day and o.ghl for three mooths' rt 
Eubilao ( whieh we hare net been able to 
locate ) the tnel ot which was dead bodies 
etc. Tliose foreigners who do not know that 


the Hindus cremate their dead may make 
the mistake of thinking that dead bodies 
were used ns fuel for some purpose whereas 
the truth probably is that during some 
devastating epidemic of plague so many 
people died everyday that the funeral pyres 
continued to burn during three months 
Mr Charles Fdward Russell writes that 
after 1^0 years of this sort of benevolence 
the gratitnde of the people is so very great 
that they are hourly expected to rise and 
tear their benefactors to pieces' ’ ‘Expected 
by whom ? Perhaps some British sojourner 
or other in India told Mr Russell that 
Indians “are hourly expected to rise ana 
tear ’ the British sojourners to pieces But 
we are not aware of any such expectation 
or well founded apprehension Again the 
same writer refers to the people incessantly 
plotting and planning bow to get rid of the 
British Government That ike people are 
constantly p/offinp may be only a OID story 

though It IS true that there is grave discontent 
ID the land If there have been plots now and 
then only a small number of men took part 
Again Mr Russell says that hia 
fellow traveller an Englishman told hi® 
that the volcano , i a the alleged pent up 
rebellious fnry of the Indian people 
burst forth any moment Questions 
the practicability, the wisdom or the need 
a rebellious outbreak apart, we do not 
.L , ? probability of any such 

ouibreak if for no other reason than that the 
mass of the people are too ignorant, too 
poverty crushed too disease-ndden and too 
unorgamsed for such an adventure 




t Punjab m particular and the whole 
ot India besides are poorer by the death of Sir 
eminent man of action and 
philanthropist of the land of the 

a distinguished engineer and 

actuallv sphere that he 

found Uie natural talent 

louBu me treest play and the fullest scope, with 
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>he result that finite early in li/e he attained s 
di«tincuoQ ■which lo 13 the reward of 

matnre years. He was undoubtedly the most suo- 
ce«sful man of his time in his own profession m 
this Province and perhaps _ one of the two or 
three most succcasfal men in that profession in 
all India. In ono respect., however— the applica- 
linn of his encioeeriog skill to India’s premier 
indttstrv and the adaption of scientific methods o£ 
cultivation— he stood absolutely unique. It was 
here that he both had the opportunity of exhibit* 
Insr to the fullest extent the rare pifts with which 
nature had endowed him and earned that immense 
■wealth, the liberal and )udicious use of which was 
the prime source of his power over his fellow- 
ineo Tfiis is not the place to refer in detail to 
bis mitiT activities tn this direction. Nor 13 it 
necessary to refer to activities which are a ma'ter 
of common hnawledre. Suffice it to say that 
whe‘her in the establishment of model farms on 
plots of land which from timeto lime were craoted 
to him by (Joveinment or m equipping with irt'ca- 
tion channels and up-to-date machinery for cnlti- 
vation more extensive plots of land which Oovern- 
ment leased to him on conditions which, in one 
case at least, were far from favourable to him. he 
achieved complete and almost phenomenal success. 

The same journal observes truly that 
It is not for these things that Sir Qancra 
Pam will be best remembered. As The 
Hindu Herald observes .— 

He will he best remembered in this Province 
for his practical phiUathrooy on a truly princely 
acale To this most outstaodinc aspect of his life 
Ills Flxcellencv Sir Malcolm Hiitey, while openintr 
the U»ii*y ColieBe of Commerce on the 4ih March 
hst. paid the foltowine eloquent and well-deserved 
tnbntet— 'One bad to deplore the fact that our 
University has not attracted that rich stream of 
private bounty which has created and maioUiaed 
OUT CTcat univereities of the SYest. In Sir Oanga 
Ram's Kift of this site and buildine we have an 
example 'which will. I hope, attract a loos hoe of 
benefactions in the future. For him it is no firet 
effort in philanthropy or public apint ; a widows' 
home and school, a hos'pital. a commercial fnsiitote 
and library, an endowed scheme for assistios 
widows’ remarnase, are amons the many causes 
which his liberality has assisted. 1 know no mao 
in our province to whom chanty seems to make 
a clearer call, and who obeys that call with a 
roadior hand or a more cheerful heart Bis success 
•JK'jfrt. has, h5Wi.*hA fnut uf. mis. uawia/s.'t aait 
enterori'e. hit. as I have said elsewhere. *f Ae has 
tamtd file a /lero. ht has spent ttke a eowt. 

Ho also founded a students’ career society, 
an industrial shop and ViApahaj Ashram The 
Tribune draws attention to a special festnro 
of his benefactions. 

iltny men have been known to bequeath lanre 
fartuDM to. the nation at the time of their death. 
\\iih the sioelo exception of Sirdar Dys! Smidi. 
the founder of this paper and of the College aad 
l.ihmry that t«ar his name, no one, at l*ast la Uus 
1 TOTtQo". has given away such Large sums of money 
for the pemsneat good of the public danng his 
liie-fime. The croperties placed by Sir Qanga Ram 

S0‘/j— 14'/* 


at the disposal of the Trust created by him for the 
carrying out of his philanthropic aims are worth 
DO less than Rs. SU.OOOOO and the annual income 
yielded by them is more ihan a lakh and twenty-five 
thousand. And vet these did not exhauit the 
whole of his philanthropic activities A large 
Tueasiirenf his chanty was reserved for individuals. 
His charitr. besides, was of the kiod that while 
helping the needy and the distressed did not 
demoralise them. As often as possible he would, 
instead of making a large money grant to such 
people, place them in the way of enrniog money 
for themselves. The passing away of such a man, 
even though he di^ full of years and honours, 
would at all times bo a public calamity. In the 
present case the sense of grief at bis death is 
bound to be the keener because he died away from 
his home and his country. 


To another aspect of bis personality and 
career Prof. S. S. Bhatnagar draws attention 
in The Tribune Says he — 


The passing away of Sir Ganza Rtm ts a aerions 
set-back to the progress of applied chemistry m 
onr province. There are ocmotratively few who 
know how deeply Sir Gangs Ram was interested 
m Chemical Research. 1 am glad to know that 
In the.pubhc taeetiug held at Lahore on the liih 
of July 19^7. Sir Abdul Qidir made a brief 
reference to Sir Oaoga Ram’s latest researches The 
two eebem^ on which he was spending a great 
deal of bis time and attention were 

1. A new foddar Irom the peeled off akin of 
tho engar cane.— The scheme aimed at flofiening 
the skiu by a chemical process and loiacting it 
with molasses and other nutnent material, eo that 
it would be palatable and Donrishing to the 
animal. The scheme was in a fairly advanced 
eugeand samples were prepared and shown by 
Sir Oaoaa Bam to His Eseelienov the Governor, 
and approved of by Ur. Warth, the animal 
nutntiori expert at Bangalore. 

2. The making 0! -white shakkar Not satis- 
fied with the caste of crystalline Bugsr, Sir Oanga 
Kam nM-le ns evolve a process bv which a greater 
portion of the shakkar could be retained in the 
cTTStal sugar and yet the product would be white. 
This was stioresslnlly accomplished in our 
Laboratory and Sir Gangs Ram earned with him 
to England samples of the product. 


•Iq^uulwina^Jt. 

Babu Jogindranath Basa. who in his long 
life of 71 years has filled many roles, was'in 
the early stages of his career known best as 
a ^d teacher who not only filled the minds 
of his students with knowledge but influenced 
their characters lor good. While headmaster 
of the high school at Baidyanath he ioterest- 
ed himself in a project for the establishment 
*. '/P®/ He was drawn to 

lots kind 01 philanthropic work by the pre- 
sence at Baidyanalh of a large namber of 
lepers, who go to that place of pilgrimage 
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in the hope of bems: cared *ind by the then 
recent death of Father Damien who gave his 
life for the lepers at Honolnln Mr Basn 
wrote a life of Father Damien in Bengali in 
collaborahon with his friend and namesate 
the late Babu Jogindranath Basn son of the 
venerable sage Rajnarain Basu The lener 

ot the lale Dr Maliendn Lil Slrcir, nho 
mdowed il II was named the Hajknmati 
^per Asyintn after the famons doctors 

3tr Basn IS well Inoivn as a poet and 
a prose writer His best known poems 

'‘■"ft PP-K^and 
drnnoio Otla His best known prose work is 

DuK ‘’ wh,°l “a a Madhnsndan 

the Mar^ r*^ P'ooeerms work in 

the fields of critioal literary appreciation 
and critical biographical composition He 
S '"''8''“P'"®s “I the saint Tularwn 
and of the sainted qneen Aliali/a Bat 


®^ij® prefer to remain if only the Society 

wMld allow him a loose and unattached member 
loe 'society of cou-se thoroughly understood 

jod respected his scruples and though 
tuey felt that few young men could 

he more worthily inclnded as members than Jyoti 
•bev never pressed him One of the members of 
tnebo^ety once dared to mention to him as » 
reason jnstifymg his misgiving the precarious 
position of the Society financiallv whereupon he 
felt gr^t injustice was done to him as indeed it 
was for no one could be more indifferent to 
considerations of money than Jyoti Babn Nor 
VTOUld he go out and seek a career for bun elf 
though he had many tempting offers He had 
aecidM to live and work in the Society as a non 
Society would permit, or 
till he felt sure he would never change his viev3 
and Ihns conld join tho Society Still members of 
the Society felt that he was one of them and that 
he was to them more than their blood brothers. 
A more loving and lovable soul never breathed 
Ui his intellectnal powers it would be impertinent 
to wnfe here. The Library of the Society 
alway« a matter of pnde to os has undenroo* 
many improvements, during the last four years *11 
of which are the sole work of Jyoti Baba H i 
^tmgs 10 this, paper are well Iraown to ew 
r^ers Ijis death has caused in the hearts of the 
oociety 8 members a void which can never be 
filled 
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assumed that aU that Us writei wrote 
•was true, it would still have to be explained 
how a inan who •was toeiely rnnffjJa could bo 
the founder of a great religious roovement 
'which has counted among its adhetents 
so many truly saintly men and women. As 
non-iiuhamiuadans, it may not be difficult 
for us to believe that he had his faults. But 
may it not al«o be that some Uluhammadan 
-compilers of the Traditions have not under- 
stood him aright and some mar have even 
invented or easily given credence to nn- 
woithy stories relating to him ? Jlnsalmans 
may not like a ton-iluhammadan to give 
detailed illustrative examples. But it may 
be permissible to refer to what has been 
done with regard to the life of Sri Krishna. 
Many immoral actions are ascribed to him But 
if he was really the author of the Bhagaiad- 
Oiia, these cannot all he true. And, therefore, 
authors like Bankim Chandra Chatterjee bav© 
felt called upon to examine all scriptural 
materials relating to Sri Krishna and, rejectiog 
interpolations and spurious additions, place 
his personality in a troe light. Devout 
followers and lovers of Christ there are who 
do not accept everything narrated in tho 
Xew Testament as actual historical truth We 
do not know -whether any Islamic scholars 
have thought it permissible, proper or 
necessftjy to adopt wodero critical methods 
With regard to the Islamic scriptures. But 
so far as the Traditions (i7a<7i.v or ffadtlh) 
are concerned, we find it stated in the preface 
to the Rev. William Goldsack’s "Selections 
from ^fnhammadans Traditions ” 

la raedera days, intellisent yiuslims place less 
reliance on maov of them. It is known that in the 
fir«t century of telam Traditions were forged for 
poiitical and rel'cioas reasons. The late Sir &>v«d 
Ahmad accepted very few as gennioe. The Ucn’ble 
Sir Aldur Eahitn says • ‘JfothiDe has been a more 
litnllnl scarce of ccnfliciinB opinions lo matters 
of law among the Sunni junsts_tban the qaestion 
■w’cehrer a rafiicii'ar 'inaluon 'n "tu 'ce regarbeb 
S3 cennine or not. thonah it may be one for whose 
anihority cne or more of these writers (Dukhan or 
Masiim) may have vouchsafed (w) ” Cl/«Aomwa<fa»i 
Jiiri^prwc/fncf, p. 31 ) 

Sn. if it be vetTuissible even for orthodox 
Mnhammadans to consider some traditions 
as not genuine, they may prove 
that these which are n‘^ed to calumniate 
Muhammad are not genuine, and Ihns reject 
them. 


The Suggested Law Agaiust “Religious” 
CaluraniatioQ 

Tarioas demands have been made by 
MnsIIm papers and at Muslim meetings in 
connection with the Rangila Rasul case, 
among which the only one which deserves 
to b© discussed is that the law should be so 
changed as to make the vilffication of the 
founders of religions and other religious 
leaders a penal offence. Living men, when 
defamed, can sue their libellers, dead men 
cannot. Hence, it ought to be part of 
genttemanliness not to libel dead persons, 
whether they be religious leaders or not. 
But the discussion of the opinions, ideals, 
character and conduct of important person- 
ages IS necessary for the writing of such 
historical and biographical works as would be 
Qsefnl to society Therefore, there ought not 
to he any legislation which would stand in 
the way of fbe proper discharge of their 
duties bv biographers aod historians. Kelt* 
gions teachers and leaders are as a class not 
le'S bnt sometimes more impoitaut persons 
than others. Hence, to cortail even indirectly 
the light of cTiticising such peisons would 
be nothing short of a disaster. And we do 
not see why a distinction should bo made 
befweeo religious leaders and others. Why 
should any man or class of men enjoy 
immnoity from criticism ? Immunity of this 
kind has not done any good. If the ancient 
Hindu law-givers were at any time literally 
obeyed, then it must be admitted that a time 
there was when Brahmins could not be 
executed for capital offences, though others 
could be. Did such immunity do any good 
lo society ? Could it prevent the degrada- 
tion of the Brahmins as a cla'ss ? In some, 
if not all. Christian countries, there was atone 
tune what is known as benefit of clergy. The 
clergy could, not be tried by secular courts, 
"•i/ih ifui}i4 vatm/^rcam -fm -guofi *iu 'Curfiffian 
society ? Did it do good even to the clergy ? 

If it were possible to ensure fulness of 
criticisQi while providing for the pnni'Jhment 
of the vilifiers of dead persons, we should 
vote unhesitatingly for such legislation. But 
vre doubt whether that is possible. 

All those who belie-ve in a Supreme 
Being also believe that He is inconceivably 
^eater than the greatest of human beings. 
Bat He has not made Himself exempt from 
critictem by means of any natural laws. It 
is not a natural law that as soon as a man 
blasphemes or denies the existence of God 
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or falls fonl of Him he at once falls down dend 
or ]s pnnished aotomaticsUy in any other 
the roan made laws against 
blasphemy have become inooerative m eo 
lightened conntnes Seeing that God has 
Dot exempted Himself from enticism it 
does not seem reas mable to seeV to bestow 
that Rjrt of immunity on any human being 
however great As God stands iti His own 
majesty really proof against any attaets ao 
should the per ooalily of the man of God be 
so CTeal as to bo incapable of being lowered 
S “"™" b'l'ra’bou by any kind or amennl 
daf A great character is its own 

' Serf.d" Of bnlwark is 

needed The Insistence on piovidlng aitl 

nis. ■"“n'l lend rather to 

raise doubts regarding the greatness of the 
character sought to be imnraniscd 
at ore. '"“b'es of the world are 

portmn o w '>>6 greater 

SL . "i®'’ It®'® "«l 

jf™ f „ ®" J®'"® ®e Iho Virgin 

MmL t""®' oir«oce Has Jesus or His 
Mother suffered thereby ? Not at all 

religi™ri S"''®'®®® viliacsfion of a 

To aim i '® ®, difterenoo el 

feadi? la® o™! '’®°'’’® ®S « religious 

®?5®® ®,! opiDinu m religious matters 
wf'''°a’’"”,®'!’’®d her,syr,„a heJebS 

ucn extreme punishment snceeedMl ,» 
preventing the „„ spre.rT vanois 

opinions in relig ous matlevr? II .1 . 

0 i+ain the human mind by penalties 
(it It h”°‘if‘j® P''®dmg for the liberty 

allowed to defend them P®®®®”®'*®® be 
on®”i‘vmrto‘''t'heyi“'‘'" '"-I 

means of defence whml,'’ !;'’'’'‘a 
guiie svewS ?gfth.^the”r ^a""‘ 
vil fieation of , ,el,m„,!, j* S® sl®nderiag or 
bo made a penal offence onlv in°'fs® P®“Pb®l 
Ifnharamad And that r^J 

£a';d:5“‘"crp'?So;t-E®=-F? 

ibotth„;rief;;:§'sH-^ 

demands have acted very wisely ““'j'' 

courageously, and therefore thi less free’d™ 


of thought and opinion is circumscribed the 
better Another reason is that tho number 
of religious communities and sab coraniunities 
in India and of their fouadeis prophets saiofs, 
teachers leaders etc would be almost 
impossible to calculate nod fix definitely A 
third IS that if the«o persons aro to be placed 
above adverse criticism and vilification it 
stands to reason that tlio objects of worship 
of some of these religious C'vmmunities sneh 
as the Iliudu gods and goddesses, the Jama 
Tirthantaras the different Buddhas and 
Bodhmttvas. etc. should also be given similar 
protection , but it would bo a very diflicult, 
if not an impossible task, to prepare an 
exhaustive or tolerably exhaustive list of 
them 


The ‘ Eangila Rasul” Agitation in 
England 

Tlie Amnia Sn-ar PatriKa has written * 
reasonable article on the way an offshoot of 
the Rangxla Rasul agitation has been 
engineered in England It savs in part “■ 

of the^iRanpi/a R7i>ul aeifahOB 
^ reached the shores of Groat Bntaa 

nnmberof Eogtshmen 
§0*1 namea ns ihose of 
S r Wilham Simeprm have 
im tin * *’'* number of Mahomedans and 

R^if to the Secrefaryof 

n orotesUng igam^t the altscks bj 

upna the Fouader of Warn asd 

acq uttal of RajpO the author of liartgila Rasul . 

to question the honesty of 
11^^ ® EoKlish Beottemen who have taken 

of exnressine the aHhorr- 
pwple of the condict of some 
wonM =1 ourselves have condemned and 
»^n0r.».^ condemn the actions of all men, 
wlin*^ro« 7 ®vi teliBious or political cre^a. 

hv faUm'l® » ’yheious susceptibilities Mothers 
Nop « 1 ®f Persons revered by the W^er 

H ndii pile A?f rest of the responsible 

different^ way 

Again — 

aea^^ °° misunderstand We have sai I 

say* fj^pam w^rds®” “ necessary to 

of f’?® petition to the Secretary 

bUuw ‘hi3 unusual steP 

mSe on « the attack 

We ^raav wpII »ai^ hoot Rasul 

their ™British^ maov of the n at least 

weir Kntish trends have ne ther read nor seen 
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what is wrilfen by thf* nntbor in <be honV. Bnt 
rTPb-hly Ihev hsTP TPS'! what OibNjn haa FftMl 
about th® Proobet in h'« ‘Dpolin® and Fa’I of the 
Pciiran Empire’ and Mr. FI 0. ^ells in hi“ Ondino 
of Hi^tor^. One ranpot have any donbt about 
the soumloua nalnre of thn attaek whieh th“v 
have made on the oharseter of the Prophet. 'What 
6fppa have the Faithfn’s lafceo fo far to cot the 
inihors pnp'«hpd and what are there aealona 
British friends, who have taken the mdeeU to-day 
on their behal f, coin? to do ? It wonM he intereRt* 
ipff to see how manv followera of the _ Prophet 
have the conraee *0 demand the British Parl'ament to 
eJimipate the offerdine passages from these two 
world-renowned boots. 


lectnre on Uneqnal Treatment of the 
Provinces under the Reforms 
Tn nolipine Babn Ramananda Chatterjee’s 
lectnre on nneqnal treatment of the provinees 
nnder fho 'Hontapn-Ghelmeford Reforms The 
Bengalee h.sa casnaUy observed that It is not 
«nre whether the sneater quoted the views of 
'Mill cn representation with apnroval. It is 
true that nothing was said in the leetare to 
indicatfl the BpeaboT’a acoeotaoce or ooo- 
acceptanca of HriU's views. That was 
becan«e TiPH’s viewa were qnoted only 
to refer to the different ba«es of repieventa- 
tion which may he taken into coneideratioo. 
The speater’a object w*« not to nrjje the 
acpeptanee of anv particoiar basis hot to show 
that no basis has beer con«i<tenny followed 
in fit ng the nnmher of representatives 
assigned to the provinces. He ®atd in the 
coarse of the lecture that ho had not sntreesfed 
how the provinces should be represented bnt 
might do so if n snifable opportnnitr presented 
itsplf in fottiTp; bnt this observation of his 
was pot embodied in the printed stimmarr. 

A few other points have not fonnd place 
in the snmmarv, printed elsewhere. For 
instance, the speflVir said that raw and maon- 
faetPTed jnte was pot only prodpeed in 
Bengal bnt was evpnrted from a Bengal port, 
for which Bengal had to incur eTpendilnre. 
Hot Bengal was not given any the least share 
of ihe jnfe export dntr. As regards the 
edncational grant received by Bengal from 
the Ootermrent. be showed that Bengal paid 
in fees more than any other single province, 
and conseqnently was pnni«hed lor its sell- 
Tcliance with niggardly educational grants 


“A Hindu Condemns the Leagne” 
"Crdsr the above heading The Literorv 
Digest (of America) for June C5, ItK."?, 


poWishes a brief article which is quoted 
below ; — 

“A Ijcague of Rohhers"’ is the phrase applied to 
the League of Nations hy a cultured Hindu who 
has jost returned to India from Geneva, and who 
has decided that the new institution is merely “a 
device invented by the Imperialist nations to 
consolidate and extend their ill-gitfen _cains.” 
CUt-u Bamacanda flhatierjee, 11 A. a highly intellec- 
tual Brahman of Beueal. is the man. and he is the 
editor of The ifodern lietinc and ^Pretban of 
Calcutta He went to Geneva at the invitation of 
the League of Nations it®elf, which offered In bear 
sit his expenses, flis inqiiiry. we are to'd. led 
him to become so disappointed with the aims and 
seimties of the League that he preferred to pay 
h»s expenses out of his own pocket and since his 
return home ha has given frank and vigorous 
cioression to his views. According to a speech 
delivered by Mr Chatterjee in Calcutta, as reported 
ifl the Amnta Bazar Palrtla of that city— 

"The League practicallv means a League of 
white people An ex-President of the L^aue 
IMr Benesl franUv confessed in a League tneeliog: 
The work accomplished hy the League of Nations 
in the past year • coDstitutes a step forward in the 
evolution of Europe and the imumvernent of the 
world ’ If the robber nations of Europe gave up 
robbery, (he new organ ssCion might lead to the 
»mp*ovement of th* world ; but if it alnia merely 
at the evolution of Europe without giving up inter- 
national robbery, it means practically the enslave- 
tnent of the world ” 

The Covenant, according to Mr. Chatleiiee, 
ffiskes it impossible for the League (o help any 
nation that is struggling to be free He declares: 

Tn these d ys of 'advanced’ civilization, people 
have imbibed the habit of hiding ihe true color 
of evervthipg. and at present whenever a big 
Power annexes a territory and thus becomes its 
virlnal niW they are 'Pt to call it a mandated 
terntorr. Exploitation and enslavement nowadays 
go hr Ihe name of 'sacred trust of avihaatioo.” 

Mr. Chatterjee adds that there are other man- 
date* than those issued by this "lesgue of robbers.” 
InclndiDC the mandaie from Ood which ordains 
“that all are to be free in every walk of life.” 

The day after the delivery of the lecture 
a report appeared in some dailies nnder the 
caption *‘A League of Bobbers.” The speaker 
at once wrote to say that he had not u«ed 
the expression Tesene of robbers,” as that 
would not be jostiSable, and the contradic- 
tion was published in the papers It is trae 
no doubt that the Leagne is dotninafed by 
some imperialistic predatory nalion*, but all 
of most of the nations which are members 
of the Leagne are not predatory. 

As for Ml. Cbalterjee’s non-accepfance 
of expellees from the Ltagne, it bad nothing 
to do with hia being “disappointed with the 
aims Bpd activities of the Leagne.” As has 
b*^n viplained in a previons issue of this 
Beview, he did notacceptany expenses beesnse 
he wanted to be free from the least conscious 
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or unconscious pressure of a «cnso of 
obligation on his mind As he did not go 
to Geneva with any high hope*! he had no 
reason to be disappointed ^o^ did he go 
■with any tixed preconceived notions 


Pahlic Health Scheme For Bengal 

It 13 understood that ttie Government of Benrol 
has rnt into operation what is known as the late 
3Ir C R. Dass scheme of Public Health organisa 
tion and actual work in more than 100 centres has 
begun 

Sir James Donald Fmance member daring the 
last session of the Dengal Council virtually accept 
ed the scheme elaborated by the late Hr Das nod 
the Council sanctioned Ks 3 lakhs to begin opera 
t V)’!!?. tbt watiewt "sear It » that by 

the end of the current year over 200 police stations 
will be eciuipped with trained assistant health 
officers and the necessary statt 

The scheme inter alia provides that each ot the 
COOtbanas in Bengal will have a medical officer 
with the necessary staff 

The Bengal Oovemment has sanctioned Rs 12 
lakhs It is now learnt that all the districts have 
been given the opt on of applying the scheme to 
2o per cent of the thaoas during the current year 
and one d strict has put it into full operat ontbroagh 
out the whole area during the year 

It IS stated that the staff will mainly devote 
attent on to cholera and other epidemic diseases 
and look to the general sanitary cond t on of the 
area and the iiuestion ot supervision of food 
supplies Besides this they will attend to child 
welfare work and will punfy water tanka and 
wells suspected of being contaminated They wiU 
also carry out disinfection in case of infectious 
diseases By the careful inspection of their areas 
the staff will be able to discover incidence of kali 
azar malaria etc. 

It IS stated that the actual annual recumng ex 
penditnre of the Public Health Department locmred 
by the 2o districts in 19‘’5 was Rs 5 88 590 It 
will be seen that tb s expenditure tr^cthet with 
Rs 12 lakhs now proposed to be allots for public 
beaWh wcft'i.e mahes a total et tlcfto -upf® Bs IS 
lakh® the sum required for the Das scheme 


instructions to tho history teachers of your school 
that he should giro lessons on tho back tiic) in 
the four upper classes 

2 \ou aro also requested to give an address 
on tha sulject occasionally 

3 "kou aro further req,ucsted to submit to this 
office a hncf report indicating what has been done 
m your school towards the dissemination of a 
knowledge among tho children in the aims and 
objects of tJie League of Nations 

4 lour report should reach this office b> the 
end of July next 

In the first parngraph lessons on the 
back ifi jTobably a mistake made by the 
typist for lessons on the book the book 
we nre told beinjr Sen and Halls booklet on 
the League of Nations published by iracnullan 
and Co and priced Re 1 12 Those who 
believe in umens or in uuconscions humor 
may apprehend or suspect that tho uninten 
fional mistake of puttuiR down back for 
book IS duo to the French having dropped 
bomb lessons on the backs’ of the people of 
Syna a '“mandated territory of France which 
IS bound to accept French advice whenever 
^ance feels it necesvary to give such help 
U is to bo hoped our schoolboys will have a 
pleasant time of it during these lessons on 
the back 

It 1 $ understood that politics which means 
notifies of the kind which criticises the 
British Government is taboo \o Government 
and Aided schools if not in all schools re 
cognised by the Calcutta University But as 
the League of Nations is not an immaculate 
orgnnivatiOQ and as it and the British Govern 
ment are not identical would it bo permissible 
to give critical lectures and lessons on the 
League in these schools ? Is it suggested that 
lessons are tu be given only on the book 
named ? Why are not the teachers not told 
ID the alternative at least to obtain copies of 
tb% by vbe Inioimataou 

Section of the League priced a few pence 
each and sold by the Oxford University 
Press in Calcutta ? In this Review and 


Lessons in Schools on the Leaefue of 
Nations 

The following is a verbatim copy of 
Circular iNo 16 dated the 23rd May 1927, 
sent by the Inspector of Schools Presidency 
Division Bengal to the Head masters of all 
Government and Aided schools in that 
Division — 


i have the 1 onour to invite a reference to this 
office Circular No 10 dated 7th Januarv 1907 
forwTirdmg a copy of the publication The League 
of Nations and to request you to issae definite 


iVabnn we have supplied some information 
and offered some criticism on the League 
from time to time No one has ,yet been 
able to show that what we have written is 
inaccnrate or unfounded Teachers may use 
our articles and notes And if Mr Oaten 
agrees we may nndertake to write a booklet 
on the League from our point of view and 
supply copies at cost price to teachers- 
and students We would give fall and 
exact references for whatever we might write 
in the booklet 
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The Labour Organisation of the Lsagne 
of Nations 


At the conclusion of a lecture nn the 
Leafine o! Nations delivered by the C'tvtftx of 
this Review in Kanffoon n young genlleman 
connected with the ScindiaNaxigafion Company 
asked him whv ho had not referred to the 
work done bv the Labour Organisation of 
the Leasae The question was answered. 

Some people are or profess to bo nnder 
the irooression that the International 
Labonr Oflice of the League at Geneva has 
done and is doing great things for labour 
in India. Oar idea is that if Uie British 
Government in India wishes to do any good 
to our factory hands according to any 
researches or iorestigations made or ideals 
estabiished by the League, the cheapest way 
to da 80 is to spend a few shillings and boy 
the pnblicatioas of the Labour office contain* 
ing the«e lesearcbes, eta, and act according 
to them, iostead of sending delegates to 
Geneva to increase the British vote and 
paying from the Indian treasury « contri* 
butins of norn than seven Ukhs a year to 
the League We have also asked' more than 
once why, if the great nations who guide 
and control the deliberatiqns of the League 
mean to do good to Labour, have not the 
greatest maaufactariag nations ratified the 
Honrs of Work Convention, though India was 
made to ratify it six years ago ? 

As to the good done to factory labourers 
in India, here is something from The 
Bengalee : — 


A oonf‘»renco of the United Textile Factory 
Workers Association sent ont a delegation to 
India last year to inspect Indian labour conditions 
in the textile indoatry. A delegate Bpeskiog at 
Blackpool recently declared that "the home life 
and outside cosuitions of the Indian worker are 
a scandal to the civilised world” The matciial 
conditions and surroundings of the work-people 
of! the working hours have .been condemned bv 
evw oliservet. A lepreseatatwe of "The Time*” 
of London onco' told us at Bombay after bis 
inspection of the mill area'. ‘The wonder is not 
that there is discontent in the land, but that there 
has not been a revolution to alter the conditions 
prevaitiog m that area.” 

And yet Sir Atul Chatterjee and other tcptesco- 


patroD saint and protector of lodiaa laltoiiq 
nre of condemning the Japanese conditions, as 
if the Indian conditions are better or even enoah 
iVe published on the 3rd of July an article from 
Miss A. M Karlin oiviog particulars of the condi- 
tions of labour of Japanese wotk-Kirls in the cotton 
miUs there But who <s.tcs for truth? Surely not 


the pitfon saint, who cannot escape a share of 
the condemnation publishM at Dh^kpool 

We do not agree with the Blackpool speaker 
that the cunparative low stiinina of tho Indian 
textile worker was due to his or her living on 
neesniD imd ^caetables. The truth is that they 
depot get cnoughof grain or vegetables. And 
the Indian vceetarian has no . objection to taking 
ghea if he ein piy for it Gram, vegetables and 
batter, if taken in proper proportion, should produce 
as much stamina in the tropics as bullylioef. But 
does the Indi-an worker get food enough or proper 
aaoitsry eDviroDinepls ? Go to the patron saint 
for an answer. 


The Opium Trade at Geueya 


Mii»s Ellen N La Alette, known for her 
book on the opium trade, has exposed the 
real attUude ot some governments interested 
tn the opmm trade, xa The Kation of America. 
Sho tells the world that 


The ninth roeclms of the Opium Committee 
of the League of Nations was held in Geneva 
from Janaary 17 to February 1. On this occasion 
the committee threw overboard all pretensions 
to the contrary and came out boldly as the 
npholders of tbe opium trade. lor this time the 
bsbt centted oo drugs rather than opium. Drugs. 
It would socn. pay even better than opium, and 
It IS evideot that tbe drug interests are able to 
exert powerlu) pressure on their various Govern- 
ments and upon the delegates sent by these Oovern- 
meots to this Opium Committee of tho League. 
But. bad as it was, a mighty fighter has been 
r^sed up in opposition to these Biaister interests. 
Italy has come into tbe arena, and Italy^and 
Mussohoi are in earnest. Their spokesman was 
fjigoor Cavazroni, and never ooco was the Italian 
delegate daunted in his hghk against the Opium 
IHoa Never once did he faii to address himself 
directly and earnestly straight to the lintish 
delegate, rceognuiag in him the leader of the 
opposite ramp. 


Jliss La Jlotto gires the reasons why 
CavaxToni, the Italian delegate, fought so 
stoutly against tho drug traffic. 

Italy, ho said, was a country that neither grows 
opium nor makes drugs yet it was being flooded 
with drugs m common with tbe rest of the world. 

'But Italy did not like it and wanted to protect 
itself, lie lemmded the committee, therefore, that 
the Mjualnes they repre''''nfcd were all tied to 
the Ibcue Convention, and that Article 0 of that 
convention calls upon tho contracting Powers to 
limit drug minufar-ture to the mediemal needs of 
the world. He said not one of them had done 
that; that they wore all manufacturing vastly in 
erooss.oi those needs, and that an mfernatiooal 
obugation like the Hague Convention should be 
Uading upon its Bignatones. 


Such being his views, one morning Hr. 
Cavazxoni burst in with the following re- 
solotion : 
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The Advi«ory Committee taking note of the 
fart that tiiemaDiifacture of dru s is uoquestionahlv 
earned on on a scale vastly in exce s of ihoworlrt a 
medical rFqnirement'’ and that tn con«cquence the 
cobtrahand traffic continues tn increase as is pioved 
by the quantity of drugs seized ^ 

Considers it advisable that full application 
should he given to the principles container in the 
Hague Convention Article 9 and confirmed in the 
Second Geneva Convention Article 5 bv which 
the pontractipg patties undertake to reduce the 
produc ion of manufa lured drugs to the quantities 
needed for medi al and scientific purposes It is 
of opinion that It would be advisalle to make a 
stndy of the measures whi h should be taken in 
order that the manufacture of drugs he reduced to 
agreed quantities In order to attain these objects 
the Advisory Commit ee proposes to the Council 
that It should hold an extraordinary session at a 
date to he fixed by the Council 


After some 

marosavring the members of 

the committee had to vote The complete vote 
was as follows 

Great Brtaio 

No 

Bntixh, India 

No 

Hnllaad 

No 

France 

No 

Switzeilaud 

No 

Serbia 

No 

Japan 

No 

Italy 

Tes 

Siam 

Yes 

Germany 

Ahvtsioed 

Chins 

Absent (ill with inflacnza) 

Portugal 

Absent (from the room) 


We have given the bare outlines of Miss 
La Mottes article The amusing and dis 
graceful hyplay at the committee mietiogs 
we have omitted— at any rate for the present 
This episode is one more proof of the 
hypocrisy of powerful governments 


Education Endangered by Proprietory 
Institutions 

The constant calls made upon the public 
purse by educational institutions point to 
one tiling very clearly It is that to provide 
«otind educational facilities one has to spend 
more than what one receives from tho 
students If one attempts to cot dowa 
cxpences m order to balance the budget or 
to make profit, the quality of the education 
provided snffers greatly It is for this 
reason that wo do not find any private profit- 
yielding school or college anywhere which 
at tho same time also gives tho best class of 
education to its students And wherever 
there IS any profiteering m connection with 
educational institutions it is always at the 


cost of the education directly as well as 
indirectly through the exploitation of the 
poor teachers and through violation of the 
principles of sanitation, hygiene physical 
culture etc 

There are still in India many proprietory 
institutiuns In most of these instilutionv, 
tho teachers are inhumanly under paid and 
over-worked — the boys are huddled into ill 
ventilated rooms and made to pursue their 
studies under conditions that often injure them 
for life The-e are other forms of corruption 
and evils also which need not be discussed 
Recently the Oniversity of Calcutta disafliliat- 
ed two high scliools, the Morton so I the 
Cotton Inetitutions on account of the 
nndesirable way in which those institutions 
were being run Their fate, however, did 
not serve as a warning to another Calcutta 
school which IS at the present moment busy 
carrying the*principle” of proprietory tyranny 
beyood all limits of justice 

The proprietor of the AtbeuaeumlosUtatioQ 
who IS reputed to be a eoccessful school* 
owner some time ego appointed himself to the 
post of the headmaster and reduced the 
actual headmaster to a joint beadmastersbip 
in order to enjoy fully the privileges of a 
headmaster enjoined by the new school 
code The degraded headmaster as well as 
some of the teachers who had enough moral 
courage to stind up against such tyranny, 
approached the University for redress The 
University ordered the proprietor of the 
Atheuaeum Institution to reinstate the head 
master, and also to improve the management 
of the school lu certain other ways. Ihe 
proprietor did nothing of the kind Instead 
be dismissed the headmaster and several 
other (troublesome ') teachers 

Tho University authorities have since 
written further letters to the proprietor , 
but he seems to be thriving well luspite of 
the KUers The teachers, who have been so 
onjutsly deprived of their job, are going about 
looking for justice Whether they will obtain 
it or not will largely depend on how the 
University is going to tackle this defiant 
school owner who it is rumoured, has lo 
fluenfial friends and syrapathisera in the 
Syndicate * 

British Labour Party’s Swarajya Bill 
The Englishman has attempted a scoop 
by mentioning that its political correspondeut 
understands that 
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A ifn^np of lha Labour P.irfy in Enetaod have 
•IraftPd a Cill providiog complete Swar»i cooatitu- 
■tif'n for [adia. The correspondent adds that the 
'Bill -when introduced in the Iloupe of Commons 
•will pet no further than first readies but it is 
sisnificant propasnnda. 

The air o! mystery which has been 
'.oaght to be given to the matter is quite 
-•aDnecessary. Now that the matter has 
become public, it is permissible to state that 
the editor of this Review, among other?, 
leceivedihe draftof this Bill with a covering 
letter about a month ago. not for pubUeation, 
but for careful consideration, discussion 
with coUoagues, erpressinn of opiuton and 
suggestions. , This draft coosUtution 
for India has been prepared by a number 
of members of the Independent Labour 
Party in coosnltation with their Indian 
friends. That Party recognise the right of 
•India to self-determination. They believe 
that the representattves of the IndUu people 
have the right to decide what the coostitu- 
tioo of India shall be. At the Aonual 
Conference of the Independent Labour 
Patty last year, the view was accepted 
that the right course for the neit Labour 
Oovernment would bo to a«k reprrseotatives 
of the Indian Parties lu the Legislative 
Assembly to submit a Constitution for 
adontton. 

The members of tbe I. L ?. stand by 
that principle of self-determination They 
know that a saU«fictoty settlement of the 
Indian problem cannot be imposed from 
Orent Britain. It must come from India 
itself. 

At the samo time. Ibey earnestly want 
justice to be done to India as soon as possible, 
and do not want the delay which would be 
occasioned if no preliminary steps were 
taken before Labour comes again to office. 
The appointment of a Royal Commission to 
prepare a revised constitniion for 1929 ’also 
makes early aciion desjrable. Tie Jnde/vadent 
Labour Patty are, therefore, venturing to take 
the initiative in seeking to bring about an 
understanding between the Indian Putties 

and the British Labour Jlovrroent. with a 
'view to action acceptable tq India being taken 
when Labour nevt has tbe opportunity. 

They wish to make it perfectly clear that 
they are not limited in their ccmmitrceols to 
this draft constitnlicn. They would support 

any democratic fehemo which had the en- 
•doTsenient of repre-entative Indian opiniou. 
They would support the transference of 

wc'sponsibiiity for "defence” to India 

31V»— 15V* 


at the earliest possible moment, and 
would urge the withdrawal of 'British troops 
from India as soon as Indians considered it 
possible. They would also desire that rela- 
tions with the Indian States should be 
directly a matter for the lodiau Legislature 
and not for tbe British Oovernment. If 
Indians thought it well to put forward 
demands less drastic than these, they would, 
of course, still support them ; but, naturally, 
the more fully Indian demands embody 
democratic freedom, tliey declare, the happier 
they will be in championing them. 

There are two points, they think, which 
require a special word They have based 
the Bill OD Dominion status ; but they 
recognise the right of tbe Indian people'to 
full national independence. If that were the 
coDsidered judgment of a representative 
gathering of the Indian Parties, they would 
feel that they should support it, but they 
realise that such a demand wonld probably 
delay tbe coming of political freeducu and 
lead to antagonisms. If. however, India, 
after a full consideration of the coosequeuces, 
made such a claim, they would not falter io 
their cbampioDsbip of it 

Tbe Bill, as drafted, also embodies tbe 
bi-cameral system of Ooverumeut. They have 
incorporated this system in tbe draft, because 
it IS tbe accepted system of government in 
democratic countries. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that tbe Double Chamber 
system of government has not always worked 
well for democratic pntposev, and it might 
be considered whether a single Chamber, 
with a. Committee eystem for the detailed 
consideration of Bills, might not be more 
satisfactory. 

The present draft bill is the outcome of 
the I L. P. India Advisory Committee, accept- 
ed by the Annual Conference of the Independent 
Labour Party, at Whitley Bay, in the year 
4926, Jt has heen dra/fed wJiJi a view 
to formulating a constitution for India whose 
terms should, as far as possible, harmonise 
with the views of all shades of progressive 
Indian political opioion, while at the same 
time it embodies those principles of democracy, 
self-government and freedom which tbe 
I. L. P. regard as fundamental to such an 
undertaking. 

It is important to bear in mind, however, 
that the Bill is in no way put forward as 
being filed or finally determined as 
regards its contents, or in connection with 
the pcBcy to which it seeks to give effect ; 
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bnt that on the contrary jt n advanced 
simply as a tentative basis upon which 
fnture work may bo done No part is 
unalterable the whole can if necessary be 
changed in any way which is desired 

The task of preparing this Bill has been 
considerably lightened by the existence of 
the Commonwealth of India Bill known 
as the Besant Bill The drafters of the 
Labour Swarajya Bill consider the Besant 
Bill an exceptionally able and carefully 
prepared piece of work whose form at any 
rate, they deem incapable of improvement 
And in addition a considerable portion of 
its matter can be regarded as non controver 
sial The Besant Bill has therefore been 
quite frankly taken as a foundation for the 
L L. Patty’s Bill and those alterations and 
additions introduced which seemed best 
cali-ulated to bring it into conformity with 
the ends which the I L P desire 

We do not intend to examine in any 
detail the draft provisions of this Bill Bat 
the number of members assigned therein 
to the Provinces for the central 
legislature shows that no basis of represen 
tation has been uniformly and consistently 
followed, which is a detect The numbers 
assigned are given below 


Senate or Upper House 
Assam 13 

Bencal S3 

Bibar and Orissa 33 
Bombay 33 

Burma 2G 

Central Provinces 17 
Madras 33 

Punjab 20 

United Provinces 33 


Legislative Assembtv 


Assam 
Bengal 

Bihar and Onssa 

Bombay 

Burma 


Central Provinces 34 
ftiadras « 66 


Punjab 52 

United Provinces 66 


High Schools m Big Centres and 
Small Centres 

In his Report on Pablio Instruction in 
Bengal for the year 1925 26 Mr Oaten, the 
Director, observes 

At the risk of being accused of bemc an 
opponent of educational expansion one mast 
emphasise the fact that there are too many high 
schools m Bengal What is wanted is imcOT 
liation m the bgger centres of high school 
education and a consequent reduction m statos of 
the others to a middle school standard Perhaps 
ID the future scncultural and other courses fused 
with such pddle schools will provide a type of 
educatiou which will meet more neaily the needs 
of that majority who can never hope to enter the 
Universitv or carry education beyond the school 
stage.’ 

It might then be possible m time to provide 
lor the rest a real high school education by first 


claw tea-hers la good buildings and in good 
saTOuadiogs 


W© do not impute any bal motives to 
Mr Oaten, but wo do not support hi> 
opinions Bengal is mainly an agricultural 
province with mostly a rural population 
Big towns are smaller in number here than 
in many other provinces The number of 
villages being large, and tbero being a 
demand for English education it has bsea 
necessary to found and conduct a large number 
of schools, many of which ' have a 
comparatively small number of pupils 
Many of these schools have to 

depend to a great extent on the 

imcome from fees The redpction in status 

of high schools to a middle school standard 
would mean loss of income without correa 
ponding decrease in expenditure, and hence 
such a step would practically amount la 
many cases to the abolition of the sebooU 
and tbe deprivation of village boys of the 
advantages of education Most parents in 
Bengal wbo hve in villages or small 
towns and desire to educate their 
children are too poor to send them 
away from home to bigger centres of popo- 
latioD, paying in cash for all items of ex- 
penditure Agncnltural and other courses 
may be fused with high school courses also in 
schools situated in villages and small towns 
As for good buildings, we appreciate archi- 
tecture bnt think that in a poor country 
and for poor boys well ventilated and well- 
lighted school rooms with cemented floors 
free from damp should quite suffice As for 
good snrroundings sanitary condition being 
the same we should prefer the surroundings 
of villages and small towns to those of big 
towns 


II one can examine in detail the intelJec 
tual and moral qualifications and methods 
of te^hing of the teachers one may be able 
tojindge who are first class teachers ’ and 
who not But in the mass the only means 
possrased by the public of judging whether 
the teachers of a school are first class” or 
not, IS to look at the results of public, 
examinations Crammers may pass as good 
surely examinations may^ be 
extent baffle crammers to a great 


Of examination 
schools in small centres of 
possess good 

teachers For instance this wear on the 
results of the Matncnlation ^examination 
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‘foac students belonRing to Banbura, one of 
'the smallest districts in Bengal in nhicli 
there is not a single big to^rn, hare won 
•four places ont of the first ten in order ol 
‘merit. The 'first place has been occopied by 
-a student of the Ualiara school in this 
•district Maliara is a small Tillage. The 
other three l«long to the Banbura Wesleyan 
School. 

Let ns taVe an example from another 
distTKt The school at Ilsooa-llondUi, a small 
Tillage in Hnghli, was fonnded in 1856k This 
year it sent upT boys, allot whom bare passed, 
5 in the first division and 2 in the second. 
In spite of debts and the small nnmber of 
students, the Tillagers and teachers have bravely 
straggled to beep it np ior well-nigh tbree- 
•qoarters of a centnry. Bnrely the proper 
thing to do with regard to snch schools is 
not to practically abolish them, but to increase 
their grants (tom public funds and for 
members of the poblio to help them with 
subscriptions and donations. That would be 
a fitting recognition of the edncatlonat zeal 
c! tbelr condaciors.* 

We may also add that in the 
conditions which prevail in Bengal it is 
more practicable to pay attention to the 
indiridual needs of the papils in small 
fichools than in big ones. 

Well-suppotted schools la comparattvely 
smaif centres of popnlatioo may become big 
centres of edncatioa ; e ff. Eton, Harrow, 
'Kugby. 


praise that is bestowed on him, the best way 
to do him honour is not to pay him mere lip 
homage but to do as he did— particularly 
to help girl widows by getting them 
remarried and in as many other ways 
as possible. 


Destruction of a Hindu Temple 
The destrnction of a Hindu temple in 
Calcutta, at dead of night, by the police with 
desecration of the idol, has naturally caused 
widespread indignation, which is not confined 
to Bindos The police commissioner has 
trotted out the ezcnse that the temple was 
built on Government land without permission. 
Bat it was bnilt years ago. Why was no 
obiection then raised ? ind why, again, was 
not the Hindu community given notice that 
the Ooveroment wanted the few square yards 
of land on which the temple stood for very 
urgent purposes of state and therefore the 
idol should be removed ? Why was the 
destroctioo of tbo temple effected in the 
darkness of night ? This act of cowardice 
and vandalism should be visited on its 
authors in ao exemplary manner by the 
Bengal Government and the temple tehailt 
and the idol replaced. 
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organisation bat 'we trill not enter organisations 
ot the tj of the League oE Nations ’ 


The Nizim’s Efforts to Preserve 
Ajanta PaiutiDga 
The Ajanta care temples are sitaated in 
the Niztm s dominions Hrs Exalted Highness 
theNiram began to interest himself in their 
preservation some years ago 7?ie East 
Bengal Times publishes the folloivmg details 
of vvhat has been done and what is intended 
to bo done in this direction — 

The importance of Ajanta Paintings as a rare and 
precious heritage of the Indian race rather of 
all matiVirirt is •well recogmsed by II E Hutb 
DP'S the Nizim’a Oovernmenl It will be remem 
liered that a few years ago two expert Italian 
llcetaurateurs were employed at piioeely salaries 
to conserre the frescoes This difflcutl tisk being 
iichieTed with puiBular success the Acchteolomcal 
Department Oydenlvl is pUaniog to publish 
faiihful copes of pamtiogs by latest ecicntific 
tneihod« Las‘ wioter tl9'^0'^7) they eogaceda 
IlntiaS expert mcolouT photecraphy who wotted 
BtAisnts for four months and has copied nearly 
ttll lamtings thve 

Ad all im is sow noder compilattoo which 
will comprise several patts each contamme a 
Isreo pnmber of colour plates rcpre«enting roar 
Tcllnus I rush work and colour schemes ot the 
onginsl Irc^cnea The plates will W aecom 

E m M ty a suitable account from the pen of Mr 
I iizdani who l<csides having intimate know 
ledge of Ajmta pi niirgs is fully conycisanr with 
tlio trvhnaiie and ideals of M esters art in all 
pha»PB The first pirt of the album deal oc with 
piintincs of the citc I andconlainiDg 2>co1o«ir and 
17 inonotone plates (20 into IGJ is already in the 
prem 

hiwab Ilydcr hawai Jing Bthadar (Mr A 
lljdari) whose namo H inv^nib v assoc afcd with 
evpry prccrcpsirt movement of Hfd’rabid has 
evirce-l keen interest in this und’^rtakiog from the 
l>ei.m&mg and t>c«ides plaemc hvs owo etw*rt 
9nrit>‘ and jiUn'ut at the d moul of tha 
Arcbseolngieit Uepirlai''at llyd-'iabil bn aecurcl 
the on lin-o nul h*lp ot aothiriiei liV-» 8r 
Aurel Sirin Sr Jnhn 3Itrshill aul Sr Irancis 
0( r^-nt rimer In variout matters coan»cj»4 with 
Ibia scheme 


Bengal Detenus 

No one who Is not in the aecrets ol 
OftTrrnmrnt can »»r wbr etactlr Mr Suhhaa 
Ctardralte«p l*-j be^n region d to liberty 
Mrdicel rea'oni ciuld not hare leen the 
tt»\ rau'e tboueb they were slated to 
l-e inch , for thpiP arc several other dttenus 
who t ^te been ard corUnue to 
ifileuOy ill ta Mr Uotc-sorao ol them 
rtcre senoj'>lr ilL 
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All the reasons put forward by oBi‘’ial'- 
for not bringing detenus to trial have been 
repeatedly proved to be false Still they are 
not set free 'What is worse JS 
many cases very inaccessible and unhealthy 
places are chosen for their internment Jo 
some places the huts where they haye w 
live are not ram proof and have unwelcome 
visitors in the ‘persons” of snates More 
details are not necessary to show that these 
detenas have a worse time of it than pn 
sooers sent to jail after trial and conviction 
In some jails too, eg, Hazanbagh the 
are alleged to be so badly treated as to ne 
compell^ to have recourse to liungerstme 
Many of the detenus, had they been 
pUDished after trial, could not have 
kepi ID prison for a longer term tho° ‘*'1 
period for which they have already suffere 
loss of freedom 


Ootraees on Women in Bengal 
Girls and women, unmarried, married or 
widowed childless or with children, co°tin“ 
to be kidnapped, abducted and raVJ«hed 
police )D Beogsl can find out alleged 
olTcnders from the ob«cure^t nooks 
corners of the province but they cannot fif 
ont many of tho loQians who bTO gU'uy ° 
offences ngain«t women For inonthv ruiuan 
sometimes •with tho help of their women fo* 
move from place to place with tho 
they have kidnapped and assaulted y'. 
police cannot trace them Some abductf 
women are never found Some are belioj^ 
on strong circumstantial ovideuco to ha 
been murdered after raMahmcnt During ‘i 
trial of some cases of outrage on women, *i^ 
rescued victl ns hive again been earned 
Forh is the daring amt organisation of tb 
ruffians Gang rapo prevails to an nlariQ'rs 
extent. Dunngtho last few yiars nt 
thoosand girls and women have been suiy 
jvrted to nameless CTWtUy nod dishonou 
\ct the Government has taken no speC'i 
steps to pope with the evil There can hc 
little doubt that there is a secret organi'afio**- 
with raniifi'’alion«, at the back of many c 
these outrages and that there are tuonry 
I rams tiehlnd it. If the Government will'' •* 
ran find out the organ5*er« 

No me has tried t-) hnd out nny escu'C' 
for ot explain away the » T-'oees against wom-J^ 
commuted by Hindu and Christian brutes* 1° 
the case of Muaalmaa ruffians, accused of «oc” 
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crimes, it has been sometimes asserted by some 
correligionists of theirs that the women 
said to have been abducted or bindoapped 
ran away from home of their own accord, and 
conTcrsion to IsUm has also been sometimes 
pleaded as the motire. Taking the first expU- 
nation fir-t, if it were true in all or most cases, 
why should forcp,house-tre9pass.honse'breaking, 
remoral from place to place, pang rape. etc., hare 
been necessary in eren a single one? As for 
the second explanation. Christian mtssiooanes 
also convert Ilinda girls and women. But 
we do not know of a single case where a 
Christiao desiring to convert a non Christian 
girl or woman has been acensed of the bind 
of outrages under discussion. It may be 
and has been urged that Ilindas bring false 
casts against Miisalmans. But why do they 
not bring such cases against Christians ? 
Again, there is no need for Mnsalmans to 
convert ilnslim girls and woraeo Why then 
are there so many cases of Musilmao men 
abducting, kidnapping or ravishing Uusalman 
women ? 

There arc non^Mubammadan organisations 
for rescuing and otherwise helping women 
who have been victimised. We shall be 
really glal to koow (hat there are such 
Muhammadan orgaatsatioos alsa We shall 
thank our readers to let lu know tbo address 
o! any such. 


Sedition and Imputation of Bad Motires 

Recently in Bengal there have boen 
several cises of sedition It appears from 
the judgments delivered in such cases that 
the imputation of bad or bass motives to 
Ooverptii®nt is one form of s'dition for which 
the oR-'aders mast be punished. 

As it is some individuals who constitute 
governments and as they are human beings, 
they arc moTsily and intelljctuiUy as fallible 
as other hirtisn beings. It is not acioTBatic, 
therefore, that snrh persons are iocapab'o of 
acting from bad motives. IleDee. if in 
gome circumstances, som‘* motive of actiou or 
inaetiaa appears very probable tad reasonable, 
the imputation of snch motive cannot be 
morally wrong. It tnav. no doubt, be legally 
wTCrng all the Mmc, and therefore punishable. 

But the pnnisbment of <nch irapnUtioa 
of bad motives is not a sutScient remedy. 
Jl ooebt to ho proved that the persons 
accused of such motives were not guilty of 
them. Otherwise, though a tew peRous may 


ba punished for openhj imputing bad motives 
to the Oorerament, the public at large would 
eontinne to believe in such bad motives It 
may be that the duty of the judges is simply 
to punish persons who are guilty of any 
legal off^flco , it is not their duty to convince 
the public that the Government was not 
gniUy of wrongmolives in that case, it ought 
to be the duty of some other oSieers to 
pruvo tbeinnocence of thsOovernment. As that 
IS notdoae, m spite of punishments inflicted 
on roaoy persons guilty of sedition, that offenco 
crotmues to be ommiUed For there will 
always be persons who will not be deterred 
by fear of puoKbment from saying and 
writing what they consider to bo true. 
A more effective means of preventing them 
(tom saying and writing each things is to 
prove the faUitv of their belief 


Pomshable Words. Uopunishible Actions 

Tbe following paragraphs, taken from The 
Leader, show that whilo in India mere words 
are puoisbed.io Britain and Ireland preparations 
for rebellion were not punished : 

The Siindis; T»mf» is publi^hinff eutraets from 
Sir Charles tXilwell's tingraphy of Fietd-Mtrshal 
Sir Uenry It il'On which aho-v that he was actively 
coeased ia cossultattoas for orein amg a 
rebellsoQ m Ulster while dirootor of military 
operatioos at the War OIBjo Airtong the important 
persooasrt lovolveil la this interesting pistnao 
were Lord S'amfordfum Lord RaOetK. l/iid 
Miloer aod ilr. Rjcar Liw' Rirly in 1913 Sir 
Jomvs Cra’c came over from Irvlsod with the 
complete p'aqs of the proposed Northern Ireland 
rcbeilwu. Taii was what S r Uenry Wilson wrote 
10 his diary at the time — 

'■fenwoy ftvrivod. havinz edme over ou 
depiiutiwi to Ujoar tsw Us told ms of the plans 
for the North, of the 2’» OOJ armed m“n to act as 
citadel, and IW'tX) in*n to a-t as ciasUblea of 
fie arri3ceai“Qts for the bints, riilwavs. cti, 
cfectioa provK'oail govermi'a'. and sooo As 
far as I co'ifi all very seosib'e " 

Tttree lUys c.nrlier h“ was asked by Lord 
Riberts if he. the piii servant of the Crown and 
of the Bnli'h Anar, woul 1 tske a posinoa of the 
chief of su** for lasuigents in the event ol an 
Ub'cr rebeiltoa. Urre8*e his exa.’: words in hu 
durv 

■p ned at Alrnoad’a Flatel with the ch'er, Adeen 
and Lsdyvh’p He is jist f^'k from his specfb 
at Wotwhimp^an, which was a gieat success Us 
toVi 13“ he hvd teen appron'hed to know if he 
weoM lake coraaiacd of the amy m CNter. and 
j! he could c-*t roe to go as his ch-ef of stafl. and 
he wanted to know tf I won'd. I sa d th« jf the- 
alteiro«ive was to CO and short down UNter. or 
shoot for Ulster. 1 would joia hia if he took 
coffiojud. imoinae oar haviof come to such a 
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Lord Roberts nltimately decided not to lead 
the Gister rebels Those opposed to Inah home 
rule achieved their object by threats and inlimi 
dati a and the occasion for the rebellion aid not 
arise In 1913 in the vrotds otthe Acu L<«aer 
the leading Tones were openly engag^ in 
equipping a rebel armj suborn ngthe armed jor^ 
ol the Crown buUyvnz the King and cenerally 
organizing disloyalty and insurrec-tion * It tnrmer 
remarks These are the patriots many of them 
still living and talking who are now prating ol cons 
titutionalism TheConservatives however much they 
may talk of law and order lojalty to the Crown 
discipline of the armv and constitutionalism will 
not hesitate to resort to uncxmstitutional methods 
if it suits their purpose This is the moral to be 
drawn from the staitlmg facts disclosed in Sir 
II“nry M ilson s diary 


Pandit Malaviya on untouchahility 


The Guardian oi CalcuUa writes — 

In earJv July an untoucbability conference was 
held in Bangalore at which representatives from 
Sooth lodia were present a part of the country 
where the problem is most a<ute Among the 
spectacular eveots was the visit nsid (o and the 
speech delivered by Pandit Uadan Mohan MaHviya 
It was a couragi>ous speech ''and one filled with 
hope The Pandit declared that a retrospect of 
the last twenty years would reveal the very changed 
attitude which had come over the country and the 
Umdu communitr r garding tlie Untouchables The 
reasons were threefold lo his opinion our mis 
Eionary friends deserve all the crMit in Ibis 
connection for having laboured in tnis cause in 
many places in the ccuntrv In the second Place 
the file and teaching of Mahatma OandVii had bad 
a remaikable jofiuence on the removal of untou'h 
abilitv In the third place a revolutionarv change 
had taken place lu the mental attitude of the 
thoughtful clashes throughout India Pandit Jlad-io 
Mohan is perfectlj ught m his estimate of the 
influences at work but in our opinion h* overlooked 
in his speech the influence of the llmdn social 
rclcitmet himself whose activities tbongli less 
speclacnUr than 3Iahatma Qandbi and inferior la 
amphtuda ol Christian Missions achieved a success 
in the intellectual and moral plane winch inn»t never 
la forgotten We would refer to the work of 
Uinade and in out own tune W Mr K Katarajan 
who for over thirty years has carried aloft the 
banner of freedom of the depressed classes 

All Iho organisafions and persons 

mentioned above deserve credit. But how 

IS it that no mention has been made of 
fbe Bruhmo Samaj the members of which 
haio not only spoken and written againat 
caste and all its evil progeny, includinf; 

untoucbability but hate aho praeti’ird 

trhni thf-y haic preached ' Is it because thev 
have been t « logical consistent and thorough 
uog ID iLeir ideas and jlans of rcfoiin to 


suit the taste and convenience — r 

and dilettante destroyers of untoachabilitj ^ 
How IS it that no mention lias been made of the 
Brahrao Missionary Mr V R Sliinde the 
founder and for years the chief worher of the 
Depressed Classes Mission Society ’ How is it 
that no meution has been made of the work of 
Mr K Ranga Rao of Mangalore ? How is it 
that the work of the Arya Samaj and of 
many of its energetic and self sacrificing 
worLerb has not been referred to ? Aoi that 
of the Abhaya Ashram ^ The Theosophical 
Society in the days of Col Olcott and Madame 
Blavatsky did similar work But we need not 
try to prepare an exhaustive list of workers 
and organisations in this field for we do 
not know all that has been done 


Broad casting m India 

The opening by the Yiceroj at Bombay 
of the beam wireless service and the station 
of the Indian Broadcasting Company supplied 
Lord Birkenhead wilb an occasion for making 
a speech in Fogland in the course of which 
he said 

1 ask }ou to visualise the day, not lam con 
fident so distant as the sceptic might suppose 
when ID every village of the countryside there will 
be men women and children listening through the 
meoium of their own vernacular to the true story 
of the day to day happenings of the world and to 
th“ expression of quickening thoughts and ide^ 
which but for this conquest of the other world 
would neve' reach them It is a truism that i 
inspite of the great progress during the past cen 
tury the never to-be satistied need of Ind a is stil* 
for edacatiOQ and yet more education not only for 
her children and youth but for her adults as v ell 
It IS became I hehevo that bj inaugurating this 
service the Indian Broadcasting Compiny is thro- 
wing open the sluicegates of edaca‘ion and enligh 
tenment to Hood the areas which have hitherto 
seemed almost beyond their reach that I so hearti 
b wish the company and its supporters prosperib 
The truth and beneficial character or 
otherwise of the story of day to day happen- 
inga of the world would depend very much 
on the teller of the story tVe do not waut 
to know contemporary history in the way 
we are taught the past history of India 
in our schools from British made books. It we 
could make and use broad casting apparatus 
ourselves, (ell the stones ourselves fiat 
would be a different matter Ao «elf respocfiog 
people can feel pleavure or pride In 

occupying the position ol mere recipients of 
beuehts from masters and patron® 
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It is provoking aad absurd to (alt of 
“the great progress 1 in edncation ] doting 
the past centary” in India. And why is 
India’s need for education “netcr-to-be* 
satisfied?” It IS trne, of course, that no 
country can at any time be said to have 
received enough education. But in that 
sense each and every conntry’s need for 
education is ’‘neTer-to-be-satisfied;” insatiatia- 
bility as regards education is not a pecnliar 
characteristic of India. Of, has Lord 
Birkenhead in an unguarded moment betryed 
his inmost desire that India should ©vet 
remain subject to Britain, tantalised with 
hopes of the life-giving waters of knowledge 
but never given a sufEcIent quantity of it? 

Unless the highest scieuti&c and technical 
education is made available to Indians, unless 
large' nnmbers of Indians themselves can 
do their own broadcasting, it is bound to 
remain a luxury for the few. If the millions 
of India remain steeped in illiteracy and 
ignorance, how can they understand aad 
benefit by "quickeoiog thonghts and ideas” 

It would bare been tolerable if Lord 
Birkenhead’s speech had merely (alien 
flat on us. Bat it is irritating. 

Did not the absurdity of making a grand- 
iloqneot speech on tbei occasion of a 
very belated opening of a single broadcasting 
station for a vast area strike Lord 
Birkenhead’s mind ? 

Under British role in India, the opening 
of the "slnice-gates of education and enlighten- 
ment” cannot very often fail to be the opening 
of the slnicO'gates of official propaganda. 


Political Prisoners in Kussia and India 
Describing the lot of socialists in prison 
in present-day Russia, The itanchester 
Guardian writes : — 

The asents ot the G. P. U. ithe Chekal make 
arrests without a warrant. As a rule there is no 
trial and no possibility of defence. The arrested 
man or woman is sent to prison or exile without 
any kind of leirat procedure, simply by an admint- 
Btrative order. The system somewhat resemWw 
that of the Ulirts <!' cachet which Rennsbed m 
Franca under Louts XIV. 

How people are blind to their own faults ! 
The Manchester (Jiifirdiau ransacks past 
history for a parallel and , finds it in France 
under Louis XIVl Why, under its very nose, 
BO to say, there are to-day scores- of Geogalis 
imprisoned or interned without any kind of 
trial! We suppose sneh things ore very 
wicked in Unssia and smack of barbstism. 


But in the British Empire they are proofs 
of humanity and enlightenment Tho British 
journal states that in Russia the sentences 
are indefinito That is the case in India, too. 
The luental forlpre of this indefiniteness has 
Duhioged many minds, leading some to com- 
mit suicide. Others have fallen a pray to 
fatal maladies. 


Profession, Not Practice 

In reply to the iluslims’ claim for a share 
of the appointments in the public services 
proportionate to their numbers in Bengal, 
tho Governor of Bengal is reported to have 
said at Ebnlna 

ffo Rovernmeot could override the claims of 
efficiency of the public services in an endeavour 
to secure a mathematically proportionate representa- 
tion based merely upon population- It should he 
the Ooverement's uoremittins aim to attain a posi- 
tion where it should no fonser be necessary to 
secure by saiegoards the special representation of 
any particular community, 

Sir Staoley Jackson knows that .Husal- 
maos have been given & fixed ptopoition of 
posts IQ many services, irrespective of the- 
(act of the cxistenceof laTbclter qualified can- 
didates amoog DOD-Mohammadans. Even in 
the lodieo Civil Service the system of nomi- 
nation has been introduced in recogaition of 
what are called communal claims. 


Floods in Gujarat and Kathiawar 
The floods in Gujarat and Eathiawar have- 
already caused sneh terrible devastations and 
bad assumed sneh alarming proportions tbat it 
IS some relief to learn that the waters are 
subsiding. Belief workers are already busy 
in many centres in giving all the help they 
can. We hope and trust contributions to the 
relief foods will be sent from all parts of 
India. 


Satindranath Sen Goes to Jail 
Saliodranalh Seo, leader of the Patuakhali 
Satyagraba movement, has preferred imprison- 
ment to binding himself down to keep the 
peace and giving securities. Ho has done 
what was expected of a man of his' high 
character. To hare bound himself down to 
keep the peace would have been indirectly 
to admit that he bad criminal tendencies 
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The trying raigistrite pud high tributes 
to ills cfnrucfor and self sscnfice bot in- 
consistcpily enough did not acquit him That 
Indian magistrates shofild have to wnto 
judgments like the one ivntten by 3Ir J A 
Biswas Is. a tragedy and a sourco of 
fiamiliatiOQ to Indians 


Customs tariff came into fon-c The atta oment 


of and ninsd otionat aitonomv coin‘’ided widi 
'“I \ear and at a State haniuet m 


The Registration of Graduates 


The Ehiaihanal Renew of Hadras <^ces 
(■the following comnarativo statement of the 
fees charged bj different Indian Universities 
for the registration of graduates — 


Name of the 

Initial 

Annual 

•V 

a 

1 

1 

University 

fee 

fee 

fee 

icg fee 

Calcutta Rs 

10 

10 

10 

150 

Patna 

0 


10 

40 

\ Allahabad 


2 

10 

20 

Punjab 

10 

) 

10 

Jj 

Bombay 

G 

2 

o 

10 

Madras 

d 

1 

10 



The journal adds — 


These figures aro not a correct cmde however 
to the relative charges as the facifitiM in tbo shape 
of the supply of publications and other (hiDSS 
d ffer 10 the various Uoiversitiea Apart frooi the 
fees charged for registrafioa there is al«o the 
qaestion of otlier restrictions jmposefl oo toe 
graduates In all Oniveraities there la a restr ction 
With regard to the oiimber of years wlitcli should 
elapse before a gradoate can bo eligible for registra 
tion The figures with regard to the years standing 
reqnired by the various Universities aro given 
below ^ 

Calcutta Ten years 

Punjab Ten years 

JIadras Seven years 

Patna S x years 

Allahabad Three years 


the S ameso \. .. „ u.a.c luc. 

BtrgkoL the King referred to these develop r enH 
t. the leading Prin-^s and olEcial’ 

JJis Majesty said that S am had attaiced s new 
standing amcni. the Dation<» a position for whieli 
she had labotired long liio hriit three Kiogs of 
the ChnVri dyna^tv had fought against the enemies 
on their /ronijcrs as jd olden days. The dauger 
that had to bo suardwl aga nst t une fiom po'=!SihIe 
foregn invajers Then came a pew danger 
spnoj,iog from the country s more iniimatf 
wooexion with the European nations if uoprepired 
for that eventinl ty Tnat danger S am s ne gh 
bturs were unable to resis- and they sumimoeJ 
and became dependencies of European Powers 
Siam a one was able to save her independeuce 
(hanfcs to the sagacity and ability of the secenJ 
three King of tho dynasty P was to be regretted 
that Kiflg Kama VK w Jio had earned (his devefop- 
menttoso near its end had not lived to see Iha 
compleiJOD of his labour® 

On an altar in the room were placed the golden 
roslets roota olng Iho relics of the three proced og 
Kings— Mongktit. Chulalongkom and Rama VI -- 
placed there JJjs ilnjestr said that they might 
all make as it were an offeriug to thoSe august 
predece«sor8 of the knowledge of what their Ubou'^ 
had now accomplished an otTering too of love ana 
devotion Before the altar JIis Majesty prayed for 
a blessing on all bis people and that they mighc 
have the etrengih and will to work steadily tor the 
further ndvaneement of Siam 


Progressive and Independent Siam 
A recent I'sne of tbe London litf/es givc» 
♦he following account of the new standiog 
of Siam la tbe family of nations — 

ith the exchange on March 2«> last of 
ratifications of the treaties with Uesg nm and 
Luxembourg the last of the Consular Courra in 
Siam were closed and two days later the new 


We <uggest that the Qovernmeat of lodw 
should appoint a worthy Indian statesman to 
represeut India id theconrtof Bangkok There 
are several tens of thousands of Indians now 
residing within the kingdom of Siam and 
there is a tradilipoil cultoral relation between 
India and Siam It is necessary that some 
scholars chosen by the Greater India Society 
<.houId go to Siam as India s cultural re* 
prevenfaUves to promote Indo-Siatnese friend 
ship Will thellindu Uoiversilj or theCalcntta 
University or the Visvabhar^fi invife a 
Siamese scholar to give a course of lectures 
on Siamese history and civilization ’ Will 
the AJI India JJational Coogreas send a 
proper message of congratnlatiou to the King 
and the people of biaoi for Siam s as'Wfion 
of full sovereigcty as an independent Asian 
State ^ 
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UNITY 

Br SAROJINI NAIDU 

Love, if I know 

How to pluck from the mirrors of the dew 
Tho image of tho sunrise, rob (ho tint 
Of living blood 

From the wild lily and pomegranate bud, 

Defraud tho halcyon of its purple glint. 

The sea-wind of its wing, 

Tho fioa-wave of Us siher inurniiiring, 

If I could teach 

My meaning to be severed from my speech, 

Breath from my being, vision from my eyes, 

And deftly part 

The tremor of my heart-beat from my heart. 
Pcrchanco for one vague hour I might deviso 
Somo secret miracle 

To be deli' ered from yonr poignant spell. 

' i on permeate 

With such profound, supreme and intimate 
Knowledge, possession, poner, niy Life’s domain ! 
0 arc you not 

Tho ^ery text and title of my IhouglU, 

'The very pattern of my joy and pain ? 

Shall even Death set free 
ily soul from such intricate Unity ? 



LOSS OF FREEDOM AND THE GENIUS OF 
A GREAT NATION 

Bt J T 8DNDBRLAND 


T he temble fact seems to be that India's 
loss of freedotg has for nearly tcro 
centanes practically deprived the world 
of one of its greatest and most important 
nations — taming this histone and renowned 
people into (if I may be allowed the figare 
of speeohl a stagnant pool, giving forth al 
most nothing of benefit to mankind , instead 
of allowing it to be what, if free, it woold 
have been a great flowing river poarmg the 
abundant waters of its activities and genias 
(its industries of many kinds itsmanofactures, 
commerce material wealth ac^ science, rich 
mtellectoal and spiritual life) into the great 
and growing civilization of the modern world 
How can any intelligent imnd fail to re 
cognize this loss as a calamity to mankind 
of the first magnitude ? 

British rule in India has been very 
significantly compared to a banyan tree 
Under a banyan free little or nothing can 
grow The tree overshadows and kills essential- 
ly everything beneath it The only growths 
that can live and thrive are the stems or 
slender branches sent down to the ground 
from the tree itself , these take root and 
develop ; nothing else can 

So in Indii everything that has any 
chance of life is what comes down from the 
all powerful all overshadowing ‘Banyan tree 
government.” 

"fiere we "have the strongest of aR reasons 
why the Indian people desire to escape from 
foreign domination They feel that their very 
life depends upon their gaming freedom to 
stand on their own feet, to be men and not 
slaves or nonentities, to think tbeir own 
thoughts to follow their own ideals, to culti 
vato their own national and racial genius to 
develop their own important civilization, to 
shape (heir own destiny, as they can never 
do under the chilling discouraging dwarfing, 
charecter-weatening initiative killing, ambition- 
destroying, bope-blightiDg shadow of the 
banyan tree of a haughty, unsympathetic and 
despotic foreign government 

Professor Paul Rcinsch says in his 
work on “Colonial Government — ” 


The essential thought m dealing with native- 
societies should he that they ina?t oa no 
bedepnved of their morale and of their feeling of 
responsibility for their own destiny ” 

Here England has failed absolutely and 
dtsastrously m her treatmsnt of the Indian 
people She has taken their destiny out of 
thcirhands into her own Politically she rules 
them wholly Financially and industrially they 
feel that they are constantly at her mercy Th^ 
influence tends to break their spirits There 
IS no incentive for ambition Tonng men, 
matter what their talents or edocation, have 
little or nothing to look forward to Asitnatio? 
more depressing it is hard to conceive 
England tries to jnstify herself by the claim 
that she can rale the Indian people better 
than they can rule themselves This is the 
claim of autocracy the world over 

What tends most surely to destroy th^ 
physical strength of a man is the absence of 
the possibility of physical exercise The 
most brilliant minds may bo reduced to 
dulloes^, and the most powerful to weakness, 
owing to lack of opportunities for activity 
Jnst so nothing else so effectually weakens 
and degrades a people as the loss of liberty 
and tbo power of self direction The highest 
end of government is not law , it is not 
even order and peace Those may be present 
under the most monstrous tyranny The 
highest purpose o't goveromon’i *fnn crmVwis 
of the capacity for self government The 
snSicient condemnation of all vassalage and 
of all government of weaker peoples by 
stronger is. that thus the weaker peoples are 
deprived of theic right to plan for themselves, 
and to work out their own self developraent 

This IS something which the better minds 
of India feel very deeply B-peeially is it 
felt by ambitious, earnest educated youog 
men, who want to make the mist of their 
lives, who desire to do something for their 
commnnitiea and their country, and to bf^ 
come leaders in movements for social, 
industrial, educational, political and other 
reforms . 

On every hand such young men are mot 
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Ijy the fact that neither they nor the people 
«re free. They are for ever under foreign 
masters. If they make plans for pablic 
imptorements, their plans can come to nothing 
withont the assent and co-operation of the 
Government, because it has all power. The 
very fact that the plans are initiated and 
-carried on by Indians — by “natives,” is most 
-often likely to be regarded as a sofficient 
reason why the Government shonld ignore or 
-oppose them. The Government wants it 
understood that it never follows “native” 
lead, it never welcomes, or if it can help it, 
even tolerates, native initiative, unless for 
the sake of policy it has to do so in compara- 
tively small matters. That would lower its 
'“dignity.” That would destroy its “prestige” 
The government stands on the lofty height 
not only of snpreme power, bat of sapreme 
-wisdom, and it cannot stoop to be instrocted 
or directed even to have suggestions made 
to it, by the “inferior” people of the land, who. 
of conree, do not know what ts go^ for 
them or what the conotry requires. 

• Thus initiative on the part of the people 
is chilled and killed. They soon leam to say, 
“"What is the use ?” Educated youog men. 
who, in free lands where the people have a 
voice, would look forward to ioSuential public 
life, to careers of public usefulness and service 
io doing something of value for their country, 
have in India little or no such possibility 
before them. They have no couutry. The 
English rnle it, monopolize it, treat the 
Indians as strangers and foreigners io it 
King George calls it, “My Indian Empire.” 
And when Indians presume to interest them- 
selves wholeheartedly and earnestly in 
public matters aud make suggestions as to 
reforms and imptovements which in any quite 
vital way touch politics, they may find them- 
selves in danger of being arrested and sent 
to prison as pestilent "agitators” and “sedi- 
tionists” or if they escape that, then they 
are likely either to be ignored, receiving no 
co-operation and no encouragement from the 
snperior powers, or else they get the virtual 
reply : “Mind your own business. MTio are 
yon, that you presnme to teach ns how to 
•manage this country ?” 

Sir Henry Cotton tells os that the British 
policy in India has always been to disconrage 
and so far as possible to supress, native 
ability and native initiative. He tells ns of 
hearing Sit 'WiliiaTa Harcouit say in a speech 
.in the House of Commons: 


"The officials at the head of the Oovemnient of 
India have never encouraged men of ability and 
force of character. They have always hated and 
discouraged vudependent and oneinal talent, and 
have always loved and promoted docile and unpre- 
tending mediocrity. This policy they have 
mheritcd from the Roman Tarqumins Superbus. 
Although they have not actually ‘cut off the heads’ 
of the 'tall poppies,’ they have taken other and 
mote merciful means of ■removing’ any persons of 
dangerous political eminence.”* 

I shall never forget an experience I once 
had in Poona. I was there attending the 
session of the Indian Natioual Congress. One 
afternoon I went out for a stroll with a company 
of young men who were students in the 
Fhrgnsou College After walking an hour 
or so we all sat down under a great tree for 
a loog talk. They were keen-minded, earnest 
fellows, all of them desirous of making 
something worthwhile of their lives, and all 
ambitious to serve their country. But in a 
land where everything was in the bands of 
foreign roasters, how could they do either ? 
It. Ignoring their country's seeds and for- 
gettiog her sorrows, they would consent to 
be docile servants of their alien rulers, 
shaping their education so as to fit themselves 
for employment as clerks, aeconutauts and 
sabordinate helpers of one kind or another 
in the offices of the Government or of British 
merchants, then places would be opened for 
them where they could gain at least a meagre 
Iiviog, with the hope of some slight adveuce- 
ment later, and thus their paths for the future 
would probably be fairly smooth- • 

But if, standing on their own feet as men, 
they determined to shape for themselves 
independeot careers, and to make their lives . 
of real service to the land they loved,— what 
was there for them ? This was the pathetic, 
the tragic question, asked by all those young 
men, again and again and again. The Govern- 
ment had many low positions — too low to be 
accepted by Englishmen — to offer them, and 
a v«vy tew ialrly bigb woes. Bui all 

persons permitted to occupy these positions 
must give up their patriotism and their 
manhood, keep out of politics, be loyal to 
the alien Government, that is, must not 
criticise it or advocate any vital reforms, 
and be dumb and docile servants and 
satellites of their British lords, Conld these 
earnest, patriotic, splendid young sons of 
India, of the holy “Mother” whom they 
loved and worshipped, stoop to this humi- 
liation and this shame? 


* led an and Heme Memories,” Chapter XXI. 
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Alas’ that afternoon I realj7ed as I nerer 
had done before how bitter, bitter a thing 
it IS for educated yonng men, m whose 
breasts burn the fires of a patriotism as true 
and as holy as was ever felt by any English- 
man or American, to know that they have 
no coantry, to jealize that their country, as 
dear to them as their hres, has been taken 
by force and is held in subjection by the 
sword of the foreigner ’ 

This Poona cxperienoe illustrates and 
emphasizes the undeniable fact that one of 
the very grave evils of British rule in India 
IS its influence in crushing out the native 
genius of the Indian people — thus robbing 
not only India but also mankind of something 
very precious Theie is nothing in Ih^ 
world that is of higher value, and therefore 
that should be more sedulously guarded 
than genius—fhe peculiar geniu*’ of nations 
and of races, and there is nothiog which 
when destroyed is a more serious or a more 
irreparable loss 

Writes James Russell Lowell 
All nations have their message from on high 
Each the Messiah of some vital thought 
lor the fulhimeat aad delight of men 
One has to teach that labor is divine 
Another freedom and another mind. 

And all that Qod la open eyed and just 
Aye each a message has from God’s great heart 
And each is needed for the vortd i great life " 
Who cau estimate how great would have 
been the disaster to humanity, if, by foreign 
domination or otherwise, the genius of Greece 
bad been cut off before it reached its 
splendid flowering m art and literature ? 


I will not compare the genius of India 
with that of Greece, although some eminent 
scholars both in Europe and America have 
done so But I will say, what no one wiU 
deny, that no other nation in Asia has shown 
in the past so rich and splendid an lotellec 
foal aod spiritual genius as ludia has mani- 
fested in many forms and throughout a long 
senes of centuries That genius should be 
preserved, fostered, and developed, not only 
for the sake of the Indian people, but for 
mankind’s sake, for civilization’s sake, as a 
precious contribution to the world’s higher 
life 

How can this be dpne? What is the 
indispensable condition of the efflorescence, 
nay, of the very existence of genius any 
where? It is freedom But India is not 
free This is her calamity , it is also th& 
worM’s calamity So Jong as she continues 
to be humiliated, crippled, emasculated by 
being held in bondage to a foreign power, 
by being robbed of her proper place among 
the nations, by being deprived of the right 
to direct herself and shape her own career. 
It will be impossible, id the very nature of 
things, for her genius to nse to its best, or 
anything like its best, and thus for her to 
make that important intellectual and spiritual 
contribution to the world’s civilization that 
her past history gives the world the right 
to expect and demand ThUa we see that 
India’s freedom is a matter of concern not 
to herself alone, but to mankmi Her 
bondage is a worli disaster— an offence against 
tbe world’s higher life 


ISHWAROHANDKA VIDYASAGAR AS AN EDUOATIONIST 

(Ba^ed on unpubltshed State Becords) 


By BRAJBNDRANATH BANERJI 


■o ♦!,(. 18th century saw a revolution id the 
T^Sfitical history of Bengaf. the 19th 
i ^ iiTv saw another and equally far- 
5 - revolution ID our life and thought 
leacbiog , change has been rightly called 

abis 'eco°d ch 

the Bcnajssa -ggf not only were our 
the ®“®'!f\,ngdoms m utter dissolution, bat 

indigenous xiub 


out society also was decayed and our 
meduovai civiJ/astion was dead The old 
order was dead, but the new order did not 
como into being till seventy five years after 
tho battle of Plassey, te, la the age of Lord 
William Bentinck 

Tms bencficlcnt revolution in intellect 
and morals received its start from Rajah 
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Rammohoo R>>y. It went on gathering force 
and Tolntne till it created a new Uteralora, 
a new faith, a new social organization and 
a new political life — in short, a new ciriliza- 
tion in India. 

lo the intellectual sphere it took two 
lorms first the acquisition of the new learn- 
ing and scientific method of the West, and 
secondly the recovery of the literatore 
thought and spirit of onr ancient forefathers 
in their true and pare original form. In 
both of these fields Ishwarchandia Vidyasagat 
took a leading part He was not only the 
first great critical Sanskrit scholar among 
the modern Bengalis, he was also the fonnder 
of vernacular edncation on sound modem 
lines and the creator of the first English 
college conducted entirely by Indians Great 
as Tidyasagar admittedly was as a social 
reformer and philanthropist, ha was not less 
great as an educational pioneer in two very 
important and ootried fields A study of 
this aspect of his career from original 
records is, therefore, a source of instracUou 
to us, who are easefally reaping where he 
sowed with so much toil and anxiety 

Ishwarebandra was boro on 26th ^ptetnber 
1820 at the village of Birsiogba, in the 
district of Midnapor He gave promise of 
future greatness at a veryeatlr age. Following 
the tradition of his family, bis father 
Tbakurdas Danerji considered it his duty to 
educate the boy in tbe Sanskrit lore Ishnar- 
Chandra, when 9 years of age, was admitted 
(I June 182'j), into tbe Government Sanskrit 
College in Calcutta, where be studied 12 
years and 5 months and made himself 
thotonghly proficient in gtaininat, lileialnte, 
rhetoric, arithmetic, logic, theology and law. 
His college career was all along brilliBot 
and, when at the age of 21 be left tbe 
.Sanskrit College (early in December 1S41), 
his Professors marked their high apprecia- 
tion of his uncommon merits and attainments 
by bestowing on him the title of Tidijasagar 
or ‘Ocean of Learning’ 

Soon after leaving college, Yidyasagar 
secured employment in the literary and 
edncational line in which be was afterwards 
td become so pre-eminent On the death of 
lladhnsndan Tarkalankar on 9th November 
1811 the office of the Sherishtadar of the 
Bengali Department in the College of Fort 
IViiiiam became vacant, and Ishwarchandra 
stood as a candidate for the post Capt. 
Marshall, the Secretary of this college, who 
very much identified himself with the 


activities of tbe Government Sanskrit College- 
*a!so, was aware of Ishwarchandra 's brilliant 
career as a stodent and recommended him 
to the Government in the following terms: 


“2. I beg to recommend, for the situation of 
Bengal Sherishtadar, Ishwarchandra Tidyasagar 
whose acantrcinents are similar to those of the 
late Sh^nshtadar as appears by the uadJcmentioned 
certificates whiHi he holds, liz 

1st A certificate from the Government Sanskrit 
College of very good proficiency in every branch 
of literatore taught at that mstitntion. [ Dated 4th 
December, 1841 ] 

2Qd Oao from the Hindu Law Committee 
of eminent knowledge of Hindu law and. 
qualification to hold the situation of Law Pandit in 
any of the Court of Jodicature, and 

drd Oao from the Esaminers of the College of 
Furl \^tum of quihfication to instruct the students 
in the Sanskrit and Bingali 

Ishwarchandra p issesses also a moderate 
knowledge of English of which he acquired the 
rudiments in the Eoglish class of the Sana krit 
College but he was unable conveniently to improve' 
his knowledge after tbe abolition of thit class. He 
beaN a high character for respectability of conduct 
and for indnstnons bibits "• 


Government approved of tbe seleotion and 
Yidyasagar was appointed to tbe post on 20th 
December. 18(1, on a monthly salary of Rs. 
50 This was the staitiog-point lu the active 
career of tbe greatest educationist of modern 
Bengal 

Capi Marshall was highly pleased with the 
work of his Sherishtadar ; indeed, he found' 
io him a very useful hand. The more he 
came in contact with tbe Pandit, the more was- 
be charmed with bis keen intellect, profound' 
knowledge, bold and persistent spirit, un- 
tiring energy and, above all, his excellent 
character. While in the College of Fort 
William Yidyasagar came into close looch 
not only with the best Eoglishmen in Calcutta, 
but also with many respectable Indians. It was 
through Capt. Marshall that Dr. Houat, the- 
Secretary to the Council of Education, first 
came to know Yidyasagar and he aiterwards 
became his benefactor through life. 

YidyasagaPs appointment in the Fort' 
William College was really a turning-point 
in his career, as it induced him to undertake 
a thorough study of English, in which 
language he soon became remarkably proficient 

In 181G the Government Sanskrit College 
lost two of its worthies. Rammanikya Yidya- 
lankar. Assistant Secretary, and Pandit Jai- 


• Letter from G T. Jlirshall. Secretary of the 
College of Fort William, dated 27th Deoember 
1341, to G. A Boshby, Secretarv to the Govern- 
ment of General Dept. E»nc M^^etllancout 

Ao. 674, \ ol. No 17, pp. 22-23, also p. 124 
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ROpal Tarkalankar Profe'sor of Sahitya 
(Literature) died in March and April respee* 
lively They were pandits of great eminence, 
and their lo'is was severely felt, because 
orthodox pandits of such high reputo could 
not he prevailed upon under the then un- 
certain conditions of service to offer them 
selves as candidates for such appointments 
Dr Mouat, Secretary to the Council of 
Education, consulted Marshall Secretary to 
the College of Fort William on the subject 
of appointing an Assistant Secretary for the 
Government San«knt College who must combine 
u knowledge of Sanskrit with that of English and 
be capable of effecting improvements in the 
existing condition of the college Marshall at 
once recommended Vidyasagar for the post 
thereupon the Council of Fducatiou appointed 
him Assistant Secretary of the Sanskrit 
College m April 1846 on R<5 50 a month 
Vidyasagar was succeeded in the College of 
Fort William by his second brother, Dina- 
handbu Nyayaratna, a distinguished ex student 
of the Government Sanskrit College, who took 
up his duties on 4th April 1816* 

After Vidyasagar bad joined the Sanskrit 
Gollege, its Secretary, Rassomoy Dutt was 
willing to appoint him to the vacant chair 
of Sanskrit Literature (Sahitya) Although 
the acceptance of the post would have meant 
an addition of Hs 40 to bis monthly income 
be declined it in favour of his old class- 
friend, Madanmohan Tarkalankar (Head 
Fandit Ktishnagar College) who was 
accordingly selected 

Vidyasagar began his work in the Saostril 
College with great zeal He soon drew 
up an improved plan of studies, mostly from 
data furnished by the Secretarv Rassomoy 
Dutt Major Marshall, who had conducted 
the Scholarship Examinatiou at the Sanskrit 
College in September 1846 reinarked in his 
report on the performances of the competitors* 

The Assistant Secretary consulted me some 
time ago on a pan of studj which he bad 
prepared at a great sacrifice of time and labour 
The suegestions therein contained appeared to 
1 Iv ludicious and the scheme altogether seemed 
well adapted to produce order to save Ume mm 
) secure to each subject of study the d«nw of 
attention which it deserves as such I would beg 
stronglv to recommend the Council to give it a 
tnaJ If I am not much mistaken the result 
would prove highly satisfactory 

The Secretary of the Sanskrit College 
submitted the chief recommendations contained 


• Oeneral Dej t Proceedings 15th Apiil 181C 
Nos 37 38 


m Vidyasagir’s report to the Council of 
Education who approved of them According 
to these recommendations the period of 
study in the Sanskrit College was extended 
from 12 to 15 years, and some modifications 
were made in the routine and subjects of 
instruction * 

Unfortunately Vidya«agar could not 
continue long in the Sanskrit College His 
drastic reforms made the Secretary nervous 
and when some of his suggestions were 
disapproved, Vidyasagar reseated iL He 
had been honestly working for the well 
being of the college and the moment he 
received a check in his reforming career, 
he lost all interest in his work This was a 
trait of his character A cooscientions 
worker, Vidyasagar thought it his duty to 
resign the office of Assistant Secretary, and 
repealed attempts failed to dissuade him 
from taking this stop He was a man of 
independent spirit and strong determination 
He seems to have severed his connection 
with the Sanskrit College in the second 
week of July 1847, as we find from the 
record* that Taranath Bachaspati, Professor 
of Grammar 1st Class officiated as Assistant 
Secretary from 17th July to 30th November 
1847 in addition to his usual duties for 
which he was allowed to draw half me 
salary of the Assistant Secretary, tix Rs* 
25 out of the savings effected f 

But Vidyasagar had really been an 
acquisition to the College of Fort TViHiani 
and Major Marshall soon found an opportn 
nity for reinstating him The vacancy which 
Vidyasagar was asked to fill rouses out 
interest even at this distant date. Dnrga 
ebaran Banerji of Taltola (the father of bir 
Surendranath Banerji) was the head writer 
and cashier in the College of Fort William 
Wt he had in addition to bis college 
duties attended the Medical College lectures 
as a casual student for some time and now 
resolved to set up as an independent medical 
practitioner So, he sent in his letter m 
resignation to Major Marshall on loth 
January 18i^ Vidyasagar succeeded Dnrga 
charan on 1st March 1849, after depositing 
the necessary security of Rs 5000 on a 
monthly salary of Ks.SQ § ^ 


* Oeneral Pcporl on Ptilbe InstrwUon tn tU 
Lover Prottnees of tie Bengal Pre^dewy for 
/«■#«-#■* (May 1840— Apnl ISiO PP 30 41 

t Fducalton Consnllalton 12 h January 1^5 

'"'Vcolto "f 55? 

Jlf,«felfaneo«* M 5 S PV 53“^ CoO 
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In November 1850 the Sanstrit College 
ost another of its luminaries, when Pandit 
lladanmohan Tarkalanbar resigned the chair 
of Sahitya, on being appointed Provincial 
Pandit of the iinrshidabad Circle. Ishwar- 
chandra Yidyasagar was appointed in his 
place. Tidyasagar was at first unwilling to 
accept this post, but Dr. Monat induced him 
to consent, on the understanding that the 
Council of Education would ere long vest 
him with the executive powers of the Principal • 
This would find an excellent outlet for the 
energies of a man of his stamp and it was 
a happy day for Bengal when he resigned 
the office of head writer and cashier of the 
College of Fort William on 4th December 
1850, t Slid was appointed the Professor of 
Literature. 

Immediately after assnmiog the chair of 
Sahitya, Vidyasagar was directed (5 Dec. 
1850) by the Council of Education to draw 
up a report ou the existing state of the 
Sanskrit College, and to suggest measures 
lot making the institutiou more eScieot and 
useful He accordingly framed (he tells us) 
as 'the results of a long and anxious 
consideration of the subject,' a detailed 
report, which advocated many changes in 
the system of the lostitotion, and on Idth 
December 1850 submitted it to the Conncil 
with the hope "that the happy and speedy 
lesnlts, under an efficient and steady super* 
vision, would be, that the college would 
become a scat of pure and profound Sanskrit 
learoing, and at the same time a nursery 
of improved vernacular literatnro. and of a 
teachers thoronghly qualified to disseminate 
that literatnre amongst the masses of their 
fellow-countrymen.” § 

Vidyasagar was just the kind of man 
of whom the Council stood ,in need at the 
time. His able report was of great help to 
ftem They were seriously consiclenng the 
question of re-organiziug the Sanskrit College. 
And DOW the only obstacle to the accomplish- 
ment of this desire was removed by the 
resignation in December 18 lO of Rassomoy 
Dnlt, the Secretary of the college, as will 

• An'bnr'a Note to the 11th eda. of Belal 
Panr^hob'i'g'halu 

1 C-iii-’t.* I'f Fort William Proedgs.— Ifome 
llh^Ilantoux A'o 57C p. 315 

§ ThH report is printed in extenso on t>p 7C- 
8" of Sabal Cbiodra Mura’s Isivr Chfindra 


be seen from the following letter of Dr. 
Monat to the Bengal Government: 

"The Gavernment is alreadv aware, from my 
commanication No. 574 ditei 27th ilirch 1850 
regardiQS tho re-orgiQi2itioa_ of the Calcutta 
Mtdtasa. of the principles which the Conocil of 
Bldcalion deem essential for the efficient control 
and maoi^ement of the colleges entrosted to 
their charge. They are of opinion that the 
official heads of those institutions shonld be 
present within their walls daring the working 
hourt of the day. that they should be capable of 
ukiQS part m the instructive duties of the college, 
and ba able to exercise a strict personal supervision 
over every department. 

In regard to the Oriental colleges it is 
considered absolutely necessary that the controlling 
officers should be well aoqnimted with the 
language and literature of the respective Institutions 
ns. Arabic, Persian, and Urdu for the Madrasa : 
Sanskrit aod Bengali for the Sanskrit College. 

The application of these pnocipies has already 
received the sanction of the Oovemment in the 
case of the 5Udra$aof which Dr. Spreoger, the 
most emtoent Arabic scholar in the country, has 
been appointed the Principal. 

It was the wish of the Council at the same 
time to have re-organized the Sanskrit College and 
to have placed tt on exactly the same foettas as 
the Madrasa. bot a difficulty arose from the tenure 
of the office of Secretary by Babu Rassomoy Dutt, 
who could not consistently with the discharge 
of bis other public occupations nadertaka the 
duties of Pfiocipal. nor would he probably have 
been disposed to accept the office, even if the 
Conncil Dvl considered him eligible for it. 

The office of Secreiaty has been held for the 
last ten years bv Babu Rassomoy Dutt, who has 
discharged its duties as efficiently as could be 
expected from an officer unacquainted with, or at 
all events poss»s>ing only a limited knowledge of 
Sansknt . whose whole day was occupied in the 
performance of arduous and responsible dnties m 
another office, and who could seldom or never 
have been present in the institution during its 
woHiing hours, or been able to rectify the abuses 
likely in such ciicumstAnces to occur. 

The conseqaence of this has been that the 
discipline of the college has become relaxed, little 
or no i«luace cun be placed in its registers of 
attendinco ; there is some reason to believe that 
a GcUUous system of admitbng pupils to swell the 
anpireuX num’oec on Yne ro'fts has obutned, and 
tlie institution ejnerally is not m tne sound, healthy, 
efficient state which the Council desire. 

It IS already onept the most costly colleges in 
Bengal, as the students contribute no schooling 
fee^ toward its expenses. 

, Under a more vigorous and efficient role it 
might be rendered of much, service in the great 
movement now takuig place to create a vernacular 
literature for Bengal, and to enrich the language 
of the Presidency. 

^The only.obstado to the re-organixation of the 
college having been removed by the resignation 
of Babn hassoraoy Dutt, the CXiuodl beg to reeom- 
meod tho following changes for the sanction of 
Oovecament 

Had there been an European officer available as 
.well^ ' with Sanskrit, as Dr. Sprenger 
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IS with Arab e the Cccrcil Tvotild have preferred 
his appoiotmeot a" Held of the Sanskrit College 
hut as this is out of the question the Gotmal are 
compelled to adopt such means as are availaol® 

They therefo’e suggest that the Sansknt 
College be placed on eiaetlv the same foptiog as 
Madra^a by the creation of the office of Principal 
and the abolition of the offices of Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary 

For the office of Principal by far the fiUesl 
person known to the Council or to those well 
acquainted with the subject whom they have con 
suited IS Pandit Ishwarciaiidta Sbatma who has 
been recently appointed to the Professorehip of 
Sahitya He is not only a first rate S^skrit 
scholar but 19 well acquainted with Eogheb and 
IS considered the most elegant Bengali scholar in 
the Presidency 

Hi9 translat on of Oamberss Btograplj and 
the Betal Panehabinsskah are used lo all the 
Government colleges and schools in Bengali as 
text books and he has for several years past 
conducted the SauskritCollege SoholaT&hip Etaminv 
tions to the entire satisfaction of the Council 
He IS in addition a man of an amount of deci 
Sion and energy of character rarely met with in 
a native of Beogal-qualities essential to the 
proper discharge of the function^ of a Principal 
His appointment would vacate the chair of 
Sahitya to which the Council recommend the 
present Assistant Secretary (Shnshchandra 
Vidyaratnai who was the second candidate on the 
list when Ishwaicbandra succeeded dladanmobaa 
Tarkalankar 

These changes will involve no increase of 
erpense as the salaries of the Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary amounting to Company s 
Rs 150 per mensem will suffice lor the remunera 
ton of the Principal and the new Professor of 
Sahitya would draw the existing salary of that 
office 

Pending the sanction of Government to (nese 
changes the Council have rel eyed Babu Rassomoy 
Dutt from the duties of Secretary and placed the 
control of the college m the hands of Pandit 
Ishwarchandra Sharma * t 

Government sanctioned the Councils pro 
posal (“>2 January ISol) f The offices of 
the Secretary and Assistant Secretary were 
abolished and Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar was 
made Principal of the college on a monlbly 
salary of Rs 150 from 22nd January 1851 § 
The suggestions contained in the report sub 
nutted by the Pandit were approved by the 
Council and ordered to be adopted in the 
next session October 1851 — September 1852 


• Letter from i J Ifonat Secretary to the 
Conncil of Education to J P Grant, Secretary to 
the Govemnient of Bergal dated Fort vVilliatn 
4ih January 18al — £■(/! caf«o/» Comullaiion 29 
January 16,*1 Vo 3 

t Fdi eatton Con 29 January 18 j1 Vo 4 


I Ixilter from the Under-Sccrefary to the 
Govemnient of Bengal to I and t I«hwarefaandra 
Shaitri, dateil ‘”nd January I80I —EV/iieofton Con 
^ Jannary liwl No o 


In fact the Council of edncafion seem to 
have given him full powers at this stage to 
remodel reform and simplify Sanskrit ^oca 

tion 

The history of the Sanskrit College for 
the years I80I to 1853 is virtually the 
history of the re organization effected in it 
by Vidya«agaT, who had to work hard in 
order to raise this seat of Hindu learning 
in the public estimation and to place it on 
the more efficient footing required by the 
general advance of education iq the conntry* 
The laxity of discipline in the college 
attracted his notice first of all Strict and 
steady attention was now paid to ensure 
regularity of attendance to put a stop to 
students constantly leaving their classes on 
trivial pretences and to prevent needless 
noise talking and general confusiou He 
abolished (he practice of closing the institu 
lion on (he lunar days~Ashtatnt 
Pratipad— twice every fortnight and fixed 
Sunday for closing the college once a week 
as in clbet GosbinTnent insVilulions 

The privilege of reading 10 the Sanskrit 
College had been confined to Brahman and 
Vaidya students only f bot m July 1851 
Yidyasagar desiron» of promoting education 
among all bis countrymen extended it to 
tbe Eayastba caste and finally m December 
1854 threw its doors open to respectable 
Hindus of all castos without restriction 
In January 1862 Yidyasagar brought 
the claims of his institution prominently 
before the Council of Education in the hope 
that they would use their influence to induce 
the Government to afford that encouragement 
to the qualified passed students of the 
Sanskrit College which had already been 
extended to those of the Hindu College and 
tbe Calcutta Madrasa. He wrote — 

It 13 well known that several distimruislied 
pup Is of the H ndu College^ and some of the 


• I have not succeeded in tracinir the proceed 
incs of the Council of Education (150 folio vn nines) 
eithet in tbe Benfral Goverament s Record Room 
or m the office of the Director of P iblic Inatmo- 
tion which succeeded that body m Jan lary I85o 
These records when unearthed, will bring to bght 
much mteresUoff correspondence and many 
repoits of N idy^aiar relatina to the re-modellBij 
of the Sanskrit Colkse dunce the years lSoI-51 
I ha^ of TOuise read the leUers addressed b> 
the Council to the Bengal Government on matters 
which necessitated a reference to it 

t Yidyasagar dealt fully with the iniustico of 
this mtnction in 1 3 report tn tho Cotinoa of 
Mucation dafpl ■’uiluch 15)1(8 C Mitras 
iKljavaoar p 91) 
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Midnsi have been hono-ired by Government with 
appointments as Deputy lla^istraUs. hat snch 
(avouT has in no instance been eTtended towards 
the pnp'ls of the Sanslrit Coitese. Tnoosh the 
majority of these pupils, it must be admitted, are 
not in affluent circumstances, still it nmat bo 
borne tn mmd that they are all drafleil Imm the 
most intcllurent and respected classes of the 
Hindu commiinitr and tint not a few amon? them 
enjov an indisoi.tahlv hmh and respectable position 
in native society. There is. however, no doabt 
that the eda&itioa received at the Hindu Colleeo 
is superior and it is to be esoeoted ihit the 
1 students of that institution should receive creater 
consideration. Hut I would beg leave to submit 
that the qualifications of the students of the 
Sanskrit College are at least equal to those of the 
students of tb® Madrasa In both macs the study 
of a classical Onentai language forms the basis of 
the educational coar«e, and a fair proficiency in 
Eoulish is encontasjed as an adiunct. which » 
attained bv a f-'w la each of these institutions. 
The Sanskrit College has, however one imoortant 
advantage over every other collegiate establishmeot 
The course of study here adopted enables its 
students to acquire a thorough linowleize and a 
coraolete mastery of the Bengali languag*. id which 
the hnsiaess of the mofussil ti transacted 

Under the«e eircumstaaces I trust f may be 
excused for bringing thas promineatly the claims 
of the lostitutioa uader my charge to the notice 
of the Conned of Education whose powerful 
inflnenoe I hope mav be used to induce the 
Oovernmant of Beogil to show that coosidemtion 
and to alTord that enconragemeot to the Sanskrit 
College which have alrealv been extended to other 
educational lostuutioos Tne principles of equal 
and impartial but discrimiaatiog eacoaragement to 
the several Oaverament colleges being once 
admitted it would not be diSLcule to eeVc a few 
weiueluoitel put atudenci of the Sissbrit 
College who would be found in every way qualified 
to enter the service as Depaty ilagistrates.' • 

Althongh the subject was necessarily 

beyond the jarisdiction of the Conocil. yet 
"in deference to the ability and zeal of the 
Principal in advancing the interests of the 
institution over which he presided”, they did 
not deem it right to withhold bis commaoica- 
tioD from tho Govemmeott 
• The Government gave a favourable reply 
and the Council was informed that the claims 
oi qna\ified sludeuts from the ^aDshiit 
College would be considered equally with 
those of the schol.srs of other i nstitutions § 

• Letter from Nhwarchandra Sharma, Principal 
of the Sanskrit Colteee. to F. J. Jlonat. Seerc'ary 
to the Connell of Education, dated Fort tVitliam 
13 Jany. \So2-— Education Con. 15 April I852.Nodt. 

1" Letter from the Secretary to the Council of 
Eilueation, to the Secretarr to tho Government of 
Beneal. dated 3 >^mh. lSo2.~Ejucation Qm. J5 
Apnl 18o2, No. 2. 

§ Letter from the Secretary to the Government 
of UeDBai. to the Secretary to the Oonnal ot 
EMncatioo dated I5th April. 1852.— fifiiea/ww Gm. 
15 April 1852. Na 4, 

33Vs— 2 


The Sinskrit College, from its foundation 
in 18i4. was a free iuntitution aud, as such, 
was snbject to many incooveniences and 
abases. Vidyasagar now songht to remedy 
these evils. 

“It was the practice with some pupils to procure 
admission into the Ssn^krit College and to run 
away in the course of a few months. Their 
gnardunst fiodng the Sansknt College a free 
institutiOQ u>ed to gel them admitted into it, and 
to withdraw them as soon as they found oppoctuni- 
tics of procuring 'or them an entrance to an 
English school There were others again who 
frequently absented themselves without leave, and 
thereby had thmr names struck off the roll. This 
wasno sooner done, than they, or Iheir guardians, 
importuned so much for re-admissioo, that in 
many cases it became irksome to refuse the 
favonr.” 

To guard against these practices, to effect 
a marked improvement in the regularity of 
attandance. and. to exclude the iasincete 
vupils from the benefits of reading free, 
Vidyasagat introduced a fee of Ks. 2 for 
adramion or re-admissioo in August 1852. 
This measure was intended to gradually pave 
the way for the introduction of the school 
tee system, which cams into force aller Iblh 
Jooe 185t, when every pnpil admitted was 
required to pay a fee of Be 1 per mensem, 
only a limited number of free studeatsbips 
beiog reserved for poor boys The introduotloa 
of ibe fee system had a benefioial effect on 
students of a vacillating nature, and gave the 
mueb-oeeded impetns to improvement of 
educational institutions specially by enforcing 
regolar attendance. 

An improved system of study was set 
afoot In the Sanskrit College in November 
1S51. The Grammar Department was re- 
Djedelled Previons to November 1854, 
Bopadov’s 3[agd/tabodk had been used in the 
Sanskrit College as a text-boot. Yonng pnpils, 
who had to begin their stody of Sanskrit 
with this very difficult grammar written in 
Sanskrit, had to spend four or five years 
over it and, unable to comprehend its contents 
they merely learnt by tote what their instruct 
tors said. Thus, when they proceeded to 
stndy the Sanskrit classics in the Literature 
Class Uiey had not been so well-grounded in 
the language ns expected. Vidyasagar fnlly 
realized the difficulty of the students, and 
adopted the students’ mother-tongue as the 
medium of teaching Sanskrit grammar. Ho 
discontinued the stndy of Mugdhahodh and 
lOtrodnced in Us place Fpn^arana Kavmndi. 
of Ontlines of Sanskrit Grammar written in 
Bengali, and three Sanskrit Headers {liijupaihX 
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containing graduated selections in prose and 
Terse The remodelled system* prored a 


* This -was noticed m the Gounc I of Edncation s 
Annual Report on the SansVnt College for the 
Se«s on 18o2 j3 

It IS unfortunate that the detailed reports which 
the Council issued annually on the Sans^it 
College are not forthcomm'' Copies of these 
reports used to he submitted bj the Council for 
transmission to the Secretary India Honse bat 
they are not available here although they can be 


great saccosS and a student of ordinary 
ability did not require more than three 
years to complete the course 

Thus Vidyasagar solved the difficulties m 
the way of studying Sanskrit but he had 
yet to re organize the English Department 

(3b be concluded) 

read m an abstract form in the General RepoH on 
Public Inslnielion in the Lower Frounces of 
Bengal Presidency 


POPULATION AND SUBSISTENCE IN INDIA 


Bt C I* ZOT3HI M a A 8 (London) 


I T is now more than a century since 
Malthns published his famous Essay on 
the Principle of Population in which he 
established the theorv that in every country 
popnlation tended to outrun the means of 
subsistence Restated that popnlation increased 
in geometrical progression while the means 
01 ■eubsistence increased in arithmetic progres 
Sion and that such checks as wars epidemics 
famines and immorality only held in abeyance 
the danger of over popnlation Malthns 
further argned that humanity would do well to 
restrict the growth of its numbers by having 
reconrse to such social legislations as would 
be calculated to postpone the age of marriage 
and discourage improvident marriages m 
other word® he wanted people to volnoUtily 
restr ct the growth of population by Birth 
tcntrol It IS needless to discuss whether 
Malthus was right for since he promulgated 
his theory much water has flowed under the 
bridge and time and experience have amply 
proved that although the exact matbemctical 
data on which Malthns based his law may be 
misleading his mam contention is true The 
indnstrial nations of Europe had long ao-o 

reached their maximumliraitof population and 

f they are able to support yet larger nnmbers 
It is because of their indaatnal advance that 
they have made and the political power that 
they have acquired which have given them an 
evdusivo command over the surplus food 
prodnets of other countries UlUmatelv 
therefore the population which a conntS caJ 

Sn-erml M QhiIb 

dilTerent India is mainly an a"Ticnltaral 

“v" reqmrSmSte 

V a^ncnltural produce. She must produce 


food stuffs sufficient to feed her teeming 
millions Her industrial development is 
practically nil by the side of Europe and 
before she reaches that level of develop 
meot in her industrial products whereby she 
may be able to command the food Oj 
other conntnes she must face the problem of 
having to feed her own population exclusive 
ly by bet own produce Let us now examine 
whether the total production of food grains is 
or is noL sufficient to meet the total lequive 
ments of her population Working out the 
actual nnmbers from the Census Report for 
1921 there are m India— 


99 83^ 096 men over 15 years of age 
, ^6o7,077 women 

and 134^§S07 children tinder 


Hence at 2 lbs per day of cereals 
|wr man we want 
1V» lbs per day of cereals per 
woman we want 
1 lb per day of cereals per 
child we want 


33 ■’77 360 tons 
27014879 
20 742.218 


or grand total of cereal reouirements 81 
0b4 462 tons 

Now the average (1900 1922) total grain 
resources of India are— 


Rice 

W heat 

l^riey 

Jowar 

Itaira 

RaCT 

Maze. 


(in million tons) 

3 less ■’ 

87 1 


esported- 


Total 7C 0 45 

Of a net available food gram snoply m the 
country 71 C million tons per annum 
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Bat ont of tbo total prodaction we most 
dedact 10 p. c. 

by way of waste i. e. 7 C million tons, 
retuirements for cattle, i. e. 12.2 million tons. 

for seeds.— *-2.0 
and eiycTts 45 

2C3 

This gives os a total net available cereal 
snpply in India on an average of 76.0—263 
or 4S.7 million tons against the total cereal 
reqnirments of 81 million tons odd. This 
means a deficit in food*snpply only of 40 pa 
From the above figore we are driven to 
the obvions and nnavoidable conclnsion that 
the Indian people are onderfcd. Or to give 
a mathematical turn to this statement we 
may say that either one in every three 
iodividnal mnst go hungry ; or every one 
mnst eat one ont of every three meals 
necessary to him. This is the condition of 
the Indian people which acconnts for tbcir 
progressive deterioration in pysique and 
energy. The circle of their misery is 
complete. The Indian people cannot prodoce 
suScient for hceplog tbeir soul and body 
together— what to say of providing other 
comforts of life— because they are lacking 
in strength and energy bordering as they do 
on the verge of starvation. 

And yet the champions of Griflsb rule 
in India have maintained Invariably that it 
has been of notold blessings to India, that 
India is prosperous and contented and that 
Pax Bcitannica is largely responsible lor 
better sanitation, peace, increased efficiency 
of hospitals in saving lives and better 
provision against famines. It is indeed an 
irony ot fato that in this land ol starvation 
and destitution these people should see signs 
of amazing wealth. It is not conceivable why 
these people ghoald fight shy of the fact 
that it is Pax Bntannica which has heaped 
upon a country— that cannot even feed its 
xfWB people at the 'inwest stanharA — an 
enormous burden of taxes. Borne Charges, 
heavy charge of costly administraUon — and 
what not — that only go to make the life of 
the people progressively miserable driving 
them to the pitiless edge of destitotion 
and suck the very life*bIood of the country. 
Let me quote here a few persons of aothority 
who have studied the real conditions in India 
so as to enfold the real India to which the 
champions of Pax Brifannica point with 
pride. Dr. Sunderland of New York with 
whom India has been a snbiecl of constant 
attention and study all his manhood years, 


in Us recent boot — ‘‘India, America And 
'World Bvothethood,” says; 

“As a matter of fact famines are . really 
perpetual in India -Even when the .rams are 
plentital and crops are good, there is ^ijvays 
famine somewhere in the land-,-— >> ben 
epidemics appear, such as plague and influenza, 
depletion from life-long strrvation is the mam 
canae of tcmble mortality.” 

Sir Charles Elliot, long the Chief Com- 
missioner of Assam, says ; 

“Half the agricultural population do .not 
know Irom half year’s end to another what it is 
to have a full meat.” 

Said the late Bon. Qokbale. 

“From 60000000 to 70.000,000 of the people 
in India do not know what it is to have their 
hanger satisfied oven onco in the year.” 

However, (he champions of British rule 
may try to deceive the people in India /and 
omside India by gnilding the pill the one 
solitary fact remains true in the words of 
John Bright who said 
“If a country bo found possessing a most 
fertile soil and capable of bearing every variety 
of production, yet notwitbstandmg, the people 
are 10 a state of extreme desutntion and suffermg, 
the chances are there is some fundamental error 
in the covernineDt of that country.” 

The champions of Pax Bcitannica facthoc 
maintain that there are still largo tracts of 
fertile land in India, which, when brought 
under the plough, will add to the volume 
ol foodstuffs and India will then be able to 
support a larger population. The following 
Ggarcs from the Agricultural Statistics of 
India 1921-1022 may be quoted which tell their 
tale and may well form a basis for discussion 
on the contention of these euologists of 
British rule : 


Area by Professional Survey 

in 1021-22, GOaClO, 000 acre? 

Area according to village papers 

1921-22,609,508.000 oeves. 

Area under forest 1921-22. 85,4l9,06o acres. 

Area under culturable waste other than fallow, 

• „ ^ . V V • lAl. 173.000 acres. 

Area not avauaclo for cnitivstion, 

. 153 178.000 acres. 

Area fallow land. 60,554,000 acres. 

Area sown (net), 22.3,184,000 acres. 

Area irrigated. 47,790,0 (j 0 acres. 

Area under food crops. 215.508.000 acres. 

Area under commercial crops, 40.731,000 acres. 

_ From these figures it is clear that one- 
third of tho total area of the country is 
cultivated at all. Allowing for land not 
available for cultivation either because it is 
covered with forest or by roads, railways 
canals etc, there is still a possibility of an 
equal area being available for cultivation. 
Taking the classic assumption underlying the. - 
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Ricardian theory o! rent to be true let m 
suppo'je that this additional area will yield 
% of the produce yielded by an equal area 
already under cultivation Thus Vi of 760 
million tons total produce quoted above will 
J®^'iaal to 50 6 million tons and deductin'’' 

* ^ ® **’6 total deduct- 

tion, 263 million tons quoted above and even 
assuming that the export of 4 5 million tons 
will remain the same we will get the total 
increase m production by 328 million tons. 

w “S!",'”” !?“ ^ “''i'™ '"OS 

equal to 81 1 million tons net cereal supply 
in India against an equal number of tons of 
reqairements It is thus clear 
that India will then be able to just balance 
her produce and requirements with the 
present population But what will happen 
when after the maximum limit of production 
has been reached and the population has 
increased which is bound to ? And then we 
account the operation of the 
wvTi?^ Diminishing Returns, the effect of 
which would be to tend to decrease the 
woduction Thus evtn ,f we 

oSl'at on 'th?° if® '"■“'•We under 
cultivation the problem of heenin? iha 

Burnbeis mlhin the means oi subsislcnee 
m Sir James CaiS 

M f condition of India 

(dated Ootober 31, 1879), said 

BonowS‘SfJ,iTfo“a°to?Lt“ 

SeS.U‘.®„fffs“;s 

hnt ^r'et dnftin'L'’'”'"'’* 

i.® solution of the popu- 
whS ,f ^ subsistence problem of India 
wfn? ll perplexing one ? To my 

mind three things occur Firstly, that the 
Indian people should adopt such practices 

conff iT" OTe?"b;X 

Ss om. means changing certain social 

customs, and I think. India can ill alToid t& 


do that as social custom and religions 
sanction have still a binding force in this 
country unparalleled elsewhere Secondly, 

Home Rule which will be the panacea of all 
economic ills with which India is for long 
sorely afflicted A Free India will be better 
able to cope with such problems by enacting 
laws to check the export of her foodstuffs 
which go to feed other nations abroad at 
the cost of bringing starvation upon her 

own people and by making rapid strides 
towards industrial advance Thirdly, 

emigration on a large scale in countries which 
are uot populated by anythingliko the number 
we have m India, will prove effectively 
useful in keeping numbers within the 
means of subsistence But the champions 
of the White African and the White 
Australian policy who glory in reaping the 
benefit from the penalty which is paid by 
India, stand in the way They fail to 
understand in their own small way that 
humanity is one and that there ought to be 
an equitable distribution of material well- 
beiog among men of all races and creeds. 
This ought to be the aim of all human 
activity in the domain of economics The 
business of the race is oven more important than 
that of tbe government, for on that depends 
the ultimate salvation of humanity and the 
Goverument that does not care to aleviate 
the misery and obviate the proverty of the 
masses toiling under its rule has no claim to 
be called civilized Considering India’s 
position in the world politics the problem 
becomes a world problem— a world menace 
too Unhappily the attention of our Indian 
leaders has been so much engrossed by 
political problems that they have relegated 
to social and economic matters almost a 
secondary position Let the Indian leaders 
aw^e and bestir to solve this all important 
problem of population and snbsistence lu 
India upon which alone hangs the question 
of life and death to India 


WAa WITH NICARAGUA 

Ur SCOTT KEARIhO 

S INCE the Hawaiian revolution of is<}^ »i„i 

tho Panama revolution of ISO^t iho revolutions in weak countnes 

United States economic interests anfl ,1® desire to make political changes. 

■Plom.ls h.™bee„ speo,al,z,„g' „ fte 
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United States banters hold many Nicara- 
gnan bonds United States timber interests 
are equally interested in Nicacagnaa 
mahogony. The U. S. Nary wanted a base 
on the Pacific coast of Nicaragua. The U. S. 
Government wanted a canal across Nicaragua. 
This combination of economic and strategic 
interests led to the establishment of a U S. 
protectorate over this little country of sitgfaUy 
more than one-balf million inhabitants. 

In 1909 Zelaya was president of Nicara- 
gua. A revolutiOD brohe out against him 
in that year financed by Adolpho Uiaz, who 
was employed by an American mining 
corporation at a salary of §1,000 per year. 
Diaz advanced §600,000 in support of fats 
revolutionary cause. 

Zelaya was driven out of Nicaragua and a 
successor elected. Still the United States 
conlinned to support the pavolutiooists The 
Nicaraguan Government protested officially 
to the United States, but Washington com- 
pelled Nicaragua to allow American ships 
carxying arms and munitions for the rebels 
to pass the blockade which the Nicaraguan 
Government had set up. 

Nicaragua's trcopst in August, 1910, sor- 
rounded the rebels aod attempted to destroy 
them in DlueSelds. The tJ. S. fleet laoded 
marines and checked the goverouient 
campaign. 

lo October, 1910, the United States State 
Department sent an agent to Nicaragua who 
arranged for loan for American bankers to 
be secured through a customs lien. Daring 
the same month the leader of the revoiotion, 
aboard an American warship, agreed to 
negotiate the loan as soon as they came into 
power. With the assistance of the United 
States the revolutionists were successfol : 
Estrade was elected president and Diaz vice- 
president. 'Wilhin three weeks this govern- 
ment was recognized by the United Stales 
State department. The terms of agreement 
hAfsween *100 ’A'^ttahe ‘anh ’ll. 'b. rffiicidis "were 
subsequently made public aod turned the 
•Nicaraguan masses against the conservative 
Estrade goveromeuL 

During 1911 the National Assembly of 
Nicaragua adopted a constitution aimed to 
prevent foreign loans. This constitution was 
opposed by the U. S. State department. After 
its adoption Tresident Estrade dissolved the 
Assembly, bnt the country was against him 
an«’ he was compelled to resign, leaving Diaz 
as acting president. 

Ihe Diaz government was not more 


popular than the Estrade had been. The 
United States minister wired to Washington : 
“The Assembly will confirm Diaz in the 
presidency according to any oce of the 
plans which the State departmeot may 
indicate. A war vessel is necessary for 
moral effect” On May 25, 1911, he wired 
that a war-vessel should be provided “at 
least until the loau has been put through.” 

Meanwhile representatives of the Diaz 
government in Washington signed a series of 
agreements under which certain New York 
bankers made a loan to Nicaragua and the 
Stale department appointing a customs 
collector who bad the confidence of the 
New York bankers. These raeasnres made 
Diaz so unpopular that in Jnly, 1912, the 
conQtr>' rose in revolt against him. The 
State department sent in 413 U. S. marines 
and notified (he U. S Mmister that 
“the American bankers who have made 
investments in relatiou to railroads and 
steamships in Nicaragua have asked for 
protection.” This “protection” included 
eight war-vessels aod 2735 sailors aod 
marines. Managua was bombarded, aod the 
US forces took part in several land engage- 
ments against tbe revolutionists The leader 
of the revolutionists fioally surrendered 
and WAS exiled to Panama on board a U.S. 
warship. 

Tbe expenses of this revolution led Diaz 
to apply for another loan which was mide 
in 1913, with railroad and bank property 
pledged as colhsteral In 1913, also, a 
treaty was drawn up with Nicaragua provid- 
ing for the constractioo of a cacal, for the 
US control of the Corn Islands, and for a 
US. naval base on the Onlf of Fonseca. 

After 1913 the conservatives remained 
in power for more than a decade. US. 
marines were kept in Nicaragua from 1912 
until 1935. In 1931, a Liberal candidate 
was elected to office and the next year U.S. 
Marines withdrawn, the conservatives under 
Chamorro, defeated candidate in the presi- 
dential election, engineered a revolt which 
restored them to power. In May, 1926, 
the Liberals captured Bluefields and set up 
au opposition government Immediately, 
US roaiines were landed at the port of 
Bluefields, it was declared a “neutral zone,” 
and ultimately this policy was followed 
by the US. oSicitds to the point where each 
important center of liberal influence was 
neutralized” under the control of American 
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^eTeIthele^s in cpite of all discourape- 
nients the liberal's continued to win — 
perl a] s a'? Diaz claims becansc of tho 
support which t! oy were receivm? from 
■Mexico— perhaps as tho Liberals claim 
because of the support which they received 
from tho masses of Jsicarapmn citizens 
Be t! at as it may tho U S State department, 
in pursuit of American economic and 
diplomatic interests recognized Diaz 
provided marines for his protection appoint 
ed a collector of customs for him denoun 
ced bis opponent as a Bolshevik instructed 
the American raal ogony companies to pay 
taxes to Diaz rati er than to the Liberals 
and finally on January 6 102C ordered to 
Isicaraguan waters new naval units which 
provided tho American admiral to chargo 
with 15 war vessels and 2 000 landing troops 
Replying to attacks from opposition 
Senators the State department announced 
that this was not inter' ention but merely 
the protection of American interests How 
January 10 in a special message 
to Congress President Coohdge made very 
clear the policy that the United States 


Government wonid follow “If tho revolution 
continnes American investments and bnsines 
interests will bo very seriously alTected if 
not destroyed Tho currency which is now 
at pir will be inflated the proprietary 
rights of the United States in tho Nicaragnan 
Canal route places us in a po'ition of 
peculiar responsibility I am sure it is not 
tho desire of tho United States to intervene 
in the internal affairs of Nicaragua Norer 
theless it must bo said wo have >8 very 
definite and special interest in tho main 
tenance of order and f,ODd Government m 
Nicaragua at tho present time It has always 
been and remains the policy of the United 
States in such circumstances to take the 
steps that may be necessary for tho preser 
vatioD and protection of the lives the 
property and the interests of its citizens and 
of tl IS Govemment itself 

This IS in cflect a declaration of war on 
tho Sacasa Liberals who will bo fought by 
tho military units of the United States jnst 
as the Liberal revolutionancs of 1912 were 
fought nntil t' e Conservatives are again 
thoroughly established id power 


THE BAKULE INSTITUTE AT PliAGUE 

professor M WmiERMIZ 

career as a village schoolmaster As he had 
nis own Ideas about edncation be could not 
help coming into constant conflict with the 
school authorities Like his great contemporary 
ID India Rabindranath Tagore he claimed 
/Veedom for V e cltld and was convinced 
that the children had to learn more from life 
itself and from the book of natuTe than from 
leading idea was that 
children must learn by exnerience nof 
br be,»g t.lked to As be sajs 


— AOi L/ireccor tiatule He is tne 
greatest master m the art of deieloping all the 
^eatiiepouerstn tl,» child He has made 
ms bp drawers painters wood cutters, 
cayenters builders musicians and writers 
n ^“<1 other arts of 

I® ooly a faint idea- 

wmply by find ng out the faculties which are 
tilo^ ‘o'tmdnal child and developing 

them to the highest possible degree That is 
to p ho inspires his children with such 
“ahes them 

? T that they them 

thM^ develop every faculty that may be m 

Hi ® prominent professor of surgery 

conceived 

the idea of founding an institution for the 
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cGncatioa of crippled children. and he 
appointed BaVnle teacher. Thi‘5 was 
Baknle’s great opportonity. He searched and 
searched, and gradnally foand, the ways to 
maVe these poorest of th© poor, hoys without 
arras, withont feet, or with maimed Hmbs. 
happy and nsefal members of society He 
began by showing them what We is. read We. 
Haraan lifejncaos social life, means co-opera- 
tion, living and working together. Thus the 
first thing be did was, to form Ihc'^e poor 
little creatnres into a soeiety, n societr of 
little ones, bnt a real society. And they 
soon found out by themselves that being a 
member of a society involves dnties to be 
fnifilled. They had to learn to wort And 
be taught them to work — those who had no 
bands, to work with their feet, and those who 
bad'neither, to work with their brains and 
with what remnants of Umhs a cruel fate had 
left them He did not care about tbcir 
learning to write or to read (at which, of 
course, the school anthontles were greatlv 
annoyed), bat he waited, until life itself 
would make them wish to leara the«e (biogs 
And the boys did learn writing, as soon as 
they began to feel a desire to write to tbcir 
toothers or sisters, and soon enough they 
learned reading, when once a desire arose 
. in them of reakiog themselves acquainted 
with the contents of boobs. 

Baknle's experiences daring and immedi- 
ately after the war read like the most 
Ihnlling novel One of the first results of 
the war was an ever increasing numWr of 
invalids. There was now work for Baknlo 
in a school for war cnpples He worked 
hard, bat as he always cared rooro for the 
poor children than for the bnreaucraev and 
its rules, difHcalties arose. And after six 
years of most usefcl work he had to leave 
his place of aolivity. Kow a strange thing 
happened. The little band of crippled pnpils 
declared their solidarity with their master. 
They decided not to leave him, but {o go 
with him and help him to bnild a new 
institntion in which he conld carry on his 
educational work, free from all shackles of 
bnreancratic narrow-mindedness. There were 
eleven boys and one girl who. withont a 
penny in their pockets and without any 
resources other than theirconrage and energy, 
were resolved to follow their master and 
eani their livelihood by their own efforts, in 
order to prove that their teacher’s method 
was good. For some time they declined (o 
accept any financial help, offered to them 


eyen by the President of the Republic, and 
by a ririi countrymtu of theirs living in 
America They wanted to prove to the 
public that their teacher, the “rebel”, as ho 
was called, was right, that they, tho poor 
cripples, had learned to work and were able 
to keep themselves by their o.vn labour. This 
proof was gvreu uudec the most difficult 
circamstinces It is true, they had no home 
and wandered about like vagabonds from 
village to Village ; but in the evenings 
BiLole himself gave lectures, and the boys 
earned what they needed by wood-cutting, 
paiatiug. and other work of their hands or 
feet, as far as they had any. 

At last help came from an unexpected 
quartev Children of the American Red 
Cross had collected a snm of raoney for a 
children a camp in the Tatra mountains in 
Slovakia There the Bakula childten were 
invited IQ the summer of IfilD Miss 
Harrison, the leader of the camp, was struck 
wittk the achievements of these crippled 
children, and promised to tell the Americau 
childreo about them, and to send them help- 
help not for themselves, but for eoci'of icork 
nmontj Hie children of the poor For this 
was the idea and the aim of the “Bakule 
Commooity.'' as it was called ’ to found an 
lostitotion. iQ which poor children from the 
streets should hod a home and bo educated 
according to the principles of freedom and 
good-will in the spirit of master Bakulo. 

A hard winter came after the beautiful 
snmmer iu tho Tatra , the little band had 
to work hard euough to make both ends 
meet, they suffered from hunger and cold, 
and had no home Yet they never lost their 
good humour, their courage, and their self- 
confidence But Miss Harrison was true to 
her promise. A gift of 2000 dollars came 
IromTlie American Red Cross children, and 
soon also a price of 25,000 dollars. Now 
after they had actnally proved that they had 
been able to keep themselves, they no longer 
refused to accept gifts, tho less so, as they 
wanted to use these gifts not for themselves 
but for work of social service, for the“B(i/.}(Ie- 
Institute” that was to be founded. 

This "Dakulo-Institute" is now one of tho 
most remarkable educational institutions in 
Prague and, indeed, in the world. In one of 
the suburbs of Prague there stands a house, 
not very large, with a garden. Hero 
Director Bakule lives and works with his 
children, like a happy family. Any boys and 
girls from the streets come, as they like. 
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ami ]om the little bind of worLer«, to worV 
and to learn with tliem ^ow there arc not 
only crippled children, bat also healthy boys 
and K rl«, and they come of their own sweet 
•will to learn to •work, and to find plcdsoro m 
y\ork But no, it is not only work that 
iwaits them in Batule’s home After the 
day’s work the boys and pirK gather in the 
1 itchen which Ins to serve as a hall, and 
learn to si7i(j. And this is one of the greitcst 
marvels of Bakulc’s edncational art Hero 
are boys and girls from the street, street* 
nrchius proletarian children, no selection of 
good voices or of specially gifted young folk, 
and here is Bakule him'elf who tells us that 
ho knows no more of music than any Tillage 
school master would and yet he has formed 
and trained a band of singers, a chorus, whose 
songs not only have won the hearts of Iho 
people in many countries but are also 
admired by some of the first ransical authorities 
for their wonderful barmonical and rhythmical 
exactness and their expression of feeling 
Even without knowing the Czech language, 
one .s moved to tears, whenever ono bears 
the ‘Bakule Chorus" sing such folksongs as 
that of the orphan child on the grave of its 
mother The ‘Bakule concerts" are now well* 
known and liighlv appreciated not only in 
Czechoslovakia, but also in Amorico. where 
Bakule with his cbi'drcn had been lovitcd 
in 1023 and had a most enthusiastic recep* 
tion In 1925 he and bis chorus attended 
the third International Conference of tbe 
New Education Fellowship at Heidelberg 
(Germany), where both Bakule’a lecture ou 
his work and tbe songs of the ‘Bakule- 
Ghorus” aroused tbe greatest enthusiasm When 
Director Bakule returned from Heidelberg, 
I a'ked him to repeat his lecture in our 
German Ethical Society at Prague He 
kindly did so His lecture bad been trans- 
1 lated from his mother tongue Czech into 
German, and he himself read it, without 
knowing the German language, as well as be 
could Tet it was astonishing what a deep 
impression this lectnre, in which he told ns 


of his educational work and ideas, made 
upon all his hcarera Nobody thought of 
the language, but everybody listened only to 
ithnt ho said without ciring how he 

said if , 

When Rihindrauath Tagoro came to '' 

Prague lo October la'>t a oar {1920), I suggest- 
ed to hira. ontho very fir-,! day of onr happy 
punatdarsana, a visit to Iho “Bakale-Insfitute”, 
as I knew it would interest him more than 
anything else m this town For there is s 
wonderful agreement between the educational 
ideals of the Poet and thoso of Bslole There 
was only one afternoon on which this risit 
could tote place as Director Hakulo had to 
leave Pragno for a visit to Denmark the 
day after The Poet was greatly impressed 
with what he saw at the Bakule Institute, 
and both the director and his children 
were extremely happy and proud of having 
the great Indian Poet in their midst And 
they were immensely delighted, when the 
Poet said a few kind words, which were 
tryoslatcd to the children, inviting them to 
come to SantiQiketan Director Baknle S4td 
that it was not at all impossible that they 
wonld some day avail themselves of this 
kind invitation For the ‘Bakule Choros” 
actnally plans a journey round the world 
Last year they gave numerous concerts lO 
Copeohagsn and m the whole of Denmark 
This year they will come to Switzerland 
to be present at the fourth Conference of 
the New Fducation Fellowship at Locarno 
Alt this travelling about to difTerent countries 
of the world has a definite and noblo 

purpose By their songs these liltlo 

children of Czechoslovakia wish to win the 
hearts, and have already won the hearts, of 
the children and of the people of foreign 
countries they wish to demonsirate that 
we are all brothers and sisters, whatever 
our <»untry, nationality, langnage, or religion 
may be Thus Director Bakule is not only a 
pioneer of a great educational movement, 
but also a worker for peace and good-wiU 
among the nations of the world 





THE SILA^EK JOBILEB OF THE MAHARAJAH OF MYSORE 

Br PHOEE3SOR P. seSHADEI, « a 


T O-day is tho Silver Jnbilee of His High- 
ness The Maharajah Sir Knshnaraja 
IVadiyar Bahadur. 0 C S I of Mysore, 
an event which is being celebrated with 
great enthusiasm not merely by h\3 snbjocts, 
but also by his nuraerous admirers ootside 
the state His Ercellency the Viceroy paid a 
well-deserved tribute to the peaceful and 
progressive administration o! His Highaess 
on tho occasion of bis recent visit to the 
•state and testified to its appreciation by 
the British Government by the graceful 
flnnonncemen't o\ tne perpeloii remission ot 
(he large sum of ten and a half lakhs of 
rupees from the annual subsidy of the state 
It is pleasant to see an Indian state 
keeping itself abreast of the developments 
of modern goveinment and achievmg results 
worthy in many respects of comparison with 
'Britlah India. 

Born on the 4th Jnce 1SS4, His Highness 
had the misfortune to lose hts father, 

IMsharajah Sir Chamarajendra Wadiyar 
Bahadur, as a mete boy of ten, when the 
atate came under a Gonocil of Regency 
with Her Highness the Dowager Mabaraoi 
■at its head, an arrangement which continned 
for a period of seven yc-irs from Pebruary 
1S95 to August 1902. His Highness was 
invested with full powers by His Excellency 
Lord Curzon In August 1902, and it will 
-bo conceded by all that His Highness has 
amply fulfilled the high expectations enter- 
'tained of him and has given an account of 
himself as an administr.ator, of which any 
iruler in India to-day may be proud 

It is true that His Highness started with 
many advant.iges, with some of the best 
traditions of good administration which any 
state may possess. For the long period of 
fifty years, from 1831 to 1881, tho 
state was administered by tho British 
•Commi«siou which has left numerous memo- 
rials of good government all over (he state 
to-day. It must, however, be recognised, at 
tho same time, that the good traditions have 
been maintained ucimpured and even im- 
proved upon in many respects by Sir 
K'rishnaraja Wadiyar With an enlightened 
34>/4— 3 


appreciation of the responsibilities of a ruler, 
iDtpnse devotion to wort and a respect for 



^pstitntional forms of government rather 
QQUSual with Indian states, he has guided 
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the admmistntion with great ability and 
success His work as ruler has always beeo 
the primary concern of His HigntiesS and he 
has never swerved from the path in parsnit 
of pleasure a compliment vhich cannot be 
paid to many Indian rulers to day To those 
familiar with the conditions of the admiuis 
tntion of the average Indian state it is a 
relief to enter iu*o Mysore and realise the 
enormous extent to which it represents an 
improvement on the type 

Among the numerous features of good 
administration m the state during the last 
twenty five years special reference most be 
made to the steady development of its indus 
trial resources and the provision of great 
engineering facilities for progress The 
Sivasamudram Electric Worl s represent one 
of the largest Engineering concerns in Asia 
for the harnessing of a waterfall to produce 
power The Ivannambady Reservoir-called 
appropnately the Kcishnaraja Sagara after 
His Highness— IS again another gigantic 
scheme of water storage cf great economic 
value to the state The Bhadravati Iron 
Works are only second in magnitude to the 
Tata Works at Jamshedpnc and promue to 
serve the state in an effective manner in the 
coming years By means of special Economic 
Conferences and surveys and directions by 
the authorities several new industries have 
sprung up and progressed in the state The 
silk and sandal wood industries of the state 
have already acquired a reputation for 
themselves and have helped the economic 
progress of the state 

The admirable progress of the state u not 
less evident in other departments Sp“cnl 
attention has been paid to BJuca 
tion and besides a University of its own it 
can now boast of a well ordered and ever 


progressive system of educational develop- 
ment Its jud ctal administration has mam 
tamed the highest ideaU of integrity and not 
a whisper has been heard against its civil 
or criminal courts of justice The people 
have shared gradnslly in the work of govern 
ment by the introduction of represenhtive- 
institutions corresponding to those in British 
India B-Sides the popular institution^ la 
charge of local government, it has a large 
representative assembly where the people- 
come forward with their grievances before 
the state and a legislative council whose 
share m the government is growing more- 
and more real Above all the state has 
built up a regular civil service independent 
of the personal caprices of the ruler (as u 
unfortunately not the case in many Indian 
states) guided by ministers enjoying con 
siderable freedom It is no wonder m 
these circumstances that Slysore has enjoyed 
the services of some of the ablest Indian 
o9icer-> of these decades Sir K Seshadri 
Sir M Vishwesbarayya and Sir Albion 
Banoerjee to mention some of the most 
prominent of them 

While felicitating His Hlghae»9 on the 
occasion of his Silver Jubilee one cannot 
h^lp drawing attention to lus escellent 
example for the emulation of his comp*etB 
iQ the Indian state» If every one o* the® 
rendered as good an aooonut of hira»elf 
a rnler as His HighneaS Sir Knshnarajn 
Wadiyar of Mysore they would not only ho 
conferring lasting bonehU on their subjects 
but also solving automatically the profile® 
of the states which is agitating the mind of 
all interested in the future well being and 
progress of India 

8th August 1927 


BEGINNINGS OF OLD HINDI 

By K. P JAlASWAL 


premier scholar 
of file Central Provinces who has had 
to his credit elucidation of the history 
fceography and ethnology of his Province 
has thrown light on a new field of 
research By his Catalogue of Samint and 
Prakrit IfaHJiscnjifs the Central Proimce$ 


(Ooveroraont Pre^s Yagpur lO^G) wherein 
8lbo hand written books have been noticed 
the learned scholar has given us authentic 
information from Jam manuscript-, which 
may be described as the real history of old 
Hindi now available for the first time 

Mr Ilira Dal has dealt with the Prakrit 
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5ISS. in notices Kos. G922 to 81.S5, pp 620 to 
IIG, extract corenng pp 117 to 768. 
The oldest MS. is dated Tikrama Samrat 1415^ 
■the exact date corresponding to the 6th June, 
1359 A. C. The actual dates of authors co?er 
centuries from the 1st to the 17th of the 
■Christiao era. 

In the Prakrit Tolumes composed in the 
tenth century A C. we see Hindi emerging in 
its earliest form. New verses, unknown 
to Prakrit literature but known to Hindi and 
■to Hindi exclusively, are employed ; and 
verses are rhymed — a feature again unknown 
to Prakrit A feature more important than 
these is the adoption of grammatical forms 
which is a clean breaking away from Prakrit 
The vocabularies ate still mainly Prakrit or 
Prakritic with an introduction of new dest 
word«, but the grammar is essentially the 
grammar of Kindi or old Hindi. Ibis I shall 
illustrate below. 

Devx-St2.x (Nos. 6995-7013, 7782.84, 7371- 
73, 7478,7935) who has composed all bis 
works except one in Prakrit lived abont 
Vikrama Samval 990 — 933 A C, according to 
the date given in his Darsnna-sara Mr Hira 
Lai, with his usual accuracy familiar to 
Indian epigraphists, discusses the date of the 
author in the IiitroduchoH to the Qifalogiie 
at pp NIVII-XIVIII. His Srat'alachara (notice 
No. 7935) of which the manuscript is the 
library of the Sena-gana jaioa Temple at 
Earania in the District of Akola, Berar, is a 
work in 250 doha couplets. He was the 
first Jain author to produce a religious work 
in dolias. 5[r. Hira Lai has quoted from 
another woik of the same author two 
stanzas which say that this other work 
<Nayachakra\ was first composed by 
Deva-Sena in dohas but when he read it to 
Snbhankars, the critic laughed and said that 
the dohas did not suit the subject-matter and 
advised gahalandhtna torn hhanaha, *say it, 
(that iv, do it) through gatha (the well-known 
Prakrit) metre ; Ma-illa-Dliavala the pupil 
turned that book into gatha stanzas Bat 
Dova-Sena who evidently wrote for the Jain 
public at a time when Prakrit had become a 
dead language preferred the dohas and stuck 
to them m h:s SraralacJiata This reminds us 
of the objection raised in the time of the 
Buddha to his preachings being in the verna- 
cular of the time and the suggestion that they 
should be put in the language of the rhhandas 
that is Tedic or Upanishadic Sanskrit The 
proposal was, of coune, rejected bj the great 
teacher as it would have defeated the very 


object of the Muster who wanted to speak 
to the populace. The objection is such as 
would be raised again and again with the march 
cf language. It was> raised in our time when 
Pandit Sndbara Pafhak and Babu Maithili 
Saran Gupta started writing Hindi poetry in 
spoken Hindi instead of the archaic Ttaja- 
Bhasha. Those who care that their composition 
should reach, and become popular, with the 
populace and be not confined to the learned 
few, will give up the shackles of classics, 
cast off the artificiality of learnedness, and 
appear in homely, intimate language of the 
public. Deva-sena did iL 

Mr Uira Lai has put us under obligation 
by giving extracts from the Sravakachara (pp. 
701-2) I give here a few lines from them : 

gaw aaifa i 

wf«ia-'3fjrg aret 

fsiw w K 

Her® the only Prakrit iibhaUi is in the 
the last word which is metric cansa. 
uwna'lB UTWTiT 

wi 1 

ai ^ xTc It 
wrvrt vw-Tatfavt 
'BX.fU'S w5 fww’fh \ 

ure I 

^ u'w l 

The next specimen of the proto-type of 
old Hindi we get from the famous Pcshpx- 
ua'-Tx, the volomions Digambara author. 
His date is fixed by the Bai Bahadnr with 
reference to inscriptions and historical events 
to be about Tikram Samvat 1029 — 965 A. C. 
In about 30 years we find the veniacnlar 
conquering His epic works on subjects 
which every Jain must know and hear re- 
citations on— bis Adi-Pitrana and Uitara- 
Ptirana. his Oiarilas or ’biographies’ are all 
writteu in vemacnlar. Pushpadanta employs 
Chau pat so well-known to us from Jayasi 
and Tulsi-Dava. Samples of his language are : 

u .ut II 
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SniLUANDv who flourished about 096 A C 
adopts vernacular not only in various 
vernacular metres (some of which have now 
become extinct) but also in Sanskrit metres 
like Vamsa'tha 

II 

nftfr 'j^T f I 

^>1 u II 

An example of an extinct metre is 

II II 

^ ft II u ft n 

^ ] 

Duhadaum metre 

The ^ amsastha verses of this author remind 
us of the present day leading poet of Nepal 
who has given a modern literature to b s 
country using Sanskrit metres 
vf in the eleventh century 

2Ir Hiralal points out that Dr Jocobi has 
edited his Bhaiishya datla Chanta recently 
Unfortunately this is not yet available to 
me Dhanapala uses the Hindi metre soralha 
and begins his work with a soratha Prom 
his Snttapanchami lalka extracts have been 
given pp 7o2 6/ \\e fiod him using Chaupai 

as hiB mam metre ^ 

hITT it ib*!^ t 

■^vr e tiq ^ „ 

Yooaoiumira Mcm (I2th century) has 

doha as the prevailing metre in his Yoga sarx 
and occasionally sorathas and Chan pais 

^ % sitTwij^ 

^ ^3 see I 

^1? ^ X u 

We are thankful to Mr Hira Lai for 
link between 

the Chand Bardai-Ja3asi epoch, and Raja 
bekhara We also congratulate the C P 
Government ou tins prodnction which tells 
us that even their territory which wa<» 

believed to be devoid of literary treasu^s 
has so much new knowledge m store for u! 

I would here sound one note of di«!a<Two 
rami ivilh the le.tmd hislmran ]r„ 

r St alimil OJS AD (p j respeettnUr 

differ Doha must hare been well established 


before 933 A C Then Devasena thought ib 
advisable to adopt it But evidently its held' 
had been secular, or at any rate non Jama 
It was introduced for the hrst time in Jama 
religious literature by Devasena {933 AC)r 
but it must have already existed for some 
centuries and would have been widely 
popular 

Tae question arises when did this language- 
whicb bad cast oIT inflexion and declensioo 
come into existence ? The Prakrit gramma* 
nans ignore this new variety of language They 
take notico up to Apabhamsa — a technical 
term employed bj them to denote an inlei- 
mediary or transitional Prakrit But the- 
examples given by Rai Bahadur Hira Lsl 
do not answer the Apabhramsa characteristics' 
so much as they display old Hindi festures 
We know from the liter language, that i>- 
Old Hindi, that the language brought to 
light IS clearly to be identified as the mother 
of Old Hindi What then is the term for 
It f The answer is given by Narnda the law- 
giver 
wix< vir? I 

cited in the Tiramitrodaya p [2" 
(CaIcQtta 1875), see also Jolly, Sacred Books 
of the East ‘Narada and Bnhaspati’ p 2*3h 

The Preceptor (or Teacher) was to 
instrnction to his pupils through Sanskrit. 
Prakrit, and Desa hiiasha The last one meios- 
the apo/cM Innguage of the country’ There 
was thus desa bhasha distinct from Prakrit- 
Apabhramsa was included in Prakrit Desa- 
bhasha was something besides Prakrit enro* 
Apabhramsa and not identical with them 
Desa bhasha was thus the term for verca* 
cnlar It is probably this langnage which is 
implied by Prakirt Grammarians in their 
term dcst for certain class of words which 
are not hausknt and Prakrit Our examples- 
having metres which ate not Sanskritic or 
irakntic and having a grammar quite distmct 
irom them IS tlie desa bhasha of Narnda B 
M a justifiable inference from the verse 0‘ 
Nai^da that when that direction was la*® 
mtnt had ceased to bo a spoken language 
the vernaculars would thus have arisen m 
or about the Gupta period 

The known faithfulness of the religions 
scribes of the Jamas ensures the preservation 
of the original texts Pnma facie the text- 
as we find them have to bo taken to re* 
present the ascertained periods of their authors 
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Bi SUDHINDBA Pn D. 

Lecturer in Political Setcncc, Stale Utmenily of Iona 


C ANADA celebrated sUt7 years of its 
national existence nn the first three 
days of July. Jost as tbe people of 
the United States celebrated this week the 
151st anniversary of the Declaration of lade* 
pendence, so the Canadians held the diauoud 
jubilee of the confederation of united pro- 
vinces The Canadian celebration was on a 
scale never before attempted in that country 
The two nctahle ac.h.wem.eats in the 
brief Canadian life have been the wiooiog 
of responsible goveroraeol and the establish- 
ment of a federal system Side by side with 
this political development has been a steady 
giowth of agricoltare, raaoaractariog, com- 
ruercc, mining, and lambering Technically 
it may yet lack some parts of ao lodepeo' 
dent national ontbt , but Canada to all 
intents and purposes is a free country under 
its own steam, rather than an English colony 
Tinder tbe hoof of the London government 
Canada from 18b7 to 11)27 has made a record 
of marvellous progress. 

Canada did not always bare a national 
consciousness. It is a modern pbenomenoo 
Tbe Canadian population is a mongrel breed 
of many races in which the English and the 
French predominate. Although tbe idea of 
a Canadian nation had spread amongst the 
peoples of Canada even before 1867 when 
tbe confederation took place, some of the 
leading provincial politicians were unrelenting 
antagonists of a federation. 

Ibe opposition to tbe union was specially 
strong in tbe maritime provinces Tbe 
anti'ConfederatioD sentiment is well indicated 
by the expressed opinions of the majority 
of the newspapers in that section ol the 
country. Perhaps the following from tbe 
Halifax Citixen of June 21st, 1867, will 
Rive some idea of the strength of this 
sentiment : 

“The Canadian government has already, before 
the Confederation Act comes into force, assumed 
the Bovemment of Nova Scotia and New Btuns- 
wic)t.and has issued an order-in-council appomtug 
th'^ first day of July a national holiday thronghont 
tile Dominion, and also ordering the volunteer 


forces of fhe four provinces to turnout in their 
^pective districts, and celebrate the dir by a 
mVicw. firing of saintes and other nioJes of 
reioiciog Tne order also provides that all 
volunteers who turn out shall receive one day’s 
pa^ 

' We doubt if even this magnificent reward. 


g^ame as they hre a feu dc jote over the grave 
^•h'vr. oft}\tvfrr>’«»^r«tuuu, 

'One of tbe religious weeklies suggests that 
vine service should be held in all tbe churches 
^nd that the dai should be observed as one of 
tpaoksgiviog 8y all means open the churches, 
QOt. however lor tb3Dk*giviDg and rejoicing, but 
tho more appropriate services of humiliation 
Ajtd prayer let every tlag in the loiintry float 
half mast, and let the day be observed as an 
Q(«asioo of lamentation and mourning over the 
l^t liberties of unhappy Nova Scotia." 

The«e extracts show how bitterly the 
opposition viewed the outcome There was 
j(tuch weeping and gnashing oE teeth There 
A«ere among tbe irreconcilubtes days of 
fasting and lamentation 

It Was such a hot fight the anti-confeder- 
gte group waged that it is now dilficnlt to 
visualize it Among the confedemtion’s 
bitterest enemy none was more vehement 
(pan Sir. Joseph Howe, a native of Nova 
gcotia and reputed to be Canada's foremost 
(^rator of the time Voicing his preference 
(0 be known .ns a British subject rather 
than a Canadian citizen, the loyalist Joe 
^towe burst forth ' 

“We tcloiig to a great Confederacy now— the- 
{jribsh Empire. I am a British subject, and for 
uje that term includes free trade and common 
jlitercst with fifty provinces, \v,a hundied and 
{jity millions of people, forming an empire too 
grand and too. extensive for ordinary imagination 
'Oa^a, we are told has invented a new Ha- 
lately, I aupnose with the mevntable beaver upon 
ji, gnawing himself off a mapple tree. Yenly, m e 
should be tnfenur animals and our fur not worth 
jpneh It we were to gnaw ourselves otf the great 
jrre tap roots are in the Dniish Islands— 

^hose limbs stretch far and wide over the 
•pnrver>c— beneath whose maiestic shades are at 
^ce dignity and repose Dorn for tho universe 
fS every British subject is. I cannot narrow my 
jnind to atxept the great privileges prepared for us. 
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Nobcdv can accuse me of bla^pheinj, for 
i^rtainh the constitution vie are a«ked to accept is 
unlil e arj thiD" ID heaven or earth or under the 
earth The Confederacy is neither an empire a 
iiionarchy nor a republic. It is to be i nabon 
wubcut an army or navj— wthiut a King or 
Pr sident or foreign office— with no capital but 
debts clubbed together and a frontier of four 
thousand miles 

That was what Joe Howe said id Canada 
some sivfy ^eara ago An Ind’an in reading 
Joe’s lugubnus oration might think that it 
was delivered by some super loyalist of 
India of today Ihe minds of the ultra- 
loyalists both in India and m Canada, 
strangely enough run on the 'ame track 
The m'i]orify of the Canadian people, 
bowevei soon perceived that those who are 
opposed to the union were moved by pettj 
Ttalousies and rivalries and were seeking 
their own local selfish aims To the alter of 
the united nation must be sacrificed the 
local and provincial interests The ‘fathers 
of confederation” sought therefore to esta 
•blish national institutions capable of handling 
national affairs common to all the colonies 
■‘Many of them believed that federation 
Would be the mam factor in building up a 
Canadian national sentiment" writes H 
^ncan Hall in Ins book TM Bttitsh 

Vomuwniiealth of Xations, “a consciousness 
of unity springing from the fact of high 
purposes pursued in common, and a wider 
loyalty binding together each to each. Nova 
Scotian, French Canadian, and United Empire 
Loyalist They saw, too, that only by 
creating a Canadian state exercising all the 
powers of a state could the inhabitants of 
the Colonies in Canada be given a sufficient 
ly wide field of action and of responsibility 
to enable them to raise themselves above 
dependence, and to the level of human 
dignity reached by, eay, the citizens of the 
United States or of the United Kingdom 
^atIonallem thus meant the end of colonial 
ism But it did not necessarily mean the 
tormal severance of.the connection with tho 
jlotlier Country. That connection as all 
parties agreed, should be strengthened rather 
than weakened, but (he more farsighted 
leaders tcdizcd lhal ,l could not ealelv be 
strcnclliened unless it „cie rebuilt npon a 
new basis that of free co operation betireen 
virlnally independent states” 

Finally delegates from various provinces 
met at Queleck m lg04 and adopted 72 res^ 
ntions ptc«ctting a plan for federation Then 
in IbOi the British Imperial Fathament 


passed the British North American Act. 
providing federation of all British North 
American provinces ratifying It made 
Canada the first of the British pesses«ions 
to attain nutonomy The Act created central 
government of a royally appointed Governor- 
General, a Senate of 78 appointed life mem- 
bers, a Hou<5e of Commons of elected mem- 
bers apportioned to population, and a Cabinet 
revpODsible to the House of Commons. Each 
province was to have a Lieutenant-Governor, 
a legislature and a responsible ministry. 

Specified local powers were assigned to 
provincial governments, while the general 
and residuary powers were entrusted to 
Dominion Parliament at Ottawa. In short, 
Canada became a full self governing entity 
within the British emptie 


One of the strangest members of the 
British empire in the New World is New- 
foundland It is an island separated from 
Canada by a narrow slrait This island is 
smaller than England, but larger than Ireland 
Newfoundland, the oldest settled temtory 
on the Canadian side, is independent of the 
Dominion Newfoundland has a government 
and a written constitntion of its own 

At the time of the confederation New- 
foundland held aloof Since then there has 
been considerable discussion of uniting with 
Canada , but tbe union has never taken place 
Professor Robinson m his “Deieiopment of 
ihe British Empire'' tells ns that in 18D4 
when NewfoQDdland was confronted with a 
crushing fanancial disaster, it sought to pm 
the Dominion Canada, however, was un- 
willing to assume Newfoundland’s debt of 
foity eight million rupees It is probable that 
Newfoundland, whose chief feature of life is 
the industry of fishing, would continue to 
live alone— outside the Dominion With the 
exception of Newfoundland, the Dominion of 
Uaoada is inolnsive of all the varied Iifo of 
tne nation from one sea coast to another 

Unlike lodia, Canada is not a ‘subordinate 
member of his majesty’s government” There 
IS still the British appointed governor-general 
but he IS DO longer the representative of the 
British cabinet He is more of a social 
oraament than a political power If he 
should forget this at any tune. God help him* 
j >“Perial shake-up, it has been 

decided that henceforth comraunications are 
a?L», the Governor General but 

directly from Cabinet to Cibinet” A self- 
goveming member of the empire, Cmada i' 
master of its own destiny It is subject to 
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no compn\5ion ’whalOTet iroTi Iho fat oR 
London ROTernment. 

As an naqnestioaed sign of its fuU oatloQ- 
hood. Ginada has the tight to send and 
receive arabissidors. The new Canadian Lega- 
tion was opened in Washington last March, 
and the name of the Grst Canadian Minister is 
Vincent JIassey. America, too, has sent a 
Minister to Ottawa. This was not accontplishd 
without opposition "rhe Uonse of Lords” 
said a member of the Canadian Parliament 
recently, ‘both temporal and spiritual, and 
practically all of the former British Ambassa- 
dors with the exception ot Lord Bryce, were, 
and are still, opposed to Canada's entering 
the family of nations and hoisting her own 
flag \a Washington” Such hostility was. how- 
ever, coolly trashed aside by Canadiahs 
Today all matters relating to the Damioioo 
and the vast trade between the two great 
sections of North America are settled by tho 
Canadian envoy and not by the British 
ambassador. Wbeo will India follow tho 
example of Canada and have its owa envoy 

All the ffubnomons territories of BogUod. 
especially Canada, Sonth Africa and Ireland. 
ea}oy not only national but intetnalional 
freedom They are not the sort to boggle 
at a toothless formnla They have completely 
emancipated themseUes from the existing 
bonds of subordination to Loudon A great 
fact has thus come into being m the world. 
We should give this matter a little attention 
From this year of grace 1927, Eaglish minis- 
ters will sign treaties for England only, and 
each dominion will sign for itself The 
dominions will do about what they please 
Self-determination and empire are irreconcil- 
able foes. 

Does this indicato that the weakened 
British empire is on the point of dissolntion 
and about to dissolve? Does this mean Ibat 
British imperialism is dead and damned for 
good and all ? Some say that the grip of 
the British empire on all its possessions is 
doomed to loosen through the years nntil 
the empire will fade away like a nightmare 
Already the old empire is a thing of the 
past Delnsion? No use asking! Perhaps 
we have enough perception ot the truth 
anyhow. Many another empire has marched 
to the old ash-can ot time. That is to say, 
who knows what is in the womb of the 
Intnre ? 

It 13 atnnsing to reflect thatthe title desired 
mr thenewconteder.ition was the "Kingdom of 
Canada.” Indeed tho sixth draft ot the bill 


coQtatned the title.‘‘KingdQm of Canada.’’ This 
wa«, however, disallowed on the ground that tho 
monarchical teroi of “Kingdom” would wound 
‘the sensibilities of the Yankees” of tho 
great Americ.iD Republta The official name 
of the country was therefore substituted as 
the Dominion of Canada It has a population 
of nearly nine millions ; but the total area 
of the Dominion i» about the same ns that 
of the United States 

The four-thousand miles of boundary 
line which tans between the United States 
and Canada is a remarkable frontier It is 
entirely nofortihed Tne frontier is guarded 
chiefly for custom with a checking up of 
immigration A high tariff wall stands in 
the way , but the tariff wall is not reinforced 
by a military wall 

There is at present oo thought of Ameri- 
cans annexing Canada It is not in their 
dreams If anyone mentions it, the yawning 
response IS a kind of “bo-bum”' Whan tho 
American revolution started the American 
colonies hoped that the Canadians woutd throw 
in their lot with the fighting colonials and 
declare for independence That amiable 
liope was never realized The puTsuasion oi 
Benjamin Franliin. who went to Canada, did 
not avail 

Canada had been the place of refuge for 
a largo somber of Amoricaos who wero 
disloyal to the canse of the Americao 
revolntion. It has been stated that the 
sympathies of at least one third of the 
colonists were with the Eagllsh side In 
177G when the Declaration of Independence 
was mado, anybody who would not support 
it was liable to the penalties of treason. 
“Committees watched every move ot suspected 
Loyalists”, observes Professor George M. 
Wrong ot the University of Toronto. 


"We hear of Loyalist clergymen dragged from 
their paipits and maltreated . of Loyalists who 
were whipped through the streets and had their 
ears croppwl , of other Loyalists covered with tar 
and then rolled in feathers taken from their own 
bads, or held astride of the sharp edge of a rail 
and mode to lake a rough nde which involved 
acute pain ; or held under the water and broiiglit 
to breathe and then ducketl again ; or tied rou-hly 
to a past, with some dead animal dangling’’ l,v 
them ” 


I havo rather more than a snspicion that 
war has never been a bed of roses, not even 
exclndiog the late War for CiviIiz.ation 
(1014-1918). That is a fact which is nselass 
to hedge in or gloss over with rhetoric. At 
any rate,' Ametlcan patriots drove oat with 
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grent 'seventy— -jnd even with rulhlossnes's 
hundiods and hnndreds of hated Loavahsti and 
Tones across the border to Halifax The city of 
Halifi'^ came to be known as the infamous 
eid quarters of traitors and enemies of 
1 oerty Today the past seems to hare been 
iped out and a complete understanding 
exists between Americins and Canadians 
Everything p ints to a coming lime of 
trial for the i ation and the empire 
remarked Dean Inge of Ixindon the other 
dav in one of his jeremiads Like every 
Tory Englishman of his class the cIoom> 
Dean believes that the large popnlations of 
the British empire should remain id 
subjection forever Theirs is but the duly 
to bo V down in humility and contribute 


financial and— in war times— military support 
The Reverend Doctor M illinm Ralph Inge 
IS a specialist in imperialism celestial and 
temporal Indopondonco is barbarism If it 
IS then some three million Americans turned 
crude barbarians 151 years ago and their 
descendants ore now enjoing the splendid 
savage state The fact is that it is as hard 
for a T)ry to judge Americans justly as it 
13 to get out of hts hide Happily Canadians 
and most sensible Englishmen understand the 
American state of mind which prefers an 
independent barbarian to n vassal of the 
English nation 

Iowa City USA 

July S loe: 


PROBLEMS OF INDIAN STATES AND THEIR POSITION 
IN FEDERATED INDIA 

By CIIIMANLAL M DOCTOR ji a Li,n. 


A UTOLRATIO rule will m future bean exception 
Ai. and an anotnaiv and m the vast majontr of 
4 t. , 'he countnea of the world the realisation of 
the danger that attends antocratic rule wiiboot 
proper regard to the interests of the people has 
lea to the substitution of Government by the 
peome for the uncontrolled aothonty of an m 
so’^ereign (Lord Chelmsford a Bharatpnr 

The time for appointing the statutory 
commission on the Alonfford Reforms is 
drawing near, and the Chamber of Princes 
has already appointed a Committee to report 
on the future of the Indian States and tbeir 
relations to the future Government of India 
as constituted by a further instalment of 
Reforms The Committee is expected to 
report on the ways and means for the mam 
tenance of the present dignities privileges 
and nghts of Indian Princes The Princes 
have become very jealons of their rights and 
are trymg to advance their claims to particular 
Si°r ® suzerainty over particular 

smallar States under the old treaties The 
Nizam a^ked for the Rendition of the Berars 
and the Gaekwar claimed his pararoountcy 
over bis tributaries in Kathiawar but the late 
Siceroy Lord Reading gave a stunning blow 
to the growing ambitions of such Princes by 


bs memorable reply to the Niram on the 
Jith March 1926 finally rejecting liis cUiiu 
to the Berars with the concurrence of His 
Majesty s Government In the course of that 
reply ho said — 

The sovpreiimty of the British Crowp 13 
rl^SrS^oi 1° India, and therefore no ruler of an 
7i ?? 4 justifably claim to negotiate w th 

Government on an equal footing Rf 
^premacy is not based only upon treahes sod 
^CTnement« but exists independently of them and 
^ite apart from Us prerogative m matters relating 

fiV '* 4 ^ Government, while scmpulou'ly 
and engasements with 

venJm Government to infer 

of States, is 

consequences necessarily 
supremacy of the British Crown 
tad asaJn Shown again 

thB ?f*h? “0 desire to exercise 

M reason but the internal 

r?in^'A^,r 'feurity which the ruling 

'0 the prof ectng 

miienal intiwot? ‘ Government, and where 
concerned or the general 
wellare of the people of a State iq Rennnsiv and 
the action of its Government, 
if that the ultimate 

responsibility of taking remedial action if necessary 
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must lie.” **’ “The Tarj'ins degrees of sovereignty 
'ivhick the Rulers enjoy are all subiect to due 
e-vercise by the Paramount Pouer of this 
responsibility.” 

Lord Reading has thus proclaimed a new 
orientation ol policy towards the Indian States 
in an authoritative manner, and it is onr 
dnty to examine its implications. Tho British 
* Government has, by its concurrence in the 
principles enunciated by the late 'Viceroy, 
converted its former Allies and Friends into 
vassals, emphasised the Paramountcy of the 
British Crown over them, and reaffirmed its 
right of intervention in the internal affairs 
of Indian States, if the imperial interests or 
the general welfare of State subjects require 
it. The Government has declared m un- 
eqnivocal terms its dnty to preserve peace 
and good order tbroughont India, and to take 
remedial action in the interests of Slate 
subjects if their general welfare is seriously 
or grievously affected by the action of a 
State Government. 

The reply also reminds the Princes that 
the Internal security that they eoioy is doe 
ullimately to the protecting arm of Dntaio. 
ami that without that support they may find 
their position quite insecure owmg to the 
revolt of their subjects. Lord Reading 
assures the State subjects that as they hare 
lost the light of revolt, the Paramount Power 
isboumi to protect them against the tyranny 
and mistnle of their Princes. 

The Mootford report contemplates a 
revision of treaties with the Indian States 
and the tune is ripe lor such revision in 
view of the prononncemcot ol Lord Reading. 

The future of Indian States involves the 
futnre of their subjects. State subjects arc 
showing signs of dissatisfaction against their 
present condition and a number of State 
subjects conferences are being held, pre- 
eminent among them being the All India 
ladUn State subjects conference, tbc Deccan 
States subjects conference, (he Ratbfawar 
Political Conference, the Batoda State Praja 
Mandal, Cutehhi Praj'akiya Parishad.and some 
others. The demand for responsible Self- 
Government in Indian States is growing 
apace, and it is being supported by a section 
of the Indian Press like the “Kesari” and 
“Mahratta” of Poona, the "Dnyan Prakash’" 
and “Servant of India” the “Tbe Tama 
Raja«tan”, The Xava Gujarat”, The 
Saurashtp” sed the great Dailies of Bombay 
like Jho “Bombay Chronicle”, the “Ilindustan”, 
the “Bombay Samachar”, the “Sanj Vartman” 
33Vt--i 


and some others. 5Ir. G. R Abhyaukar the 
President of the last sessions of the Deccan 
States Conference held on the 22nd Jlay, 192G 
in Poona is a great student of problems of 
Indiau States, and relying on tbe latest 
proDonneement of Lord Reading and the 
previous history of the development of the 
Paramountcy of the British Power over its 
former allies, he emphatically asked the 
British Government fo advise, encourage and 
eien dictate the introduction of representative 
institutions and development on democratic 
lines leading to the realisation of fall respon- 
sible Self-Government in Indian States 

As the Royal Proclamation of 1917 has 
declared full responsible Self-Government for 
India as the goal of British policy it involves 
the federation o! Indian States with the 
different Self-Coverning provinces of British 
India 

The Montford Report expected enlightened 
Indian Princes to follow la the wake of 
British India and introduce parallel constitn- 
tional reform*, but that expectation has not 
been folSDed and as there cannot be a real 
federation between potential democracies with 
actual autocravies without jeopardising tbe 
very existence of tbe OommoaweaUh of 
India, the time has come for tbe British 
Qovernnieot to intervene end make the 
Princes introduce constitutional referma 
parallel to those in British India in their 
States and put constitutional checks on their 
autocracy. Mr. Abhyankar, therefore, pleaded 
for s Royal proclamation expressing tbe will 
of tbe Bntish Government to extend the 
Royal pronouncement of 1917 to Indian 
States, The King Emperor may call upon the 
Indian Princes to carry out the Royal be- 
hest, and the Princes will have no alternative 
but to obey the Royal will, bockedl by tbe 
full piestige of the Bntish nation 

In his speech at Bharafpur Lord 
Chelmsford lemioded the Princes that tbe 
days of antocraoy were gone and that tbe 
time had come for sabstituticg Government 
by the people for the uncontrolled authority 
of an individual sovereign. Bnt onr Princes, 
jnst like the Bourbons, learn nothing and 
sit on a fence depending upon antedilnvian 
methods of administration 

Lord Curron once remarked that Indian 
Janets should rernimlicr that they exist for 
the peop/tf, and that the subjects do not exist 
far ifiem. He, therefore, required tbe Princes 
to take the permission of the Governor- 
Generat and Viceroy for their foreign travels 
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and absentee role Some freqoent sojonrners 
to Firope like H H the Gaekwar felt the 
humiliation but judging at this distance I 
think the rule was salatary and the present 
pratical abrogation of that rule has only led 
numerous Princes to mal e annual pilgrimages 
to European 'watering places pleasure resorts 
and sporting centres under one excuse or 
other resulting in many scandals like that 
of Mr A in the Mrs Robinson case 

The situation 1 as become so unbearable 
the grievances of States subjects are so 
great the extravagance of most of oar 
Princes 1 as become so scandalous that the 
conversion of our States into constitntional 
monarchies or their absorption into British 
India aro the only alternatives left to us 
Mr Abhyankar wants a Royal Commission 
and the Conference supported him in that 
demand in order to go exhaustively into the 
question of treaty rights status of Princes 
tl eir obligations and duties as constitutional 
monaichs the method of introducin'’ respon 
sible GoTernment in Indian States the 
machinery by which matters of common 
interests can be adjusted and the part which 
Indian Princes and States subjects have to 
the goal of Federated India 
Ihe Rt Hon ble Mr V S Shnnivasa Shastri 
emphatically supports the demand and says 
that personal rule must go however b<»nevo 
lent it may be in particular cases The 
demand for a Royal Commission is quite 
opportune and if the Governor General 
accepts it, the work of the Statutory 
Commission will become somewhat easy 

The doctrine of self determination was 
one of the fourteen points of the late 
President Wilson and it was partially 

applied to the temtones and peoples of the 
vanquished conntries in Europe and Asia 
Here also it may not be in the interests of 
Bntain to make an unlimited application of 
the principle and allow India the choice of 
complete independence or Dominion Status 
as against the present bureaucratic autocracy 
But the principle may well be allowed to 
have operation in determining the future of 
j 4 may be taken 

individnal State by secret ballot 
under gorantee of British protection against 
ha'tion Princes or their adLnis 

Ration!, to the States snbjects under direct 
Sapervision and control requiring all 
♦w ^ females to .vote whether 

iS con iDue as States snbjects or 

want to bo British Indian subjects and 


desire absorption of thoir Ststes in British 
India 

If the Royal Commission goe-> through 
the griciances of the subjects of each indivi 
dual State and gets a plebiscite I am sure 
the vast majority of the Ryots of Indian 
States would vote for absorption m British 
India and the British Crown will bo bound 
to respect the wishes of the majority and 
annex most of these States as rotten States 
pension off the Royal families and extend 
the comparative blessings of bureaiiuratic 
autocracy with a veneer of democratic msti 
tutions of British India 

Even the elementary rights of man viz, 
liberty of speech Press or Association 
security of life and property and the right 
of habeas corpus are almost non existent 
in most of these states R-ligious toleration 
and the protection of the honour of women 
are not to be found in some of these state 
and rapes and abductions m broad day light 
by the Pnoces or their underlings ate 
frequently reported 

ft is so fault of the states subjects if 
their minds are alienated from indigenous 
rnlei^ and turned towards the Paramount 
Power for protection and benevolent inter 
ventiOD The incidence of taxation m most 
of these States per head of population w 
very much higher than in British India, 
while the sources of income are lesser owing 
to want of development of industries 
commerce and agriculture The states subjects 
envy the lot of their British Indian brethren 
jnst as they m their turn are dissati'sfied 
with their present condition and want 
Dominion Status and full responsible Self 
Government under the British Crown 

As Mahatma Gandhi once said states 
subjects are slaves of slaves and as sucii 
their lot is only to be pitied and they cannot 
be asked to plnnge into the vortex of non 
cooperation 27(e lot of direct slates ts 
mneh better than that of slaves of slaves and 
hence any measures that tend to remove 
the middle slaves and convert the states sub 
jects into British Indian subjects are welcome 
I therefore urge upon the British Govern 
ment the need of Royal Commission and the 
application of the doctrine of self determina 
uon in a limited sense to Indian states and 
their subjects 

The Commission ought to have represents 
lives of states subjects Princes British 
Indians, and the British Government with 
power to CO opt local members while 
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hearing the grievances oi particalar states 
and their subjects. As Sir Robert Holland 
said in London recently before the East 
India Association the British Government 
cannot tolerate for a moment any tyranny 
in an Indian state nndet its protection, and 
the people rvant a sincere attempt to apply 
,the principle. The ways of the foreign and 
Political Department of the Governmenf of 
India are indeed inscrutable, bnt in new of 
the recent prononncetnent of Lord Reading, 
it must encourage the people to come forward 
with their grievances and the political 
officers should try to remedy them and help 
the Royal Commission in their work with 
their official confidential reports ag.nnst 
particular Princes. 

The late Maharaja of Gvralior has laid 
down the golden rule of two percent of (he 
gross reveanes of the state for the Privy 
Parse, to be followed by all our Indian 
Prince® The Dewan of Baroda compared 
the Khangt grant of the Gaekwar with that 
of the Niriro, Holkat etc, and 'bowed (hat 
the Gaekwar's grant was mncb less than 
that of tbe«e states and stood at betw,;en 
nine and ten percent of the Revenue® When 
even an enlightened Prince like the Gaekwar 
wants rupees twenty lacs tor himself, two 
hundred seventeen thousand for the Heir- 
apparent and some more lacs (or providing 
other members ol the Royal Family as 
announced by the Dewan in his bndget 
speech, what must be the state of afiairs in 
other states can better be imagined than 
described. The economic strain on the 
resources of the States is terrible, and in 
view of the fact that there are nearly 700 
state®, big and small with a population of 
neatly seven ciotes, the piobleta becomes 
very iraportani The gross revenues of these 
states must be nearly seventy crores taking 
Rs. 10 as the incidence of taxation per head 
of pocnlatioa at a moderate campotafuia. 
Taking the Gaekwar as an example of an 
enlightened Prince with a percentage of ten 
percent for himself and some more lor the 
Heir-apparent and the Royal Family at one 
end and some of the Rnjput Pnnees spending 
more than half their revennes on their 
personal expensev, at the other end, w© may 
strike the golden mean and be (juite certain 
that onr Princes are spending from twenty 
to twenty-five percent of the State Revennes 
CD themselves and their Royal Families on 
the average. This means that an amonnt 
ranging Irom 14 crores to 17'/* crores of 


rupees is spent to maintain these Princes. 
Mu^ of this amount is spent in dissipation, 
wine and women, intrigue and moral degra- 
dation, long sojourns in Europe, and purchase 
of foreign furniture, and foreign materials for 
their palaces. The atmosphere of most o£ 
these Darbars is fnll of petty intrigue®, 
chicanery and low morals, in which the 
resources of the State drawn from the 
lifeblood of the subjects are frittered 
away. If these states were annexed the 
expense of maiotaining the Princes and 
(he Royal Families will be saved and the 
administration can be ran at a very 
low cost As an “Ex-minister” says in the 
“Hindustan Review ' of April 1926, the cost 
of maintaining the head of an Indian 
Province is not more than one percent, so 
that Indian States subjects will be 
benefitted by an immense amount in case 
of annexation Till that consummation is 
achieved it is the duty of the British 
Government to see that no Prince exceeds 
the two percent standard of the late Mabaroja 
Scindia for his Privy Purse, so that more 
money may be available for progressive 
departments like education, commeice, 
indostries and agnculture, medical relief 
and sanitation, local self-government and 
village reconstruction etc. 

The partition of Bengal was a blow 
aimed at the solidarity of the Bengalis by 
Lord Cuizon, and it is a matter of history 
wbat eflbrts were needed to get it unsettled. 
In the Goj'arati speaking territories of the 
Bombay Pre®idency, there area large number 
of Indian States in the Mahi-Kantha, Banas 
Eantha. Rewa-Kantha and Kathiawar Agencies 
ranging from the Gaekwar of Baroda and 
the Rao of Cutch to the pettiest Chief of 
three or four villages in Kathiawar totalling 
nearly 300. There are British Gnjarat 
Districts also like Surat, Broach, Ahmedabad. 
Kaira and Panch Mahals.. Tlia umibic of. 
such States is legion and the Gujarati speaking 
population has been partitioned into as many 
jurisdictions owing to historical causes. 
The solidarity of the linguistic province of 
Ouj'arat has been thus destroyed, and in any 
future scheme of linguistic provinces, the 
problem how to restore the full solidarity 
of the population and remove the evils of 
mutually exclusive jurisdictions — will have to 
be faced. Such a condition exists in some 
other parts of India also I would suggest 
that the Royal Commission should be asked 
to recommend the ways and means of 
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actiievnig such eohdanty and unity in any 
Civen linguistic province in any future 
Federated commonwealth o£ India In my 
opinion we should follow the Gcrmau 
method of mediatising the smaller state-- 
and create a snb federation of Gujarat 
tvathianar and Cu*ch states with British 
Gujarat constituting a new linguistic province 
with a uniformity f law and administration 
converting the states into so many 
Districts or lalukas or circles as the 
ca^e inav be The Princes may either 
be pensioned off or if that is impracticable, 
they iiiav b» treated as hereditary officers 
of t! e Government holding the r offices 
dining good behaviour This will unify tho 
whole province and the population jxk&j well 
be trusted to develop a sort of provincial 
patriotism 

The same solution will apply to other 
parts of India where the same difficulty 
arises The proposed Royal Commission 
may examine this question very tbrougbly 
as it vitally affects the future constitution 
of the federated states of India 

In any scheme of federation there can 
be only two Houses viz the Congress or 
House of Commons representing the popu- 
lation of the whole of India lucluding the 
Indian States and the senate or the upper 
House representative of the various Provincial 
Legislatures and Governments There is no 


place for a Chamber of Princes or a hoa«e 
of Representatives of States subject*, but 
till India becomes a full fledged federation 
of Doited Stales of India, it is necesssry to 
have a soperntc House of Representative* 
of Indian States subjects to balance tho Cham 
her of Princes ihe functions of the 
sugfestod Honso which is proposed by the 
Deccan States subjects Conference should be 
that of the House of Commons for Indian 
States subjects whtlo the Chamber of Princes 
may remnm as tho House of Lords with no 
greater Power* than that of a similar Bodv 
in England Where there are questions of 
common concern to the whole of India theio 
may be joint sessions of the Legislative 
Assembly and the House of Representatives 
of Indian States subjects and there may be 
a similar joint sessions of the Council of 
States and Chamber of Princes The Royal 
Commission should be empowered to recom 
meud to the stotatory commission of 1929 
what should be done for the representation 
of Indian States subjects jd order to safeguard 
their interests and the redress of their 
grievances by the Central Government 

The problems of Indian States and their 
subjects are so many that it is not possible 
to do justice to them in a single article 
bat I shall bo glad if my article stiinolates 
interest in others and leads to a greater study 
of the Indian States problems in future by 
our leaders and politicians 


A QUAKTER CENTURY OF PROGRESS IN MYSORE 


By B SDBRAHMANYAM 


is the model natue state of 
India No British province is better 
managed or more prosperous and 
contented bo wrote Sir Sidney Low Nay 
he went further and stated that under the 
inspiring rule of the present Maharaja the 
state bad been making pbenomeoal progress 
bnch indeed have been the re,nlU of these 
twenty five years of administration of His 
Highnes* the Ifabaraja Sir Sn Krishna 
rajendra Madiyar Bahadur GCSI GCB 
the Silver Jubilee of whose inslallahon on 
the ancient Gadt of Alysore is being celebrat 


ed this month by Mysoreans all over the 
country The sponteneous feeling* of loyalty 
aud affection that are being expressed 
everywhere on this occasion could well be 
considered the real index of the great 
popularity of this illustrious ruler among 
his people 

Sn Knshnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, when 
but a youth of 18 years was invested 
with the responsibilitie* of government oo 
8th August 1933 by the then Ticeroy a°“ 
Uovernor General of ludta Lord Curzoo 
Even at this age the young prince vvas 
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^vinciDs great personal interest ia tbe 
•svelfare of the people and in the problems 
connected with the administration. Lord 
Curzon who was present at the installation 
ceremony of the 3Iaharaja rightly remarked 
“l\'e have seen the natural cood sense of the 
Jlaharaia develop by steady degrees until we feel 
satisliod of his capacitv to assume the fall and 
fioal respODSibilitv of the government of men. He 
has made frequent t'urs among his people. He 
has studied their wants and needs at firsthand, 
lie lias therebv acoiuted the knowledge which 
will enable him to understand the probleaas with 
which he wilt be confronted”. 

The Viceroy hoped that “fortified bv this 
knowledge, his (the Maharaja’s) natural 
bnsiness-like habits and instinctiso self- 
reliaoce should enable him to steer a straight 
course ’’ And the Vieerov’s hopes have 
never been belied From the day he became 
tbe rnler. His Highness the Maharaja, assisted 
by a succession of brilliant dewans, has been 
taking Mysore lisht on tbe path of progress 
nod today Mysore is acclaimed as (be roost 
well-governed and progressive Indian state. 

The Maharaja of Mysore has alwavs been 
nroid'-t his people working for and with them 
for the common good of all bat at tbe same 
time keeping in perfect touch with and sime 
times being abreast of all curient movements 
and thenght in the ontside world. Tbis 
intelligent and sympathetic administration of 
the Maharaja has resulted in a general 
advance towards prosperity of both the people 
and the state. 

Since 1902, people are being gradually 
associated more and more with the admini- 
stration of the state The revenues of tbe 
state have practically doubled Numerous 
large industries have been either started or 
fostered by the government Thons.ands of 
acres of arable land have been brought nnder 
cultivation and great agricultaral facilities 
given to the peasants. Large irrigation works 
have been undertaken. New roads have been 
conslrncted and fresh railways laid 
Education is spread on a large scale. Public 
health and sanitation have very much 
improved. Orest facilities for medical relief 
are allowed In fact, m every way Mysore 
has been well on the onward march of 
progress. 

All these improvements would not have 
been possible without' the aid of able 
assistance. And His Highness the ilaharaja 
has been particularly happy in his choice of 
ministers and other principle officers of 
state. Those ministers, well-known for their 


most UDsclfish devotion and genuine loyalty 
to the state and its ruler, have all been 
brilliant administrators who have in snccession 
contributed considerably to the present 
progressive state of Jlysore 

It was, however, an act of the highest politi- 
cal sagacity on the part of the Maharaja 
when he took courage with both his hands 
and appointed Sir 5L Visvesvaraya, an 
engineer all through his life, to the Dewaoship 
of Mysore lo the teeth of strong opposition 
from all sides And today the people of 
Mysore are reaping the lasting benefits and 
advantages of w'hat was at the time considered 
a rash and autocratic action of His Highness 
the Maharaja It was during Sir M. Visve- 
svaniya’s tenure of office that Jfysore has 
made the greatest progress and the large 
schemes of reconstruction formulated by this 
groat patriot, statesman and administrator, are 
yet being earned into action by the succeeding 
Dewans 

It IS easily conceded on all hands that in 
spite o( short waves of communal and 
sectarian animosities that threatened for a 
time to unsettle tbe steady progress 
of the state, these twenty-five years of 
Ui$ Higbness’s rule could well be tbe 
proudest period of administration for any 
prioco in India, 

Tbe present Dewan, Amm-ul-Malk Miraa 
Md Ismail, C I E, M B E, a Mysorean 
by birth, is an "idealist to the core.” 
At tbe very first public utterance after his 
taking charge of this high office he declared : 
"I regard the office of Dewan less as an 
appointment than as a groat mission of 
patriotic service"’ He is ably assisted by 
the three irembers of tho Executive Council. 
Mr K. Chandy an e.xpDrienced and well-tried 
civilian of the state, Dewan Bahadur M. N. 
Erishnarao, who had not a little share in 
steonng the state finances successfully through 
tho recent crisis and Mr. C. S. Balasundarara 
Iyer, one of the most able and distinguished 
members of the Mysore Civil Service, whose 
ability was perceived and appreciated very 
early in his-career by the Darbar and by 
outsiders like Lord Kitchner. tVith such 
combination of brllhanco and capacity to 
assist His Highness, it would be well within 
bounds of reason to expect th.at Mysore 
would continue to fill its proud place among 
the foremost progressive states. 

Mysore is one of the most picturesque 
beauty spots in India. The long ranges of 
hills of the Western Ohats covered with 
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thicnly wooded forests the gardens and 
plantations the undulating stretches of park 
and 0 * fertile fields of corn the absorbing 
1 anorama of the country through which 
numerous rivers run their coarse enhanced 
nere and there by the awe inspiring and 
magnificent waterfalls and beautiful lakes 
the healthy hill stations and the marvellons 
hll forts scatteied all over the state the 
many relics «f ancient architecture renowned 
for their e\ i i«ite beauty all these and 
others tl at nature and man have bestowed 
on tl IS 1 ind make Mysore the ventablo 
Eden of ulh India 

'stretching from the eastern slopes of the 
V ostern ( hats the state spreads over the 
I) cciu jlateau covering an area of 20 000 
luare miles and has a population of about 
<0 lakhs There are more than 5V» thousand 
uiles of good roads and about lOO miles of 
railway connecting all important places la 
the state The state maintams traveller^ 
bungalows in every district and taluk bead 
(luarter and on some of the iraportnnl hill 
stations for the benefit of travellers 

The revenues of the slate have neatly 
doubled within these twonty hte yeai> 
increasing from about 2 crores to 3«h crores 
per year This result is not due to mere 
fresh taxation m any form It is the edect 
of thp natural growth under the stimulus 
olTordcd by the opening out of tl e country 
through better means of communication 
by the execution of important irrigation 
works of unsurpassed mognitade by tho 
general expansion of industries and commcrco 
and in some mensuro b) tho better adimoi 
stralion of public funds 


Within thii period the political institations 
in tho R^te have undergone considerable 
changes. Tho llcprc-iontatiTo Assembly which 
was started by Dewnn C Hangachatia of 
revered memory m IFSl and which was 
merely a lody of men brought tegethcr from 
all over the state on a very limited franchise 
to make representations regarding local wants 
and grievances if any was the only political 
institution at tie time tie Maharaja ascended 
the throne 

On accession ti e Maharaja expressed Ue 
hope U at It could jrovp a rahiablo adicnct 
to tie administration and in course of Umo 
will take Its j roper jlaco among the cl lef 
political ics’itnti ns of the land remaikablc 
lor Its spirit of lodriHiidPnco and lU 

rirty \cd accordingt) tl « itepresentativo 


Assembly has since been growing both in 
prestige popularity and usefulness 

In 1908 another house of legislature 
smaller m size but with larger powers and 
functions was created Both these institutions 
have now been thoroughly overhauled under 
the Reforms granted by His Highness the 
Aliharaja in 1923 Bj this the Representative 
Assembly has been placed on a shtntory 
basis xnd has been given a definite place m 
the constitution of the State The franchise 
has been very much extended Sex disqoah 
fication has been removed The privilege of 
moving resolutions on the general principles 
and policies underlying the budget has been 
granted Resolutions can be moved on 
matters of public administration lepre en 
tatiODS about public wants and grievances 
can be made and interpellations put The 
Assembly is also consulted before tl e levy 
of any new taxes and on the general principle* 
of any measure of legislation b“fore the 
same is introduced in tho Legislative Council 
The Assembly has of course an overwheltn 
iDg non ofRcml majority 

Tho Legislative Conocil aUo consist* of 
a clear non ofBtial majority having twenty 
official and 30 non official members It used 
to exercise the priulege of interpellation 
the discussion of the budget and of moving 
resolutions on all matters of public admmi 
stration Now it has been granted the power 
of voting on the demands for grants and of 
introducing private bills Iho Council 
elects a Public Accounts Committee which 
examines oil audit and appropriation report* 
and brings to tho notice of tho Council all 
deviations from the wishes of the Council 
as expressed in its budget grant 

They havo also got three standing 
committees composed of members of both 
the Honses'-tho Rej resontativo A« erobly 
and the legislative CoulciI— to allow greater 
opportunities to the non oOicial rej re^enta 
lives of the people to mnaenco tbo everyday 
administration of tho Slate One of 
committees deals with matters connected 
with the railways the electrical and I nblic 
woils departments, the other with the Iocs) 
^elf government Medical Sanitary 
labile Ileillh departments, and the third 
committee concerns itself with bnaocc 
taxation 


also made a go d headway Tleie ati 
diMtlct b art!, II o Loions and Un n 
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palities. The po^rers and functions of these 
institutions have been considerably enhanced. 
Many of these bodies are presided over by 
DOD-official presidents. 

The Tillage Panchyat Act recently passed 
by the Mysore Legislative Council has made 
the villages the real basic units of Self- 
government in which the villages enjoy a 
large measure of freedom in the civil , 
criminal and civic admioistration of their 
own Tillage. 

Apart from these, there is the Economic 
Conference witli its committees to look to 
the economic interests and development of 
the conntry. 

It might be mentioned hero that while 
some of the other Indian States are making 
frantic efforts to cover their sms of 
ommission and commission, of autocracy 
and mal-administration by passing stringent 
laws against the Press and thus gag and 
stifle all healthy growth of pnblic opioion. 
the Mysore State has recently made substan- 
tial modifications in the existing Press 
Act 

Edacation, as everytbiog else, has made 
rapid strides in the state daring this gaarter 
of a century. Free and compnlsory primary 
education has been enforced in alL tbe 
cities and towns and is now spreading to 
the Tillages. Lower secondary education 
has been made free. Large numbers of 
scholarships and freestodentships have been 
instituted in the high schools and colleges 
A net work of schools is spread all over the 
country, giving a sciiool for every 3Vj sq. 
miles and for 726 persons of the total 
PopnlatioD. 

TYhile in 1902 they had about 2232 
schools for the whole state and were spend- 
ing about 12 lakhs of rupees on edacation. 
today the Mysore government have established 
over SOOO edncational institntions and spend 
on them more than 60 lakhs of rupees per 
year. The percentage of the expenditure on 
eSncation to the total revenue ol the state 
works upto about 15. How favourably this 
compared with the figures for the neighbour- 
ing provinces administered by the benigu 
British bureaucracy conld be seen from the 
following: The percentage of expenditure 
on edacation to the total revenue in Bihar 
and Orissa is 14, in the United Provinces it 
IS 13'o, in Bombay and the Punjab 13. in 
Bengal it is a little over 12, in Assam it is 
10, in Central Provinces 9 6, and Bnrma 9, 
Nearly 36 per cent of boys and girls of 
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school-going age in the State arc receiving 
instruction. 

Tlie education of girls has also made good 
progress. There are in the state about 7SS 
girls schools of all kinds and grades in which 
about 39,000 girls are reading 

Increased facilities are being afforded 
for the edncation of tbe children of the 
depressed classes, known in Mysore ns Adi- 
karnataks About 16,600 of these children 
are readutg in the 605 schools that ace 
specially maintained by the state for them 
Of these about 2.500 are girls The children 
of this community aro also allowed entrance 
into all other state maintained general educa- 
tional institutions without any social barrier. 
The Government maintains four free board- 
ing homes with tntonal classes attached to 
them, for the depressed class children at 
Mysore, Bangalore. Tunikur and Chickama- 
galor Besides general education, these boys 
are also trained in certain handicrafts, such 
as weaving, carpeatry. mat-raakiog, shoe- 
making, smithy, etc 

Mabomedan edacation is also receiving 
its due share of recognition and encourage- 
ment There are all over the State a 
number of Anglo-RindnstBoi schools maintain- 
ed for the benefit of the children of the 
Moslem subjects of His Highness the Maharaja 
Specui pardab schools are provided for the 
education of Moslem girls. Moslem students 
are given half-free studentships in all the 
general government schools and colleges as 
a sort of encouragement for their proseenting 
higher studies In fact, owing to the various 
facilities created for the education of this 
community, the percentage of literacy among 
the Moslems in Mysore has been gradually 
on tbe increase. 

On this broad-based and firm fonndation 
of primary and secondary edacation, has 
been built tbe edifice of the seat of cnlture. 
The Mysore University, which was started 
ID 1916, really symbolisis the cnlmination of 
aTiberal and progressive edncational policy 
that the Mysore Darbar has been consistently 
following The University has Arts, Science, 
Engineering ioclnding civil, mechanical and 
electrical — Medical and Teaching Faculties. The 
Arts and Teaching colleges together with a 
ladies college are situated in Mysore, while the 
sdenc^ engineering and medical colleges 
are in Bangalore. The University was 
modelled after the Australian universities, 
bat recently it is being remodelled in the 
light of the recommendations of the Sadler 
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Commission At present there are post 
Rradnate coarsos in Arts History and 
matt ematics and the starting; of post graduate 
courses in Science is in contemplation 

The progress of agnculfare in the btate 
has been greatly accelerated by the establish 
ment of a separate department The Mysore 
Agnculture Department is perhaps one of 
the most well equ pped and efficiently 
managed of it kind in India. It has a big 
opicultaral laboratory at Bangaloie under 
the direct supervision of a distinguished 
agricultural chemist It has established 
experimental farms at five dilTerent places 
in pe State at which experiments are 
conducted m regard to the unit production 
ot paddy ragi potatoes areca nuts sugar 
cane and other prodnee and the combating 
of certain insect pests that infest the crops 
and rnin them A Coffee hxpenmental 
harm has been lecently started at Balehonnur 
in tne midst of coffee growing area to conduct 
erpenroents m regard to coffee peats 
1 education is being imparted by the 

awarded to the students after finishing three 
CwL- ““d theoritical instruction 

instruction have also been 
the benefit of the agriculturists 
5L*. ° experimental farms The 

department also maintains Live Stoct Civil 
Scncultnro sections, each 

head of the department and with a large 
Stafe ^ scattered all over the 

facilities afforded by the 
ft? j introduction 

icentific metlods of 
cultivation and farming coupled with tbo 
numerous schemes of irrigation sonio of 
mit dnrVn magnitude carried 

0 tnnni^'^c ^“^80 sums 

ot tnon^y spent every year in giving liberal 

apncuitural i ans on easy terms to thom 

incS.",, .1 “’""'’'IlfJ to . cencral 

t” " f” '"'“'■'•■on •od 

tip ID Iho prosperity of 

\\^ ,l« 'i“^A . *“ “>e State 

Ibm arl . today 


Of the irrigation works undertaken la 
recent years two are worthy of mention The 
Krisboaraja Sagara near Mysore is a re 
servoir created by the construction of a high 
dam 130 feet hi^b across the Ganver river 
and is the biggest of its bind as yet constructed 
in India It is considered to be second in 
size only to the famous Assuan Dam m 
Egypt. When completed it is estmated to 
supply sufficient water to irrigate 1,20000 
acres of land Apart from the benefits it is 
able to confer on agriculture ithas contributed 
to a tremendous increase in the outpot of 
^ectricity both at Sivasamudrum and at the 
Dam itself The work, is neariog completion 
and already 20 000 acres of land are bemg 
irrigated by its canals The Rrishnaraja 
Sagara is estimated to ^ost over 4 crores of 
rupees fo the Dai bar 

The other the ^ am Vilas Sagara is also 
a similar dam constructed across a river in 
Cbitaldrug district, which was completed 
moro than a decade and a half ago It is a 
beautiful lake extending over an area of 
about 40 square miles and has been construoted 
at an enormous cost It has at once facilitated 
tho briogiDg under cultivation of tens of 
thousands of acres of arable land 

Besides these there are numorons othor 
minor irrigation works that have been under 
taken during this period and which have all 
added substantially to tho solution of the 
problem of water supply for agricultural 
purposes ^ 

r increase of the general prosperity 

01 the people through agriculture industries 
and commerce in the fatato have also made 
much progress The Industries and Commei’ce 
oppartmeut have not been sparing in their 
elTorts to stimulate fresh trade and industry 
A large number of industries had been either 
started or aided by the Government doimg 
th«e twenty five years, Tho general policy 
in "°''®™ment in this respect 1 as been 
to aflo^ facilities to people who have reason 
Of anyiarticnUr 
EJ 2 f them' loans for 

tae purchase of machinery and otler requisites 
They would give them 
the benefit of expert advise when possible 
t>ossibir could to 

taiSi, L n “ Dumber of weiring 
ch^fcals varnishes and paints slate 
V.° *aw mill ginning 

tactories t) 0 mining of mangaaeso and other 
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juinerala and varioii? other indastrio?, too 
numerons to mention. 

In ca?e=i, howe'^er, where ttie pnblic aro 
shy or hiv^o not the necessary facility by 
way of export knowledge or olherwi^e to 
take tlie initiatire, the Oovernraeot baxe 
ondertiken to start such indastricslhemsclres 
to demonstrate to the people the value of the 
industry and to create thenecossaty confidence 
in them With this object in view, the State 
started a few indasttiea the chief amons 
which are : a metal factory, a button factory 
a soap factory, a weaviog factory, the 
Indastrifll and arts and crafts workshop Of 
these the first two have already gone into tho 
hands of private companies and aro working 
very satisfactorily. The Mysore Soap Factory 
produces tho best soap available in India and 
is working well. Tne goveroment is anxious 
to band it ovnr to a private body, provided 
a auit.vbla company with sufficient resonrees 
is comloR forward Tho others are mamUiaed 
for purposes of demonstration and have been 
doing bcantifuUy well m this direction. 

>or has OoTcrnincut oeclectod, cottage 
industries. Sericulture, hand^spinoiog and 
weaving, rattan work (cano work), toy making 
lactjner work, knitting. 'tailoring, sanddwood 
carving and such others are very ranch cn- 
conr.agod. ladnstiial schools aro started at 
various centres in the State (or the teachiogof 
thosa crafts and facilities arc created for taking 
to nay one of them either as parttimowork or 
as a profession. Special CJnveoiences are 
aTirded for ladies to learn these crafts aoJ 
whore Dcces«,iry to earn an independent and 
respectable living by such work 

01 course, tho inlrodnction of hand 
spinning as a cottage iodnstry is of recent 
origin, but yet the stato has been mskiog 
very sincere aiTorls to make it popular 
among the masses and particularly among 
tho agrienlturists. Tho Mysore Administra- 
tifia bbioAXt vt.itex. *. 

“The department { of lodnslrW and Ccnnierce) 
has taken steps to or,rinise hacd-spisninc as a 
sal^sidiary oocupifion cn a Jarp’ scale. A suiUbie 
improved Ivpe of Charka w\s dosism'NiaadarraDSts 
moDfv made to maonfi'ture those Charkav m the 
Art w otkshcp and mdustnal schoola la the 
Over Itiw hun trod charkae an? now 13 u«o and 
nJoata for aa eqtiil nu-uber have boon c^Uinod. 
l rival' TOterptHo has also latoresied it«l( la its 
njiou.ievarp. _ ,on'id'’rat la enlhu>w> awas evakid 
la am t spiaaiag aa I a spionetv' A'SX'iinoa wav 
tornied *cd spiaaiog dotaoas'.rauenv and xompots- 
tioas With saiuble pnios we-v onrveU^ Att 
PfpnUtioa took -iatertst in the 
demcra.^hoas aad t«Q hii: spiauios eompeti'ioiss 
held la taa ciuee of Riasalore and Mysore attoijte 

S6«/»— 5 


el irreat public attention. Two 'centres, viz. one 
at SIrsore and the oth^rat Biogalore. wre consti- 
tuted for the supply of cirded cotton, Eipcriraenta 
in tho utilisation of hand-spua yarn were under- 
taken lu tlio Oovernnient Weaving Factory ana 
pnutod fibnes, which hive a large demand, have 
also been made out of these cloths.’ 

It U now to be hoped that, especially 
after the stimulns given to it by tho presence 
of Mahatma Gandlu iu Iba State, hand-spin- 
ning would become raoro and more popul.ar 
until It becomes a part and parcel of tho 
cconamy of village life in Mysore. Tno 
inittutive taken by the State in this matter 
should also serve ns an object lesson to the 
British Indian administrators and to the many 
Indian princes who hare not yet bestowed a 
moment’s thought to hand-spinning as a nscful 
part time occupation for tho peasants and 
farmers among their subjects. 

Chief among tho industrial enterprises 
uudertakro by tbo Goveroment are the 
Hydr.i-Elictric works at Sivasamudrniu and 
at Erishaaaraja Sjgara Dam, tho Sandalwood 
Oil Factory at Bvogalore aod the working of 
tbo Iron Mines at Dbadravati. 

The Hydro-electric works at Slvasaraud- 
rooi were st.xrted 10 tho nindties of the last 
ccQlury by tho late Sir K Sashadn lyerj the 
then Dewan aod has since been gradually 
developed It has been supplying current 
for lighting the cities of Umgalore and 
Mysore and for the working of Gold Mines 
Dear Kobr ; but U not in a position to sup- 
ply electric current to other industrial 
enfcrprives. The construction of Krishnaraj'a 
Sigara Dm across tho Caavery has ensured 
a steady flow of water down the Siva«miadra 
falls and has thus facilitited tho production 
of a greater quantity of power at the place. 
At the same time current is also being 
geooraled at tho Krishoaraja Sagara where 
water is made to fall through a height of 
ofeuat fax kbs-i thifa^r 

have contributed to a large increase in tbo 
prodaction of power with the result lint 
all tbo Industrial concerns, big and small, 
in Bangalore and Mysore or in their vicinity 
are supplied with electric power at chnap 
fate* Arrangements are being made for tbo 
supply of power for lighting the towns which 
liB along the maia transmusioa system. “The 
que^tiOQ of making electric power available 
at cheap tales to raiyats willing to instal 
pumping plant on tho banks of the Arfcavati 
for irngitioa purposes" is receiving tbo . 
attention of the GoveramenL There is a 
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idetiUca\ io an Indian sUio. And -with 
a roler like the present Mabarnji and a 

sympathetic administration, Mysore has 
made great progress doting these twenty-fire 
years. The coromnnity o! interests that 
exists between the antborities and the 
people is a very hopeful sign foe the future 
of Mysore. And there could be no doubt 

whatever that it would lead to & Reneral 

prosperity of the people and to a healthy 

growth of national life among them In this 
connection one cannot do better than 
endorse the statement made by the present 


Dewan before the Represoatative Assem- 
bly : 

'Tjct ns by mutual friendliness and good under- 
standing see that theancient vision of a united natio- 
nal life ts restored in its fulness. I feel that any one 
aiDODirst 113 mcludins myself, who sought to use 
this A«sembly for purposes narrower than the 
nnirersat service of the state would thus dishonour 
hi3 office. If we as a state are to achieve rc.al 
progress and to wm the regard and .approbation 
o! the outside world, it is necessary that we 
should always look at tilings from a national stand- 
point and deal with the problems that face us, 
and some that distress us today, on lines of 
Co-operation, Co-parCnership, aud mutual goodwill 
(italics oun> 


LUCIFER’S LAMENT 

Ct NAOBNDRANATH ODPTA 

Ah 1 the hurts and aches of Creation, the wail without surcease ; 

The ^iad ever sighs or shrieks in agony as a wanderiDg, lost soul : 

The Stars tremble m eternal terror of impending doom. 

Or, in a frenzy of fear, leap headlong into sodden death ' 

Red with wrath horns the fierce, driven Son, 

Pale and wan and Instrcless waves and wanes the Moos ; 

And vast Space monrns. silent, the darkness of her hair shrondiiig her face ' 

The Sea is salt with the tears of the Uuirorse, 

And the foaming waves beat a refrain of woe on the shore , 

The bowels of the Mountains groan with the cries of chained Titans, 

The Eaitb quakes and is rent with pain, and her white blood gushes forth ! 
And the trees sway disconsolate, rocking with their grief ; 

Open are the wounded hearts of itowers— blood-red and pallid whito, 

And the mantle of the Dawn is wet with the tears shed by Night, 

And shades of sadness mingle with the gloaming of Twilight ' 


Tho fret and fever of Life, the travail of Birth and the iearsomeness of De.itli, 
The mystery and menace of the Unknown, the brooding of the Spirit ; 

The blinded Thoughts that come and go and never find a way, 

The Hopes that are born to be blasted, the Fears that are born to bide ; 

The questionings that aio never answered, the Onest that never finds ; 

Tho Door that is never opened, the Call that is never heard,— 

Ah me ! all this is a weariness without end. 

And my anguished soul yearns for (bo peace that is not 



CBNTKAL BANKING AND THE RESERVE BANK QUESTION 


By H SINHA, m sc, ru d, Clrt a i b (LONDON) 


Part I 


Central Bakeilq 

The question of a central bank for Intlia has 
been enuapinc public attention for nearlv a 
licDdrea years As is well known the proposal for 
a great Binung Establishment for Bntisn India 
mooted by a large body of merchants tnteres 
ted m the East Indies’ aa early as 183G The 
principle aim was to facilitate the employment of 
uritisa capital in this country another obiect beioe 
to give stability to the monetary svstem of India 
MUiously enough this latter otject which now 
provides the raison det*-e of central bnnkmg m all 
the principal countries of the woild was dimly 
empirebuijders For 
^mple Warren Hasnngs instituted a bank on 
early as 1773 with a branch 
9^ importance, primarily 
tbo different parts of 

effect to Bubslilute a sUble 
I somewhat m the manner of the 
Ar isterdam which also sought to 
*1® monetary chaos brought 

variniia i. 


wj ujo iiuuort Qi coins 

various stages of debasement 


Central Baskiho is Other CorrvTRrcs 


Scope and llErnoDs 


assnma that the price structure is directly depen 
dent apon the volume of bank lo-sns and is it so 
clear as the«e same people imagine that the volume 
of bank loins is capable of direct control by 
manipulation of the rate of interest ? TtiH question 
was put by Dr Gregory in his nddress before 
the 37ih annual meeting of the American Eumomm 
Association held in iChicigo on December dO 19-^ 
tut has not been satisfactorily answered even now 
I do not want to damp the ardour of the central 
bank enthusiasts m any wav but I certainly 
plead with them to have greater caution to 
bear I n mmd the necessary limitations of a 
central bank and not to hope for the impossible 
For in a recent book on Indian banking U'® 
central bank is proposed to be vested "Hh 
heavy responsibilities e. g assisting industrial 
banks land , mortgage banks etc. wliicli sr® 
clearly beyond the scope of central banking 


Necessuiy Lisutations 


^f^***^® India central bankiDg has 
from very early times some by 
o'hers by design The Old Ladv of 
ihrcadneedle btreet furnishes a good example of 
ti e former Bom in stress with the avowed obiect 
of financing the wars of William III she has 
gradually come to wield a power and an influence 
which are (he despair of most of the central banks 
even tho^e which 
have been formed with the dear intention of 
Y, cr^it and currency and vested wilh 
r,e ^°v! purpo^ A pathetic insUnco 

Tl-inT Sonlb African neserve 

Standard Bink lieatiug it with ill 


Even if one concedes that the control of 
currency and credit lyeenlral banks can secure 
stability of prices one has still to determine 
how It is to be realised in actual practice 
Control of curreny presupposes currency which 
18 capabJ«of control Theoreticallj , the ideal 
currency for the purpose is inconvertible paper 
currency to bo issued only by the central 
tank and which alone will he legal tender 
If notes are convertible into gold as they must 
be in practice complication will arise 


Different Forus of Central Banks 


Similarly the control of credit opens up a 
numter of pertinent issues Obviously, the 
working of a central bank operating among 
isolatM units as in America that operating 
tiinnish Its numerous branches as in Germany 
or in trance and lastly, that operating withm 
a Email group of big banks 1 aving Iheir own 
England -the working of these 


laZ proHem of central banking we 

®Vmme its scopp and also Iho 

applied in different wayii 

1?v.a 5'' countries under different social and 
K-onomic circumstances It is gererally “ -reed 
that the aim of » entral tanking is Efabilitv in 
linanoo by ataorhing shocks to the^ varifm-i 
economic afractnres m the coiintn Me^f ihe 

ha\o however been cNorcsRcd whether a «mt^! 
tank ,, competent to effect this nml wLthTlt^i 

It nrnlo to reitaio as some people Smoiu“ 


Aq— P'**'® centra! bonkinp, 
Sni^i L ledcral Rererve System (b) mixcq 
wntral banking that is central cum commeren! 

SS^'”,uteo, fc"o^.nr“'”” 


Question of Profits 


gencraUy agreed that stability m 

Itself 

makml not be charged with 

maKiog profits tor instanco. m a nvent 

rmnark<S®“’*Tli« Governor Strong 

rm t^iv Beserve system is not 

run icHlay with a view to earning money 
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Thit notion has cnlirely disappeared. ' But iho 
nutter is not so simple jd actual practice. 
The sharclio’ders expect a certain return cn 
their investment however small it mijrlit^bo. 
It IS for this iTason- that speeitio mMitious 
to the 'fanct’ona ol the South A.(neau l*-scrve 
Rank had to lio reeoramecdod in the KemmerCT- 
Vi-sennir report. The recent Buitinj: Commi»3ion 
in Ireland rejected the proposal for a Si'peralo 
centra! bank for the same reason. There arc 
three vravs for 'olvins this difScnlly. by hrmlms 
tlic rate of dividend, by roakirg the State the sole 
propnetor, or bv makicg the State a part 
proprietor. The first method has been inllnafeu 
m most of the central lank'’ The mot prominent 
example of the second is the Commonwealth Bank 
of Anitrala which has figured so much m recent 
discH«ions. An example of the third is otTered 
by the central tok of Switsertand S.'ilbs of the 
capital being contnbufed by the Cantons, ‘^'oihs 
by the pubho and the Temainins by the old 
hanks of usue. 

• St^te 0'*^inisnir 

Sfafe proprietorship, in part or in whole, raises 
fresh difflcnities. It will be conceded even by the 
nio«t ardco* bociahst that politics should have 
BCihinc to do with finaoeo and State owncr«hio 
Is an evil which should be avoided Areoments 
in fsvotiT of this view mav be naditv obtained 
fr'Pi the proeeedings of the Oenoi Conference, 
the Keinmerer*Vis«encs report and the address 
pecttlly de'ivered before the Ecocomic society in 
>l»lbanm« hy Sir Ernest Harvey, Comptroller of 
the Rank ol Eoffland, who was on a visit to 
Australia at the loviiatioa of the Cominonwealtli. 
Bank to give his views on central banking Put 
briefly, tho main argument against the establish- 
ment of a Statabank. whether central or commer- 
c'al, is that it is called noon to a grant facilities 
for political reasons, in cases which would not 
corataetd themselves to oidinary banks as 
reuinnerafive propO"ition5 But the whole aspect 
of the thing is changed, if it is conceded tb.at. m 
ths ra«e of some countries at lea.«t >t is lo the 
national inteicst to impose sueh liabilities on the 
Slate- The reason for .su«L differentiation la 
obvious. iVhat is true la the case of creditor and 
eonomically advani’ed countries, whioh are politi- 
cally free to lay down their own national economio 
policies, may not be necessarily true m lli“ case of 
debtor and lets advanced countries, on which arc 
frequently forced measures, ostensibly tn tbcirowii 
interests but really in the _ interests of their 
• hnmcial cieditors and roli'ical masters. Umnst 
not be forgotten that the League ot Nations and its 
vanons Committees are dominated by people living 
in rircumst.'inces wholly dilTerent from those 
cbta-niDg in comparatively nn-developed countries, 
and in the caso of tho latter. State on aership may 
be a necessary evil. 

Pr.opnrrroibuip by Jlcsinm Buras 
It was stated above that I'n the Swiss National 
Btnk a pin of the canital was contribnled by the 
old banks of ijssuc. Tlu-s feature is present also 
in tho South African Jleservn Biuk and many 
other rerent ccntnl t.aak«. For insMocc, in the 
Kinca Cooiral del Ecuador recently proposed by 
tho Kcmmerer Commission, the authorised capital 


of 10 million sucres (o sucres being 
one U. S. dollar) is to be dividel into A 
shires, of 10 sucres each . the former to be neta 
by the banks operating within the country anil tJio 
latter by the public. There is an obvious ‘-u^o* 
tage in allowing the comnerLial banks m tiio 
cauAtry to pittwipito in the prohts la ttiis way, 
for the centinl ta'iL can then count on their gcxxi- 
vnll and co opcratiou It u all the more n'cessary, 
for a central bank has frequently to carry on 
commercul banking for a proper dischirgo oi us 
duties and may thus autagouiao the member banKs. 
m die absence of proiier safeguards, 

Restrves 

Tho pcpcentage of reserves to note issues .lud 
tho comiiositioa of reserves show great diversities. 
It IV not true as S'aied in a recent book on ludtan 
banking thit ‘all the banks of ls^uo cxccr"°? 
Uauk of Eocland accejU foreign bids m their 
portfolios and reckon them iq their note reserves. 
In Nomay. for mstance, all I’sues above the fixed 
fidiKiary issue of ‘25'' million kroner must bo 
bvked by gold aloue Not only are gold equi- 
valents permitted in te'lain central tho 

percentages a'so van —from 25 per ceut. in tho 
caso of Ku*s!a to CO pec cent w the case of 
.Spam, for all j«su®s above 4 liJJjon pesetas. 
is»ne3 below 4 biDioo pesetas being covered to 
the extent of 45 per cent Jo most cases again, 
reserves h.ive not only to bo kept for notes but 
also for demaod deposits, tho percentages varj log 
from 21 per cent, in the case of Austria and 
( 7ecbo-Rlovaki.n to .50 per cent in the caso of 
Chile. Ecuador and I’eru The former ratio is how- 
ever regarded as too low It is provided by 
salute that the percentage will have to botfradualiy 
increased to SJVs per uent. in tho case of Austria 
and ^ per cent in the ta«e of Csechoslovakia. 
lor .certain issues again, beyond prescribing a 
certain maximum limit, no ether restrictions are 
imposed, .e. g, lor cunenoy notes In England and 
for notes issued by Ute Bank of France. 

Pnopor.Tiox.vL RrvEr.if. 

Fixed FinrctiRy Rescrve 

What are tho reasons for this almost endless 
divcrsiiy ? In a. country which is predominantly 
sgncultural, the is'ua of notes must bo necessarily 
elastic, temporarily expanding during busy seasons 
to hmneo the exports. We c.an. therefore, lay down 
the general proposition that the proportional reserve 
Bystem imparting as it does the newSsary elasticity 
to currency will be suitable for agricultural eoun- 
tnes ror a proper working of this system how- 
ever, there must be a largo supply of eligible 
commercial bills, a feature which is ficouently 
ateent in many agricultural countries. Not only 
this, there are other reasons for discarding the 
proi^iooal. reserve system and adopting the 
fixed fiduciary system . A free market for gold 
like Undon muat.t;a subject to hige withdrawals 
of mid. which wil result in contraction of credit 
by three times the amount, if a 3JVj percent, 
teacno. IS niaiutimed and this roust hamper the 
Monomicactaviliesof the country. As a set eff ag.iint 
remembered tlut Uie Iidmnry 
limit cannot .be cstima'cd ollhand but culy as a 
result ol experiments extending ovu: a long period 
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As a matterof fact, this system is in vocu© m onlv 
one country o! importance viz , Norway England 
haying cu^ency notes in circulation side by side 
with the Bank of England notes BIoreoTCr, the 
system was adopted in England when deposit 
banfeirg was in its infancy The recent tendency 
13 to maintain reserves not only against notes but 
®P'DSt demand deposits and clearly the system 
ot liauciaiw reserve is not suitable m such cases 
1? England eminent bankers like the late 
Dr u alter I^af and Mr Reginald McKenna have 
suggested the proportional reserve system when 
mirreni^ notes will be taken over by the Bank of 


RrLATiov WITH Membeh Baina 

The relation of the central bank with the 
TOmmercial hanks in the country also raises 

generally agreed that the 
° distinct As 

7®” ^ writer ‘the 

from which the 
vrater of life wells up the commercial hanks 
channels b> which it n conduct- 
® 4 ® 1 economic sj st4m ” In thwry 

f5nd?“‘ hit V A of 

l??pn ^ '? I j realised m actual practice ’ 
instances of central banks 
, flanks on fffoSly 

unfair terms utilising as they do tho ini»r»«t 
o^'^Erfiyi^nd’ member banks ’ The 

the hS imrtlhJ® 7”°‘ fo maintain 

working m public interest 
?? is*i^ making roncera But it 

L lMfUn‘7L5i knowledge that dunog 

®'edit went a begging^ 

, competition to Fogl^ir mint- 
.specially m its branches Should 
onU^n fl® Permitted to have not 

profits as stated aboTc. but 
management of the ^tral 
the wealth Of 
of practical hinkcrs will be of the 
'‘fso true that 

stand m the commercial hank roust 
oKl ir * proper Bcnitmy of bills 

7lf ,'^'®''0ont Tho fact should DOt 
nfcASs absence of adequate 

Ihc^ try to finaoco 

Iw °Trom''*'“S 

di^tcnte or, he cJ5|?al t/nk d.rS^ 

the »e-i.”''*‘”'r'^i!''’ *0 *’■‘^0 an iDsight 

ird-Sle which IS dcSS 


Coacix^iQv 

^■} f®?*'’ f° the end of the fir«t mrt o 

II IS IS IT ro means an exhaustive auracr tn 
’y fo establish that it « im 

ewlVn L?i PnrnpW holdioj 

ro'^otries under all pcssiU* 
•V''® fo^®t that even a' 

I r*tA^^,!l°Tk only Fiiinrean e cconrroii 

in wcrkirc licing dependen 


Part II 

The Efserte Bam. Qdestiov 

This essentially practical nature of the problem 
has subjected the Reserye Bank Bill to a good deal 
of cnticism. even the name not being immune 
It has been suggested, not by an ardent nationalist 
but by a sedate banker that the name savours of 
Aroencamsm and should be changed into Bank of 
Umdusthan’' I must confess I am unable to agree 
with him— specially when I remember the tragic 
fate of the ft’s! institution of that name, started 
about 1770 by the great Agency House of Alexao 
der and Co Be that as it may, there is no gain'ay 
iDg the fact that this measnre has elicited criticism 
ID diverse quarters It is also true that this Bill b 
the first important piece of legislation which has 
referred to a Joint Select Committee of the 
Legislative Assembly and the Council of State. 


PiiEUirL\ART CoNsmzuATrons 
Not being tied like tho Joint Committee to the 
draft Bill published in the Gazette of India’ ri 
traordinary on January 17 1927, lot us go iotot:e 
preliminay considerations TJie mam point is that 
India IS a country of cash transactions. The control 
of credit here must be subordinate to the control oj 
currency unlike countries with highly developw 
credit systems like England or U 8 A In fact the 
conditions hero to-day re»erable the conditions 8 7 
in England about a hundred years ago when 
deposit banking was in its infancy It »•“] 
tnereiore be necessary to give greater attentioa 
to currency than to credit m India Besides. >“ 
the ateence of a regular bill market, the poorer 
01 tho central , bank to control credit cannot w 
parameunt and will frequently amount to tnorsi 
suasion only in addition to control of currency 

The CcRiiENcr Qcestioh 
To take np the currency question first we have 

seen how tho abstract theory m favour c] 
inconacrtibie paper currency has to bo di>caiu«> 
as impracttcablc. Similarly all tho learned di? 

llio Hilton ioung Commission 
trie erroctiye linking of notes to gold under whit 
U chose to call the gold Inihon standard c33 

convince only tho ofSciat apologists Ihe obyioju 
fallacy in haying a wide margm between the 
buying and selling rates is neatly eipoa^ bv ,■ 
rwnt wntor in ‘ho following words — One Ll| 
; gold bullion standard may lo called 

® will admittedly vary 
from m par value by as much as-’-lp-’r 

^ontctimes equal to Tk> 2 in"Iiy; 

and ^metiraes lo inches no scientist would 
acce^it asa standard of mea-^reS’ It • 
that tho Joia* 

^1^ Committee has been able to reiluco ty 

^7"" Covernment to R? 21 J 10 

ami interest charges Dr 
‘ho double transtfrl 
charges as recommended hy ‘be 
l^roroiesion and proposed in the Bill Ti-® 
minimum saleallo qiiantity D 
../O tolas mstead of the impossiblo 10 o 5 tolas r» 
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also a step m ths riaht direction. It 13 an open 
secret ttiat Sir Bwil and tho OoTerament 

ot India are resntms the demand for the miatio;; 
of mohnrs not of their ow'n free will but at the 
dictation of Whitehall. They too are coaTincca of 
the necewity of findint: “some farther and more 
direct and visible m«an 3 for brlnsioff it homo to 
tho masses that trold is tho standani ol value.” 

Statf. OwrrERsiir? 

ConfiJonce in currency which is the "sine qua 
non" of success of the proposeil is«ue can be 
secured only by assoclaUns: it with Oovemment 
in the evistioff ciroumstaDCes in India This was 
tacitly admntci by the Commission when it 
recoramendetl that tho Reserve U-ink notes should 
bo cuarantoed by Ooverninent. I confess I am 
unable to appreciate how the payment of a note 
which 13 to bo lecil tender can be piaranteed 
for, obviously, to Buaranfeo the payment of such 
notes means a Ruarauteo to pay one tJTO 
notes by another. If it is interpreted as a 
cuarantee to convert it into Rold at the etipuUted 
rate, tho Reserve Bank must t* said to have the 
doiiltful distinction of t^eine Uio onlv central bank 
which provides such a pnrautee. The truth of 
the matter is that the Commission proposed to Jo 
the mrossiblo by rccomracndios a central bank 
for India independent of jrovernment. It is lo he 
hoprd tbftl in a lit of rctolan <0 Sir tl»sil Uivket 
will rot resurrect the shareholders’ bank to which 
the Joint Committee has eiven tho quietus at 
Hombav. There are mmy rractieui eoosid-sra- 
j cos which mav bo aJdnced in anppoct. For 
Sa'tanee. il it is & State institution. 00 sbaro 
capital need be issuM. This will prevent on the 
one hand, the present unseemly wransle amoo? 
Imponal EscfiapRO, and Joint-Stock Banks for 
rnttieipalms ia tho sharo espitat. and 00 the 
other, any pc«sible loss in the initul sLaRos m 
the absence of a vrell-doveloped lull market 
If dobontuTiw may l>e issued later, 

which will in any essobe a chtMper method of 
taiMCR money. The only objection to this 
measure is tli »t it is merely a casa of a pavern- 
meni Umk Ukicg the place of SAKOvernmeutdepart- 
meut charged ’iih the contml of eurreocy. 
In other wont*, it is a ca’o of King Stork being 
8 'leninly installed m the place of King Log. 

CovsTJTmox 

This Irings ns at cnee to the qaestioa of 
cc-itrol of tho central b.ink. (or that is the real 
cnis of the problem. It has been puMIcIv 
stared, ths*. the. imhejuLuit sMitmlA oj. ijaaot 
B.ackett towards the eirlusion of the lepsHtive 
^■1 e- (TOua the l\ank w duo to dciiuite 
nstm<Uoii3 receiMsl from tho Secretary of 8*310 
;ri the teattor. thus fumi.«hing aaother lostao'c. 
It any were nced.’d. o( the much-vaunted 
fnsnci.u aatcncuiy of India It should N» remem- 
N-nM. however, that Ih” dijqatliSoatioa of 
w.ewwrs el V^.staUTe t'odi’s Irom kavipz a 
S'at on the directorate has been removed in 
srt’o or the strenuous orKv-iuoa offei^ by 
(hjvetuTent cemherj . of the Jo-nt Select 
( ouimittoo,“-aa oopasitica which is ijm'e la 
keepicc wuh the ttsuaJ practice ’cf d.»cafraBCbaiar 
iarg* bodies of people \v seft'ng up commua^ 
as <l.stiniratshed from jo-at elecforatas f» the 


leshlttnres. In this matter,. Ininn nationahsh 
hive the support of men like Sir John ll’ll and 
Sir Felix Schuster, who are as acutely _ conscious 
as Government of the evnerience of this svsteai 
notably m Australia and partly ia South Africa. 
Be that as it may. it is now possible for 
Councillors and Assembly members to be elected 
tn tho Board of Directors tbrouah tho various 
Ohaml-ersof Commerce, either Eiropeai or Indian 
and they should have therefore no reason a'lie 
canse for complaint. The eommcrcul and co- 
operative banks a'so should ta 0 a similarly 
reasonable view of the matter and rot insist on 
being elected as such bat through Chambers of 
Commen'e in tho usual way. 

Reservis 

Tho question of the proper system of reserves 
has been similarly a bimo of contention. Mr. 
Jsmnadi* Mehbv it is stjteii. informed tho Joint 
Committee th»t ho and his friends, who supported 
the lived fiduciary system and were opposed to 
the pniportiooal reserve system, reserved their 
opposition till the discnssioQ m the Assembly. 
It IS to be hoped that wiser oounse's will prevail. 
As has already been Kta’od tl,e trend of central 
baokiog IQ all countries is lowanls tho proportional 
reserve s>Mem The only point for considera'ion 
w whether reserves should net bo kept ogaiost 
demand dcDosns in Ihe sune way os airaia«t note.t 
following receot prscuco ta other eoimines, for 
there is uo valid d ‘tinction between tho two. 
Apart from this, as open market or*ration will 
have to bo permitted to the i-entml bank often m 
(ompctiiioa With commernil banks with their 
own monies compul«otily ai'-iuired interest-free by 
siatiite. It IS c’o-ir that from the ethical point of 
new. it from no other, some obligation should 
to imp^ed on the central bank in Ihe matter 
of deposits. 

CoifiTCtsvTiox to loiPERiaL Bask 
The "oompenaatiou” to Imperial Dint is another 
thorny question. This almost reminds ns of 
“compeo'^.vtions’' citarled from the poopet Nawabs 
of Ucogil in the early d»ys of linu>h m'o in 
India. A ■‘compensation" presapposes some 
“•lacnfice" but what is the “sa'‘rifice'’ involved m 
this case ? Atmost.it is the withdrawal of some 
special pnvilegvs. when the octatinn for su-'h is 
no longer existent. Bat Sir Basil Blackett scents 
to have a deeper sense of the “wrorg" done to 
tho Imreriil Bonk than the Managing Qoverners 
them'elves. Sir Basil, it is said, eipl iia»d to the 
(mnr. •^'uauMira. t.h.ar. “althr'ig.h. •.‘ift 
with the Impenil Rink won! 1 expire in 19 Jl.it 
■was naderarood at the time the agreement was 
made that it would be continned ; there waa no 
legal ohliga*ioa to mike allowance for that imnlicd 
understanding but ihore was certainly a tno.ml 
obligation,' We shonlrl like to know who i-up<i 
this “moral obligation” l^htaJ the hack of iha 
people and tte . ociiistwrtmg legisla'nre wh.ch 
passed the Imrcrxai Biak Act. It must have bs-m 
some responsil-le member of tie Oove-nment wh's-o 
unaulhonsed promise isnowpnekiag tho cons-u.’"'^ 
of thelmo^-eMemher. Itse^ms. However, tha^'m 
faot^co such wicked rrctai«>’ was ever mile f.ir 
ia Ihwr letivr d.a*M Jane 2S Iwt addiessM to K»i 
rtweatha Jiath ilnUick Bahadur, the JLaaaging 
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Governors explicity stated that after January 1931 
theimperal iJank. will have no lesal claim for 
any Governmental benefits and also no moral 
benefit rifflifs This extreme solicitnde on the 
part of Government to do justice to the Imperial 
Rank reminds us irresistibly of the old lady 10 the 
Reneali proverb avho bears greater affection for a 
child than its own mother As this Question has 
been ably dealt v ith by Prof d C Sinha rn the 
July isaiie of the Modern Review his arguments 
need not be repeated here Suffice it to say that 
instead of tying down the Reserve Bank to a de 
linite scheme of doles to the Imperial Bank a 
monev award may be made for the alleged 
sacrifices by a board of arbitrators and failing 
Uiat. the Reserve Rank should 1 e brought into 
being after January 1931 


CoveximiNG RpMAEka 

I have confined myself to the mim issues 
'Mving minor dotails severely alon' but I am 
afraid that I have already trespassed on the tin “ 
set apart for discussion and must crave your 
accustomed indulgence I would conclude ly 
merely pleading with Government as well at 
legishtOTs to realise fullv their responsibilities ai 
laid down in the preamble to the Bill — to estibl au 
a gold standard ciirrencj with a view tosecnria; 
the stabilitv m the monetary system of Brit'a't 
India What I apprehend is that th^ preambla 
may turn out to be a mere pious wish our Go'ern 
ment following the dictates of Whitehall and our 
legi»lato’« guided by empty catchwords of polities 

[A paper read oefore the Bengal Eoonoia c 
Asso ution on Thursday August 11, 19271 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 



n "f l'”' Siltl Oaiidra 

supplement 

uiJHt Vr % ‘"’S'" of the «erpent 
idea, the jirtidden tree the 1e nptation the orisnal 
Bin ctu iluion re-unvction and Uolv Ghost. 

‘u’F’’ Pl.r'llol ras'^age from Omdu reli<non 
and 1 hilOiOibj The author behevea that Ohnat 
m hu cnicilixion took upon himself the sms^f 

j.„Thcre have rewntly appeared four noiai.in 
l^i^ft^iih^ ‘u® wacJusioDs of 
^ ^(0 Josus » God or ^“13 Je 3 U 3 °‘ (onr’^SithSr 

Mo' 'f ;'i', ?.?'”' ss ,»»“ i 

nnn tut a man nsicg to fdlowMiip with 
'L A *ho Gospels by B il Allra 

of all Josns preaching ami 
ko,ilo.ico llul 1» l»"i!.on"l’'oodma’'ital'‘i? 
oTKVf ■ sfflcttl,,;;'',' I"”- I .>0 

tiv) "Jesus »S 3 a Jew aud a Jew he lemaiacd 


HV hteath ’ Jesus never regarded 
81 n) Nazareth by Joseph Klau ner 

oever existed as a man hut is a 

aS eStr A 

Brandes 13 a Danish Bcholar and ooo of the 
crcatijst cntics of modern times. JClaiisner is a 
(W o Ik ““"i Allen are Christians- 

Gur author is a Christian convert 
.oe.<. . ™f®‘'*aFhplaiB aro becoming either Moral or 
1^1 - '“a® question But our author an 

MsK'bnlKr”'' •"•ke crudes, form 

Maiics Cd Ocosu 
wonaiiL TEorix 
St e, G iVt« 2 G net 

^ chapters and a bibliography 
m^nction Icrnnnolegj Inilinctive Iner^ 
R«'ver m.tiBCt The 

BiUiog^ph^ bnblimatioa -and Religion 

little li!}* ‘'‘® .‘'“thore^ writes Th=f 

examme?^^n '*'1 of a wetlkno'vn 

.P the elToct that the 
shnS^ i£?. 'O’’ fhc teaching profession 
seioom show any teaimtion of the practical t-eariag 
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of psychology 00 fho \rork of educating and Irain* 

iQg children the present book is an effort to 

set forth m the simplest possible 'way the mam 
principles of analytical psychology in its application 
not to the insane, perverted, or abnormal, twit to 
the ordinary people whom we meet everyday.” 

Modem educational machineries in India seem 
to he very' shy of psychological implications. 
Applied Psychology scares away mcsi of out 
B ritish mentalities to whom Psychology, a 
science, is almost a myth. Bnt a small book hie 
this will do no harm to one-Thc general poWic will 
find the book quite interesting The bibliography 
adds to the interest m the Iwk, especially the 
list ol ’tictvcn embodying new Payehotogical 
principles’. We should request the authoress to 
change the heading of the last chapter m the next 
edition of the book and rename it as ‘Sublimation 
and ChnsUan religion’. 


WesTras Civtusatiox : Bij Ch'indrn Chaknbert]/ 
To be hnd of I'yai/a Arnhna Brot/ars, Oalettlla 
Pa^es 02. Price Rs. 1‘4. 

The readers w'ho go to this book in order to 
find m it a discussion of Western Civilbadon 
in the abstract will be disappointed, but tho»e 
who wish to read interesting descriptions of the 
people and pnncipal cities of Kurope and America 
will tlnd themselrea amply rewarded by a 
pem«al of it. The book is, indeed, a good 
grQide-t<ook for those who intend to visit Europe 
and America. 


^ QcRtj NiysK AS AX Occultist By Profeseor 
H C, Kumar DA, Dandhu Ashram. IlyJrabad. 
StnrVi. thiyef 4i, Price As -i. 

We are afraid the author reads too much between 
the lines in the writings of Guru Nanak and tus 
book, therefore, sayoars of speual pleading. 
Anyhow, the author is to be camplemented on 
presenting a difficult philosophical thesis very 
lUcidiy, 


DicnoxAnr of Pcvjaht Pboveiuss 
Sinjft. OcerjefT, P. M'. D, Burma. 
Fnce As. 8. 


By S. Ktsttan 
Pages 44 


The scope of this book is modest and does 
not justify Its ambitious name. Still, the pains 
which the author has taken in compiling this 
TOlurtie aro commendable. The rendenng of tne 
Punjabi proverbs in F.nalish is not feliatous m 
many eases and the author will do well to revise 
it in the next editioa- 

DmiA-v Caesp Stuct 


The rouncAL Ipeas of the Eitoli^h Roiusnasis : 
B'/, Orane Dnnton, Oxford Unnerstty Press. 
Ihiee Skillings 15 nett. 

English Romanticism was the product of the 
hundred years l‘50-i^0. Looking at sdl aspects 
ot English life_ this period was probably the 
most changeful in the whole history of ^gland. 
Jlatenally speaking, tremendous deyelopmeot and 
progress is noticed during these one bnndred 
years. Une may. however ask what connection 
It IS ^aible to Had between this progfcss and 
wo merary movement known as Romanticism? 
ine answer is that to understand any aspect of 
human conduct truly and thoroughly one most 
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study the vlmle field of human conduct critically. 
It 13 the mind of man that is fundamentally res- 
pjDsibte lor all that man achieves Thus. it may 
be said that the English Industrial Revolution was 
not merely an isolated material fact ; but it was 
the matemi mamfestation of a wider levolulioa 
in English outlook and thought that took place 
ID the years referred to above. 

But «hy shonld one write a special book on 
the political ideas of a number of literary men ? 
The justification for this is found in the tact that 
some men <A leUets ‘ have been profound political 
philosophers, makers of creeds, and leaders of men 
as well as artists of the finest sort.” Further 
iustifit.auoo is found in that men of letters “Plav 
an important part” in disseminating "the ideas of 
others” and m that in their thoughts we often ■ 
discover the political ideas of the ‘ average” m-tn 
of their age 

The author introdiicesusprogressively to "Jacobin 
and Aoti-Jacobio ” Tho first Generation of 
({evolt” (narae'y Wordsworth, Coleridge. Southey 
etc). ■ Tory and Radical” (Scott and ilazlitt) "the 
seixmd Generation of Revolt” (Byron and Shelley) 
and ■ certain other writers.” In his "conclusion” 
the author indulges in a little gpecnlafion— a little 
Psycho-analysis of the men who were the Pioneers 
of the modem movements in thought— and lu a 
little optimism The progress of democracy in the 
present age is not heading us for intellectual 
eslioctioD. far from it. Tho author believes we 
aro moving towards even bettor things, for we aro 
burning more and more precise m our thought, 
more thorough and smeaiific in our inquiries. Oar 
heresies aro really expressions of our lotelleetual 
humility ; for in them we own np our greatest 
doubts 

The book is well-got up and well-printed. 


CisEs o.N Tde Law of the CossTircTtoy : Dy 
Deroe A Bicinell of the ituidle Temple. Darrister- 
at-law, Oxford Vhiixrsity Press. Price Sk. 7-G nett. 

Id this book we find summary of a large 
number of important coses which go to illus- 
trate tfie working of the Law of the conslitatu o 
cases are classified as relating to (1) Tho 
sovereignly cl Parliamenk (2) The privileges of 
Parliaiueot. (3) The Uouse of Lords. (4) 'The 
Relation of the Prerogative to Satnte. (3) The 
Pelitiou oi Right, IC) The Rights and Liabilities 
of Servants of the Crown. (7) The Administration 
of Justice. <S) The Rights and Duties of the 
Subject. (9) Aliens and NaGonaiity, and (10> The 
Relation of the Crown and Parliament to the 
Empire. The book will prove valuable to students 
of Constitutional Law as well as to practising 
lawyers. 


A UisTOBv OP Eunorc : The Middle Ages, By 
Jeme L. I^unlet, M A lOxnii) and EmtorE ami 
THE Modeos Would 1J92-10U. B'/ li B. Mouat. 

Felhv) of Corpui Chnsh CoUege, Oxford: Oxford 
Chmersity f’iMs. Price Sti b-6 nett Demy ort. 
iV. bOG+xx, cloth-bound uilh 28 maps and 140 
tlhtilralioHS. 


This is one of the finest text books of Europc.in 
history that we have come across. The authors 
do not take history as a catalogue of politiLal 
events only, they put special stress on the 
cnltmal asjwct of the story of nations. The numerous 
lUnstratioQs odd greatly to the value of the took 
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and the low pnce makes it emmentlv smtaWe never dreamt Wars that might have taken pk'e 

a college book We hope our Universitj developments that stopped prematurely acd other m 

Sthontief'^lJ Rive this really good book a trial knoj n and unheard of matters croNvd the pa^ 

rtuvuyi.u 0* this JDtPresliDg book It i 3 almost like a collea tn 

llv Svsimi or PttTSiCAL CufTiJiii: Bti Coptam of tare political documents 

P K Gupta late of the Inhan Service Good printing binding and general get up nate 

Lecturer on Physical Culture under the axispiets of the book doubly attractive All sound readers xrm 
Ihe Urner^ily of Calcutta Published by the like it 


auihor at 101 C Musjidban Street Cafniitn Rice 
Pupees three and annas eight only 

Captain Gnpta is a veil known physical 
cuUnnst of Bengal 'lany people have developed 
an enviable physique under his guidance and many 


LC 

Ikpus SrATESMtL\ Published bj 0 L 

\atesan<£ Co jiladras Price Piijecs Three 19 ’ 
At a time when the question of the future o 


an enviaoie pnysique uuuer U13 Kuuwui-c <uiu uiaujr a.i.*. yuiD ..mu ^ 

more have regained their lost health as studenta Indiao States and their place m the prosp^' ' 
of the Captain Being a qualified medical man a democratic constitution of India is 
tine wrestler and a very strong man Captain the public mind the volume under notice 'S sure » 
Gupta holds an altogether unique position among receive welcome from a 1 quarters in 
our physical culture experts His book is the out book the publi hers have given ,'2 

come of years of study and experience and will twith illustrations) of eminent Indian administraron 
doubtless prove a great asset to men aspmng of some of the well known native states ot icui* 
after a bettor state of health and physical vigour Besides being a biography the book 
. ^ brief histonral survey of the evolution of 

A'lEcQ^o^^c Histout OP &fGi,A,N'P lOCO 1874 stales m India because with the lives of di^ 
Charfotte Ji Haters B A ^ndoiv Late iifoa tioguished dewaus and prime minis*ers hke su 
Mistress of the Counly School for Otrb Bromley Sahr June Sir il 'k isvesvaraya Rajah oir 
Ihthlishtd by the Oxford Unnersilj Press Price Madhav Kao Ratnesh Chandra Dutt etc. ^ 
Sh 7 6 nett liok^ the fortunes of many first class 

Tbe authoress has tried to leraove the want of >n India , And our publishers correctly oh‘e « 
a book which will tell beginners about ‘be life and ,Uydrab^ without Sir SaUr Jung Neg^il wuhou 
activities of tbe people who lived lu the land in Jung Bahadur or Gwalior without. Sir Divkar f"" 
the past. Such a book has been in demand for the inconceivarle Bhibinauir and Oodestianw- 
last feft years for history these days no longer Mysore and Rangai’harlu frayancoro ana oir * 
means mere political history-history of the people Mahadeva Rio Pudukottali and Sr o 
at the top only —the life of the majority who Sastn are so intimately connected that neu““ 
formed the nation deserves more attention The the history of the States nor the lives of the suies* 
liook is well wntten profusely illustrated and men can be complete without the other ’ .. . 

nicely got up In this connection it may be pointed out 

__ _ nrr.jf., FT.. the illustrations of this book are not upto 

Tire Fmc OF Upe By Barold Spender Jlodier and in it we miss the li{e»6tory of many promioMt 
and Stoughton Ltd Tondon Sk IS nett administrators of lodian India We h^e that 

Harold Spender IS in need of DO introduction This mthene:^ edition the bographies of 
book published after his untimely death with a fore- Naoroji Smsar C landra Sen and other 
word by b S Marvin, contains his tnemoire Harold distinguished aduiinistrators would be mco^ 
Spender was one ot the most well travelled and i^rated In oflenng our congratulations." 
erudite of journalists of his age and his age was the publishers for their attempt to bring uou<‘ 
eventful enough to satisfy the greediest of luicds cover cntioal sketches of the lives 8“'i 

The result of such a man and such an ago coming achieveipcuts of notable Indian dewans 
togelbor is this book which is charmingly literary pnrac-miniaters we hope that this hook will 
surnngly romantic and profoundlv thoughtful universally appreciated. 

Spender had a wide outlook and a soul r. v ry. t TL 

ccroraensurato with his vmon 11 he thnwa any ^ j 

narrow ne«!se^ here and there m his impen^istic 

inclinations or anti German vehemence it is ™ ctieulatioiu JJoniMi/ 192C 
because of bis nurture One cannot very well Nr Saklatvala has in his collection transhtiOJiJ 
expect an rnghshman to be altogether a sane man the Kubmyat ot Omar Kbajyam in m*®' 
If Spender IS narrow at places it is pardonable in lant.uagos The dainty little book under notce 
viev, of his general broadmindedness He is bo ^ntains English renderings of some of Omar* 
comiron Angio-SaxoD though he may show some Kubaijats from tho original Persian The piD'i°‘‘ 
ot tha wcttkneKscs of bis race The bocA is rich up Itave nothing to be desired 

in anecdotes in which some of iho most eminent 
men of the ago play a part Thus we romo arrows 
tbe. raucftts. Archbishop I^ang Jlr Bonsr Law 
Andrev, Can-e^ic Qtadsione Joseph Charobeilain 


Hedmord OConnor Orov Banneiman Sahslarr, 


Ikitha. Do is itev Do Met 

I/Mdv-ccnei Mid act . - 

ul c|e I cft ot oil cr . 
nev. likht rn many ob .. „ 

llo late eighteenth end early nincti-enth centnij .... ..u „,u 

aidldUns rf rcssibilitics of .Rhich we have whom U » mtonded. 


PCS 

prvrenrvriAL CAixrLrs Bj O 2!ittra 
T It J College. tfiUra <{ Soiia 12 A B C<iUiS‘ 
Sitreel Market Oilcuila 

Prof Alitfer deserves our concmtulitions 
fnnginc_ out this t_reaUs« on calculus on a 


■I ^Ums. hoithcUre and a plan entirely suited to tho rcauirLments of o®' 

r (^Idntiee The look throwa stnlents The book is sure to help students ij 

ot<cun ICS m the history cf pelting a clear gnsp of the subject and ft-s * 0 /“ 


r - - . gnsp of the subject huu -. , 

It wouia receive n luc popularity among tbr»e 1 * 
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do it Gandhi, Tvho'o word is honoured by 
the nntonchables, was one of the leader^ in 
the boycott movement. It is strange that this 
American writer can condemn the ignorant 
Hindas who crawl before the idol of ii.aU 
in Calcntta, while on the other hand, she 
resorts to the cheapest stage tricks to praise 
the few untouchables who aro said to bare 
crawled before the Prince of Wales ''“at 
IS it that makes crawling condemnable in 
the former case bnt commendable in the 
latter’ 1^0 comparison is suggested between 
the Prince of Wales as an individud and 
Kali as a goddess Bnt if Kali be taken to 
be merely a goddess of destrnotion belief m 
whom IS dying away, political and econoram 
imperialism, which the Prince was brought 
out to save, is a living force which destroys 
the freedom prosperity and manhood ol iw 
victims . . 

One could, of course, take np 
literally hondreds of details like this and 
prove them f«Ke She has iimn false Md 
ignoroot conclnsions Item both social and 
political facts Bnt in a problem M vast as 
that ol India, wo must tale a “ 

more fundamental view I. the 
the problem from the followiosr economic 
View point , ,, 

Up to two centnries ago, Slf 

richest and most prosperous land 
wfth a cnllore and 1 ° S'*;”"?' 

, of anything that existed in Ejgtod or ^n 

most of the European countries iwo 

centuries have passed Today, In the yea 

0 nS Lord 1827, India is the poorest land 

the poorest land on earth two ® 

Sattn^5f£i‘K 

"for mtS 

Sr.orS'’V“nsUnotmn‘^^^^^ 

period of Knropean coontnea 

Bimllar to lost a ,j India by one 

;'„r’\«;rTno'iher,Vd” In, they laid down 


a fandamental principle of rule They said 
that ‘all” they wanted was to hold economic 
and political power, and that they would not 
interfere in the social or religions life of the 
people The Indians, being naive or ignorant 
people, — or both, — accepted this situation 
The policy was a most cunning one ±cr 
the fundamental law of life is the economic 
law, and upon economic conditions social 
and religions customs rest Social ana 
religious customs are indeed but by produc 
of an existing economic order India i» a 
exception to this law which has ruled all 
lands from the beginning of time 

India, living as it has for two centaries 
nnder slave economic condition has intens 
fled nnd perpetimtcd slave scent ™‘. 
gions conditions Ignovnnt ", 

?nimahly, poor to the extent that Enrope>» 
cannot imagine, its social evils sink the 

roots deeper bo 

helps nourish them Permitted to dev®'™ 

economically only m so f®® ®® I 
capitalism (now CO orerating with Inaia 
capitalism) finds it profitable, 
wonder that t*® '''® ‘® “ ''‘f,”® VZ 

and that each year shows a lowering of in 
average length of life, a higher d®®"’ ®?‘®J 
deeper misery of the masses d, ^ ?'®®® <, 

slaves Slavery nonnshes all that Mis® ™ 
has written about in her hools-'S®®'’ 
bigotry, cmelty, superstition I'J®®'”/i|,S,a 
religion But this is not “ P®®“'>“”‘y '"b* 

alone Wero it possible „b 

instance, to conquer and establish * 
in America, t“ e®**’’'"'*, the 

that of British rnle in India , to drain ! 
country of its wealth not for one general 
but lor two centuries until ®®®” ““(.“jslem 
of freedom svas dead , to destroy its 
ol education and e®t«hl'®'s ® fmguago ot 
where Japanese would bo the lanpat 
inslrnction to l®»“ could h« 

to make laws whereby any ®"„",|,o„t 

ZbTKnoatt‘^”.ott9"is3.>®S« 

throughout the Uod "fJ®, ,n arm? 

sold for the odnlts and or b 

San S A«; J‘Z=,i®Tnd'ri 

wlld°w;ger" m’y Wo”^b.. in two centime® 
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America would be a stinkiag swamp of boeial 
fiTil? and disea’ses worse than India is to-daf. 

There is bat one solution of the»e evils 
under which India groans It istiuil England 
get off India's back. Nothing more, 
nothing less. Practicallj nothing is possible 
until that is done. Wecan put a patch here 
and a patch there on a social sore, but we 
will not cure the of the disease Today 
it is tho vast system which is responsible 
for these diseases And instead of the British 
helping in any way abolish them, they act 
like a raill-stoue about the neck of the nation, 
prerentiog it from climbing upward For 
every step upward the Indians are forced 
to take two backward. It is Iho British 
rulers of India who are far more reactionary 
in social matters than the Indians. They 
are not only social reactionaries themselves, 
but they use their old excuse of not “loter- 
iMing in the social customs or religion” ot 
the people. The ending of the supremacy 
of the British and the servitude of the 
Indians in India is the first and fundamental 
essential of Indian progress At the present 
time all Indians come up against this prison- 
wall of British rule, it matters not in what 
held of work it is, whether in edncatioo. or 
medic'ne, or social progress. It is like a 
prisoner who conies up against his prison- 
wall with every step he takes. 

An Indian national Goveromeot— but not 
the abortion England is trying to force upon 
the country now—conld solve all such social 
evils as iliss Mayo writes of in her book. 
An Indian dictator like Mavtapb.*! Kemal of 
Torker, or a dictating party like the Com- 
munist Party of Russia, could, wilbm ten 
yesr«, wipe out child marriage aod rasuy 
ulher social evils in India. Not only could 
they make snch pr.actices crimes pnoishablo 
by death for any man or woman party to- 
them, but they could, by introducing an 
immediate universal free and compnlsory 


system of - edueatioo, create a new mentality 
iu which such evils could not exist They 
could hy opening up fields ot activity for 
every Indian, settle tho religious conflicts 
which have their roots in poverty and the 
miserable hunt for jobs. They could by 
opeuing India to every progressive thought, 
sweep away the ignorance npon which social 
evils thrive. Such a system requires brave 
men, but India has those men It requires 
brave women, and India has them. India’s 
diseases are many aod deep. They cannot 
be dabbled with as they are being dabbled 
with today The only future worth living for, 
fightiog for aod dying for, is a freo India 
—and I mean a really independent India, 
not the thing that Englishman and Indian 
boot lickers wish to call "free”. 

We. to whom a freo India — social, econo- 
mic and political— IS preciaas, wo who hate 
with Quabating hatred the social horrors 
that are eating at India's life today, hate with 
a no-less unabatiog hatred the economic and 
political slavery which harbours and per- 
petuates these horrors ; we do not say 
that Indians should wait for freedom until 
they think of wiping out their social evils. 
Up to this time the abolition of these social 
evils is chiefly an individual matter confined 
to educated men and women who should, in 
no way. bo a party to any form of child- 
marriage. purdah, enforced widowhood or 
untouchability. Each educated Indian is 
duty bound to come to a dead halt in his 
own private life and refuse, it matters not 
what the consequences, to be a party in 
any way to these conditions. Bat on a mass 
scale these things cannot be abolished until 
India is free. They are problems with their 
roots in subjection— which prodaces in turn 
ignorance disease, and snpcrsitition. To wipe 
oat these things requires a new economic 
and social order. 
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Ix^jotna resolved into iU various lavra and nnder- 
stood as every other ordinary event u nnderstood. 

If once miracle is defined in the above sense, 
as an event that is impossible of present scicntirie 
explanation but quite canable of a futnre scientific 
analysis, It becomos quite clear that there can be 
no objection to a belief in if froni the side of 
science. What science cannot tolerate, is not the 
Occurrence of an event that is a present mystery 
bat only ihateiven same coDdi'iDDsdiffercnt resnits 
should not hanp»n. Very often the Uniforuiity 
of Nature is understood to mean that the present 
Order of thinis vrill continne to be what it is 
etCTOillr. This is a fnodameota! misanderstaotljns 
of the postulate of Inductive science AH thai the 
law of uniformity means is that nature behaves 
in a uniform way that if an event occurs in the 
ttniverse it mast be beeaiise it has been produced 
by some canse or other or in other words that 
in the occurrence of events there is no possibilitv 
of what is called chance m the sense of uncaused 
effect As it is usually expressed every effect 
has a Muse and the same cause has tli* same 
effect This does not exclude the possibility of 
an event occurnnK whose cause we do not know 
or cannot understand at the present time ft 
cannot &ay that nothms new or different to wliat 
has occurred in the past can ever occur id the 
present or fotutre, for the simple reason that 
science is always advancic? and can never cl.si(n 
at any one particalar etiire to have comprehended 
all thouaht and knowledse , , 

Now it IS m the above sense of the word 
miracle, that Mr. Sunderland criticises it and as 
such it commits a fatal fallacy. ,, . , 

. Thete is also another statement in Mr Sunder- 
land's article to which I wonld tike to take 
exoepu'oo and that is, when he says in page 510 
when It is understood that (lod works everywhere 
according to law, miracles disappear— there is no 
lomer any place for them.’ In this sentence the 
author expresses m so many words that Ood's 
workiuir m this universe is accordine to laws. 
Bat I wonder if this is a true representation. 
It seems to me on the other band, that Ood’s 
way of actioff far from beinc according to abstract 
general laws in which things are taken in classes. 
13 according to individoal needs and particular 
peculiarities. Law is essentially abstract . it is 
that which is arrived at after the examination of 
a number of instances supposed to resemble in 
essentials and to differ in occidentals. Bnt Ibis 
dinsiOQ of qualities into essentials and nnessentials 
IS an entirely arbitrary division. Ultimately 
^ere is no such thing as classes m the universe. 
Th^ey exist only as our thought’s activity on the 
infinite variety of things that we sec. God’s 
creative activity is never so poverty-stricken as to 
reveal itself m the production monotonously of 
same thmgs. 

Again when we oliscrve human experience, wc 
find hoir in onr behavior towards others, the 
strict adherence to laws is often inadranate and 
lands ns in raeitrioable difficulties. The laws 
only tell us what we should do in a uniform way 
repeatedly under similar eircumsfances. They 
never tell us as to how we should behave under 

K Pcular concrete circumstances. Hence it is 
anseof this inherent madeqaacy of laws to 
nictate to us dehmte details of scticm under 
particular and complex arcumstances that we 


are often advised to act according to pnnciples 
and according to the needs of the particular 
Bituafion before us If such is the case with man, 
that 13. If even with us. to act according to strict 
and inviolable abstract laws is a detect rather 
than merit, how much more should it bo with 
Cod’ 

Besides scientists themselves do not regard the 
laws they have discovered with reference to the 
things of tins world as having anything mure tlian 
a provisional validity No soonUst ever thinks of 
claiming an absolute validity for the scientific 
laws h^aase there is always tho possibility of tho 
cODCinsiDos now acc“ptei] being revised anil 
enlarged u ith the accumulation of new data. If 
what has been said above m this paragraph is 
tree, how can we say that God acts everywlierc 
aooordmg to Jaw ^ If I understand 3Ir. SnndorJind 
aright It H tiecause he is anxious to think of (ro.l 
as one who governs the averse m a unitenu 
and systematic way that he wants to regard liMi 
as worlcing everywhere according to law. But I 
wonder, wbethci, if he realised that in the meaning of 
the word law there is an essential element of 
impermanence and provisionality, he would still 
continue CO mate thit statement 

There is just one mere point which I would 
like to make before closing this very brief and 

random criticism of the article. It does not 

pcrUio toanv one of the diScufCiee that is raised 
by the author Bst it is simply a qaestioB as to 
what place would be assigned to prayer and 
faith on a view of the supernstaral or miraculous 
as M depicted by Mr. SanderJand P It seems to 
me that if one is to be consistent with tho 

conclusion arrived at in that paper, he has 

perforce to deny that prayer has anything 
more tlian a merly sobjeedve effect. Tha prayer 
of a faithful man cannot achieve things that are 
impo^ible to the ordinary individual. Braver 
will be a foolish farce jf it were not regarded 
as the condition of producing effects that arc 
‘contiadtctory to ordinary human expenenco ’ 

. I am sorry 1 have not been able to deal 
with tho article at greater length or in moro 
partiOTlar detail. But ray mam purpose was 
simply to point out from a cnticism of one 
of the fundamental arguments advaoced against 
belief In miracles, namely, that which is founded 
on tap otderhncss or the Uniformity of Nature, 
that ^Modern Christianity in order to be modern 
and m order to be m line with science, need 
not Rive up Its belief in miracles in the sense 


of events that transcend known laws of science. 

Davin O. Moses 


iiate ittr. ’iknare 

Mr. T. 31. Bhat, M A., sends us the followin'’ 
oo^ti^. m the article relating to Mr. Khire 
puWish^^ im the Modem Ileview for Julv •— 

husband of U”. Though the 
late Mr. Khare was married at that age he did not 
immediately after his marriage. Ife 
atmlessly at Ouhagar 

!!■:- J -.1 2. “He migrated to Poonx” 

Poona in search of service. 
^«S^i I’oona and at first 

served in on English School for about a year 
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before loinme the founders ot the N E School hist 7"? 'l''™, 

Poona on that communitr W ith all respect for yonr old 

P bC, Column 1 Ugra 'Mantral -vras published W no. less than for^ yout Pre-erainence a3_a 
during author's lifetime. Deohtantak 


yet publi'hed 


not lonmalist, may I humbly warn you that you are 
slowly but certainly gliding into an unholy 


Widows at Bnndatan 

W ith reference to a note under the heading 
11 tdo>c3 at Bnndnhnn ’ published in the Slodem 
djr J'cfi'y IS-'P ^ pj-4^ S7 ^nitca ftr 
one lIiBS Ingram I beg to reuieat you on behalf 


communal bias ? \oa do not understand whj 
there are cases of Jlahomedauo abducting 
Mahomedan women where no question of conversion 
arises You also state that in case of Christians 
desinngthe conversion of Hmdns cases of abduction 
and rape etc., are not usually heard of hut in case of 
Mahomedans wanting to convert Hindus such 
rases are guite common I regiet that these 
questions betray want of clear thinking on your 

. -IT... mr- — II -i—.u. concede 


This San ha has taken un the canee nt tmivirhivr» resold everywhere so that in a case of 
true culture'* to the widows in general pariicularly ahduenon— where the crime 
those of Bnndaban by doing Seba Work ind trying perpetra^ by a Christian the act may not 
its utmost to r move all the sapersfitioos and CTeite the same amount of fuss or give ri e to 
prejudices which are detnmentai to the growth the ^me degree of sgiU ion as probably >n ^ 
of universal humanity The Poor widoira of case where it may have been perpretrat^ 

Pniiditnn reguarlv as emble m num>ere at 1 y a Mahome^n paiticuhr'y at a time when the 
Radhevshiam Bhsjanashram Ui Barar and atmosphere is surcharged with a spint of 

their necess.anes are supplied by the Kind hearted Jtitogonism between the two great wnimuoiUes 
proprietor of that Ashram bat still some occasional It •'K quite correct that Uabooedans abduct 
frictions would arise whi h were ►e'.cntly removed \omeo often by way of conversion At 

by this Sancha and through the help of abduction are purely 

generous hearted gentry of tUmdaban These sexual crimes committed by human brutes for 
widows come not only from Bjio'-al but from gratification bexual crimes in its grossest 

other different parts of led a also for which have existed in all countries and in all asres 

Bengal Is not solely rcspon«ible The Saneha is you seem tofoigetths when you paint the 

suggesting to the Indian Nat oa to start such MahomeiUDS rather a little too b'acl Pleaso do 
Asl rams throughout the whole country cvneciallr thnkthat I am in any way lending a favour 
at villages U some highly cultured Indian ladies either the crime or its periietrators whoever 
who ma> promote the cause of womanhood and *h€> may be. but I am real j sick of aeeint from 
trj to check ignorance and spread true cnhnre community being often the target 

among the widows. of unjust and uojustifiable attacks at the hands of 

pnbbosts of ‘h© other community, too numerous 
“ as they are If vou have statistics to show on the 

one hand that the number of llahoraedan culprits 
abducting Hindu women are really large, then it 
cao aUo bo proacd on the otner that a great deal 
of the inodes and habits of life, the treatment 
In \onr AM'’n«it i sup ttIhI . accorded to Hindu widv>ws obtaining m the lower 

the snbicet of o'ltra’TM on WnmB commeDlipg On classes of Hindus generally of the mumssil easily 
hi'ri. Trtrf iSihl. I. » r»rao the cupditv of men end no .. onder lUfflon, 

«'th fran™ and .""■‘'t “'■o ™>'7 to nn communilr bide Ihtir 

as ertion might well havn modes and habits of life, etc. 

come out from the J '“^ely to the creation of an atmosphere, 

nuAitinnatle d gnitv and i Aufftir af «o ft) speak where afifuction and outrage become 

S uSn- as It d«i reputation easy and pa ,ihle lou would say why even then 

one cm tWYTOat^ hoTd ^ any abduction at all The only 

prwtivc proof for your SserSn ^ As 

romc^tnS^e olten blame my communify tor fheir 

tniiit sav at nne* iKit JlJbe conntiy I apathy towards this matter The charge is not 

K ilified. for they condemn it as much as you da 
they are no* as much vociferous as the other 
rainniumty it is because they have reasons to 
wueve that many of tho cases where a Maliomc- 

* and a .Hindu woman are involved are not 

! ful only 

_ . , ,, — - ..cll guided 

Bctmtira of the aabhas or S.amiJcs which are 
now growing m the country like so many fuegn 
My commnuity have also reasons to k«hcvo that 
many cases of alleged aMii tion might have result- 
ed lo nappy and coarersioas and msrri 

ages but lor the vicarious attenUons of such Sabbas 


Outrages on Women m Bengal and 
A Muslim Protest 


has not yet gone 
V) far to the degs that any commuaUT thereuf 

rra ns\^l"mon^^ M 

I ra ns an i money for a‘«luclicin and notm!-* «i 
women of what ver creed or rasta lj™^®and 

^dr^nr makiDg%ir^'an*'a*sc'r'fton^^ rrally of auTuttion and outrago^furonly 

m surt-orl ther^f the 00111 ^ 0 , ' m w"! tmmpcted as, sutli ,ly the not^ often well guided 


ib ««. ib.,,T lb 
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or Siraities or a few local IlindH zealots. Too also 
seem to renret that the Mihora‘*dan commnnity 
are not enthusiastic over the oueetion of Asylama 
or lefuffes. It may tie true, hut the reason is not 
far to seek. You must rcmeraber that their need 
in this direction is almost nil. tor they can welt 
afford to lake into their fold an? fallen or abducted 
woraea. 

I hope you will show me the courtesy of pals 
hshm< It in your lournal as a reply to your 
comment. 

Yours truly 
A. IIaque 


Editor’s Kote 

/'Ve have read Jlr. Uanue’s letter care- 
lullr. After readmsr it we do not feel that we 
oucht to alter or withdraw a sinele ftenlenee or 
word of our note on the subject m the Ausust 
number. 

Some of our reasons for thinVmpr that there are 
onnoizatvins. with brains and monev behind locro. 
for the abduction and kidnaopins of ctrls, are to be 
found in the first parastranh of the note itself 
Jir U.ar|ue will ohsorve that lo the note we do not 
aecu«g any yarticular comniKiufy— Hindu or 
Muhammadan, of heina the orstiui^ers lo tact, so 
Mr aa our information foea. both Hiodua and 
Mu»ilman3 am irarlicnted in orffamsations for 
supptvjBC riclinis of comm^rcialize-l eic«* 'V© 
suspect that orcanized aticmots by some Muslima 
naao (jone on for a different ulterior rurposo 
al>o, I iz , increase 10 numbers. As lor proofs of 
our alleKations, wo may at once say that we are 
not In a pw'tion to publish the names of the 
eiyioisera and other particulars, even if we could 
obtain them from those who know Mr lUgne 
may remember that duriou last jeat’a nots 
at the conference hold at the British ludiau 
Association R-vima. both Hindu and Mnsalmau 
leaders asserted and many newspapers al'O wrote 
that there nere bratas aad money behind fhe 
jjetv Hat we do not remember tnat Mr 
lunue or any other poison called upm these 
lexers and newspapers to pro^e their assertions. 
Those who are inclined to rejrird our assertion "aa 
an ed-tonal aberration or slip of the pea” may 
pleaie fhctnseircs. 

^ Mr. lljdue Mys that tho re«t of our comment 
IS a thin-veiled insiauatioa that Mahomedans are 
tne main culprits in this nasty bu«ioes« ” W© 
should be sorry if wh.at we wrote were really a 
thinly-veiled DuruiKoJion. Lotus therefore, repeat 
wfiji wo hare often written in lYrtbcifi sad fhtj 
Keview. In the pas's of Outmee on women which 
are published m the pipers, .amon? the otTend-ws 
there are many Hindus more Mnsalirans and a 
small number of Chris’ians In some ca'os 
Ma<alman and Hindu stviundreUccmmit theoffecces 
jwatjy ami eererally. Tin has all aJeay been our 
general impression after readies the newa of the 
onunires from day to diy in the papers To check 
this impression, we count the number of cases 
auaiBst persons belomrinij to difTerent coar.mnaities 
in the li'ts published la the week after 

week. These lisLi are of cases whieh hare oecarnd 
iTom the year ]?:tt R S. In not a single list 
PUMishm up-to-date hare we found the ca-es 
acaicst Muh.iinaaiians smaller m nuialer thin the 
cases against persons of any other i 


These lUts are prepared carefully and honestly. 
We do not know whether auy human being is or 
can be as impartial and unbiassed as Uod is. 
Bat this wo know that the Sanjifrrm has 
not sought to minimiso or extennate the puilt of 
any offender because of his being a Hindu, or to 
mignify the guilt of any oflenier because of his 
being a Mnsalraan That paper his not been less 
perere upon the IliudiJ community than on the 
Mnslim community. If any other jwper. which 
Mr Hanue censideR more careful and honest and 
impartnl in this matter, has taken the trouble 
to prepare and publish lists like those of _the 
Stiyif’nw. he is at liberty to base his cooclusions 
fhereupOD. 

As for our "slowly bnt certainly gliding . into 
an unholy communal bias.” it would be fruitless 
to defend ocrselccs against such a charge. In f.ict, 
we are not competent to do so. \\e try to bo 
unbiassed— that is our only claim. We have been 
doing lournalistic work for nearly foity years. 
During this period we hive been occ-isionally 
told that we are anti-Hiudii. anti-Clinstian, 
anti Muslim anti-British. and even anti-Brahmo. 
After every such occasion, we h.iva felt 
that there was every possibility of there being 
some truth in the accnsatiou. and have conse- 

S *ly inteo^ified the process of self-esamioation. 

i« the only statement we can make. But we 
c.iDnot hooestJy plead either guilty or not guilty. 

Mr Ihane says — "Tou do not tinderstand why 
(here are cates of Mahomedaos abductiog Maho* 
medan women, where so question of coavernon 
arises ’ This sentence and some of those which 
follow have been written probably bocauso the 
writer his not read our note carefully. That is 
also the leason why he has said . "It is not quite 
correct (hat }I.ibomedaQS abduct Hindu worses 
often by way of conversion. At least many of 
the ca.sc« of atduciion arc pirclv sexual enmes 
commiUeit by human brutes for thoir gratification. ” 


Kow. it is not oxr assertion that Hindu women 
are abducted by Uuhiromadaas for conversion. 
M'bat wc wrote is • ‘ So one has (ned to hod out 
evenses for or to explam away the offences 
agiia«t women committM by Umdn and Chnstian 
brutei. Id the case of Mnsalraan ruffians accused 
of such enmes. ft ho^ btrn sometimes asserted h’j 
some correhyioBirfi o/" (Arirs that the women ran 
awav from home of tfceir own a-’cerd, aad nw- 
rtrrton to Ishm ho.* also teen som*tiine« pleaded 
a* the motire " It is this latter statement of some 
Sfusliras which we di'cassed in out note. There 
maybe a few cases of elopement, or of rumng 
away from home for embracing Islam, but the 
evWeaco and conviction m the va^-t miyonry of 
ca3*s snow that they are cases of brutal outrage 

31r, Usque wants statistics. ^ far as wo 
are aware, no statistics have been compiled 
except those to be found in the Sanjilant and 
we have already said what thev «how. 

Mr. Haques reference to ifindu modes and 
hahta of life and the Hindu treatment of 
widowv etc, conflnns our oh^servation in the 
August number that Mosa'mans try to 
esteouate or find explanations for ontragw against 
wo^a reramiired by ilusliica. We bare never 
srwed the Uteda community for whatever 
lahcmaa treatment of women it is guilty of : nor 
>.•«» Pxcu'es lor soi'ne of 


have we ever adduced lur some oi 

s modes and habits of life. But in cur experience 
w iiiv yet come across a smgle Mualim 


we hay 
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joumabst, •writer or speaker "who has been as 
severe a cntic of his community in the matter 
of ontraces on ivomen as we and many other 
non llnslim and Hindu loumalista and sprak^ 
have been severely critical of the Umau 
eommuEi^ in this matter If we are mistaken 
we are sorry for the mistake Of course wo 
do not either think or say that the umole 
Muslim community is to blame but its leaders 
journalists and speakers have not in our 
opinion done their duty in the matter 

Hr Haune la nt liberty to say as he has 
said you cannot make a whole people moral 
But all communities should aim at makinR all 
ther members moral and make ade<iuate 
elTorts to tram that ohjecL It is only in that 
IN ay tha* a hish moral level can be altamed 
M e are not satisfied that any Indian community 
lar{,o or small is as moral as it ought to be 

M e will not discuss ^Ir Haque a mews on 
Sabhas and Samitis becau&e in our opinion 
though all of them are not entuely unpreju 
diced Mr Haque is a biassedlcritic J( least some 


women'e protection societies work, m an unsecta- 
nan spirit 

As regiids bis remarks on 
refoges they are due to his not understanding 
what we meant when we wrote ihere are 
non Muhammadan organisations for rescuing Mu 
otherwise helping women who have been 
victimised We shall be really glad to know^ 
that there are soch Muhammadan organisationsalso 
By such organisations we did not mean those wnicti 
tnaintain asylums or refuges we meant societies tor 
finding out rescuing and making over to their 
relatives and guardians women who have been 
abducted etc and for helping them to prose^te 
and bring to book those who have committea 
the crimes Me know the A'fin Haksha Samw 
of Calcutta of which Mr Krishna Kumar Mura 
13 the secretary has he’ped many Hindu ana 
some outraged Muslim women in this "way 
No ^luslim organuation to our knowledge 
exists tor this purpose Mhat is tne 
reason? It cannot be lecause Muslims 

condemn it (abduction etc.) as much as you 
(that IS to say we) do or because tlie Muslim 
community s need m this direction is almost ml 
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speaking population of Noith Ceylon, the 
Draridian haguages are spoien otct a Jery 



Monster buriaPJar from Adittaoallar 
TmnoTelly District 


t?ide area In order to trace ttio alRoUics 
of tho ancient or original cirilisation of tbe 
Drarldians. wo shall bare to begin with the 
remains di<icoTere(i in Sonthern and Central 
India where Dravidian languages and dia- 
lects are spoken even now. 

Tbe remains in the conntry to tho sooth 
of the Cbilka lake along the Eastern Coast 
of the Feninsnla and to the sonth of tho 
Bhima and the Krishna along the western 
coast contain monuments of a kind, al- 
together new to other parts of India, sneh 
as the Ganges and tbe Indus valleys or the 
northern part of the watershed of the 
Narmada. These are tombs and cemeteries, 
family-vaults of princes or of great cities. 
These tombs and vaults belong to many 
different varieties and the first classification 
possible among them is according to their 
contents ; — 

I. Tombs or coffins containing the entire 
body. 

II. Receptacles containing a single bone 


or a collection of bones of one Individual, 
tleacbed but unealcined. 

in. Receptacles containing ashes or 
calcined bones These three classes may 
again be divided into two general classes : — 
t Pre-eremstiDn burials and 
II. Post-cicmatiOD burials, 
ihc methods of tho disposal of tho dead 
employed m districts of India where 
Itravidian langnagcs are erclusively or 
partly spoken provide ns with sfliclcnt 
matenals for the analysis of (lie culture of 
llie Ancient Draudians. In South India 
such tombs, vaults and cemeteries belong 
eiclasively to the ago of Iron. Iron imple- 
ments weapons and other objects arc to be 
found in large numbers in the tombs, vaults, 
coffins and urns But this Iron-age Is not 
far distant from tho end of tho Copper Age, 
ss along With iron implements arc to be found 



beautiful vases, pots and otlier obj'ects made 
of Bronze. North of the Narmada exactly 
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extreme sooth at the present day there are 
reasons to believe that at one time they pre 
vailed over the whole of the "uh cootiaent, 
both ID the north and the south 

There are two different theories about 
the Dravidian invasion or migration into 
India. One class of wntera believe that the 
Dravidians migrated from India into Babylonia 
through Afghanistan and Beluchistan The 
similarity of Dravidian and Sumerian ethnic 
types was recognised by H R Hall long 
before the discoveries at Mohen jo daro and 
Harappa He is of opinion that it is by no 
means improbable that the Sumerians were 
an Indian race which passed certainly by 
land perhaps also by sea through Persia to 
the valley of the two Rivers * The second 



the linnevclly District in the extreme south 
of the Indian Peninsula through Sindh and 
Baluchistan tho island of Bahrein m the 
Persian gulf South I’ersia, Mesopotamia into 
Crete and some of the islands of the Eastern 
Mediterranean 


II 


Dua\IDK\ BoRIit CuSTOVS OF 
fne Iron Aqf 


The country which is now known as 
Dravida i e m which Tamil dialect is 
only a small part of tho area in which 
languages and dialects of Dravidian origin 
ate spoken Let us Lake the banal customs 
of the province which is still understood to 
be Dravidian because in that part of the 
Madras presidency we find certain methods 
of disposal of the dead which are widely 
different from those of the Indo Aryans 
Cremation or the burning of the dead 
body IS very ancient custom which has 
prevailed in different parts of the world and 
among different races of people of the world 
at different times At times and places it 
has given place to complete or partial 
internment while in other parts of the world 
It has replaced internment altogether The 
general tendency of the peoples of Semitic 
and Hamitic origin e g the Egyptians was 
!?. tteiiJraa After IhB adoption of 
Christianity essentially a religion of Semitic 
origin internment was generally adopted by 
all people of new faith irrespective of their 
orip Cremation was an old custom la 
LuMpe Most of the people who spoke Indo 
Uemanic languages practised entire or 
paitial cremation 


theory is just the converse of this there is 
therefore nothing in the existing tacud con 
dition and equallj nothing in the existing 
physical conditions to prevent ns from 
believing that the survival of a Dravidian 
language in Baluchistan must indicate that 
the Dravidians cime into India throngh 
Baluchistan in prehistoric times "f The 
recent discoveries in Sindh and Balncbistan 
prove that the coUnral affinities of the 
Dravidians extend in an unbroken line from 

• A>un«if Ih’lory of iht litar Rut 51k td 

pj) 1 j / 

CaminJge Hutory 
of India \oL 1 p 4i " 


generally practised com 
w ® howoTor be allowed here 

people ^est 

el the Danube 

}i,_ . prevalence of cremation among 
IherefoS invaders of ladia and 

on So '‘““‘I "“I” Mr also 

Sma Pr«,?rh° * Eai Bahadur 

the rmnnlly collected 

'‘‘'rry nvidence about ludo 
Aryan methods of the disposal of the dead 
?, “Olograph entitled “Tho indng vallevi 

out Ih'ot ’’S' , t nvdencr gie? 

was the form ^ ^ j partial cremation 

was tho form eniomed tor the d.soe a.l of 

IndaAo 31 ' ■‘^rcharologicat hiiney 
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the deadbody and there was the custom of 
coUectins; the bones of the dead and burymg 
them in a monad sometime after the cremation 
Let us tate it for granted, therefore, that 
cremation, partial or fall, is a pure lodo- 
Aryan custom, and all internments, which 
show even traces of calcination of the 
bones or ashes must bo regarded as belong- 
ing to the post cremation period and therefore 
anterior to the Aryan invasion or occupation 
of India , 

fn the districts of the Sladras Presidency 
where the Tamil language and its dialects 
are e^clasively spoken we hod a method of 
disposal of the Dead, which 

is foreign to the forms 

prescribed in the Indo-Arvan 
textbooks Tnese burials fall 
into three separate classes , — 

I Complete internment 

in;— 

(al stone chambers (ciats) 

(b) terra cotta coflins or 
chesti (Lirnakes) 

(oi or in large funeral jars. 

II Incomplete burials or 

internment of some bones 

Only, without cremation, m , — 

(al pyriform receptacles 
(b) pointed-end urns and 
(cl tut or round-bottomed 
Vessels, 

These burials are not to be found in 
isolated cases only, bat in great cemejenes 
and collections, indicating withant doubt that 
this was the generally adopted method of 
disposal of the dead of the ancient inhabitants 
of this part of the country. Skulls discover- 
ed in a comparatively perfect state of pre- 
servation enable anthropologists to slate that 
these people, whose methods of disposing their 
deadbodies are so different from the present-day 
custom, were really the same people as the 
ancestors of the people who speak Dravidian 
languages at present ; not the nolouch- 
ables or the real aboriginals such as the 
Kadir. the Paniyan, the Irula or the Kamm- 
ban but of the great higher castes, not 
excluding the Brahmana* 

The generally accepted notion in bnropean 
countries about the origin of Slegalilhio 
monuments is that they are yeolithic. bat the 

• Tlic lansmires or dialects spoken by aboii- 
glnal tribes of lladras are “a craf«Tie canafire 
of pare Dravidi.in^ toaeues— F. J. iticnards. 


case IS (laite different in India, at least ip 
Southero India. In many cases the Jlegali- 
thic tombs or internments in the centre of 
stone circles have yielded well-preserved 
implements of iron. Along with this fact we 
mast consider the total absence of Copper 
implements in southern India While in the 
North, i.e, to the north of the Narmada and 
the Vmdhyas, approximately, the Chalcolithic 
cultuco slowly emerges out of tho sub- 
□eoUthic phase, in the south the Neolithic 
cnltare suddenly makes way for the early 
Iron age. 'ftiis can bo unierstood from a 
close study of the pre-cremation burials of 



Draniiin q^ii/ks and their 


Four-fcoted burial Urn from unknown place m Coorg 

the Tamil country proper, with its uataral 
extensions In the western edge of the Indian 
PeniQSala and the lower portion of the 
Telaga-spe.xking country Let os begin with 
the latitude of JIadras in the nortL Large 
prehistoric cemeteries are known to exist 
in the District of Chingleput or Changalpeth 
and several of them have been excavated in 
this century, while dolmens are known to 
exist near tho Bay of Bengal on the Ked Hills 
Dear ^ladras. 

In the Chingleput district systematic ex- 
ploration of the pre-historic necropolitan 
areas began late in the last century, though 
they were well-known to people who take 
any interest in them from the days of 
Fe^usson. The earliest record of explora- 
tion in the Chingleput district is to be found 
in a detailed report by Mr. A. Re.a. The site 
selected was a hill near the village of 
Trisulur close to the Cantonment of Pallava- 
ram, almost in the snbnrbs of Madras. Rea 
discovered a number of Jar burials at this 
site. These jars were large and pointed at 
one end and therefore incapable of stable 
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ctiuilibiram Eca found that theso funeral found nl Pnllararam tlio 9“'5, 

jars were covered with a lid whoso form heiOB lhal hero almost all of the 1 arnakcs 


]irs - - 

was almost exactly a replicate o! the tomb 
it'eH only ot a «lightly greater diameter so 
tl at it may be easily placed over and en 
close the tomb proper Re'x found some 
bones in a very decayed condition in one 
of these jars but notes that they wero an 
calcined The other important discovery 
on this occasion was that of one or more 
faigo oblong ferracoftii <nrcopiiagi on 
numerous legs one at least of which was 
removed with great care to the Madras 
Museum In 1833 prchistouc terminology 
was yet indehnite The fnnoral ]ars were 
called pyriform tombs and the lerracolta 



coffins earthenware tombs. The prototypes of 
such necropolitan furniture di'^covercd in 
other countries of Asia I ave been aptly 
termed fnnenl jars to distinguish them 
from smaller ]ars which are called urns md 
Larnabes A number of small earthenware 
vessels were Joaod jb both chsse'^ The 
excavator observes "The remains at Pallavn 
ram aro evidently those of a burying people 
and not of tl ose who first crcm*atc and 
afterwards collect and place the burnt bones 
m tl 0 ground 

Numerous pro historic remains were 
obsetii cd at tho foot ot a low range of hills 
m tl 0 southern part of tho Cbmgleput 
district closo to iho villago of lerambair 
There aro stnno circles tho diameters of which 
vary from S to 50 In this necropolis the 


nro provided with three instead of two rows 
ot legs Ono Larnax only was foand with 
oat any feet a fact which ought to have 
aroused more attention even at that time 
Tho e\civatots description is extremely 
short almost verging on incompleteness 
Along with Latnalcs somo burial jars wero 
also discovered but they were fewer in 
oaotber Tho namboT of Crorolecbs and 
dolmens examined is not clearly stated 
and except in a few exceptional cases tho 
reader is left to his imagination about the 
contents of the Lirnakes* In eight crora 
Icchs Situated near tho village of Perurabair 
Mr Rea found potshords stone and iron 
irnplemcnts and weapons bones and shell 
ornaments TVe do not know whether the 
tones appeared to bo bleached or calcined 
In cromlech No 7 at this place Mr Rea 
found a number of small jars and vases in 
tl 0 upper layer and a complete skeleton 
below iL Tlio jars and vases aro important 
Some of them were oval m shape with three 
or four legs others wero round like modern 
Indian pitchers while others wero w/de but 
shallow dishes Tl o position ot tho skeleton 
IS more interesting ihe legs were doulled 
up and drawn in front of tl e chest wl ile 
the hands were crossed over the legs Plainly 
the corpse must have been trussed up in 
this position before ngoi had set 

in Inside cromlech No 14 at Kadamahi 
puttur near Perumbair a burial jar was 
feund with a curiously shaped vase It is 
elongated in si ape tapering upwards with 
a narrow mouth at the top Put around the 
narrow mouth are grouped four smaller 
mouths or openings The Larnakes of 
Perumbair are for tho most part ''mall indi 
catmg that tho dead werp reduced la siro by 
being doubled up 

Numerous cromlechs and dolmens were 
discovered in the North and south Arcot 
distnets But systematic exploration for 
prchistouc antiquities does not appear to 
1 ave been undertaken in theso areas before 
1916 Tlio most interesting account of snch 
discoveries is from the pen of tho late Mr 
M J Malhouse of tho Madras Civil Service 
Referring to tie discovery of certain 
lainales by JMr J IL G rstm 


deposit, am to be lonnd at de^thrii'rj;;c ydiawTot KolluV aad D(ivann™“ thrLoth 
(torn 2 to ; and =on_s.stol Laraake, ot all Atoot district ho mad e a aCLa 


shapes and sizes They are 2 to 7 in s “7 7 — H — — 7 

length and Eonerally rescmblo tho Larnakes cflnlaTJoS i^^riii fp 
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ly intorestlng and valuable observations in 
August 1870. ilr. Garstin had fonnd a 
Dumber of polypede Larnakes in the South 
Arcot district* in one at least of which he 



these largo ceraeteties. In one large jar Rea 
found a human skull and the complete 
outline of the skeleton.* 

The most important discovery at this 
pfaco was the Snding a skull and a number 
of bones in a semi globular vessel. Tho 
discoveries in the linnevelly district ato tho 
richest In lS7ti Bishop R. Catdwetl wrote 
an interesting account of certain discoveries 
made by him at Kayal or Kail at the month 
of tho Tamraparni river in the Athenaeum for 
tho 12th August On the outskirts of Kayal in 
the bedofanoldtaukDr Caldwell discovered a 
monster burial jar, eleven fcetiu circumferenco 
which contained the bones of a mau with 
a perfect skull t Writing to the Indian Anti- 
qaary in 1877 Dr. Caldwell records tho 
discovery at Ilanji near Kartalnra of a skull 
and the outline of a complete skeleten inside 
one of these monster jar6§ 


T«o terracotta Lamakes covered with a 
siBgle stone, Gajialakooda, Larnul Dist 


found a namber of iron implements and 
weapons and some bones. Mr Walhouso 
gave a number of interesMog paratlels and 
referred to the discovery of a similar Laroax 
nt Panduvaram Dewal lo tho North Arcot 
District in 1852 by a certain Captaiu Nenbold. 

Id Jaouaiy 1010 Mr F J Richards 
u,s (Retd) e.xcavated three stone cists at 
OJogattur in the North Arcot District in 
which he fonnd large and smalt pottery, 
iron. weapons and implements and fragments 
of human bones. Among the pottery wero 
a nnmbet of tripod and fourlegged umsr 

Fiuther south, in the maritimo districts 
of Madura and Tinnevelly, prc-histoiic 
necropolifan remains wero discovered 
in largo numbers In 1888 Rea described 
a burial jar at Dadarapatti in the 
JlaJura district coicrcd tnlh a large stone 
which contained bones and n'iuiatnTe nc- 
cropohfao pottery and referred (o a similar 
discovery by a certain Mr Turner at Paravai 
in tho same district. There is a largo pre- 
historic cemetery at Paravai, which was partly 
excavated by Rea He found that the ceme- 
tery was full of jar burials In one jar, at 
least he fonnd a skull and a large -quantify 
of human bones in another, along with 
roirlitaro or small polfcry. At Anapanadi on 
the outskirts of Madnra, there is another of 


'Tiirh:in J.niiquaty, Voh V. Pjy. 150-CO 
..J.-Th'im liyif. .Snthrop Vot. LIV, 

102!, ]>p. J57-6 J. 



Thocnraplete skeleton from the Jar at 
H’erumbair, Ciiiosleput Dist. 

Kpoch-makiog discDveries wero made by 
Jlr. A. Rea in tho excavation of tho 
vast pte-historic cemetery at Adittanallnr 
in th® Tianevelly district close to tho 
month of the Tamraparni river. In 
some of those mounds regular pits wero 
excavated in beds of loose quarl^ iaron-sand 
very largo funeral jars were placed in 

them. “The objects yielded by these burial 
sites aro finely made pottery of various 
kinds m great number ; many iron implements 
and weapons ; vessels and personal ornaments 
in bronze ; a few gold ornaments ; a few 
st oDB beads bones ; and some household 

A pp. 

t Indmn Anfirjuary Vol. VI. n. ,S5. 
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btono inplemonfs used for grindiug curry or 
itidalwood Traces of cloth aod wood prcserv 
ed bv rust or oiidation in contact with 
metals are found * 

The pro histone ceineter\ at Adittanallur 
consi'ited entirely of jar burials All of these 
ars aro pointed at the bottom and therefore 
incapable of stable equilibrium Some onlj 
of the jars contained complete Bielctons. 
Generally only a ^election of the bone' of a 
skeleton were interred The position of the 
bones in cises of complete inhumation showed 
that the body had been set insido in a 
'(luatting or sitting position none of tho 
bones were calcined t 



An oblong sarcopbagns from Perambatr 
ChiDglepat D St 

The esammation of these cemeteries in the 
Tiunevelly district prove that — 

I they belong to the Iron age 

II that the use of Copper for the manu 
facture of weapons bad become obsolete 

III that they were not the bunal places 
of any primitive or aboriginal tribes but 
contained the mortal remains of a highly 
civilised and cultured people who possessed 
a distinctively developed artistic instinct 

IV tl at they contained the graves of all 
classes of people from the highest nobler 
who used golden diadems to the poor 
commoner and 

V that the people who used such burial 
customs were a dolichocephalic race but were 
not possessed of platyrrhine noses 

Such remains are by no means uncommon 
in the inland districts of Salem and Goimba 


Arc! aeolos cal S nej 

t Ibid 1 119 


tore In 1870 tho Rc\ lilaurice PhiUip? 
wrote an account in which ho referred to 
Cromlechs which contained small urn* iron 
implements and small pieces of bones , 
cairns in which were fuund large jars con 
taming iron implements and ornaments and 
small terra cotta pots with largo human bones 
but tho position of tho bones indicated that 
th© complete body of tho deceased was 
interred The three legged jars were all 
well known in this district to Walhous© oven 
in 187G 

On tho western coast of the Peninsula 
stone cists and burial jars are cjualK well 
known Bishop Caldwell referred to the 
evi-iteoco of huge jar burials m the 
coast from tbosouthern evtrcraityofTrarancore 
to tho northernmost limit of tho Malabar 
district As early as 1SC9 Dr J Oldham then 
President of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal 
compared tho stono cists of Malabir with tho 
cairns and dolmens ol Coorg and Mysore In 
1876 Hr IVDlboDSO referred to some dolmen* 
called Topekals at Chataparombal oo tho 
Beypur river seven miles from CalicuL 
lo lOiO ilr Rea described some pro-historic 
remains at Kaniyampundi near Mangalani 
railway station in the Coimbatoro district 
Here tho bnrmls were placed at the Centro 
of stone circles and consisted of the js? type 
In 1011 Mr A II Longhurst Mr Reas 
successor visited a rock cut tomb m the 
same district in which were found a number 
of smaller urns of two types —(the flat 
bottomed lb) and the type with four legs 
so common all over Southern India. They 
contained red earth ashes and minute frag 
ments of bone* 

TVe have now exhausted the Tamil «peak 
ing districts We shall now see that such 
burial customs were not confined to tho 
Tamil speaking districts but extended north 
wards ou both sides into the Telngu speakiog 
districts in the centre of the Peninsula and 
th© eastern coast as well as the Canarese 
districts of Mysore and Coorg The earliest 
known discoienes in the Telngu speaking 
districts or tho Andhra country were recorded 
ml87‘’ m the first volume of the Indian 
Antiquary la the remains in the Palnad 
adjoining the Eastern Ghats near Kuiunpudi 
3Ir Boswell like all earlier writers of the 
type of Fergnsson paid more attention to 
construction and structural remains than to 
the cultural side of his discoveries 

The credit of the earliest systematic ex 
ploratios of prehistoric cemeteries in the 
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Tclagu-speaking conntry belongs two contem- 
porary scholars, Messrs. A 11. Lonehnrst and 
Ohnlara Yazdani. Jlr. Lonslmrst's accoant 
of the excavations at GajjalaVonda shows 
that abont two miles from the Railway 
Station, there is large prehistoric cemetery 
in an open plain. Originally most of the 
tombs in this cemetery were enclosed within 
stone circles and in the centre there were 
stone cists covered with cairns of boulders 
The cists were rectangular chambers of 
rudely dressed slabs. One of the large 
tombs opened by Mr Longhurst at th»!» 
place contained two layers of burials In 
the lower layer were four different tombs 
the contents of which wero ernshed l>3 Iho 
superincumbent weight Only fragments of 
bone and pottery were found In the upper 
layer there were six different tombs with 
dressed siose paeMioas between evefe. 
taioing bones and pottery No stiills or 
peUis bones and jewellery, beads or iron 
weapons and implements were toond The 
age of these tombs can ho determined from 
the dressing of the slabs for which iron 
tools must have been used The excavator 
ob\erves that "Notio of tlie bones appeared 
calcined, but rather that thov bad been 
dried and bleached in (he sue before being 
put into the tomb”* 

Another tomb opened at the same pUco 
was more interesting. The cxc.xvator found 
a bsth-tnb-shaped I.arc3X conlaioiog laige 
human bones. There was no covet to the 
Larnax and it had tio Icg^ as are to be found io 
the m.siority of the Larnakes from Petumbair 
and ottier places. It was supported on ring- 
shaped stands which were quite separate. 
Under a small cairn Mr Looghorst found 
two polypede teira cotta sarcophagi with lids 
rorerrd toQflfur by <i large slab of stone." 

Mr. I/'Bghurst observes about (he-e burials 
at Gjjjilakonda that “The nature of the 
pottery and the construction of the tombs 
show that (hey were a ftfghfy ci'vifised race 
of people and no mere wandering jungle 
tribe.” 

Mr. Ohnlara Yazdani's discoveries were 
made at MauK .\h and Raigir in the 
Nalgonda di'trict. At Raigir he opened a 
stone ci'^t which contained three skulls 
placed on sides of a large pottery jar T 


Iq 1853 Meadows Taylor also found complete 
sVeletoDs or internment of selections pf 
bones with ashes along with pottery in 
tombs in the Shorapur district of the Nizam's 
dominions.* In 1S77 Mr. 'William King 
desenbed certain cist-burials in the northern 
part of the Nizam’s dominions. In 
Mysore and Coorg the search for pre- 
historic antiquities, specially necropolitan 
remains, have never been thorough. Cist 
grates exist at Konur and Aihole in the 
Radaiui Tftluka of (he Bij'jpur District 'f 
A »toae cist, conLuning bones and pottery, 
was found at Gokat, near the well-known 
falls ID the Uelgaum district. In 1875 
Captjm II Cole found cists at ilarg.al near 
Howringpct which contained fragments of 
bones and iron objects.^ In the same year 
Captain J S F Mackenzie found a stone arrow 



or spear-head, iron implements and weapons, 
bones and a brittle substance like charcoal 
at Fraserpet on the Kaveri. The most 
important discoveries were made by Colonel 
b. R. Branhll in the Savandnrg cemetery 22 
miles west of Bengalore. Here were foosd 
chwred bones in one with a piece of fiat 
copper, fats near (he pavement slab of one 
c««l with minute pieces of charcoal husks 
of grain and small pieces of bones in a 
Second and in another a complete skeleton 
llaia indications of a human skeJefoa 
having been bntied lying on its right side 
aloeg tho south side of the chamber, with 
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the head to the cast, and looking towards 
tho nortli The fignre must hare been in a 
bent postnre * 

Bnnfill also described certain Larnales 
di'corctcd in cists at Anegnttahalle neat 
fckkali on tho Aladras— Bangalore section oE 
tho M iS. SM railway precisely of the same 
kind discovered in Clnnglcput Areot Karnul 
and other di'tn t> of the Tamil country 

To the west of ^lysoro prehistoric 
ccniotcri s are to be found in Cootg Those 
on tho Muiib tta hill arc of n difftrent type 
Hero tt L ro fs of tho cists are arched being 
constuictcd of two or more slabs res ing 
II. am t cacli ither In these cists were 
dicoured funerary urns with three or four 
legs and a number of imiuatiiif pottery i 
Simihr urns and remains woro discu\ nd 
at other j laces of Coorg and some of t o 
funerara urns still exist unopened in the 


' fnfnn Antivnrij tot \ p / 
r I oe \! 6or It ngil IS(0 p 


Indian Sluscura at Cdcutta Nothing is known 
about their find spot§ 

To summarize , SouUietn India, ic tho 
coantry to tho souih of tho Vindhyas and 
the river Narmada shows tho widespread 
evistenco of n ^on Aryan burial custom in 
which the body was not burnt e\on partly, 
the body was bunedeither in full in stone cists 
Only IQ one or two very rare instances do 
wo hear of stone implements such as lliut 
scrapers or knives or arrow heads being 
found in thcao tombs but in no case copper 
or bronze weapons hB%o been discovered 
Copper or bronze is used in certain cases 
a-, ornaments or art-ware, e g the vases and 
plates found at Adittanalliir In the majority 
of ca’^es iron implements and weapons aro 
f »u d iQSido tho cofiins or jars or outside 
t n but iodide tne tomb 


And T on— Oitatosue find fiind 6ooi of (fie 
Mioeotooical totUclious jl lip do > 
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Glimpses Of Modern Russia 
'lurid J’lffi't an FDzhsliwomaa Russia 

(luriQs V ar ard itvohiuoa revisited Moscow and 



I enmerad ten \cars Ulcr and tUK of otrydii 
life as It IS lived thcio tedaj 

Amvifk la Moscow 1 noticed a creat chanse 
for the letter in tiio Lcnoml api earanco ot tho 
Streets since mj last visit Tho houses had l*cen 
repaired on 1 rvunted People looked fairi> "cll 
nourished J ood I found was plentiful and not 
expeu' VO and the Hiiss an people have alwajs 
<“Uon less than we do m America and FouUnd 
Ihe maiontv of tho j>eoi o were hurrjinu alonir 
as i! toKot on lii»iness Ttioy were dixsscd 
nlclber vor> well nor very liodlj tlicir clothes 
iiein,. either remnants of old days or iiudc of 
jMlewsI in tho ccoRiri 

do’hes arc rare tierauvc tl c> cost so much— Stus-sia 
I IS imposed a heavy tanIT on imports except n»w 
mleiut anl ma'hinerj, I'Ccause fclic lixs not 
»-un rl cxj>orts to justifj (urlher imports As a 
r^uti an oven-oil imiwlid from al-o,il cents 
a’xnit '•lU't — a do tot s sa'ary for two months 

Tlic 'tn^ts rf l.<'nin-nd cave me a diITvrcnt 
imprevMon— and a sharper emotion for I/?niri.rjl 
h»a l-een tho center of our hospital aUtviUcs 
ilini« war and rLVo'ution anl thf, lace was 
jail 01 ui n an < The Inlinnt co irt anj dip'onut'«' 
life of the city I ! xl Lrown wss deoit 

I<eciCCTal sc. mod tu me tny-ause It had 

fi’cn from a hu'i toa very low e,‘ato~from tl « 
jrartl' anl njeiy cf a roval capiul to a threa I 
fxrs ciiy osUtciut even tic djmltv rf the present 
S tlVUlO", r DCO ilfWMW U IhC 


fiaverriaeatal 
rarltal 

! -di 13 'fovcow ard i 


I/mms*ad f lotenficwc*! 
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ofBcials of the Ministries of health and Edocation 
I \i3ited hospitals, schools, infant welfare centers 



From Moscow Rirer one marloik lotk 
at Oic ancient Kremlin, at coUleu doipfs cai<,hii>- 
ihe sun. and urim ^alU in whiise sh ulow'j so 
man? have died 



A new of the Cathedral of Christ Our Sarkror, 
JIoscow's largest church 

and other iastitationa. One of the most acute 
prohlema for such agencies m Rnssia is that of the 



‘EwinK-Oallowar)— Lciders of the present 
Russian KO«ernment dream of the time when 
radio and electricity will reach even such 
isotated peasant farms as this one. 
high ID the mouDtaios of the 
Caucasus 


“wild children " At onetime as a result of war, 
famme and revolution, there were as manv as 
two million homeless orphans wandering about 
the country They lived duriDg the summer id 
the towns, and when the cold weather came migrat- 
ed south, tike the birds Today it is estimated 
that there are still about 300,000, and that about 
SU.OOl) of these were m Moscow last autumn. In- 
stitntioos are absorbing them by decrees, but they 
are still a tremendous problem Securing suimbla 
people to handle them is as urgent as the biiildin'’ 
of hom^for it takes great tact and patience and 
a kopwledge of psycho-therapeutics to tempt these 
children t>ack to ordinary civilised life after they 
have lea the wild life of the streets. 

Most of these “profesaionally homeless” children 
have sptmt one to seven years of wild life They 
seek sheUer at the stations, lu old asphalt boilers 
and sleep on doorsteps or m refuse lioxo®. For 
toe most part they steal their food and dru'^ 
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Terliap? (pn per cent of them driak aod take 
coia ne Havio!? snuffed c'-came 50 u become 
more brave j ou are no more hungry sou feel so 
happs -- 0 one of them explained the habit 
1 nas ne hundreds of children cold and hunsry 
travins love and care hndin'’ their happiness onli 
thro iKh a sniff of powder unconsuous of the 
mevitatlo conng horrors of dcspondeacj and 
hallue nation The M ms ry of Health u trying 
to treat these trap c narcotic chi dren but the Ia<x 
of fnnls 13 hampering In one home 1 saw 
twenty SIS nai otic boys in charge of a woman 
doctor— boj s small for their age but very intelligent 
anl keen their wits sharpened bynecessitj 

Anot er m Oman doctor a very remarkable one 
IS at the head of the section that deals with the 
healih of mother and chid up to the age of sis 



She IS reponsible for a very complete and 
^mirable permanent eshibit illustrative of the 
health of avomen and children Several large 
rooms are devoted to this purpose and here are 
educational posters punted by the lest 
together with medical surgical and dietetic exhibits 
Wax figares portray with almost horrible reility 
every form of chi dish skin disease and statistics 
of every description are graphicalb displayed 
Thoisandb of people visit the exhibition 

The hon ing problem in Russia is acute espe lal 
lyin Mos ow, where thtfre has b=’ea a population 
increase of forty per cent since the war and a 
twenty per cent decrease in housing accommo 
dation 

Radio 13 a new factor which is bound to improve 
Rnssian life By this means it is possible to 
transmit information amusement music and 
education without the medium of reading or 
wnling-pleasures and interests formerlj unknown 
have b^n brought info the lonely lives ot people 
living miles from civilized centers 

Russ a bolds great promise for the peisanfs in 
the shape of development of the Co operatives— a 
movement not new of course , , 

I gathered that the present strength of the 
Co-operative movement is eleven million members 
and that about twentj five per cent of the peasant 
population are associated with the movement 
Membership is limited to voters in the towns and 
to agricultural workers in the country In the 
towns sixty per cent of the members are Comisu 
nist« and in tbo runl d stricts only nineteen per 
cent Adn ioi»trative nosts are barred to the 
clergy and the welt to-do classes — i e employers 
of hired lalor ^ ghty pi.r cent of the safes of 
sugar and salt and seventy per cent of textiles 
are effected through Co operative societies In 
the gram trade during 19^6 out of twenty five 
I lUion pounds t*'o Co-oporatives handled over 
ooe-tbird of the amount. 

Tho present organization is in part political 
having the aim of develop ng bocialism and annihi 
lating private trade It also carries on educational 
wort by speciaf sclioois and course? These are 
allei ded I y nearly 10 000 ktudents 

I-ducatioa under the present regime is a 
subject of crext interest. After the Bolshevik 
revolution cvervl odj had access to the universities 
ana lechuical h'i.h schools 

All orthodox forms of teaching wt>ro rejected 
and new and fancy methods wero tned 

1 was much impressed by the irtenso and 
univcrRai desiro of all young people to acouiro 
genenu information 

Communists of course arc imphcallo foes of 
relgton. bu* religious tolerance is theoretically 
practi'cd 

I share the of manv others who know 

mmething of the Kossiau temperament that the 
BoUheyist movement m Russia, m spite of all 
Its trutalitns anl the appalmg destniction which 
it hostrousht to Kusbu itself h developing not 
coverument I ut as a 
a sort of blind and 
from old injustices 

Uito Hfimch more discipline now 

uiaam tho t rst years of tho Revolution By 
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decrees order his beea restored, and sadi io- 
depenieace js oo, loader tolerated. 

Th» rTomaii Cilli.en 




We reprodnce here a paintiBC on the caDvas 
•which la kno^nas Piokie” It is by the famous 
British artist. Sir Thomas I«wreme and was sold 
in a London auction-room on Nosember ‘,J> for 
74(CU euiDtas or ahcut $377 Ctm said to be the 
inchest price to be raid at an anct on anvwhe e 
in the world. The fortunate pcsses'or is likely to 
be an American, since the purchasers, the Meesi-* 



Owned Ij the I’ S. Secretary of the Treasury 


“riskie"— By Sir Thciras lawrence 

purcfn, bare arm r«d Ibat Ibe p'cfcre wHl crice 
to Amrnca sctmime in tb? »n’rc. Arotber 
irlere^iinc /actio «Brcc{iCB wtfh ffe rsor«« is 
IV'*. i»dr here tnnrrd -was 3Jary 
ilctiUtn Tairctt. who in later life was tbc tnnt 
ct U-iiUth Baiteu Biowpirc 

l77i< Ltterarff DfftsL, 

-SA y / 
y... "j/' ■yyx'i 

Flemish Art Valned at Fifty Million 

/' w\ . 

..A eihibuiea of Flem^h ard Be’can 

ait, crcaaisod by the Acc’o-Be’c'.aii Unkst was 

Found in a B.ti.rcs Ftoh-JIurtet 
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disiilayctl at Barlinzton lldose, aad those 

are imprest by dollars mav trasp oq ^readioc that e 

it rcpresenU a value of £iu.000,000. The 6:Tcat Mew System oI Edncation 
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llanelta Johnson is pioneer, prophet, and 
demonstration center for tho people who fcelieve 
that “education is identical with growth." and who 
are sure that developintt tho latent abilities of 
a child is better for him than stulliog him with 
extraneous information. 


difflcnlt to manaste. Books she would ban nntll 
children are eight years old. And so skilfully is 
her program planned that the children are busy 
with concrete things up to the point where they 
fed the imperatiTe need for tho knowledge that 
is ma book. 


Jlarietta John is a vivid visionary, a warmly 
lovable prophet of a cause. She speaks of things 
dreamed of afar, and brought near for the gloiy 
of your children, and as you listen yo« catch 
fire from that glowing voice, and burn with the 
desire to make these dreams come true. Her face 
13 mobile, warmed with charm and humor, and 
lit with an all-embracing love of humanity. 

Fairhope. Alabama, is the bubbling experiment 
station where youngsters from six to twenty 
years old demonstrate various stages of growth 
under Mrs Johnson’s theories. The Hdgewood. 
School at Greenwich, Connecticut, is probably the 



Sirs. Matietfa Johnson, who believes that 
“education 18 identical with growth” 


kpt known of her Northern schools, and the 
Manhasset Bay school at Port 'Washington. Loeg 
Island. IS her youngest fledgling A dozen other 

pnvatfl isrixiftt? ’.rasa ihvie Ctid }s< khp lAotsbw ftetp 
bear witness to her inspiration and her DnUagginfir 
enthraiasm, and public school officials in tli<» roost 
enJichtened cities aie experimenting with her 
methods and trying to adapt them to the larger 
groups of children they must handle 


, children are provided with projects that 

ik- small bodies la healthy action Jet them 
around freely, and do not demand too fine 
or too long concentration. Games 
> * danang supplement carpentry and 
^^ri'oirand nature study, and develop good phy* 
-ill ? muscular control as well as slimnlatine 
that natural curiosity which is the 
imng that makes education possible and so 


Religioas instruction in the schools is 
prohibited. 

The whole undertaking is an interesting example 
of intelligent co-operative effort among parents 
in a snuU suburban community in an attempt to 
solve the ever-diseussed problem of schooling. 

For many years it has Vieea the American 
tradition, and not always an applauded one, that 
the teaching of children should be in the hands J 
of women. Mrs Johnson transcends the tradition, 
making scdiools instead of just teaching them And 
the schools sho makes, with their emphasis on I 
healthy growth instead of on book-leaining. aio 
acting as a leaven m the over-heavy mass of the i 
established system, forcing up bubbles here and ' 
there which let in light andairtooid ideals and I 
old methods. 

The IFomnn C^ftteK, 


Sun-Spots 



* Sunspot showing 
Bnckter than 

fhJ compared to 
®crfaee That it pboto- 
white line across its centre is 
a bndge of calcium flame, 20,000 miles long. 
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by any Boc-Hind^ on the Toyage There is 

a Yallabhachatya VaisbnaTite tpmple. two 
Jam temples and a ‘^mall place hoti'ing the 
phallus of Shira m Zanzibar besides a Pwsi 
lire Temple A Jamite temple has also been 
recently erected m Mombasa 

From Zanzibar Indians penetrated the 
territories of the East Coast along with 
Arabs With the advent of Enropean 
conditions began soon to settle down every- 
where and the Ii dian was the first to take 
advantage of the establishment of peace It 
IS generally supposed that the Indians are to 
be found only on the coast It is not so 
Both Hindu and Mihommedan traders are 
established in the remotest native villages of 
Fast Aiiica, some have even crossed the 
I„akes and are settled in Belgian Congo I «aw 
ft tlourishing Indian Colony of 50 traders at 
Kigoma nliich is about 750 miles inland on 
the shores of Lake Tanganyika Abont five 
miles by road across the hills is Djiji, 
a native village of about 5000 men 
Livingstone met Stanley here in IbOl on 
the beach of Lske Tanganyika under an 
old mango tree which is still m existence 
It was a pleasant surprise to find that there 
were five Indian shops in the village, two of 
which belong to Hindus and three to 
Mussnlmans Travelling over the Tanganyika 
and Kenya and Uganda Railwajs. we find 
that all stations have at least one Indian 
Duka. In the wake of the Indian trader 
have followed the Indian barber, the Dhobie. 
the shoe-maker, the taxidermist, the milk- 
«e\leT, the carpenter, the mason, the gold- 
smith and fanally also the Brabmao I was 
shaved by on Indian barber at Kigoino, 
while the sleameis of the Zanzibar Govern- 
rcent are entirely manned and captained by 
Indians Both Indian Mussnlmans and 
Hindus have also been putting in special 
ifTort for getting their children educated and 
most ot the bigger villages have Aga Khan 
schools or Indian primary schools ron by 
private subscription Latterly has com© the 
Indian clcik, a very uselul and cheap instru- 
ment in the hands of Oovernment for 
manning their subordinate services The 
political awakening of India and the great 
publicity which the <:ituation in Kenya 
received in 1023 have attracted Indians of 
liberal education to look to East Africa An 
Indian prc«s is struggling to grow up and 
Indian medical men ard taveyers are slowly- 
coming 10 and trying to establish tlicm- 
selve'*. ~ 


In spite of the growth of Indian immi- 
gration, the establishment of the White 
races in East Africa has been distinctly 
is]iitious to OUT interests Our position at 
the court of Zanzibar has been entirely lost to- 
ns and the initiative we possessed in the 
development of business has passed away 
from our hands to those of the European 
races Before the war it was clearly 
recognised that the Indian community had only 
a subordinate role to play in East Africa 
As soon as it was fonnd that the Highlands 
of the mountains of Ea&t Afripa were 
suitable for permanent white settlement, 
deliberate attempts began to be made for 
confiDing Indians to only a subordinate role 
And when we raised our head in 1923, 
what formerly were attempts and expen- 
ments became definite measures and assumed 
the lorms oi a defined attitude We were to 
be tolerated in East Africa it we consented 
to bo petty traders and clerks and did not 
claim social equality with Europeans The 
momeot we looked up, a blow would be 
dealt to us 

I shall explain this further TTe had in 
Kenya big Indian merchants and land owners 
before 1923, and it was with a view to 
handicap them that the white settlers 
manoeuvred the political situation to their 
advantage The decisions of the White Paper of 
1923 were not far reaching enough to satisfy 
the bunger of the white men Ever since 
1023, therefore, the settlers of Kenya have 
been trying to draw the settlers and mer- 
chants ol other East African territories into 
Ihe orbit of their influence Wherever there 
are suitable highlands prompt steps have 
been taken to occupy them and get them 
thrown open for settlement While a demand 
for White self government has already been 
put forward in Kenya, whit© public opinion 
has been cleverly educated to press for a 
Federation of East African territories, self- 
government for Kenya has been refused, 
but the refusal has been tempered by tho 
decision to appoint a Commission to proceed 
to Last Africa and explore tho possibilities 
of a Union of Briti-^h East Africa which 
may either take the form of a Federation 
or an Umpire This decision has been 
announced along with a decliratioa that 
while making their recommendationo the 
Commission will adhere to the White Paner 
of 15123-4 entitled ‘Indians in Kenya’’ in 
the matter of tho Federal or tho Iropcri.nl 
policy with respect to our people 
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The latest blow to our positloa 'lies 
firstly in the defioite more taken in the 
direction of a federation of East African 
"territories, and secondly in the declaration 
of policy. The White Paper of 1923-4 
definitely and perpetually assigns _ns an 
inferior and snbordinate role of life in East 
Africa. A closer union of East African 
territories is being demanded to make white 
supremacy secure in East Africa, 

Though the position of Indians in Kenya 
and Uganda was determined by the White 
Paper, other territories were not affected so 
far by its principles. Indian position had 
snffered in Zanzibar and was not what it 
should be in Tanganyika, yet, theoretically 
we snftered under no bar sinister both on 
the island as well as in the mandated terri- 
tory. His Highness the Saltan’s Government 
has always been very liberal and the 
European and Indian comiounities in the 
island have always lived on terms of cordiality. 
In Tanganyika there has been special 
endeavonr both on the part of Enropeaos 
as well as of Indians to keep out the Kenya 
atmosphere, and it was therefore that the 
Hon, 8. N. Obose, one of the Indian members 
■of the Territorial Legislative Conncil. gave 
his support to Sir Donald Cameron’s scheme 
of non-native settlement on the Iringa 
highlands. When the Rt Hon. Mr. Sastri 


was in Daressalam, the Hon- 3fr. Dundas, 
Secretary for Native Affaiis, speaking at a 
lunch given in honor of the former assured 
him on behalf of the European community 
that there was no reason why in Tanganyika 
at least the relations between the two com- 
munities should be strained. 

The application of the White Paper to 
Zanzibar and Tanganyika and the ultimate 
possibility of>its extension to Nyassaland 
and Northern Rhodesia changes all this and 
makes the position of Indians uniformly 
risky all over East Africa. In fact, the 
better class of Indians seem to have realised 
that there is hardly any future for us on 
this coast. Petty traders, clerks, and petty 
artisans have been coming on in great 
abnndance, but no big merchant has come 
over to invest his capital in this country 
nor have any large purchases of land 
been made by Indians. This stoppage of the 
coming of capitalists, merchants and planters 
from India is a bad sign. It spells the 
elimination of Indians from East Africa. 
Indian clerks are being rapidly displaced by 
natives and as edocation advances, native 
artisans and traders are also beginning to 
come out. Nobody can object to this, but 
anybody may also see that the death-knell 
of Indians in East Africa has been already 
tolled. ^ 


THE REVOLUTION IN GYMNASTICS AMONGST 
GERMAN WOMEN 

Bv ALICE METER 
Berlin 


T aking the German women as they are, 
one can put them under three cate- 
gories : 

1. The old generation — having no physical 
cnlture of any kind. 

2. The middle-old generation — to whom 
gymnastics were obligatory in the schools. 
Their physical cnltnre was of the same nature 
as that of the boys and originally based upon 
military drill. There was no separate or 
special department of female gymnastics ; 
and 


3. The younger generation— among whom 
one finds a reformed gymnastic system 
specially adapted to the female constitution. 

From the middle of the last certury, it was 
thought necessary that women should also have 
some kind of physical training and cnlture, 
but the organisers introduced the same sort 
of gymnastics as was prevalent amongst the 
boys. The girls were to take up drill (mostly 
?1, twice a week, and try to do the 
following exercises very carefully : — 

Heels together— toes apart, 
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A inir o! Sanspot Storms as the? appear 
in relation to the entiro disk 


Mussolini Paints His Own Portrait 

IIuaRoliDi the Great Leader of modem Italy 
has made in tl e last four or five yeara a vast 
number ci spirited and elotinent speeches From 
these 'he lave culled a few charaotetistic phrases 
that re' cal the Dace to us in lua own words la 
lending these sp eches one la both sirncV by his 
evident sincerity and amazed at his acute under 
standios uf mass psychology Ilis sh 11 m maoi 
pulatics the word of power beloved oi the ancients 
IS remarkable lie has convtructed what amounts 
to a ritual for the close of many of his speecdies 
speciaU> to his beloved Black Shirts 

We control the nat on not in order to enslave 
it hut to serve it, with Iiurailtj with absolute 
devotion and with a sense ot duty that 1 would 
descr le sr religious 

\ loience for us is not sport It is not nor can 
it ever become a divers on lor us vudence is 
like war the hard necessity of certan fat^ and 
histOT c hours 

Violence is not immoral On the contrary it 
IS sometimes moral 


hascism IS a phenomenon that interests the 
entire world which has diRcnst it eagerlj ever 
&WSCV Us mail tton A literal irc recardmEt it has 
ciovn »ip in all iaoKia-cs Men have come from 
Jajan China and \iis ral a to stiiGj it Lvidentlv 
thca too suiter from tho lUs that have lieen ours 
\\i tnnst sta\ in tho leainioof Nations for 
the reison that others are lo it, others who might 
ie»,ladifwe wore to witMnw and who would 
arrange iboir affairs and protect tl cir interests 
•without us and possibb at our expense. 



Bignora Hassolini 


"My ambition is this— to nuke the Italian people 
strong prosperous ereat and free 

The fore ga policy of the present Government 
is inspired by the necessity for a progressive 
tav^<ufc!{yi. of. oar dt’jitomvia.. e-nd, ysotwmt 
m Eirope and the world 

Imperialism is at the base of the life of everj 
people which desires economic and spiritual 
expansion 

May God help me to carry roy arduous task 
ta a victonous end 


77 e Literary Digest 



INDIANS IN EAST AFIUOA 


Bt TJ. K. OXA 


B KITISn Fa's! Africa eomyiri^e<i Uganda 
ProtecJorate, Kenva. TanganTJVa.Ziozihar, 
Xyasalaod and Korfhern JJhrtde^ia. The 
whole Tpfjion is inhabited hv the blsfk races 
of Banta orisin. nnd crtcnds from 5* North 
to abont Jo* Soufh of (he eonator f( is 
supposed that the I’hoenicians and the Hindus 
traded in ancient times with the East Coast 
The element of Sanskrit in the Swahili 
language and a sirniUrity of some Bantu rites 
with Indian animistic ceremonies ha»o led 
some people to assume that a much closer 
connection existed between India and Africa 
than has been generally granted lo the 
eighth centnry llombasa and Malindi were 
ImpoTtant centres of Arab power and important 
Persian settlements existed at Kilma »t the 
eame time. Zanzibar which appeared on 
European maps for the first time lo the 
twelfth centurr had been for long aa 
emponnm of trade with the Fast—with Arabia, 
India and China. The Portuguese and the 
Torirs folioired io the fifteenth centorr. Tho 
former were massacred at llombasa in 16*11 
end fioally annihilated hy the Imaum of 
3lB«c?at in IC06-S. Zanzibar was captored 
by the Arabs in 1784 and for a hundred 
years afterwards the Arabs were supremo on 
the East Coast from Somaliland to the 
Runuma Hirer The United Stales of 
America established a Consulate at Zanzibar 
JQ JF3d, England followed in 1840 and France 
in 1P44. 

The general belief on this side is that 
there has always been an Indian population 
on the East Coast of Africa. Vasco da Gama 
fonnd an Indian colony and according to 
the Chronicle of Kilwa" a temple to a 
Uindn goddesg at the Persian seitlemeDt of 
Kilwa. At llalmdi, he encountered rebellion 
amongst (he native crew that he had engaged. 
Unshaken in his determination to reach 
India the Portngnese Caofain demded to sail 
Without the aid of natives along the African 
Coast. It is stated that had be done so, he 
wonld have perished amongst the sboats and 
that line that part of the East - African 
Coast Bot it was his good fotluue to meet 
nn Indian Captain from tho Port of Cambay, 


Kanna llalloTu by name who took him to tho 
part of Ifoghadisho (or ns some of my friends 
bora say. Hukhadisba the point looking 
straight tn India) jnd piloted him m a straight 
lino to Calicut across the Indian ocean There 
has always been an Indian Colony on both 
sides of the Persian gulf and tlio tre'i'5arers, 
enstonir oflioers and surveyors of the 
Inraums of Sfuscat have been Indians, mostly 
Hindus— Bh.itias from tho We t and South- 
west of Cuteh and S 'r.rthia Bioias from 
Kathiawar W'hon Zrn/ibar was formed into 
a separate Sultanate, the Indians who helped 
the Arab niter of Muscat and traded between 
Zanzibar, Uluseat and India also came over 
here and sMtled in tbe “Islaod metropolis of 
Africa” The names of Jeram Shiiji, Jbjl 
Shiv)i nnd Liln Danker are household names 
ID tho Protectorate They had the farm of 
Ibo customs aod probably of ether revenue 
sources and earned on a thriving trade io 
ivory and slaves There were also Indian 
Jfuvsalroans from the West Coast, followers 
of the Shia Imamite sect. 

These men came across the Indian ocean 
in frail sailing barques from the ports of 
Memdoi and Porehender These barqnes are 
not even now out of U'se. Messrs Oopal 
Pnrshottam, a large banking and trading firm 
of Tanga still possess their own fleet of 
barques for importing Indian goods and 
exporting African wares The enterprising 
Kbarmas of Cutch and Kathiawar put to 
sea ID September with miscellaneous Indian 
ware, pottery, guilts, household necessaries, 
rice, millet and sundries, go to Malabar, 
sometimes round the Cape Comorin for 
Rangoon, nnd then cross over here about 
March The familiar cry of the potter pedlar 
or that of the bird-catchers’ casteman selling 
simple toys for Indian children is licard with 
great interest by Indians on this coastduring 
this month which is looked forward to with 
intense eagerness. The Mussulmans had no 
other trouble on the voyage, but the Hindus 
who came with the Arabs were staunch 
Vaishnavas and took great care to teniain 
pure. Even as late as 1910, they used to have 
their own water and their own fiyd untouched 




The first thiog is to get rid oI the 
military ground principles • instead of 
taking a stiff attention-posture, one is to 
hare a free and pliable attitude just 
befitting the female constitution. Next, there 
should be no commands. Before any exercise 
is given, it is first of all fully analysed, and 
the object and result clearly demonstrated, 
so that every girl taking the exercise becomes 
fully conscious of what she is going to do. 
Thus every muscle group is taken care ‘of, 
and the whole body becomes lively. Each 
bit of instruction, that is given, is done not 
in the commanding tone, but in the sugges- 
tive form. The individual exercises arc 
arranged so as to attain the stiffest and the 
most elastic attUnde of the whole organism 
through the contraction and relaxation of the 
muscles. 

So long ire have mentioned all the modern 
systems in general. Now each partienlar 
system will be given proper attention to. It 


Fig. XI 



Fig. XII 

will be convenient to divide these system® 
into 3 groups viz ; 


1. The Hygienic gymnastic, 

2. Uie Rhythmic gymnastic, 

3. The Artistic gymnastic. 
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The Hygienic OymnasUc (Figs. 1 — VI) : 
It is the oldest one and forms the ground basis 
for all other system«i. This process is bniJt 
upon the exact knowledge of anatony Hie 
first thing in this system is that it enforces 
the formation of tight breast, and tijht sbdo* 
men, and breathing exercises play a great 
role in this system. The schools of 
Mi-n^cn<iitck and Bora Menxler are examples 
of this method There are exercises to set 
right the hanging abdomen, to avoid the 
double chin, to strengthen the back muscles 
to prevent scoliosis, to tighten the abdominal 
ruDscJes, to leep op proper form of breast 
many other similar exercises. A part of 
the hygienic gymnastics is the Orthopaedic 



Exercise and it is mainly therapeutic ia 
character. 

The Rhythmic Gymnastic — TII X ) 
goes a step farther It teaches how 
to keep harmony and rhythm of the 




I 


F? IV Ch Idrens Exorc so 


Fs r 

Breast — np 
Abdomen — in 
Knees — stra ght 
In fact it IS that kind 
ly followed by the boys 
vfas done by command 
order 


Daring the last decade a great change 
etc has taken-placo and the after war period 

of exercise absolute bas revolutionised the womens gymnastics 
and every movement introdacing various systems which are quite 
and sharp m Utary sniUng the women s constitution and 11 ereby 
becoming very popular The individual 
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The first thing is to get r d of the 
m 1 tary groand pr nciples instead of 

taking a st B attention po ture one is to 
have a free and pi able atttade jQst 
befitting the female const tntion Next there 
should be no comraands Before any exercise 
IS given it IS first of all folly analysed and 
the object and result clearly demonstrated 
so that every g tl taking the exercise becomes 
folly consc ous of what she s going to do 
Thus every inn cle group is taken care of 
and the whole body becomes lively Rach 
bit of instruct on that is given is done not 
in the commanding tone bat in the suggbs 
tive form The ind v dual exerc scs are 
arranged so as to atta n the st Best and the 
most elast c attitude of the whole organism 
through the contract on and relaxation of the 
muscles. 

So long we have mentioned all the modern 
systems in general \ow each partlcolat 
system will be g ven proper attent on to It 




into 3 groups v z 

1 The Hygien c gymnastic 
Ihe Rhythmic gymnastic 
3 The Artistic gymnast c 
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The ITygimic Oymnasiie (Figs 1 — ^VI) . 
is the oMest one and /orms (be groond basis 
for all other sjstem«. This process is built 
opon the exact Lnoi^ledge of anatoiiy. The 
first thing in this system is that it enforces 
the formation of tight breast, and ti^bt abdo' 
meo, aod breathing exerci«es play a great 
role in this system. The schools of 
Mt^scndiecl. and Dora J/mi/er are examples 
of this method. There are exercises to set 
right the' hanging abdomen, to avoid the 
doable chin, to strengthen the back mnscles 
to prevent scoliosis, to tighten the abdominal 
mo'cles to keep np proper form of breast 
®any other similar exercises. A part of 
the hygienic gymnastics is the Orthopaedic 



Exercise and if is mainly therapeutic ia 
character. 

The Rhythmic Gj/mnn5//c— (Figs. Til X) 
goes a step farther. It teaches honr 
to keep harmony and ibytbni of the 
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accompdoimcaf Mp sco that tliero is d 
raaibed developement of mind as well as 
body and it cannot bo denied that by 
followiof; this method a Rrown up girl with 
a bit of intellect cm make liersoU worthy 
both in mind and bodj Tho most important 
schools of this cla's nro those of Bode and 


Fs XI\. 

body tirst i e to tram ap muscles 

made will bo quite graceful and aesthetic 
For this purpose mustu is a necessary 



i S \7IIl 

Both of them understand quite 
womanly characteristics, 
whi<* help in the unfolding and maoifestatioo 

onUn,! through physical 

cuUnre This system is qn te popular 

(Ffi Vr-\m V'® OyunastK, 

^iPj ^ r ^ might as well be 

»' 'ms.nt'*o t’ became it 

the H.. j ““ ""'■bfnllj' receive 
Slir ■t"„"il,ahv7 Tte°“' 

tbisspetaci veS” LaC™”, ta? 

J?‘K“°scZtl “»'“»'»» The object 

S foivorde its developement 

anatomical Luo iledgo is not at all 
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aeghcted, aoti there is else & clearcut process to express their ladindual feelings 
ol training, bat it does not end there , it according to one particular idea, gradually 
goes farther to realise the ideas and try to and quite unconsciously rrork out their ways 
give expression to them (Expressionisin) It is and ultimately find out the rhythm, thus 
really worth-noting how the studeota are assorting that the movements, however, 
put into groups, while at the same tune chaotic they might appear ladindually, become 
proper attention is given to the mdivi- the very important units to the realization 
duality, and a carefal psychical development of one great cosmos 

of each student is particnlarly attended to We thus see that physical cnlture has 

The traditional exercises of relaxation got a strong hold on our women. This 
of the body, etc. are done very little ; the gymnasUc is at present not a hobby of any 
^cher gives a theme, e. g„ ■'Giving”, particular class or sect, but taken np by 
“TaVing”, “Joy”, “Pain”, "Fighl”, etc, and all of every age. There are innumerable 
each student tries to express them by the private courses for the girls to take and 
movement of her own body according to it is so arranged that tho girls can take 
her feelings and capacities. The aesthetic the ererciss at any part of the day. One 
and graceful movement is not the first thing must say that the gymnastic has become 
in this system, but the definite and tho quite obligatory during the last 10 years in 
most clearcut expression of the most iotenslvo Germany, quite as much as a bath is 
feelings is what is wanted. So, it might necessary, and it certainly forms a helpful 
seem a bit grotesqae at the first sight to lay adjunct to keep women sound in body and. 
people— but one becomes simply charmed to mind, and thus to produce a really healthy 
follow how a band of young girls beginning nation. 




INDIAN PEIIIODIOALS 


The Mathematical Basis of Hindn 
Iconography 

Bitpa] ? confi ns an article by Mr P B 
Havel on tne n athematical basis of Indian 
iconography y\tiich begins thoa — 


The Indus Valley Discoveries and the 
Assjrian Affinities of Ancient India 

Professor C S Snnivasachan,^! A writes 
in the louiig Men of India — 

The SI^^l^lCA^c^ of thf Di^coveiues n the 
iNnrs Nallei 


ThonJi Llmdi i hilo^ophers have laid doyn 
rues for he mak nt of sacred iraag s for plnlo- 
'opliv r€E itatea the whole of the Hindu Bocial 
fabre yet the fear that tl e artistic temperament 
m gilt lead tl e worshipper astrav has always led 
them to pre or mathematical symbols for ntjiahstic 
purposes rs being more e\act and logical than 
1 1111 in Stic forms conceived bv artistic imagination 
Tlle^edas declare against images of wood and 
stone 1 ecause the gods themselves come to the 
saciflceand can le seen ly the spiritual eyes 
Imat^es were only for thovugar crowd not ad 

mitted to the sacred feist who«e spintoal sight , — 

was nudeveloped ior the whole of the \edic pictMraphic script (as early as IS j these 
period or until a few centuries before lb© nolM by Sir A Cunningham, the pic 
Christian era the higher Brahmanical ritual bad arcbTologist) Olher specimens of this type 
ipparentlt no recognised place for sculptured or awntred for the Untish Museum but the 


painted images of divinity though they were 
doubtless used in the iitcs of the common bouse* 
holder The prejudice was so sttong that in early 
Buddhist art w hicli includes practically all that 
18 evtaot of early Indian art, the person of the 
Buddha is never represented except svrobolically 
by a horse without a rider an empty throne the 
tree of wisdom or a relic shrme the Btupa On 
the other hand the use of yaniras or geometrical 


Til" discoveries whicli have I'cen recently 
made in bind and the south west I iinjab arc as 
rcmarLalle as any ever made in this country 
and ctjual m interest and signifitanco to those 
made ly Schliemann Fvans and others in the 
1 rebistonc Greek world HHrarra. in the Mont 
gomcry District of the Punjab and Mohenjo-Daro 
more than 400 miles awav in the Larkhana 
District of Smd are tl e sites of these famous 
discoveries Ilarappa lias Icon known to arcbi> 
legists as the fnd place of a unique class of seals 
engraved for the most part with the effigy of a 
bull and bearing inscriptions in an unkTiowti 

' ■ ' ■ '* were 

pionneer 
were 
secret 


of their ago and character remained 
till recently 


mystery 


HAItAPrA 

.* large esoavatioas 

at Harappa in 10^0 21 the operations were 
r«omed on a larger scale two years later The 
sit© of Harappa was shown to be mamfestlv 
that Cl a great city covering a vast area and 


symbols which still take an important place in imposed of many strata of successive luiIdin'’S 
Brahmanical ritual is recognised by the phdosopbei© like the strata that w ere discovered in the 
of the Upamshads Geometry in fact waa an Chir stupa near Taxila bj Sir J llarohall some 


essential part of Vedic ritual The constniclion 
of altars involved comparatively advanced problems 
m practical geometry The sacrificial pnests bad 
to orientate the altars according to prescribed 
rules and to determine astronomicallv the trnies 
of the seasonal tnbal Eaciifi es Metaphysics 
aesthetics and mathematics thus developed simnl 
taneonsly in the Indian philosophical schools 
The temple builders of later times appl ed the 


filoirevTo Daho 

The site of Jlohenjo Daro being nearer to the 
roam wntre of the Indus culture has been found 
m be far richer and, vaster in its treasures It 
i. .t® contain some articles of 

recent excavations were 
made .there was no suspi ion (hat the remains 


enshrined m it hen long afterwards Indian 
craftsmen were forced into the service ol Islam 
thej could no longer indulge their fancy m tl e 
iichncss of animal and human forms with which 
Hindu and Buddbm ait abounds They had to 
restrict iheir imagmaiion to the elaboraljon of 
geometric patterns a gieat deal of what wo call 
baracenic art is just Hindu design tedneed to its 
geometric foundations 


.uuuu ou the surface of 
® fnasonry casing of the 

ruined monument which crowns its highest 
Ihe excavation of this site was made 
la irr,™=,<.n.^ —pervision of Hr K D 


geometric 'cience of "Sedic sacrifice not only to much earlier than the times of 

the constiuction of Ihe temple itself but also to Kushana kings to whose age belonged a 
Its . symbolic ornamentation and. to the images .of coins found on the surface of 

ruined 

pomt 

under the immediate ^u„c.»*a,uii m ]>ir « u 
^erj^ in 19 >1 22 and he is the mam sonree of 
*bo Eub^quent discoveries made there 
bv&r examined 
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ancient Somerian sUm, h^'^ boon confirmed by 
the identity cf a soil which «•« found in .the 
dfbru bcneilh a tomp’o of Htmmurabi’s time 
with those found in the Indus valley sites. 

CcLTcniL DBTLVcri\CTE3j OP Tiii>n Fi:ct>3 

Sir John Slarshall says that the civilisatioa 
which these discoveries reveal was developed in 
the Indus valley itself in spite of i« allinilies 
With bumeru. and was as distinctive of this 
reffjon as the anli'atioa of the i’hiraohs was 
distinctive of the civilisation of the Nile. These 
discovenes oonht to show m time that the civili- 
sation of the Indus valley formed part and parcel 
cf a much wider sphere of culture, which embraced 
not only S. Mesopotamia and India, but probab- 
ly Persia and a lart'c part of Central Asia as 
well and which may have evteoded even as 
far west as the Mediterranean, where the early 
.Kgean avilisation presenU certain Somewhat 
similar featares. 

The writer adds in a Note 
OiniiTni I.VDLV Lt iiiE Eist— D rrrxsios o> 
Ixpus Cn.TcnE 

iVofe.— While ancient Indian culture was so 
ranch la contact «ith Mesopotamia, and is now 
becomins locreasioaly clear that the eastern 
oiflusioas of Indian culture spread widely and 
deeply over the Slalaya Peomsiila. and Archipclatw. 
IsdooesU and Chioa. Prof U. Elti'^t Smith, in an 
article contributed to 7ft« Illu-ttraU'l lymdon AVict 
fJanasrv 15, 11127). traces (he cultnnil (as mani- 
fested m art and sculpture) lioks that pcnsibiy 
extstod between Asia and Central Amcnen. by 
means of rcsemblaocea in fiznres between Maya 
art and the racdiaeval art of lodonesia and 
lodo-Cbina. lie wonid draw a crowth from the 
Onpea art of India to the art of the Tam; 
Period of China, and then on to the Maya art of 
Central Afflenca in (he ei^rbth century. 


The Decrease of Hiodns 

The Standard-hearer observes — 

It is to be added from Census of 1021, that the 
Ilindns have decreased by aliont tiiree qnarters of 
a million, while the Christians have increased by 
nearly a million, maintainini; the rate of increase 
shown duriae tlie demde IWl-ll As a roatlcr 
of fact, the Census of India of 1021 shews an 
increase in all Indi.s of .T-l. 7-1 and 22-7 per cent 
amoDK Mahommedans, Sikhs and Christians res- 
pectively. and a decrease amonj; Hindus amountimr 
to '5 per cent. It should be interestinir to note 
that the Census furores for Hindus mclnde an 
overwhclminz proportion of low-class people, 
ampnirit whom the practice of widow-marnaze is 
Widely prevalent and who are remarkable for their 
j^unqity, No doubt, it is from these classes, that 
the missionaries whether Jlahommethin or Cbnstiao. 
uraw the zreater number of their converts,— as we 
are told, not by the powers of conviction ami 
arromems but ly tho prospect of gam and tho 
tear of punishment.’ 

Hinduism, in spite of its ortliodov pnritaoism 
and hiah eonsideraiions. cannot lonz ovetloolt this 
lesson of Drores and sit tight m spiritual aloofness 


and non<hab3C3- If it is not merely to endure 
as the spint. but also continue to five m tne body 
m a world of nvil communities, each striving for 
supwraitcy and self erpmsion, it must not blink 
at facts, tut serious’y bestir itself up to action, 
with a view to stem th" tide of its numerical 
decrcaw and continual dismembermenL If both 
Chnstunity and Jlahomraedanistn can live and 
Brow as aggressive religions, even at the expense 
of ilindutsm. why should, not tlie Hindus awaken 
themselves to too pressing neeil of such a pro- 
eressiva oncntstion an I propiro themselves at 
once for an oOensive aal defensive plan of action ? 


Women's Sphere in Pnblic Life and Inter- 
Commonal Citril Harriages 

Wo read in tho T/ieofophisl ; — 

Tho nnestion of women and their sphere in 
public life has evo ed considerable discussion in 
tho country, iiarticul.arly m the last few month's. 
Newspapers have devoted rolumns in expressing 
thetr views and in Bombay, young men and 
women havo b«o haviog their siy. Lady stadents 
of one of the local colleges have given vent to 
their feciiogs that education will be dull svithoiit 
the boys u> look at. It is a happy idea happily 
expressed. The system, of co-eoiication bu been 
viodicafcii by the verdict of the laJy students. 
This has boon, follows by .a debate at the Bambay 
btDuepts Broiberhood, which reeeraeiJ its rerTliet 
that inter-commuDal civil marriages are conclusive 
W the pnMtress ,of India Tho interest taken cn 
those occa.sioov. tho trend of the discussions and 
tho verdicts indicate clearly that tho younger 
people are ecftiDg determined to deade for them- 
selves what IS best for them as men and women, 
who will ono day havo to *alfo «p tne rospoasihiiity 
olffovcnog the auic. None can be entirely 
Mlislied at the way m which the propositions wero 
argued and debated. No clearcut issues wero put 
before the assemblies and it is difficult to draw a 
coacla«ion as to whether the propositions pul in 
assertive forms, defined correctly the feelings of 
tho yoooger poopfe in tiio country. T/ia fact is, 
they have not been able to grapple with the 
problems in as scientifio a manner as it warrants 
owioe to thoir being handicapped in tho task by 
the absenco of any dcunito form of questionnaire 
to answer. 


Sunlight, the Universal Benefactor 
Dr. A. E. Clark, 51. D, writes in tho 
Oriental Watchman and Herald of Health 
It has teen said, and truly go. that fho most 
preaous things in life are those wlucli are freo 
for tho asking. These may not ba the exiot words 
but they express the Maa. .And what might these 
most precious things ho/ I have m mind throe, 
to which pthere can te aided ; -Sun |,cht. Air. nni{ 
Water. Who cannot secure these.’' And what 
pneo ciui phurchase them if they are missing? It 
istiue. wo can rnanutactiiro artificial sun-light: 
we can also produce liquid air and even water 
can tio made by combining two gases under proper 
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conditions but tlie'C are all espensive 
ind lliey cannot hone to compete witb 
Mother Nature in her lecitimate business of stipply 
mg manhind -with a continuous stream of eunliglit 
air and -water , , , . 

Long before man realized the value of eon light 
the plants were making use of the sun s rays to 
to build up their structures It is m only com 
parativeh recent year s that science has recORmrea 
m snnlight one of man s greatest benefactor^ \ye 
find that onlv about twenty five rears ago did the 
use of sunbffht as a curative agent begin to receive 
attention tinmen of Denmark called the attention 
of the medical profe'siQn to the value of ihelgbt 
rays in the tieatment of disease Rollier m bwitrer 
land advocated the use of the sun s rays m the 
treatment of dsei'e especially tuberculosis From 
theasorkot ttese two men particularly has the 
importance of the sun a raj s as a remedial agent 
become kno-wn and so to-dav we find that in every 
civilired cruntrj natural and artificial sunlight is 
being made u^e of in the practice of medtane and 
■surgery 

The animals have been trying to teach us for 
a long hme that sunlight is benefiual Have you 
ever ■'cen a dog with a had «ore on its leg suddids 
tteolf The animala recognize the fact that there 
IS eomethina in the rays of the sun -whidi not 
onlv warms up the injured part but hastens the 
heal ng process Mas is such a superior animai 
though that he fails to recognize v-hat the dog 
well knows However we are waking up as a 
medical profession to the fact that the practice 
of medicine is about 90 p c. the work of Nature 
10 whioli we take hot ltttu» pate, and. the temaiouig 
10 p c represents the really honest to-goodness 
cores wich we are able to effect by our own efforts 
nut ID which Mother Nature abo plays a part 


the adoption of the three principal rules of cthici] 
psycholcCT which w ere formulated bv the lyira 
Buddha. , , 

The low class gods of pagan religions love 
bloody sacrifices The blood of millions of tows 
and goats ore offered to the god on one day NVhen 
the god began to control the individual prophet 
who was to preach to the ignorant mob ’’O found 
diOlcnitym getting enough blood to satisfy his 
appetite of the beginning He lamented then that 
he was not given enough blood but with the spread 
of the religion nvers of blood poured on the million 
altars that were hurriedly erected lor the day 
Science came to the help of the butcher and the 
stockyards of Chicago Minneapolis SL Louis 
scientifically built are daily killing millions for 
human consumption Religion in Asia encourages 
killing animals for sacrifices and science m the 
West helps the porkpackers to itU millions 
Renuncuiuon is the foundation whereon the super- 
fttroctare of nghteonsness is bnilt, and all 
mentonous activities are the result of the element 
of renunciation This is the teaching of scientific 
psychological Buddhism Semitic barbarians with 
no knowledge of science or psychology promulgated 
the ethics of immorality, and uncultured races 
came under the lofiuence of the ethics of barbarism 


The Meaning of the Removal of 
Dntonchabilxty 

The Htitdti 2Iissii»i BiiUcfin contams 
the following — 


Three Principles of Buddhism 

According to TJic Mohabodht — 

Three principles whicli are helpful to scientific 
progress are emphasised by the Lord of Compassion 
the Buddha Gotama They are ahhyapada ahim^a 
and nekVhimma The first demands the destruction 
of hatred from the mind the second the spirit of 
compassionate pity and the third regnires the 
renunciation of destructive abnormal seusnous 
csjoyjDczjt.e Are tbe EaropeaB prepared to 
adopt the three principles which form the second 
limb of the Noble eightfold path Science should 
coma to the re<cue of the destructive avilization of 
Europe 

Opium alcohol cocaine etc that destroy the 
brain cells and the thinking powers of the human 
being should le stopped from being manufactory 
Thev should not to sold to the poor by covcrnmeDis 
who reap large profits through n onojiolies India 
that was once the beacon light of Asia that gave 
the sublimc't ethira for the improvemeut of the 
human mind to-day is the breeding gronnd of 
opium and other abominations To the glory of 
the American pconlo they have succeeded m 
putting a stop to the manufacture of Isqnor and 
the next thins to bo done is to teach the young 
nor to touch liauor nor sell it to others The 
element of humanity in the mind is increased by 


by the removal of untouchab lity we mean the 
re incorporatiOD of the oppressed untouchables into 
the socio religious fold of the Hindus and the 
exlention to them of all the pTivileges of social 
commoDioo in things mundane and spiritual and 
our fellow ship so that they may develop their 
individuality 

1 interdmmg and inter marriage we 

hold that these two particular points ought to be 

left entirely to the free choice and discretion of 
e\eij individual Neither the -=o-called un touch 
ahi^ should claim in heat and hurry as a matter 
oi their class right to dine or xoarty wjti the 
mem^rs of the so-called higher classes nor the 
f ‘v ® classes need be socially 

pere«uted if he Bctnally dines with any member 
® untouchable class or marries outside his 
iD-violab e natural law of society m 
that the matrimonial union or any 
mtercourse generally takes place 
determined bj the 
stan^rd of culture and wealth wherever the caste 
regulations have not become rigid and inelastic 
“ in our country^ The sense of justice ^d 
that is gradually dawning on the minds 
of the IK3 called upper classes we are sure will do 
away -with the mvidious mequities, “ 
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The Graanate, the Rayat, and the 
Book Eatty 

Sir Diniel Hamilton ob«!erTe3 in the 
Sengal Co-oprrfl/Ji c Joiinial : — 

The tmdoato and the nyat are alike In this 
Tespect.— loth are poor, lut they need not remain 
Toor much lonser. All matenal wealih is created 
■Vy the lot-onrof men’s brains and hands, and as 
Icdu’s l-rain power is of the ticst. and her hand 
power only waits to t* oryanized. the ' Etaiwerins" 
poTcrtT of India ehcnld eron t«e a thirt' of tho 
TQ-'t. The one thin? needful ia money, and as 
modem money is merely a matter of boofc-ke^pin?, 
and as took entries cost little or nothin? to 
TOannfactore, there is no exense ^hstcTer for 
India remsinins lonner in the Slouch of Despond 

My authority for Royio? that modem ficanee 
is simply a matter of tooL-keepio? none of iho 
highest in the ’Empire, vir. the Cunliffe Comroltteo 
appointed ly the Ilntish Ooverament towards tho 
close of the war to advise vi hat should ho done 
after tho war in order to Inn? about the 
restoration of normal conditions in matters of 
currency and eichansc. 

The manufacture of money is the best payin? 
t-usinesa under th® aun. Jute cannot compare 
■with it Ja«t think of it— a profit of fire or sn 
per cent, on thousands of crores of rupees which 
cost practically, only tho baob clerks’ waces to 
manufacture. In my younger days in Calinitta I 
‘made lakhs and lakhs of took entries, hot I got 
■only Rs. 300 a month for makins thorn, and my 
ueozali coUeaffnes very much less. Tho banks 
Ket millions sterling for tho same job The modem 
cheque is simply a book entry. The cheque (or 
Rs.t.000 which I sign is only a letter to my 
banker telling him to debit me and credit some 
■«ne else with that sum Rank notes are simply 
book entries. The tcn-rupco or ooe-ropco 
note is only a book entry written op as a 
deposit not on a sheet of paper in a tank ledger 
but on a loose sheet in my pocket rcrtifyiog that 
I hold at the debit of the nation and at tny credit 
ten rupees’ worth or one rupee's worth of rice, 
•or cloth, or gold or silTCr, whateyer I mav 
"wast. 

The British banks make their huge profits and 
■pay their sixteen and eighteen per rent, diTidends 
very largely by lending money which they do not 
■possess. Like the lawyers, they f.ittcn on ofherpeoplcs’ 
misfortunes. When other people require money, 
the banks manufactnre it for them out of the 
'borrowers’ own trustworthiness or credit, and 
charge five or sii percent, for doing, so. And 
when a war or a great commercial crisis comes 
along, and the banks arc asked to pay their 
deposits. Government comes to their help as the 
British Government did in 1014 and "S the 
JapMeso Government has done in 1927 and 
authorizes them to pay out scraps of paper instead 
of the gold which they profess to lie able to pay 
Mt cannot : and eo the situation is saved and 
tirade resumes its normal course as if nothing hail 
happened. 

. India has. for years, been endeavouring ta 
increase her manufacturing indostnos. She has 
Mtton, mte, and iron indnstnes in full swing, 
tut the safest and most prosperous industry or 
-all, manufactureof book entries or good p-ipcr money 

42'/a— 11 


has. somehow or other, been overlooked. Now is 
the time to make a beginning. All that is 
iiec«*arr is that there should lo a plentilnl supply 
of rcliabia men in need of money. The money 
is in the moneyless men who lorrow. and not in 
the tank which lends. India has 250 million of 
these poor men who tan bo organized co- 
opentively and raailc reliable. They require first 
of all COO crores to free them from the malmjan, 
sad they will be delighted to pay five or sir 
percent, or more for their freedom. If Govern- 
ment takes up this business and mannfactorcs 
Iho COO crores. thes® poor m«n will pav 30 crores 
every year into the Government Treasury. If 
flovernment msnnfaetures another COO crores to 
give the ‘250.000000 a fresh start in life thev 
will pay another 30 crores into tee Treasury. And 
loda w It want a great deal more than 1.200 crores 
Iicforo Ihe ship of Slate is really alloat and under 
fall steam and the more money Government 
maonf.ietarea and lends to nee<lv reliable men 
who will return it. the more will Ihe needy ones 
and tho Government prjsper. And when Oovern- 
ment. nr rather I shonld sav the nation, takes all 
the nsk in times of strevs. it would bo bolh foolish 
and nofair not to take the profit in times of peace 
and It IS here that the graduate and the ravat can 
come In to ivop a nch harvest of banking profit 
for their country, and lift themselves out of 
poverty at the samo time. 

MTiat I have to suggest, therefore, is that Govern- 
ment arrange at onco for a great forward movement 
in tho development o! tho , Co-operativo bnnkloc 
avstem. by harnessing on to it tho brain power of 
the gradoate for Ihe cnnoizing of the band power 
of tho ravat The combination of both will give 
the world a new form of ConstItulioQ, a ‘Co- 
operatiTo Commonwealth which will preserve tho 
freedoiD of tho individual.— a Coramoawealfh in 
which Man nod not money will bo Iho Master, 
and a constitntion stronger than anv partv system 
can make it and greater than Mossolmi’s 
Corporative Commooweatth. for under it Labour 
■nd Capital will become One, and India a united 
Nation. 


Edneation and Communal Dnderstandin? 

^ JHss. A. D. Van Doren asks in tho 
Jkational C7«rt5fian Cbtinnf Hevietc : — 


In the presence of communalism and ifs atfen- 
daot evils, what responsibility is laid upon tho 
followers of Christ in India, and what opportunity 
is open to ns ? That such ic^asibility and oppor- 
tunity do exist has been affirmed so often that 
Iho statement has i-ecfirao a commonplace. \ct 
how miKh have wo as Christians actually accom- 
plished? Have we not in most cases been content 
with tho utterance of a pious hope,’ expressed m 
the lonn of an exhortation or resolution, but never 
translated into a programme of action ? 

Much material has been brought forward to 
prove that . the roots of commimal enmity are 
embedaed in economic rather than in religious 
differences. This theory is not ’to ho disputed by 
the pr^at writer. The object of this article la to 
sto./ that vhafevor be the source of these troubles 
their future solution is m the hands of tho genera- 
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tion of studeats no^ M<tsinz thronzh our echooh disseminate fiucli inrormatioa should receive careful 
and colleces The India of the future lies with attmtion from o ir p^oi to 
Sem-ito antazomsms or co-operation ila diMSive- The inlustniliv adiinc^ coanlrici ia 
Tif<Q nr ofipnos® nol Amcfict awokc to 8 rh ft rtilintion a lone 

Students of Social PsycholoffT arc Mminz to time azo Thoj hive dun w the ecom 

believe mcrcasinzly m tho malleability , of human tion cxfv'ndol rati-'h thoushl and money u^n 
material To an MtonndiDK decree the children the onrmiiition of ft sorvico vrhi'’h would 
So nation become what tho educational leaders zealously etther in other counlncj information 
wish them to bo. Germany is the chief instance that would foaU.r forci.,n Iral* and by assialin™ 
of a nation ro-made and mis made by its educa mannfWtirers and mcri.hanU to form now connec- 
tional system There are many other examples of tiona lead to tho expansion of industries at home 
education set to an end Bertrand Russell 8.aya and provide proQUble work for trTxl^rs brokers 
Take as examples the Chineso Idrrafi tho modem hank*, msuranco compan e? and shippers 
Japanese the Jesuits Dr Arnold and tho men Bntain Germany and tho United states havo 
who direct the policy of tho Amencan public fonnd anch a service so valuablo that they have 
schools All these m their varions ways have extended its operations to comprehend the whole 
been highly successful The results arrived at m world Somo of the nations have seen th^ 
the different cases were utterly difTerent but m unwisdom of maVioi: this ncency a substratum ot 
the mam the results were achieved ’ tho diplomatic service abroad and have placed u- 

Aro we then wronc in contondiES that if the nnler tho direct control of their commerce ana 
leaders of Indian education xsero to set before lodnstry dcpirlmenls 

them as a pnmo objective tho unification of India, The attitude which a nation displays toward* 
incredible Ganges might take place within the spendinc money upon mamtaiaioi; such agencies in 
space of one generation r foreign conotnes for the slimnlation of trade fur* 

That in the mmds of most edncationists Indian nishea a correct index to its efficiency and progres- 
and foreign no such ennsaous objcctivo obtaina is eiveoess. 

not d Cficult of proof Perhaps the absence of each Judged by that entenon, the Government el 
an aim may be due partly to the old idea of lodia can neither bo regarded as efficient nor 
education as the basmess of imparting infoimalioo progressive Until recently it did not possess any 
Modern educational theory ielU us that tho more orcaoiaation of its o^^ a charg€<l with tlio duty of 
important function of education is the creation ot collectioi, in any country oulsido lodix tnforiss 
attitudes and habits-^statos affechog emotion and tion «hich would stimulate our mannficturcs or 
conduct Much of tho information ocuuired fades otherwise contiibuto to our o'onomio b^ttermenh 
with the passing of years attitudes and habits Even s^heo it finally rcalixod what the wideawake 
grow ever stronger as they harden into character nations within and without the British Common 
__ wr^ih were doing id this respect, it considerded 

that n had discharged Its dity when it appoints 
Swam. Saradananda “ToM 

Pra,.m. Bkarau, h.s beea pobhsh.aR , 

notes of conversations with baradamani m the membera o! their caste tho I C b If an 
Devi wife of the saint Ramkusbna In the ona^uiry into the fisheries of a distant country is- 
course of one of these conversations she ^ made, they piv,k out some person belonging 
TPfPTrpd to thft late Swami Siradananit-, *"'***■ >rrespQcUve of whether or not he 
reterred to tne lare o^rai tsaradananda, possesses spccia ized knowledge of fisheries The 
then alive, and observed opre fact that in some cases the permanent 

And Sarat — how hard he works bow sileotly officials who have been placed upon spaial duty 
and patiently he bears all troubles * He is a Sadhu L®*’ which they did not possess tho requisite scien*i- 
what need has he personally to do all this? They "P quaufications have done well especially m view 
can if thev will remain ever in uninternipted limitations pufTs up the pride of our rulers 

thought of God It is for your benefit that they intensifies their passion for perpetuating that 
ate dwelling on the lower planes Fver keep pr^tico 

their character before your eye and serve them , Empire which no longer are con 

Ever remember whose child you are and who is trolled from Downmg Street do not show such 
protecting you Whenever anv evil thought comes perversity If need ausos for making a scientific 
to the mmd say to yourself Can L being her survey the work is entrusted to a scientist special- 
son ever do such a thing? And you will find ly qualified in that particular subject and not to- 
that a new strength has come to you and yon will ®u official bound up with red tape If an organi 

v- _*i zation for stimulating trade is to be started they 

staff It with men possessing special gifts for dis 
charging such duties instead of uprootin" official 
beings from their rouUne duty and despatchmg- 
them abroad on a sort of glorified joyride 

If we are to creat a really efficient commercial 
intelligenoe service we cannot do better than lollow 
me example that Canada ^the oldest self governing 
Doininioa in the British Commonwealth, has set us 
in that respect. 


be filled with peace 

The Importance of Commercial Intelh 
gence to National Economic Progress 
Mr SL Nihal Singh observes in Welfare 

In view of the importance of commercial mtelli 
gence to India s economic well be ng the omaoi 
zation of a special agency to secure and to 
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Cottage and Soall Indnstrles of Bengal 

3Ir. A. C. Milter, BSc. (Engin.). London 
•^rriles in Welfare : — 

In this ace of the adrent of iadustriali^m in 
India and the epriocio!; up of a laree nnmbcc of 
miUj tad factonea eqaippcd with ginatic powr 
•dnTea machiaery in the different rarts of the 
coantry. people are apt to overlook the economic 
value of our home iDdnsirie*. .There are eome. 
who hare Keen &o rifiated fa their oof-loot, ly the 
«lariag Induencc of Western indnstnalism. that 
■they think, that cottage inda«tries in Benpat, have 
no right to exist in these daya of larpc scale 
prodoction, and the sooner thev die ont and arc 
replaced by np-to-dato large factories, the better 
for the country. Such opinion only betrava hope- 
less Ignorance of the condition of rural Bengal 
and requires no comment. We have ao many mills 
.and fictories on the bank of the Ilooghly l>ut have 
they helped to improve the economic condition of 
the masses in the country, who are mainly agricnl- 
turiats ? Some people have, of course, goi employ- 
ment aa vage-eamera in the mill areas bnt Bengali 
labourers are seldom found there ; and is it desir- 
able m the best interest of the country to draw them 
out of the reetraining and edncutire loflueoco of 
oosmonal and domostie life and place them as day 
labourers in the Industrial ersatres where they ere 
likely to degenerate soon, ioto moral wrecks and 
■develop a spint of tuibnlence. which is an wen* 
table, fruit of industrialism? "hy should we 
•blisoly corr the Western eeooomio orgasiaatioo 
when the Western thinker* themselves are, con* 
demoiug It In no uneertaio terms’ Mr. Jesepn 
ChamberUia speaking of the modem economic 
problem of the West stat^ that "Never before in 
«nr history was the misery ol the .very poor more 
intense or the eonditioos of their daily life more 
'hopeless, aod drived ; the vast wealth which tho 
modem progress has crcit^ has run into pockets : 
lodiTidual and classes have grown rich beyond tho 
reach of avarice bnt the great maionty of toilers 
.and spinners have derived do proportionate advan- 
tage from the prosperity which they helped to 
create.” 


Agricnlttiral Holdings in Japan 
and Beogal 

Mr. S. A. Latif says in tho CalettUa 
2leciac : — 

To the matter of size of tho holdiog the Japanese 
and the Bengali are almost similarly circumstanced, 
lint the Japanese cultivator is f.sr more prosperous 
than his Dcogali compeer, and this is due to bis 
superior methods of agncnlture and better 
organisation. In Japan there arc diverse forms of 
<»-op»rativo organisations and brotherhoods. There- 
aro societies /or the improvement of seeds and 
manures, for killing insects and destroying weeds, 
for breeding cattle and the like. The evil of /rag* 
snentation is dealt with in that country by the 
adoption of methods of comrannalism which 


in a village to apply for forcible allotment, and 
“restripping." of the land, each man receiving a 
consolidated block in one or two places. In the 
Ihujab Co-operative consolidation by consent has 
been cffectea In a number of villages. There 
should bo some sort of legislation to enforce the 
oonsolidation of holdings where a majonty of 
cnltivatOTB in any area for adequate reasons apply 
for If. In any case co-opcration Is the mam thing 
needfal and truly did IBs Royal Jlajesty on the 
ocea.SKm nl his coronation in India observe : 

“1/ Ihe system of co-operation can be introduo- 
edand utilised to the full I foresee a great and glorious 
future for the agncultural interests of this country. 


Railway Sleepers 

According l5 the Indian and Hasfcm 
Engineer . — 

Of Ihe greatest interest to permanent way 
engineers should bo the valuable research .work 
which has b«n carried cut for years by the Forest 
Research losiitnte of Dchra uoa on the subject 
of Sleeper Supply. Tho object of the detailed and 
oonUoaoQs investigations that have been taking 
place m connectiOD with this snbject has been to 
ascertain to what extent, as to quality, the vanous 
indigenous woods of India are available to replace 
sal. leak, and deodar and imported woods for use 
as railway sleeper material Invesligation of tins 
subject, slthoucb it has been proccMing from as 
far back as IDll. is by no means complete and is 
still continuing . nevertheless, there has already 
been gathered a great mass of information on the 
subject of various Indian woods which goes far to 
prove that there is no necessity for Indian Hall- 
ways to depend upon imported timbers when there 
arc practically inexhaustible suppliea of wood 
which can be made suitable, if not already so, 
growing within the bounds of the Indian Empire. 

Tests of the actual life of sleepers have shown 
that this is much greater than was hitherto thought 
and this holds good of timbers whicn can be used 
untreated like teak, sal and deodar, or those that 
ne^ treatment In llri2 it was . held that the life 
of Avo Indian woods named cbir, kail, in, kanym 
and sain vaned from 10 to 12 years when treated 
with preservative, but it has already been found 
ont that 14 to 1C years is nearer the correct figuro 
while It is quite within possibility that' even this 
hie will be exceeded. 

Besides tho suitability of Indian woods for 
sleeper, work, the Institute is also examining tho 
suitability of Indian limbers, other than teak, /or 
railway carriage building. Tho difficulty is one 
nnnapolly of seasoning, and experiments are 
being mado in artificial . seasoning with the uso of 
drviDg kilos. This, it is expected, will secure the 
desired results in quite a short space of time com- 
parca with the twelve to eighteen months m which 
timber may have to bo stored w-hila undergoing 
air seasoning. Tho savrog in Interest on capital 
doe to any appreciable saving in time is obvious. 
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Women Drivers 

MoTcvd vn Jndinn Fi‘:/tT« Jfo/or* 

Tlic xrnrri'in dnver h not c^qUo o? common in 
Indi-v ai IP iiiropc Tho hsl j houe^/r 
ha^e Been ti larco inctoTse in \i«r nnoi' ere in J 
lo^ns Buclv UeUu and Oalctuta 

■women show shdl nndi.oolnes< in thrcirtinR In ir 
waj tnroiish tnllic condilioas calculatKi to laasc 
tliQ stoutest heart quail 

The Basis of Success in Speaking 
TyCila M llulchcrson writes in Thr 
^'(zfjwAa — 

Success in speaVioff dependa npoa the al ility of 
the speaker to present so dear so prease eo 
complete and true a picture or Uioutht form to 
the mind of the persons addressed that they mav 
view the snlject in os clear a litht ns ihe Fpcalcf 
Even thouch a spcikor have a trull worthwhile 
meSNaceard be lolly coniersant wvtli the matter 
from hpRinniojj to end it ly no means follows that 
■when he mounts a public rh form the attention ho 
has momentatily secured will be roUiaed tbrouen 
out the discourse or that the norda he utters will 


Dokaraanya Tilak 

Rirnjini Nnidii contribntes the 
following; poem on I/okamanya Tilaka to 
The Voturifcrr — 

Haw Fhsll oir mortal love oomm'*'norafe 
■^flor Fovcrciei (.nndeiir 0 heroic heart’ 
CHttcelfss. austere ioir fa-no is co inlcrpart 
Ot your hiuli alori'vf hills inviolate 
■kmir proii I immortal deeds irradiate 
Ihe'UrVne®'* ot our land and atvr — hVo dart 
1 ho la-itre of your wisdom valour art, 
IninsllRunm: Boiro* and traasecndinu fate 
Hail daunttcM soldier, hsit lotreiul soco 
\\ho tauctit your nation hrmloma Qayi'n* 
Immutstie from Iho rc<lec-ntrir Ihme, 
iotir ashes are our children « hcritwo 
And ail (he ctic rhvthms of the sea 
AcxLum >onr pure fmpcnsfulle name 


Bengalis and the Arya Samaj 
Mr Itamesh Chandra Banerji writes m 
tho Vfdtc Magaitiie — 

— — rt.i,;. Beomlis have no rtnsoo lo boast Out they aro 

leave any ^eciiTo impression Oihw and ro«t to \* i6tclltsr•n^ll> supenor to the people ot 
important favors must taken into other protincci Neither should the people of aD> 

other province eatcrtam siKh pnde Althooith a 
look at tho aacicDl and mod i val bansicm litem, 
of thouRht which must be o|'«erved to achieve tore— a thioe ot which India ran insily bo proud— 

ehows that the number of Ikneali philosophem 
nonnht tho noblest messace ever spoken Xliia iA«m-iffnnhcrA nv^is t>fr>sfwtfrtfr^fv nnri m«ThAmati. 

Speyer Jeam the uentle art ot tuniojt in ot •••ii ikiq Iv^l l iiAitAVA dnes t^^rtVA iha idicU 

*Soi\ mltiiotiA ol mAto U?n) an” to I'unjabis, 
*“ nSfhe .0 do th» Dr osUWishmc, . t«i. ffo™”’- 

s”s.„s,r^u'pi-‘^o's“ 

sSfTb^oS'srciicSforihTVJ? 

SSeTore°',m™iSMhe 'doalK' o'pB^h nftams “?Sl,So fn ll,V doctra” of 

\' hen atteS,C rf the “o 'Blolhhlllty of the Vedas bul, lo leant ot BoOl, 

roust tot be"a\low^ to wande?^ ^t PropaCTnda. Ihe provincial exclusiveness of 

imagmative descriptive appeahne conviocinir art ** rraponsib^ 

of psycholoey it must be held and the result will 

be like unto the successful anchonriK of tho vessel villages and if 

The only course open to one who desires to 

formaBolid basis for eJlectivo speaking is this w education of 

afier he has mastered his subject thorougnly bo djity of Pteacb eg 

that he 13 able to approach it from every known systeraatirally Ueofcal is 

angle he should practise all the psyt^ological » 

rules of speech making upon every man womao swing that the farthest earners of boutliern India 
and cdiild ■within the radius of his environment tuTning to Arya bamaj as a rcaiiU of good 

who will listen to him He might even try it on iivacnarwork 
his dog for at times animals show a very fine 
sense of discrimination In this way he ■will Icam 
ho^w to appeal to people s sympathies as well as 

their reason how to awaken a desire for knowledge Paragraphs from Stri-Dharma” 

pd how best to supply the inner craving o( the 

heart for spiritual food Thus he will gradually The foUowing paragraphs are taken from 

become able to paint so real stic a picture of the Strt-Dhnrmn 

benefits that ■will ac rue from the acceptance of 

the truths he proclaims that his aodience ■will be Urn' Wosiev Macustrates 

eaeet to put them mto pn.rt.ee Under the l.tle ot Ueleome to Eve the 

Times of India reports a Dinner of the Society 
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of Ilonorarj' Presidency Mi^istrafes -whicli Rave 
a hearty yrekome to the "new fair members of 
the trreat unpaid " This happen^ because Bambay 
has at last wakened up to the fact that many of 
its women can act as most valuable dispensers 
of justice IQ collaboration with their brothers, and 
Jtiss Contractor, M. A.. Mrs Gilffiut. Mrs. 
Mudgaokar were last month Dominated to act as 
Honorary Presidency Magistrates for Bombay 
City and eleven other ladies for other towns in 
in the Bombay Presidency. Miss Contractor lo 
responding to the welcome on behalf of women 
magistrates expressed the hope that women by 
their common-senso and inborn intuition to reach 
the fight condiisiODS, wonid more thin jostify 
their recruitment to the Bench and that in the 
merciful administration of justice in general and 
m the disposal of cases involving the interests of 
women and children in particular they would 

S ronde an element which they alone could furnish, 
liss Contractor is the Prmcipal of the lar^t 
Oirls’ High School in Bombay and has made a 
M’orld Tour. Mrs. Modgaokir is the wife of one 
of the High Conrt Judges and is a great patroness 
of^ Music and the Arts. Both are members of the 
Women’s Indian Association. A very popular 
choice has ceen made in the appointment of Mrs 
h- Alaraalumaogathayaramma as Honorary Presi- 
dency Magistrate m Madras. She is a nueot and 
well-intormed rpeaker, and has been a helpful 
i^OTker for many years in social reform work. 


Tne Ibdu.v States Lead 

The Kotah Sfata in Ajmero vicioify has pro- 
muleated a new Marriage Act with effect from the 
l8t July, 19J7. prohibiting the marnages of girls 
under 12 and Wa under 1C. as well as of pris 
nnder 18 vrith men above double (heir age. ud of 
unmarried girls over is eith men ov'-r 45. The 
. sale of girU in marriage is forbidden. Cases under 
this Act s»iU be triable by a firs. Class MagiMra'e 
and punishable with floe^ op to Rs. 1.000 and six 
months' imprisonment Well done Kotah ! 

In the Madura Municipality, South Indii reports 
that 45 dhais have already joined a class for their 
better training, and a fully equipped Matcmitv 
home is also teing organised in that aty. And 
again from Poona, that nursery of all sorts of 
activity for the welfare of women, comes the 
report of the formation of a new Society for the 
training of the Village Dhais arising out of the 
fact that 113 dhais out of 6i villages had attended 
Midwifery of whom 103 had become thoronpbJy 
trained. In addition 11 school mistresses tinder 
the same scheme had receiv^ matern.U’ training. 
IhiA ■ Villdtre Maternity Association" has started 
under full Uovernment auspices and has received 
the promise of a Government grant equivalent to 
ono-thini the expenditnro up to a maximum of 
Rs. 10,000. 


The Eoyal “Indian” Navy 

Sir P. s. Sivaswami Aiyer writes in the 
Indian Bciieir 



ment, that the provision for recruitment for Naval 
Commissions is wrong in principle in that it 
imposes no statutory obligation for the manning 
of the, shins by Indians and that it enables the 
Imperial Goyernment to employ the Indian Navy 
la any part of the wurid nit/iotit legally imposing- 
upon it a liability to pay the expenses inourrerl 
dunog the period of such employment To all 
these criticisms the answer of the Dnder-Secre- 
tary of State was as un-satisfactory as might be 
expected from a Tory Oovemoient. As regards 
the question of control, the answer of Lord 
W’latertoD was that tlie army in India was not 
under the control of the Indian Legislature and 
that it would be anomalous and inconvenient troai 
an administrative paint of view, if the .control 
of the navy were vested in the Legislature. 
Indians are far from satisfied with the existing 
position IQ regard to the army and the existence 
of one anomaly is no justification for the intro- 
duction of another with regard to a new arm of 
the defensive force to be hereafter creited ; nor 
are anoma'ies unknown to the English Constitution. 
With regard to the army, it may be thought that 
ID View of the immense importance of it to the 
safety of India, it might be harmful to allow any 
interference hy a Legislature wantmg m experience 
of military matters The new naval force, on the 
other band, is one of very email dimensions involv- 
ing a comparatively small cost of about 63 lakhs of 
rupees per aanutD and the risks which may be 
apprehended from injudicious parsimony or ^ 
embarkation upon an extensive policy of Indianisa- 
(100 are comparatively small. On the other hand. 

It IS vverlooied that if this atm of defence is 
transferred to the control of the Government of 
India and the Indian Legislature, it is likely to 
receive more consideration and snpport than those 
branches of the defence which ate excluded fronv 
the control of the Legislature. 


Cbild-Marriagn and Education 

Mrs. Mothnlaxmi Reddy writes in tb& 
Social Service Quarterly : — 

I can assure the Government — and there are 
nubile leaders like Sir P. S Siwaswami Iyer and 
Pandit Madau Mohan Malavyya who can assure 
them — that there is no text in our religion which 
gives support to this suicidal custom and child 
sacrifice. The very fact that the anaent Hindus- 
were having 'Swayamwara" by which the women 
Here allowed foil freedom in the choice of their 
husbands is proof positive that marriageable age of 
girls must have been over IG at any rate, becaa!,e 
the anaent Hindus were wise enough to know 
that girls of Ij, l> or li or even 14 do not possess 
eaoagb jougment or discrjuimation to choose tbeir 
helpmates 

Even if ncvchange” orthodox people imagine it 
to bo religion, I say "tlie old order must change 
yielding place to ths new.” The world is not 
stand-stub is ever progressing ; if we want to pros- 
per. we most keep pace with the world. 

«... Py u?*®here the resolution passed at the 
AU-lndia Conference of women" held at Poona, 
the representative conference of women called to 



in India m most case? 13 a small bolder owning only 
a fen not >ery efilcient rows or bnlTilocs and 
the flctoal quantity of surplus milk ho has avaiiatile 
for saleor manufacture after feeding his familj is 
not soSicient to enable him lo convert it into 
marketable commodity of a sufEciCDtly high qu^ifr 
to command a profitable market and oven it the 
quantity available by ndividual producers wM 
large enough to be profitably manufactured 17 the 
producer it is not possible for the ordinary cattto- 
owoer to acquire that expert technical knowledge 
and marketing cxpcnenco necessary to manafa> 
tore and sell milk prodocls. Then ogam in the 
worlds markets to-day continuous uniformity of 
quality and large bulk supplies are demanded if the 
highest pnccs are to be paid so that the nianulai> 
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early marnage on education and urges tne uovern 
■ment of India to pass legislation making ipa^iace 
under sixteen a penal oITt-nce. It demands thw mw 
age of consent be raised to 1C It wholeheartedly 
supports as a step to this end Sir Ilari Singh 
Gout s Bill which will ooraa before the Assembly 
this session It sends a deputation from its delega- 
tes to the Legislative Assembly to convey to its 
•merabers the demand of women on this vital 
subject , . , 

As women constitute more than hjiit the popuia 
tion even if the Governtnent desires to be impartial 
if it wants to do justice and not provoke cniicism 
it ought lo take into consideration the unanimous 
resolution of the AH-lndia Womens Conference 

and give its verdict infivour of Dr Goars uill lUKuesi. uiu ^ e"-" 

-especiallv in the absence of women representatives tore of milk into any of the foodstults m demand 
in the Legislative Assembly (which cannot be a to-day cannot bo done by the milk produrer u 
truly representative one from the womans point of cannot profiublj be done by a factory situatM 

t-.-i.i. -_st remote from the milk producer and it must bo 

done m the rural dairy factory 

In conntnes po highly developed acnculturally 
as Denmark Holland Ireland Now Zealand, the 
United States of America and CanadA the ^llage 
diary factory is a feature of the rural landscape 
and it will be a fmod day for lod a when tbid can 
be said of our agncultural areas ifot only will the 
development of village dairying lo India help to 
solve tbo problem of rnral unemployment, but i] 
wilt greatly increase the fertility of the soil and 
the output from the same it would improve the 
quality of the cattle of the country and genetally 
improve the physical well being of the rural 
population 

Indian village dairy lactones might well follow 
the example of those of Denmark hfew Zealand. 
Ireland and Holland and be organized on a 
cooperative basis and they might take the 
loxm of milk factories for pasteunzing and 
cooling n ilk to enable its being sent by rail to 
cities for sale as fresh milk There might be 
cheese factories ghi factories milk condenseries 


Dairying as an Indian Village Industry 

Mr Wm Smith Imperial Dairy Expert, 
writes in the Journal of the Central Burean 
far Animal JIuobandry and Dairying tn 
Jndto — 

The need for the establisUment of village indos 
tries ID this country in order to provide employ 
ment for the cultivators during the slack seasons 
of the year and for the non agnculturally unem 
ployed throuehout the year has been long recog 
jiized by students of rural economics Kir Qandfii s 
advocacy of the charfcha is ptbuipted by his 
recogniuon of this need and it seems straoge that 
m a country like India where milk and the milk 
products are so highly valued and so necessary 


human food little or no attention has bera paid casern woiks dned milk industries or com 
to the development of dairying as a village industry bined faetones capable of turning out some or idl 
Properly orgamred village dairying would of these products. The present methods of manu 
provide a profitable outlet for a variety of energies factare of gf i Indian cheese or dned curd, the 
It would give all the year employment for the existing bazaar methods of evaporating the water 
cultivator cow owner and his family and it would from milk over an open fire and especially the 
create a demand tor skill^ dairy laetory managera methods or rather lack of methods of uulizmg the 
and, operauves of various kinds ^ , byproducts of gf t-butter mUk or skim milt— arc 

In all countnes where dairying has reached an etude and wasteful and the economic scope for the 
advanced stage the rearing and keeping of cows establishment of a village da rying mdustry is great 


an integral part of the svstem of fanning is 
pract sed amd the village creamery or da ry factory 
13 Utilized as the means of manufactunng and 
► n^eting the milk which the farmer cow owner 

' ThS .r, „-u.r ,e,son, list 

-the smml holder milk producer snould employ a Tinal repar the plant it needs accountants and clerks 
“»•> One traned m bommermal “dem^^ 


and the poMibilities of development are unlimited 
The establishment of a factory of this class m a 
village calls for the employment of expert factory 
managers who must also be business men able to 


13 the fact that the raw material he produces m 
the case of to Ik is of such a penshable nature 
that it must be dealt with in any process of 
manufacture wuliin a few hours of its coming from 
^e cow Md^ the^ bulky nature of 

Dk: 


ei^rt butter or cheese makers or condensed milk 
makers and it provides an opening for unskilled 
labour of the best type Apart from the factory 
sue of the picture the development of village 
(ui^ means more employment for the farmer and 


tonta,;. rent's 
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an increised supply of farmyard munure will giTo. 
Vo'umes more could be written adrocatmK the 
development of the dairy industry m India but 
this short note is penned in the hope that it may 


induce Indian rural economists to consider the 
matter from the point of view of its solving 
or partly solving the great question of rural 
unemployment 
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Japan’s Cotton Indnstrjr 
According to Present-day Japan, tho 
"Asahi" English annual supplement, 

Japan’s cotton industry was founded in 1867 
and has developed to its present status danng sixty 
yearo At present there are fifty three companies, all 
of which are ineloded under The Japan Colton 
Spinner’s Association of Japrn. thrif aiurresrate 
capital reaching Y, 497,037 fiOO their various reserves 
amonuling, in total, to Y. 2293J0.4St. and their 
spindles and looms uumbenng 5.410.7J2 and 71.719 
respectively. Their total cutout of cotton yarn, 
last year, amounted to 2607,740 bales (one Me 
contains 400 pounds) and the raw cotton consumed 
totalled 2.805.027 actual bales Japan therefore, 
stands second m the world, America being first, m 
far as the consumption of raw cotton is concerned. 
Thos the {ndustty has come to occupy the foremost 
position among the indnstries of Japan. 

lAst year the imports of raw cotton were valOM 
at Y. 72593020C. while the exports of cotton goods 
were worth Y. 48C.97l.0l0. the former making np 
3lpc.ofthe totalimports and the latter 21pc. of tho 
total exports of this country. Naturally the nse 
and fall of this industry has an important beannc 
upon the national economy. 


They have held nearly all the offices mentioned,, 
but none has ever been snggested for or elected to 
the Presidency. Some day an outstanding Jew may 
attain a prominence which will cause him to be 
considered as a Presidential possibility. Be may 
point to the fact that certain of bis coreligionists- 
have served with distinction in the House and the 
Senate, in the Cabinet and on the Supreme Court 
bench. But must be feel that because of religious 
differences or prejudices his progress to the highest 
office to the land is to be baited ? 

These are Questions that are being debated at 
this tune chiefly because the Presidential claims of 
Ooveraor Smith cannot bo Ignored. It is a condi* 
tion and &ot a theory which cosfroots us. The 
b^t part of It is that this matter is being talked 
about with more frankness and less rancor than 
would h.nve been possible m any previous stage of 
our national existence Religious bigotry, like the 
poor, we have always with us. But the kind we 
now have is the open variety rather than the secret 
hostility of previous days. That we have religions 
liberty lu this favored land is a matter of gratiflca* 
tion to all reasoniog men and women. But there 
are many who feol that this much-desL^ tolerance 
will not be complete until every offico in the 
Nation, from the lowest to the highest, is within 
the roach of all. regardless of the mauner in which 
the aspirant worships or fails to worship. 


Religions Discrimination in Politics 
Sir. George Barton writes in Cttrrent 
nisiory : — 

Theoretically wo have no religious test for 
office m this country yet in this year 1927 we are 
discussing whether an otherwise available candi- 
date of one of the major parties can be senonsly 
considered as a candidate for President of tho 
United States because he happens to he an adherent 
of the Cathoho religion. There is no constitutional 
inhibition. The qnalificahons of a candidate, accord- 
ing to that document, are quite simple. The nommee 
shall be a natural-bom cilizen,33 years of ago and a 
resident of tho United States for at least fonrteen 
years, We have had Catholic Mayors. Ooveniors. 
merahers of the Bouse and Senate. Cabinet officers 
Md Justices of the United States Supreme Court, 
but never a Catholic President. 

hat 13 true of Catholics in this regard is 
equally the case with those of the Jewish faith. 


Treatment of Indians in a British 
“Mandate” 


Jlr. R. J. Ddani observes in The Indus - 

Wn^g on Tanganyika, Mr. C- F. 'Andrews 


It ;TOuld have been much better probably for 
Great Bntam to have taken by force as war booty 
German East Africa and to have done with it. 
Then we should have known exactly where we 
^re and a spade would have been called a spade. 
Ait the camoutlage of a war to end war’ a ’war 
without conquests or annexations.’ a ‘war for free- 
dom and the rights of weaker nations, a ‘war to 
estat^sli determmation,’ would have been abandoo- 
eo. But to-day Great Biitam is unctuously con- 
gratnlatingherself on her own virtue, at the very 
time that she has been accomplishing exactly the 
same bn^neenng'acte of war spoil and war booty 

which niUiam the Norman and his barons accom- 
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rof people of the Lmtcd States ^or must too mncli 
importance in this connection 1*0 attoclica to tne 


TliMied after the Battle of ira=.tiDS3 m the 

thOTClib have come to me a" I lia*o Df Csh'Va^im 

heird at Urst hand the store of the German T^he Lngi «h iJctruace is a oisauvantwe to us 

ourrency notes by -which the Indian merchants of as well as an adnntace » 

Da^salatn and Tanca (practically the only your books and nenspiTOrs 

merchants involved) have been robbed nvemiBbt us tor ,'1 should not bo said of us hat 

of rsum amounting to anything over fifty lakhs we are bnijding ship for ship aramst yea V ith 

by a Vat measure -which haa never been made hreach and ^lerman it is ^(Ttrent 

v,d,,. French and Germans write does not 

The facts appear to be these the Germans reach the peoole so less harm is do^ 
called in all the silver coinage when they had No there arc only two thipj^ 
eocunered the East Afacan coast la order to pay establish and mamtam 

their native astar s who very tightly would not your coontry and mine. They are oommunity oi 

accept anj thing but silver coin® The merclunts ideds and of interests 

were compelled to give out of their banl s and If I know apj thing of people it is o tie pMP^ 
cafes all the silver money they had in possession ol the Dnited blates They cannot 

and they were pa d (or this in German notes anti Dntish but they are certainlv not pro-iintisn 

Qradnally m this way the greater part of the If they are pro anything it is pro-trance 
Geman currency notes found their way into the I will not say that future wan are improbauie 
hands of the Indian merchants Then -when the but what I have said is that if before the Prwent 
process was very nearly complete and the Bntish war tbo situation had i>cco ircely uiscussea an 
had come into possessor the military Oovenicr public for even a week this war would never have 
declared at a raoment'a notice all German currency broken out , . , , .u 

notes to he of no value for exchange ourposes thus I have promised to make public overything 
putting them with one stroke of the pen out of discussed at the Peace Conference if 1 (inct any 
circulation They were «aved up bv the Indian thin" going on in an underhand wny I wui puwisn 
merchants and remained m their ca«h hoses and t* This js the first time the people have ever Jial 
safes onnsed with the one hope that when the an opportunity of taking any share in a settlement 
■war was over this arbitrary order would be of this sort and they sball not be.banUed 
rescinded and they would get a certain value for I have come to Europe to do the little 1 can 
them But year after year has tone by appeal but I am under no delnsion ^ ithout the assistance 
after appeal has been made but noth Dg has come <•( Divine Providenco no man can effect anything 


ot these The currency notes still 


which 13 lastiog anything which I3 great 


much waste paper and no compeasation has been of intell gcnce can deny the existence ot a Divine 


given for them 

There have been a hundred acts of discnmioa 
tion appearing to show that m the end— Mandate or 
DO Mandate— the -white man is going to get every 
thns possible into his own possession Thereare 
Tanganyika bigblaods as well as Eenva highlands 
and in spite of India being one of the oncmal 
sigpatones of roe Lesgoe of Nations and therefore 
entitled to the same treatment as every other 
•uanatot? nation it « evident hat these higWands 
will be reserved for white people only ^ the 
storv runs on 


Providence 


Tbe East India Company's Indian 
Spies 

7be Indian of London states — 

ESGLASD S SriES Ef lOTIA 

The Indian Historical Reserch Assomation of 
In the end, after witnessing the treatment of voona has published in its latent quarterly journal 
the Dru es in the French Mandate oi Syria and SJd letters of the early days of the East 

the treatment of the Indians and other races m India Gom^pany from. Olive to Canning It shows 
the Brjt sh Mandate of Tanganyika there will the Company has spread its network of spies 

w very little belief left by the weaker nations m through Indian and other banking and business 

the honesty ol the contracting Powers The only only in India itself but throughout 

belief will be that they wiU always contract for th® “ Jfell One big firm of 

themselves mereh^ts Kutch Bitcha Guptas was acting 

on their b^alf in W estern India. Kabul Kandahar 
Ind»*^ Northern India, Bengal and even 

Trom anUnpnbhsh.a W.I.on CouTer,at.on s jS, ‘ 

The Lonaon P„( p„bhsbes ei- W ftrS S 

tracts from an unpublished iVilson conver ttw eyes the movements of the Mi^cTieonlcs 
sation from which we take the following — Peace treaties military arrangement etc 

Speaking of closer reJations between Great the’^rni^fi on their information 

Bnto n and the Dnited States ibe PrSid^t torn &,s & m indebted to 

\ou must not speak of us who come over here BnSsh Ite in^rm ‘o ^he 

as cousins ^t.ll less as brothers. 'VVe ate sKarv nn hmnd ‘reliable 

Jleilher must you think of us as Anglo-Saxons for can repay it is 

that no longer be rightly applied to tte ^emS^to wtoeh^tTlongf family and tbo 
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Uow OwALioa Fort was Captrreq 
IIow Porharn captured the almcht imprcfrnaWo 
hit’fort of Gwalior has been chronicled by him in a 
letter, which Rays ; “Wo would never hare captu- 
red the fort without the whole-hearted derntico o! 
Maharajadhirai SawamiShikandra llup-Chand Qnpta. 
There w.a3 a secret door to tho f ut, which w'as dis- 
covered by Gupta after vrolon?ed and secret inquiry 
and we were informed of.it We were able to get 
in and capture the fort without losing a soul.’ 


“Asahi” of Japan 

The “Asahi” of Tokyo and Osaka is the 
foremost newspaper of Japan. The Japan 
Magaxine writes : — 

We quote below tho impressions voiced by 
three distioeuish^ foreign guests invited to inspect 
thebmldinz; . 

The Untish Ambassador. Sir John Tilley : 

“What struck me above everything else is that 
the Tokyo Asahi m provided with every sort ot 
equipment of modem and most progressive type, 
emcioaev first in every department 

I’hu German Ambajundor. Dr. bolf 

“NVhen I entered the Asahi building, which is 
magniQcpUt and entirely ol a new typo, and nw 
Its complete arrangements and uMo-dite punt i 
felt as if I were ia a most advaoesd Europwn or 
American country, and 1 was only awakened by 
the sight of the ptners prmtw in Jawesa 
characters The Tokyo Asahi. which is ettuatM at 
the most important geographical point m lokyo 
and 18 r^y to enter upon a new penod of activity 
Is a svmbol of Japan, which grasped the ctnliza- 
hon of the past two centuries at one leap. 

The Spanish Minister : , . . 

“The grandness ol the building, the fineness and 
completeness of its construction and the perfection 
of its system, provided with every noc^sary 
department, aro really admirable Once, .at home. 
I visit*^ a leading newspaper office, but it cannot 
be spoken ot in the same breath, regarding scale 
and equipment with the Tokyo Asahi.’ 

Tokyo and Osaka offi^’es are connected w jbeir 
own special telephone line, laid at a cost to them 
ot about 3(W.000 yen. . 

They is«ne seven periadicals t^idea their 
respective dailies. Tnev are the Weekly Asahi. 
the Asahi Graph (weekly), tho Asahi Sports (semi- 
monthly). the Kinemas and Plava (monthly), the 
Children’s Asahi (monthly), the Asahi Camera 
(monthly), and the Ladies (monthly). 


Borobudnr 

Mr. Jan Poortenaar writes in The 
Asiatic Iteriew : — 

Many legends in the folk-lore of Java also 
remind us of Animism. The big gun I have jnst 
mentioned is one of a pair; its companian liesin 
the courtyard before the palace of the Susshanan 
of Surakarta, and supposed to be inhabited by a 
ghost, tho "sapu jagad” or broom of the world. 
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which at a certain moment will, viudicata that 
name by sweeping all mfidels into tho sea. 
What the venerated Prophet would esy when ho 
saw his followers kne^^lmg aud praying and 
offering to an old Dutch gun they do not for a 
moment eousidor. bat it accounts for their charming 
and innate naivete. Another erample which shows 
how strongly the nativo mind is imbu‘^1 with 
pre-Mohammedan and pre-IIindu ideas and modes 
of thonght we find m the general belief that the 
goddess of the South Sea will come and visit the 
Snsohanan in the top room of a tower m the 
palace ground*. European visitors are only admit- 
ted 8 few stories h'gh ; the top of the building is 
boly. and must not be visited by anyone, le^t of 
all t>T infidels. , ^ , 

Near by are numerous mins of Ilinda temples 
and monuments^ restored and carefully kept. The 
roost famous is the large BorobuJur. of which 
India famished the prototype, but the style ot 
which teffles comparison. The only building it 
can bo likened to is the Taj Mahal at Agra, but it 
anrpasses this monument in delicate decoration. 
Intended as a reliquary, the buildiug should be 
regarded as a shnne. most likely one of the 
8I.(^ atapaa consecrated to hold a portion of 
Buddha’s remains after King Asoka had decided 
that no looeer eight towns, hut the whole world, 
ehonld share in their blessed possession. The 
Btroctcre is erected on the top of a hill, of the 
shape of which full advantage was takes, so as to 
form the angular terraces which constitute the 
main part of the moonmeat- Three circular 
terraces are adorned with seveoty-two bell-shaped 
chaityas, each bolding a life-size Boddha image, 
the lower parts showing in magnificent reliefs the 
etory of his life. These galleries are, moreover, 
ornamented with hundreads of niches, in which 
also etand. or rather sit, similar statues. Rising 
light and airy for all its grandeur, the enormous 
monnment expresses more strength than a mere 
massing together of ponderous material, hnge walls 
and towers could have done. The sense of massive 
power is enhanced by its strange beauty ot eont- 
onr in perfect harmony with the brilliant lands- 
cape in which it is set It is a crown, eqnal to 
the Eoligbted pne's urna. 

And Its spint u still alive in the majestically 
stridiog Javanese, whether they be regents, princes, 
or camere. But with all the refinement of ages 
of court life, as a coveted flower, it is seen especial- 
ly in the delicate gesture of the slender Javanese 
danang-girL 


“Building the Soul of a People” 

The following passages are (aken from 
an article in The World To-morrow by 
Rnfos M. Jones : — 


Oeoige Eliot in the Spanish Gypsy wrote these 
fin e lin es three-quarters of a century ago : 

“The CTeatnt gift the hero leaves his race 
ij to have been a hero Say wo fail 1— 

\\e the high tradition of tho world 
Ana leave our spints in our children’s breasts.” 
There are now and then personal lives of the 
type that raise tho whole level of life for those 
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that come aftor them— livM whoso spml lecnraw 
evcrmoro part o( the neces'snry air men breathe’ 
It docs not matter ver\ much whether persona of 
that trpo succeed or fail in their own ceneration 
whether they w m a crown or a cross— their real 
service IS that of finickenimr kindlmc fustoe their 
fellows, and so of transmittins their own nobility 
of purpose and 

Rreathmc a lioanteoiis order that controls 
\\ith crowioirawaj the frro^inc life of mao 
It seems to me that tins is the Rreatest acrviec 
yiat Mahatma Oandhi is rendenne to In lii today 
It 15 possible to count up an impressive list of 
ml achievements which nro doc to his eadmvors 
bat overtoppinij all Ins specific contrihitioas is the 
contnbution of his lifo. The I y product which 
came unconsciously as often happens is more 
important than the definite product which he 
amed to cct. Qandhi s life la such an immense 
acmevement, his spirit is such n tremendons 
contribution to tlie world that there will I e an 
impenshaWe leeacy from him whether hts plans 
succeed or tro asnr 

The most important question to ash a1>ont a 
leader is to find oit how far Ip has helped to 
CTeatc a nobler spmt ^ m the hearts of his people, 
now tar he has been able to raise and inspire the 
souls of his rontomporarics and snoccessora. 
uandhi stands this test in a very Inch de^wee 
He 18 slowly buildinc a new soul lo India lie is 
one of those rare persons who aro noconsemus of 
personal interests unconcerned about what is 
conuBB to them He com*s as near as anyone I 
erer saw to a complete al olition of the «K>.focns. 
the wo^mplet He ti absorbed in a cau«o he 
\L TT° 7 hi h he leads and 

“ U nonviolence Imt 

Tf'! 'i- not aw 

“ S’fn'nsll'O'l It cioas aot nemte 
u aturms itis not the rennncutioa of the use of 
force it is the discovery and the application of one 
of the greatest forces in the umrerse-the force 
of love of hmnau nnderstandioe n{ noalloyed 
^d wall of heroic friendship of svmpathetic 

expenraent in trnth 

® »t And the 

gmtrat thing abont his experimmit will be its 
conmbntiOD to the new soul of India 

need at the Present moment here in 
America is a massive contribution to the buildin'' 
of a new soul m our nation uuuuiDe, 


Origin of Indian Civilisation 

Professor J Tatatnsu writes in The 

Young East — 

Indian civilization originated? 
Situated m the torrid zone and having the hmhMt 
mountain ran^e in tlie world together wiOTa 
expanse of flat land it is bnt natural (hat India 
derives inspirations from the depths of ite moan 
tains and lod an philosophers and thinkers a(*«t 
recess of woods to indulge m 
♦v,tf mounta ns and woods 

that Indian philosophy and civilization edn^hra 
and rehg on have sprung up In a counSy^ 
high temperature like India it is unbearaWlw 


men to live In a crowdeil noisy and I usthnB city 
and thottsh vilhges abomd m the rojntry as m^a 
instinctively like to live together In Inns co into 
moiintaios for meditation nnd ciiUivstion of 
chiractcr In this waj tho theory tint cmlizition 
n<cs from cit> life is not Bpplicallo to India. Oa 
the contrary in India it was life in woods tint 
imve lirth to civilirstion 

If as many a^'holsrs do Western civilization 
lie called mafenalistic, how shall we call Indian 
omlizaiioa ? It is certainly not materialistic, as 
in points of materialism it is entirely li^'ling It 
places no importance on form and shows no 
concrete oaidcnce of itself Nevertheless no 
civilization IS po* rich as. Indnn m spintutl 
elements Accorilinglj perhaps it Is best to call 
It ppintuil civilization In this regard Indian 
civilization is iinuiue. nni other civilization would 
disappear if dcprvel of fortr or its expressions 
in tangible objects. Indian civilization however 
retains its vitality co matter if the country is in 
ruin for it is spintua! nntangible and indcstruo 
tire 

Many Indians are no better than meadicauls as 
far ns their personal appearance goes They arc 
ahabhlyclod live from hand to mouth and know 
nothing about the present world and modern thiogJ- 
Hut spmtnally they aro found to to pnp^rior men 
In coavcinmg snih some beggars I met with in an 
nimalayan moantam while lo my journey in India 
I was astonished to fiod them philosophe'S and 
thinkers wellverscJ m tho philosophy of Upioi 
shads and tho poetry of \ eflas “\I heneo have you 
come’ they asked me >pom Japan’ I said ja 
roply but they had no idea of what mv reply 
meant \\heroi8,H? ihe> again asked I sraj 
very mn"h pnizled how to ctpla o for they did 
not know of sev I said B»hml ns as you koov" 
a jnvat monntam range stands. \on cross it and 
find a country as largo as India lying beyond it 
a on cross that vast country and come to a great 

mer which is a hundred times bigger than the 
Uanges Japan lies pn its opposite shore. Is it a 
large country ? “No not so large it is an island 
country Again they had no idea of what an island 
IS and BO they were not much enlightened by my 
Rueh a wav thej were as poor as 
children in regard to the atTairs of the world but 
when our wnvereation turned to spiritual subjects 
they talkM freely and fluently showing they were 
r3*iCT<Hi philosophy metaphysics and 

Kpintnal civilization and 
® WT of ideal From the hoary ages of 
from the remote period of 
1° present time of Tagore, all 
spiritual eivilization 13 
c^? th^ mmS, nf holding swaT 

T^n?2 people Beth Gandhi 

the fMmer Ptoducts of this cmlizauon 

ralti^ h% reformer who aims at 

a nf *5^0^ and the latter 

t^**'’Fndtan^“^^pll^ ""uodeJ'Treign aSI 


otTreseiit Sy Eirope ' a!d 52 “.“ 

,yh,cl. pp 
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religionist, bo socilogist can do -withont trymn to 
probe into and nnlock its mysteries. 


Ibe Buddha’s Transcendental 
Experience 

Archbishop SI. T. Kirby observes in Ihe 
Yeung iSisi : — 

It is impossible for ns to regard the Bndilha 
as a mere teacher ot the elhica. Had he teen 
but a simple-hearted moralist. lie would not have 
attracted the disciples and lay followers that 
crowned aronnd Him. The teaching of eimple 
montity would not have appealed to them, 

i\ hat. then, emanated from Him that drew all 
men to Him V 

-Mere ethics ? Here moralily ? Sfost certainly 
not 

In analysinc the circumsHnees which dnally 
led to the preaching of the Dharmv wo find the 
one-time Ootama enjoying a Hreat iHiss. He hid 
mscovered the soureo ol pain and rebirth and the 
swma that led to rebirth, and through that dist'overy. 
lie had freed Himself for ever from their chains. 

Pneny we mav say. Ho had entered into a 
J^nsconaental Consdouvocss. and in Its contact 
He had realised His Tnie Nature. His flv-WKw. 

Thus the secret of Uis msgocstism and Hh 
HM rma lies in the fact th.at They were founded 
upon a tmn«ceniental experience That Thev bear 
the hallmark ot One who bad indentiticd Hini'elf 
with th« Truth He had reali«cd. Truly did 11* 
s.ay of Himself ; “He that sees Me sees tho Truth” 
— He wa.s tke Truth iv'raeaifl'ol . Ootama was dead 
the Truth was, “made tlesh and dwelt among ns.” 

.’'hat It M, cannot he etpressed m hnmao terms 
and iluddhi«ts m&iotain "the noble silenco of the 
wise ■ regarding It. That It i.». needs no proof, 
t^Qso It ia that Somethieg that ha." stiinped tho 
I'hsrmi With Its magnetism, and which m turn 
H inviting the West and being accepted in the 
'test as Me Way. Me Truth and lAe Life. 


Civilisation and Eaibarism 

Mr. Snnkar A. Bi"ey. the Jlinda Inventor 
and Scientist, writes in Ihsl- H «f — 

Wc ITS, incllBfil to rail cnr^elTes rfvilircd. but 
to lay kvtwtea Vartawc-m Siiid 

otvihwticn lies m the employment of yhysical fore* 
»nd dcadiT weapens in alteapts to settle dispnlei. 
It IS the difference between might and nalvt, bet- 
ween physical streceth and mental strercth. 

t’nt there is somethics to be said for the so- 
e il. v^on’ehted savage torhirian. He at Ica."t 
lights his enemy (aco to face and with astuinated 
wearccs icccTding to his lights, whervaa medent 
mil, red man fights at IcTg range with weapons of 
tttTit'e power that slay irrocent men. women and 
chidten- As Icrg as we resort to czgaciied 
watlare we have to tight to term cnrselvcs ovih- 


Ignomnce of Buddhism in England 
Says the editor of Buddhism in England ; 

Some eiamples of the prevailing ignorance re- 
garding Buddhism border on the humorous. When 
Miss FanJkner was endeavouring to tied a ball, for 
our Wes^ Jleeting last ye.ir. she made enquines 
as to whether a certain h.ill under the management 
of one of the Nonconformist Christian bodies would 
bo let /or (he purpose, fa reply to her letter ol 
enqniry she asked to c^l and interview- the 
Secretiry. She did sa This gentleman explained 
that the hall could be hired, but he would like to 
know more alxiut the Hnddhi"l«, as tho had tietvr 
Anmf of thm l^fore Mhen Miss Faulkner went 
on to explain that Buddhism was a non-Christion 
religion, he said that that settled the matter, they 
would not even let their hall to Homan Catholics, 
and certainly would not to non-Christians. 

Another instance brought to our notice recently 
was that of an image of a Chinese demon exposed 
for sale m a London curio shop labelled Buddha, 
ihe Chinese God of H'ar. 


“Socisl Income” of the United Kingdom 
The following paragraph and table relatins 
to “social income” in the United Kingdom, 
taken from InUrtuitional Lahcnr Iterieie 
will be found instructive .— 

The most important figure is that of “social 
income”, estimated to amount to £3.S03 million, 
for this is the amount really available for coo* 
S'.option or saving on the part of tho residents of 
this country Tho corrospondag estimate for 1011 
u tl.OjS million, or an locrcnso from Hill to lOJl 
of 005 per cent. In the following table the "social 
income” la 1911 and 1021 is expro'sed in relation 
to the total population, the occupied population, 
and the family. 

socui, ncoirr 



1911 15S3 «+2‘ 101 200 

1921 iS03 81+2> ■ 1S5 365 

^ What are the corresponding figures of 
social income” In India ? 


The Economic Condition of China 
and India 


Berlinfr Tagrilalf, a German Jonmal 
observes : — 

No one can proL'et Chba'j political fafnre ia 
the niidjt of her present uncertuaty and chiis. 
but ,we can forecast b»r economic fntnre with 
c^mderabie assuraace. Her ladependence move- 


* These figures assign a rcargia within which 
here u coed reason to hold that the true value 
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ment which in on6 form or another is snro 
eventnally to succeed has definite economic 
objects The first of these i"* to liberate the natioa 
fiom foreign financial and commercial control 
to win complete tariff autonomy and to place 
the economic direction of the conntry mitirely 
in the hands of its own people 

In Ind a the course of events has been entirely 
different The Eoglish have exported to India 
not only their manufactures bnt also their capital 
The Railways of that country are not owned by 


Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences ” 
hem? prepared under the editorship 
Bdwitt R A. Seligman of Columbia. It « 
we learn a volume at a time until within ^out a 
decade the whole work , comprising 
words has been published R will cover histo^ 
priiticaA scwwce anthropology 


psychology biology ethics 

religion and jurisprudence and is supported by a 
group of the leading learned societies in tn^e 

fields There has long been a dem^d for one 

natives they were built with British loans by 5 ?®P“^e° 3 Ive work w^ch would 
British contractors from British materials Indiaa these topics but 

heavy indebtedness to Great Britain reveals itself expMt^ that this encyclopaedia will set a ianonwrk 


to-day ID her balance of trade While 

exports and imports over a long period of vears- 
abnormal conditions have upset the enaihbnura 
since the war—are about the same India has 
always exported much more than she has imported 
She has been forced to do so in order to My her 
annual interest bill to England The English 
as the political and financial masters of the country 
have directed its development to their own advao 
tage. They have indeed tried to organize the 
country on a cap talisuc basis but without local 
manufactures In fact they have discouraged 
sneh manufactures by every means in their power 
After destroying the native textile industry they 
did not fci many years erect epinnmg mille in 
India itself but supplied that country with goods 
from Lancashire It was not until shortly before 
the outbreak of the war that this situation began 
elowly to change and local lactones were «ecied 
here and there Naturally they grew rapidly 
dunng the war Lancashire spinners ore now 
feeling the result. They have not only lost many 
of their termer customers in India, bnt they 
realize that with her cheaper labour her favor 
able geographical sitnation and her local rsw 
matenals India may eventually drive them out 
ol other Asiat c markets 

China IS very rirh in industnal raw materials 
Many geologists believe that her coal resources 
are equal to those of all the rest of the world 
Alter apenod of transibon tberefoie sho will have 
brought her iron and steel ipdustnes to a point 
where she ran supply her own machinery of 
production When that is accomplished her trade 
with the United States England Japan and 

Germany will come to resemble closely the 
existing commerce between those four nations 
But la view ol Chinas vast temtonal extent 
and enormous population the transit onal penod 
will doubtless be a long one "When it is ended 
the world will be the ncl er by a great new 
centre of production though the older indnstual 
countries may have lost certain of their present 
markets 


“Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 
77c Actr Republic states — 

An nlere'tirg enterrnso which now seems to be 
at last on the load to successful completion is the 


ID the history of the social sciences 

As there are some Indian scholars and 
author^ who can speak with authority on 
some of the above mentioned subjects so far 
as they relate to India, we hope they will 
be requested to contribute articles to this 
Encyclopaedia 


Biblos’ 

Biblos IS a learned Portuguese renew 
published by the Oniversity of Coimbra. 
It contains many learned papers In the 
section called “Revistadas Eevistas ’ (review 
of reviews) the contents of reviews in many 
langoages have been given Among Indian 
Magazines the contents of TJie Modern 
(November 1926 to April 1927) are men 
tinned in detail 


War Fables Taught in American 
Schools 

Ourrent JSxstory for August gives the 
place of honour to an article with the above 
caption by Lient col Thomas J Dickson 
who served in the "War in different important 
capacities Says he — 

There are 107 American school ihistones on 
file m the Congressional Library and National 
Bureau of Education Not one has a correct 
account of the great troop movements and moment 
ons aituatiODS of the M orld War I know of no 
tnvitigatHig eiroumslanees to plead m defense of 
IhTOO wl 0 have been gu Ity of matins false absurd 
and stup d Btatemeats in print and circulating 
them as American school histones Space d ea 
not oetia\t Bw, to eite the ertOTS and eominwif' 
op all these 107 sdiool books Ten have the virtue 
of practically not mentioning the World ^Var 
Silence is more precious than falsehood 



“MOTHER INDIA" 

Bt ashore OHATTERJEE, d i (Oanlab.), 
Editor, "Welfare" 


I T is my intention to contradict in this 
article some gross falsehoods that an 
American woman, Miss Katherine Mavo. 
has published in the form of a boob, entitled 
"Mother India” She pretends that her book 
is a dispassionate study of India and Indians, 
bnt few hare accepted this pretension at its 
face value. Most likely the book has been 
written under “stimnlns" of which the 
sonrce is to be found among some sections 
of AmcricaDS and Britons who do not like 
to see Hindus given American citizenship 
in America and self-government Jo their 
own country. It is a low thing written with 
a low purpose. Strictly speaking, therefore, 
one should no more exert to contradict such 
insulting lies about oce’s owe country as the 
above book cotaln9,thao eoterinto astreet brawl 
with one whose offensive armoury is entirelr the 
tongue. But in this case one has to come down 
and soil one's fingers with the foul stuff served 
by Miss Mayo, for she is being given a ' lot 
of pablieity by interested Anglo-Saxons and 
Yankees (wbioh supports our contention that 
Miss Mayo is not after all ao unworldly 
one hundred percent academician) which may 
serve to torn neutral nations against India 
at a period in her history when sbe needs 
all the sympathy o! other nations that she 
can command. 

A difficulty, however, has to be faced 
right at the beginning. Althongh 'a previous 
volume by Hfiss 3Iayo ("tho Isles of Fear” 
which was written with a view to lowering 
the Filipinos in the eyes of the world) was 
sent fo many fuJian papers for review, fie 
present pack of lies has not been so liberally 
distributed in India. It cannot even bo 
purchased here at the present moment The 
result is that one has to launch one's counter- 
attack on the book entirely with the help 
cf the reviews of the book that have appeared 
in the foreign Press. This may donbtless 
lead to some shooting oQ the mark and 
delivery of one or two unintentionally un- 
fair blows. But conoidering Mi«s Slayo’s 
vocation, one need not fear to be uncharitable 
to her, nor will it melt people’s hearts to 


see her prostrated under an onslaught not 
fully and solely gnided by the principles of 
jnstice and fairplay. 

I have read carefully a fair collection of 
Press cuttings in which Miss Mayo’s book 
has been reviewed, appreciated, condemned or 
judged - A fair amount of public opinion in 
the shape of letters from various “pro bono 
publico’s”, ’’observers”, “Hindus” and ‘one 
who knows” has also received my attention. 
Having gone through all the above, I bare 
come to believe that it is Miss Mayo's thesis 
that the Indians, the Hindus specially, belosg to 
a very low level of culture and civilization* 
so tow that they are almost sub-human, and 
that their continued existence on the face of 
the earth constitutes a real menace to 
homaoity, t e, in the Upguage of Mr. Qokhale, 
“whitemanity.” Miss Mayo, like a trne-bom 
American Co-ed, bangs on to her contention 
With that ruthless persistence which the 
normal mother-woman exercises in hanging 
on to her busband She loves her thesis and 
she must stick to it, come what may to troth, 
facts and figures. 

A certain type of American is by nature 
a discoverer — not of ordinary puny triOes 
bat of things gigantic and unthoUght of ; 
mothers who eat their babies for breakfast, 
trees that delight in doing the cake walk, 
whole nalionsgone mad, whole races given over 
to sexual perversion, etc. To make their dis- 
coveries, they would take the greatest tronble, 
even cross the slender borderland, that 
separates dfscovery frooi lavnaffon. Homan 
frailties, limitations of science or logic or 
lack of what lesser men call evidence, would 
present no barriers to their far-reaching 
intellect Thus would a member of this 
species write a sir volume treatise on the 
flora and fauna of a country by flying across 
it In an irroplane or analyse people’s virtues 
and vices by studying their “reaction” to 
vaccination or some such important 
psychological test Some years ago I had 
occasion to go through a book written by an 
efnineat member of this clan. He was 
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•wntiDff about the Germans (a leisurely and 
post war production) He said in his book 
Scmtinized historically aod presented baldly 
the German cannot be recognized as other than 
a pathological type His mentality is not moral 
in the sense that the English or the American 
mentality may be moral If we Anglo-Saxons 
are normal then something it does not appear 
where or how or what— has caused a psychological 
flaw in the evolution of this people or else there 
was a slip m the making of the German -some- 
thing left out in his creation Whichever it is 
•whether accidental or geneaial something is 
inherently amiss in his mental constitution • 

Here is a discoverer who makes a 
sweeping historical generalisation without 
lowering himself to the task of stndying 
history, a master of group psychology who 
has probably passed not even a fortnight 
among Germans in Germany He docs not 
Rouble to enquire what renders innocuous 
this terrible congenital and inherent abnor 
raality of the German as soon as he tales 
American papers and swears by the Stars and 
Stripes A very large number of Americans 
German extraction and one should 
naturally look fortraces of German deficiencies 
among Amencans also But the author 
of the above book does not care to do so 
He makes a hash of history, biology and 
wbat not and retires to collect the proceeds 
Of the sale of his book with a truly American 
sagacity In America we find a good 
example of what mere literacy without 
education leads to It injnres the Americans 
directly by investing a majority of that nation 
with an appaliDg mediocrity and shallowness 
unsurpassed by any thing m the whole 

rnd.rlnfi''^ and others 

indirectly as victims of these intellectual 

Sint * *hoso 

exceptional souls in the U. S A who write 
books on only such subjects as they have 
made a special study of For them I have 
the greatest respect ” 

digression has been found necessary 
ID order to put Mi^s Mayo m her propw 
AmericauwrUers One can readtly 
-Ameiican pheDomcni 
bnSL A they so 

dun >u »hesocial sciences wilful 

L/.Km. ® ’5®*' acientifio training and 
detachment and end up by makinc science 

snU°^the’ir “t? r “““^^^cturing arguments to 
convictions It will 
not at all be d ifficult to show up Misa 


Mayofi Ignorance and fallacies where she 
dabbles with matter that belong to the 
domain of scientific study, but where she 
discusses such subjects as Hindu impotencjr 
one has to surrender to her superior know- 
ledge and experience and keep silent 

I have already said that I suspect MisJ 
Mayo of collusion with British (and American) 
enemies of India and consider this book to 
be a fraud in so far as it assumes the robes 
of a dispassionate «tudy of Indian society 
My suspicions are strengthened by the fact that 
this philaothopic social hygiene monger 
devotes the major portion of her book to 
what would undoubtedly be recognised as 
refuting the arguments put forward by 
Indians in support of their claims to Political 
Freedom Nobody can say that social reform 
or hygiene can be fostered by foreign 
domination Far from it It is just as much 
an accepted fact that slavery makes men 
lose their initiative and enthusiasm for seU- 
iroprovement us it is that slave owners are 
far more interested m the profit yielding 
capacity of tbeir slaves than in their 

cultural and moral attributes When im- 
penalists break their hearts over the moral 
backwardness of the victims of their greed 
and proclaim to the four winds their deepest 
coQQern for the cnltoral advancement of their 
slaves the average intellect receives the 
whole thing with a wink So that when 
Miss Mayo pe'ters the attention of the world 
by her nauseating tales of sex, filth and 
excreta in order to drive home her conten- 
^on which read® ‘Indians must not get 
Political Freedom ” every school boy guesses 
her tine motive without the help of bis 
teacher Nevertheless let us weigh her 
^cusations and see what they are worth 
Her book has been described by The Neto 
Statesman as one of the most powerful 
deieucps of British raj that has ever been 
written Powerful fiddlesticks ' It should bo 
aescnbed as inductive reasoning flying to 
the moon on the wings of a bine bottle Miss 
Mayo holds 

1 Indians lead a sub grade of existence 
menace to the world as a 
breeding ground for disease 

^0 British * protection that 
Bvo on the face of the earth or 
else they would have been wiped out. 

an*! false 

Most Indians have been reduced to such 
through British pro 
tccUon that they hvo a life of compulsory 
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starvation witliont even the barest necessities 
in the way of housing and clothing. Let us 
force Miss Mayo and her compatriots to 
live on 30 or 50 rupees a year and see how- 
ranch culture they etude after sit months, 
lhave seen some Anglo-Saxon slum dwellers. 
They would give the lowest of Indians any 
handicap and beat them in filthiness by a 
wide margin. No Indian will live in an 
unwashed shirt for a decade or so, nor tabe a 
bath only when shipwrecked. As to finer 
feelings, religion or anything like that, some of 
the Anglo-Saxon poor can well compete with 
the animals at the Zoo. I am forced to say 
these rode things, for Miss Mayo drives us 
to comparison. I do not say our people lead 
a very high life poor men, they are not 
in a position to do so ; but why say they 
lead a snb-gradeof existence when what really 
happens is that they are made io lead a life 
of saffering and wants Those Indians who 
can afford It lead a high enough life. May 
be their idea of a bath is not wading lo a 
few gallons of tepid water, bat washing the 
whole body ia running water May be their 
wine bill is nil, their loxaries few. their 
food mote natural than that consumed by 
Nero’s Court or their habits a bit fastidious 
but that does sot make it a sub-grade of 
existence. That is a snb*grade of existence 
which renders a man progressively degenerate 
in body and mind IVbat do we find in 
India to-day ? Millions of forward-looking 
and hopeful men and women who are fast 
improving in body and mind, staking their 
all on their life’s major specnlation : Political 
Freedom. These progressive men and women 
are the people on whom we shonld concen- 
trate, not the hospital cases of Miss Mayo 
nor the criminals encountered by her Anglo- 
Indian, Parsee or other friends who are jailors, 
lawyer’s or liars. If we had been 

leading a snb-grade of existence, the British 
would not spend so ranch money and energy 
in counter-acting our effoits to attain Sicaraj, 
linclnding recourse to detention withont trial). 
It we had all been degenerate, the Biifisb 
would not find so many healthy and energetic 
. workers to run their government Those 
nindns who went and fonght in France 
when some Anglo-Saxons were pleading con- 
scientious objection to being coarageons, 
were not degenerates either. Those who did 
pioneer work in Africa so that white” men 
may later on swindle them were also fair 
samples of manhood. There are thousands of 
Hindu workers in America who are earning 


the love and respect of their Araericru 
competitors and employers* for efficiency, 
integrity and high morals. Miss Mayo could 
have interviewed some of them instead of 
going to the India O.IIce for instruction. This 
so-called sub-grade of existence vanishes as 
soon as Indians find sufficient means to 
improve the “grade” o! their existence. 
Poverty and ignorance are its causes and 
in so far as poverty is removable it is also 
open to improvement. And it has no more 
to do with raciality or civilizition than 
poverty or ignorance has. The ideals of 
a better life are there, it only requires 
means to realise it in the life of the masses 
of India 


What is responsible for our poverty ? "What 
has destroyed the balance of our economic 
life by destroying our industries by foul 
means ? What again has made ever-bleeding 
wounds on our social body by exploitation, 
miscalled development and trade ? Hindu Reli- 
gion or Anglo-Saxon Irreligloo. We have not 
been poor and starving always. Our traditions, 
our ideas of good living, our wealth of temples, 
tombs aod treasures' marvels of the architect’s, 
the sculptor’s, the lapidarist'a, the weavet’a 
aod the painter’s arts, testify tr> our past 
prosperity It was the lure or our gold, and 
not the urge of Christianity that brought 
the Anglo-Saxons here. And our present 
poverty is the result of their “protection”. 
This poverty will not be removed or even 
lessened so long as our present rnlers get 
a free band to squander our national 
wealth in the name of Military, Railway or 
Home .charges, to pay interest on money 
that was seldom spent for our benefit 
and probably was not borrowed at the lowest 
available rate. What does this woman, who 
knows SO much of venereal ailments and 
sexual perversion know of the economic 
history and structure of the nation she has 
been commissioned (by God?) to slander? 
Coming from a nation of cold-blooded and 
deeply analytical economists as she does, 
•what 13 the consideiation for which, she 
wages this semi-sentimental war against 
India’s just claims ? Instead of looking for 
the real causes of India’s present degenera- 
tion IO certain spheres, causes that will 
stand the test of science and logic, whv 
does she ascribe it to our culture, civilisa- 
tion, race, religion or philosophy (withont 
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knowing anything abont them of conrse) ^ 
She might jnst as well have eiplained oar 
poverty high death rate and low percentage 
of edacafed persons by saying that these 
were due to a curse laid on our natiou by 
aa angry witch or an offended chrisliaa god. 
Tbat would have caused even more sensation 
in >iew Tort 

India is accused of being a breeding 
ground for diseases and as such a menace to 
the world. Well it is not true Most of 
our couutryraen die of diseases that cannot 
be ccramunicated to well fed Amencans 
Our Malaria, the greatest killer is really 
malnutrition Our infant mortality is really 
due to poverty There is a direct relation 
between infant mortality and poverty The 
same 18 true of respiratory diseases also 
of Plague Small pox and Cholera are directly 
fostered by over crowding bad and insnfB 
cicnt food and dirt These are the natural 
manifestations of poverty 


employing the lowest of means Talk of 
higher culture or ideas pure” instincts or 
finer sentiments from JIiss Mayo s kindred 
sounds like a Ghoul reciting the Psalms of 
David Let us quote a few verses from the 
Epic of Anglo Saxon expansion with special 
reference to India and the East I have 
said that our greatest sm is our poverty 
which IS a gift from the Anglo Saxon saviours 
of the world From the following quotation 
we get an idea of how the British have 
driven the Indians to the farthest point of 
misery by ruthless taxation 

Lord Slayo says plainly m his minutes and 
despatches tuat the burthen of Imperial taxation 
has increased is increasing and ought to be dimi 
nished In 18o9 the total expenditure amounted 
to £33 378 02() and that for 1870 was £o0782- 
412 or an increase of more than seventeen milhon 
sterlms Meanwhile what is the condition of the 
mass of the people ? By the confession of the 
latest authority ihtu are red teed to the hicuf 
vomt attchiek existence can be maintained 
lot nve years ago six hundred tbonsand persons 


... Mve years ago six nuourea inonsanu oeraoua 

And what has made India so poor ? perished of starvation within three hundred miles 


Anglo Saxon uoscrupuloosness treachery, 
greed sod exploitation or Hindu social cos 
toms and speculative philosophy? History 
will answer tho question It was that race 
of supermen the progeny of the murderous 
marauders of the sea who today worship 
Jesus as they worshiped Odm and Thor 
yesterday, that have stricken the fairest lands 
of the southern seas with the curse of their 
soullevs greed Hindu philosophy and IIiDda 
speculative thought ore things too high and 
complex for the bamas and gladiators of the 
^Ve'^t to comprehend They aro hazy and 
meaningless to the shopkeepers who dnticise 
things beyond tho reach of their shnp-walking 
intellect in the columns of the Nctc Statesman 


Ansiolndia* 

Today the expenditure of the central 
government alone exceeds 180 crores of 
rupees (ahont £100000 000) Add to it the 
proceeds of the Land revenue the Excise 
Forests, Stamps and miscellaneous duties 
which comprise provincial receipts and the 
immensity of the burden becomes fully 
manifest 

Herbert Spencer says -- 

The Angl^Ind aas of the last century birds 
of -prey Md passage as they were styled by 
Burse showed themselves onlv a shade less cruel 
than thp prototypes of Beni and Mexico 
Immune how black must have been their deeds, 
wbTO even the Dircctora of the Company admitted 


Thus might a London Coster find fault with the vast fortunes acquired in the inland 

comprehensiTe thinkers and all round men ever known m any we or c^Stry ConceT^ 
Alongside of their speculative philosophy *ho atrocious state of society desenb^ by 
would bo found their positive sciences or who tells us that the Eoglish com 

■Irntras Tho achievement of the Uindos m Sfthe? “SKd on 

k.n.Manr ietmnnmTT If .1 picascu 00 iMin of flogcipe or confinc- 


' floggiEg or confine- 

ri-T-j r* “'•'•whery was tho esta 

»i'. the authorities Pnnccs were 

i«trayM Into war with each other and ono of 
.1 “ , to ovcrcomo his nnta 

himself dethroned for some 
J? ► Always some muddied 

as a pretevt for the olllcial 


Grammar in I conomics, lledicme Chemistry 
and tho I’hysical Science* in Navigation 
Ship-bmlJing Archilectnre Sculptnre Weaving 
Taintirp Decoration tho Lapidarisla Art 

Town planning Banking and Finance and -. - „ lor uie oiiicm. 

tho MiltUry Art* has been marTellous for the wolves - Down to our own day are continued 
tlnc-s The downfall of the Mahamrotdao monopoly and the piuless 

Irnpuem India was 11 o work of Illndiis A 

and not of the covetous tradesmen of tho West ~ rroduce of the ao 1 t 

T.ho l.tp on In^n |>r « prolonc 'Tizr^i-F „pu^ „ p 3-C Kwr.nt 

,J rncticn cl dnplicitr ticchcrr .nd by t Socal SuiMta, pp 607 8 
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Then comes 3urko* wiJfi his tribute to 
the great people who “protect” India from 
disappearing from the face of the globe. 
He said. 

“Yonng masistratea who undertake the OoTcrn- 
meat and Spoliation ot India, animated with alt 
the avance of age. and all tho impetuosity of 
yoQth, they roll m one after another, wave after 
wave : and there is nothing before the eyes of 
theBawvM bnt an entiles •» hopeless prospect of 
new llishts of birds of prey and passage, with 
appetite renewing for a food that is conttnaaUy 
wastmg.” 

Sir Charles Dilko wrote 

“There is too much fear that the English, 
nnl^s held in chek, exhibit a aingnlarly strong 
daposilion towards cruelty, wherever they have 

a weak enemy to mecL In Madras roads, for 

instance, I saw a fruit-seller hand up some times 
to a lower deck port, just as we were weighing 
anchor. Three Angtolndians asked in, chorus. 
‘Uow much’ ? ‘One qnarter rupee ’ "I'oo much’ 
And without more ada payiug oothiog, they 

K ited the man with his own limes, of which he 
It more than half-— -It is to ludia, when 
hsteniag to a mcsvtahle couversatiou on the 
tnbject of looting that we begin to remember 
onr descent from Scandioavlan eea-king robbers. 
Centancs of education has not pnnfied the blood, 
our men m India can hardly set eyes upon a 
satire piuoo or a Hindoo palace beforo they cry, 
'What a pbee to brea/iup ? ‘What a fellow to 
loot.' When I said to an oflleer who bad been 
stationed at Secrole in tho early days of the 
oiatiny, *1 suppose yon were afraid that the 
Benares people would bare attacked yon’ bis 
answer was, 'Well, (or my part, 1 rather hoped 
they would, because then we should have thrashed 
them and looted the aty. It hadn't been looted (or 
two hondred ycare’,” • 

Thus began the, process ol impoverishing 
(be Indians whose' cumnlafivo eflect to-day 
enables the nncharitablo and ignorant tools 
of India’s enemies to refer to Indian life as 
a snb-grade of existence and to India as a 
breeding ground for disease. About twenty 
years ago the Kev, Dr. Aked said in tbe 
course of a lecture delivered in Eogland. 

“Famine in India was chronic and things were going 
from bid to worse. In tho first qnarter of the 
ctnitary (Aarv weru ifnr AanHwr wrOi 
a million deaths : m the second quarter, two 
famines, with half a million deatns ; and in 
yie third quarter, six famines, with five million 
deaths. Tne average income told tho Rime tale. 
India had relropraded, materially, and tho simple 
tact wis that ttio longer our rule continued, Uie 
worse the condition of things becaine.'''l' 

In (he ten years ending io 1903 nearly 
lonr million people had died of Plague in 
Indio. In tbe nineteenth century over 3i 
t^dlion people had died in India ol * famino. 
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These are striking tributes to the “British 
Protection” of India which began with such 
deeds of inhuman cruelty and plunder. 
Will Miss Mayo recommend its continuation 
as ft means to attain health, strength and 
prosperity ? Hut of course, wo are expected 
by Miss Mayo and her friends to be exter* 
tniDated by invaders if and ns soon as tho 
Dritish leavo ns. India has experienced 
many invasions, some by worse barbarians 
than the modern European imperialists, yet 
the Indian people hare come through alivo 
every time. Jnst before the British came 
to India the Hindus were reasserting political 
power in India. That they were enslaved 
again was not dno to (heir deficient social 
system, chtid-marriage or sexual appetite. It 
was partly doe to their lack of any national 
sense, partly to the fact that the British came 
at a time when the Empire of the Mogols 
was breaking up into nnmerons disunited 
small kingdoms which tho British could 
easily play oQ against one another, 
and largely to tbe superior weapons and 
devilry of tbe invading people, who came in 
tbe gmse of friends. The History of British 
occapitioa of India is a long catalogae of 
traitorous and sbameful deeds and there are 
many aotboritative books by eminent ‘white’ 
men which if Btadied,mayserveas a revelatioo 
to opea-minded people.* When the British 
got into povrer, “then”, iu the words of Lord 
Macaulay (Hist. Essays, Vol. Ill), “was seen 
wbat we believe to be the most frightful of 
all spectacles, tho strength of civilisation 
without its mercy.” Tyranny of tho most 
blood-cnrdling sort, frightfulness that would 
qnail the heart of an Assyrian, hypocrisy 
reeking with the stench of n wellnigh pathologi- 
cal greed crowd tho pages of this history. 
Lot all dispassionate persons study tho true 
story of European domination of India and 
judge Katbennn Mayo's pointless attack on 
India’s socio-religious life as tho cause of 
Act pressai’ lAjgrifiAfiVorr, md em'aaie der 
stage tears over bufTenng Indian womanhood 
thereafter. As to fears of extermination — 
wo hope to defend ourselves without British 
bayonets ; for British bayonets do not defend 
us now, any more than the Turks were kept 
back at Mesopotamia by tho Americans. One 
of tbe supporters of Miss Mayo writes in 


The I2ia» of tbs Chrhlian Power irt India'' by 
Major n. D. 8a.su is a live volume treatise which 
^ lio amsiucred to bo a ,eood compendium of 
mks. ^says, reports etc., relating to this period of 
Indian lustory. 
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7he KeiP Statesman to the effect that lE the 
British -nithdrew their army from the N W 
frontier all the failed B A s’ of the 
nationali'st agitation -wonld have their throats 
cnt within a week or so’ So wonld also all 
the conservative and so called liberal M Pa 
if t^y tried to 6glit their own battle against 
the French the Germans oreven the Porto^nese 
Jnst as they hire stalwart fools to fight for 
them so could the BAs also keep an 
Army of intelligent Jats Sikhs Qnrkhas 
Mahrattas Moplahs Namasndras Pathans 
Purabiyas eta to present arms to any 
nnmber of cross belted map readers It 
should however, be noted that there are a 
pood nnmber of B As m Madras Bombay, 
talcntta Lahore who are well able to 
become officers m naval air or field forces 
and manipulate the machines which are now 
a days used for the destruction of human 

be beaten by the average Eoglishman or 
American provided their machinery mslro 
menu and explosives are of good qnalitr 
^ manafaclarod with a 
mile elTorl in this country So that Miss 
® reviewer lo the 
fhl Tu Herod in 

?r”» ^ w®' . appreciative comments on 
reviewer Miss 

Cornelia Sorabji by any chance?! may 
be wrong for I see that the rerieTet 
has attempted to suggest to the readeS 
many times that ho or she is English) 
well assore themselves that even if we^o^ 
j**'* continue to provoke 
their righteous indignation by our frailties 
so long as they last na 

charges against ns 
Mmpriso lack of cnlture sexual perversity 
violation of babies venereal diseases cruc% 
to animals, dnnling filthy water hyper^oxualilT 
i^mpotoncy eating cow dung using the same 
asjho mainstay of a system of medicine etc 

sneh things can bo 
femnd in India i! searched for with assidoily. 
idtlr abnormalities are 

r.ri, L T^i. “r? and essential 

facts of Indian life and civilisation India »s 
.v.,t couotrr mil, , very lone hi, lory 
humorous Inslilulions haro oneinalod flonnshcii 
and docaycJ in Iho soil o[ U,,, a„i„o„, 

connlry Whereas a p'rrenu can easily 
tc<}aire only sneh manners and haWts 
fron boots of etiquette as wonld find him a 
riacs in societv , tt e man who has a Iitllo 


ancestry is often burdened with a lot of 
tradition fads mannerisms and idosyncra^ies, 
all of which may not prove to be assets of 
life Similarly an ancient nation will necessan 
ly carryalongwith its tradition idealism glory of 
past achievement and cnlture, a lot of wreck 
age dead and dying institutions thought 
perverted into superstition and conduct based 
on thoughtless habit India is such a country 
and if one looks for evil here one will 6od 
iL But there is more of good m this country 
^e evil is on the wane inspite of British 
Protection known as the policy of non 
intervention We are not supporters of caste 
distinctions child marriage enforced widotv 
hood or unhygienic habits These have done 
* harm to India in the past and are 
still doing mneh harm although they are 
doomed institutions But there bad been social 
refocmeri m India before William the 
tonqueror taught the British lo speak m 
French and to think coherently and there 
bad been more of them afterwards The 
^Csent reform movement began before 
Waterloo and to day there are millions and 
miuions of Indians who are well on the way 
1-/^1 ideals of social purity and 

\wthlnk it i?i® Indians have achieved this 
withoQt the help of those greedy hypocrites 

*‘>'*'”5 their loir DHtarl 

tSm shedding oroeodile 

ovrn misdeeds For them we 

th,Bv« NOHiWEERS ’Nomere 

to Deddln ““t country pretending 

WnrlLr .n' "’'Sicstw “t soo.nl hygiene 
There are^ Physician heal thyselh 

Pnrme 'lad savages in 

end li cood There' ° 

Araenci a a , “"re nt them m 
Kraffl of Hayelock Fills or Von 

Seanal pc^er "heer variety 

otits o^n whOT 

common Carden spemos. Tho '^ °t” ’’ “ 'o'? 
pornographio lilarS^ a prefosion ol 
of amnsemenl n Sre Am'' P'*“' 

a natural 8n,nie,„. renso in n. 

such tilings is the demand for 

•cpply Tha stalishS ref°i'”'”'“™retn wilh the 
of Tenereil diseases m iS'? the proialenco 
"tso lllnminalinr “ Western onnntr, OS are 
hunting viviiectiifr, ^ *^""0 shooting for 
hythn S P c rhl' "" cct organised 
"Crtrt. in the btg e,[, •« the poor girl 

are torced to s5npfe„" 'h" Ttest nho 

"age, by selling their stnrrotion 

■din debincbe, yol„.,„„'*'"’. “ghUy to the 
reinutcTs to ,1,0 peo„„,st 
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cause. There are people in the ^’est who 
drink no water, filthy or clean, but fuddle 
themselves with drink and drugs, men who 
embrace vice not because of ignorance or 
poverty, but cocvciously in order to drag 
their hectic existence to its logical and evil 
extreme. Western girls seldom bear children 
at an immature age through marriage ; but, 
judging W the crowded foundling homes, 
statistics of hospital cases and confessions 
hero and there, one cannot say that 
none of them ever get into trooWe 
at an early age. So that there are “baby- 
violators” also in the West Not violaters of 
baby-wives, but of baby-mistresses. The 
statistics showing the ago of venerially 
affected persons also point the same way. 
ily question is, if Miss Mayo had so much 
to do at homo, why did she then go out of 
her way to emancipate the poor Hindus ? 
What was her attraction ? 

Now let us go throngb some facts and 
figures in order to put to the test the con- 
tentions of this sanctioonions woman The 
contentions must be tested from both an 
absolute and a relative standpoint. Are we 
guilty at all ? Are we so guilty as we are 
painted ? Ate we more guilty thau is due 
to the average frailties of man ? I may not 
be able to find perfect answers to the above; 
but my hope is that others will do so later 
on. 

Are we devoid of all* culture ? It is no 
doubt true that compared to the teeming 
millions that live on the soil of India tbe 
number of really cultured men and women 
is rather small But trne culture iu all 
conntiies ia found only in the few. As a 
matter of fact culture is merely a name 
given to the thoughts, feelings and conduct 
of the best element in a nation. With 
proper arrangements for education and 
provision of necessary material mean?, 
cnlture or at least a semblance of it can 
be _ imbibed by a larger proportion of a 
nation. All men are born uncultured and 
tbeir nurture determines their future mental 
and physical development How much the 
quality of this nurture depends on economic 
means need hardly bo explained to intelli- 
genl people. Men who are provided with 
Eo education, have not even sufficient means 
for one square meal a day, who seldom get 
an opportnnity to see or experience the 
beantilnl and good things of life and never 
beyond the narrow limits of a cramped 
existence, in which there are only suSenng, 


slavery, insults and tyranny, can hardly 
be expected to cnltivate cultured ways of 
living and thinking. The fact that inspite 
of what they have been reduced to _ by 
nearly two hundred years of organised 

exploitation, the Indians even now think 

of God, religion, duty, good and evil, 
charity, chastity, loyalty, hospitality and 

other virtues, are thrilled by the religious 
dramas and attracted by classical literature 
and music, shows that they possess a 
bisio and deep-rooled culture which 

needs no outward trappings to prove 
its existence Ability to read print- 
ed signs, to put on complex clothing or to 
travel by underground or elevated railways do 
not constitnte culture If cnlture has anything to 
do with man’s mind, the Indian masses are 
cultured inspite of their lack of ideas of 
hygiene, sanitation and dietetics. What is 
more, tbey are nearer tbe highest thought of 
humanity than the American workingmeo are 
to the thought of Emersoa or irilJism James. 
So that where we oro beaten by tbe West 
are only in (hose aspects of culture in which 
tbe backing of material wealth is an essential. 
There are also deficiencies caused by lack of 
education, discipline, and hopefulness. These 
are closely related to wealth and liberty. 
What we have however prove at least that 
we are not inbereDtly vicious or incapable 
ef further cultural development If only 
tbe literate were counted in India even 
then we could show well over iicenly-five 
nnUton of such people. Those who know 
English can also be counted in millions. 
Miss Mayo has pounced upon a few persons 
here aud there who have unclean habits to 
condemn a whole nation. It may also be 
pointed out that many of these cases merely 
show a temporary want of ability to fit in 
with new conditions of life and the younger 
generations are already getting used to city 
life and are rapidly mastering the tricks of 
{Dodefu civihsation. 

It is not my intention to belittle the 
material achievements of the Western people; 
bull only request our Western friends to 
remember that sanitary fittings alone cannot 
mate a civilisation ; science alone cannot 
give man his perfection. It is all very easy 
for ignorant and misinformed people to rave 
against Hindu thought, but those that have 
taken the trouble to study it. have seldom 
thrown U overboard The world has yet a 
long to go. It is foolish for those who 
are an inch or two in advance here and 
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Here to tarn np llieir nores at those who 
are a conple of inches behind The little 
mechanical tricks, the knowlcdiie of which 
make onr Western friends feel so scperior, 
have been learnt in a few decades by the 

conntnes Ihonsh some may be hampered for 
a time by political dependence 

Indians have been charged with seinal 

The Tnd ’^ fchby'iolators 

Ihe Indian masses, as everybody is aware 
generally marry soon after altainmg matanta 
and sometimes before that Married life 
seldom fosters sevnal perversity and if 
satly marriage in itself is not a perveriilv 
Indians can be considered to be eminentlv* 
ree from snch vice The lower one g™ ^ 
the social strata the more true will one find 
the above statement As a mailer of if 
somyt the primitive races of the East' elver 
knew any perversion till looy were confe 
minated by more civilised” people A? Mr 

?f .?etn”d.;r a^d' ircifa'-r'^Sdr'™ ' 

nss-lyhallacentniTagi • 

(S K ™?'bl S'nfesrf'Tnl.^f 12“!'. '»'n'g"0'S 


TIMS Ot ivhtcli tie/ of some 


TiMs^raXtierL 

notably 1, this the^r ^th 

ness abdnction rape sedaction”^^^iA® ^™2ken 

etc. which appear nerer to 

amontt tliera ’ ° ^ committed 


The Indian misses lead a mor« 
qaiet and colonriess life 

IXnif “'a'”®'' «"ons tenw 

Idleness and unearned wealth Pew Indl.r 

'‘'® “ k!®"® I'l'h h® l'«»ou.oney orfetfe 

enongh to indulge in sexnal perversity Host 
of them are also forced by custom tr. .. 

“omL';™ efghtefblrl 

V®"*" ’ Miss Mayo’s 

talk of sexual excesses are nothinc short of 

concocted either ^by 
human races For instance let ™ see irhi 

America heiseU can show in this respect LajMt 
Un-ite^^tafi oT A t’t,e“af?"”“” 

me;Tni 4en^»L-s■ 


questions of the day The tremendous prevalence 
of venereal di«eise among men the Privilese 
ot men who insist that their present and feture 
should be blameless m their moral chara'-ter 
j "’*® jhev reserve for themselves almost unrea- 
tiamea freedom and never hesitate to stam the 
lim and bodies of their wives and children with 
aiseise the ruthless economic exploitation is 
I??® which forces so many women doTO 
shame all these questions agitate 
QMpiy the, woman of America to day organued 
. and single workers are trying their 

of degeneration and u 
®radicate the outer and preventitle 
which m the ultimate lead fellow woraen 
America does not puhlbh 
tangible numbers anditij 
Ikuow how many women lead 
reports of the 

fhe'*fSniH*/hn which has extensively investigate 
tirmTnf prostitut on m Chicago give ample 

lo /b« *“® for immediate attentioa 

alone is remitdto 
of^ to satisfy the demands 

droD^^AlH'l'v^ refilling the places ofsndi^ 
» through death and disease. Abovl 50 

wan seienleen hardly 

^ country which produces 

“r® “iHions of people with 
there^rL®®^^®* “PPetite What is fflore 
in sufficient number of baby-nolaton 

e?e^ v?f,? 2500 new babies 

leoomntlv who do not sio 

tsparl of ’^^^® coudjicj 

peSSts wi;!^ filthy minded 

their buTd/n /r *j 

culture ° ^uglo Saxon morality and 

India”? fnany child wives la 

in shame” b?ii\k 'o hangour heads 

Mayors eWeeoin^”’'^ 

challenged ? Toi B®°®ralisations go no 

We take th« Li’*® ®0'J0‘re into the facts, 

p, fro^^ fe. 
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Tiify bnt is shared by other religions.” TWs 
means several things to iliss llayo and her 
clan. (1) That nearly 70 p. c. of Indian 
males remain unmarried till they are ont of 
the 15-50 age gronp. (2) That over 60 p. c. 
cf girls cross the age-period 10-15 in an 
unmarried state, (3) That since 1881 there 
has been maiied progress towards better 
conditions in this respect and (4) that the 
Hindns, Katherine 3Iayo's hefts itoires are 
the most progressive in this field. Where 
Miss Mayo found whole hospitalfnls of 
snfTering girl-wives whom their student 
hosbatids had mutilated and infected whole- 
sale, God only knows ! This woman seems 
to have been snffering, when she wrote her 
book, from some kind of complex which might 
have made her see sexual perversion even in 
the Kuiuh llinar. A Freud alone eonid 
explain why a virtuons American spinster 
shonld he so obsessed with ideas of sexnal 
and sadistic excesses as to suspect (expect ?) 
a whole nation of such guilt. 

The above figures showing uumbe' of 
'Unmarried girls per tliousand need a further 
explanation. In India marrying off a girl 
before she attains puberty is supposed to 
he a virtue Marrying off does not, however, 
eignify giving over to wifehood. Girls 
seldom go to their husbands’ homes before 
two, three or more years after marriage. 
But this idea of marr Ing off girls at an 
early age has led to the almost universal 
practice of under-stating a girl’s age 
she is unmarried and in her’ teens what 
is stated to be thirteen is generally fifteen 
and fourteen is often seventeen. Hence the 
re.il state of affaiis is, if anything, better 
than what appears in the above table of 
figures. I do not suggest that things are in 
an ideal state in India ; but, my point is 
that where Miss. Mayo charges us with 
■criminality and demands our extermination, 
we are generally speaking guilty mainly 
of violating the principles of eugenics, not 
babies. In the latter respect we are no 
worse than the Americans. 

A few words about the relative 
rationality of Indians and Anglo-Saxons 
are here necessary to complete my 
contradiction of the ioferior-cuHure 
charge. Indians believe in caste- 
distinctions, untoucliability, drinking filthy 
‘holy’ water, ghosts and spirits and in many 
other stnpid things. This is true of not all 
Indians ; for rationalistic ’heresy’ has always 
occupied a prominent place in Indian thought 


since time immemorial. One can see 
this, to begin with, in the Vratyas 
who are almost mythical, and then 
in the great pioneers of liberal^ and 
free thinking : Buddha and JIahabir in 
ancient times, Ramananda, Kabir, Nanaka and 
Ghaitanya in later times, and Rammolina 
Koy and Dayananda Saraswati in modern 
tunes. These men had and still have millions 
of followers and admirers in whom they 
inspired ideals of democracy, equality, virtue, 
justice and fraternity never reali.-ed in 
practical life by any Western nation Miss 
Mayo should have studied the lives and 
achievements of Mother India's greatest sons, 
before setting np a howl over the few black 
sheep of the family she had seen or heard 
of Some Indians are superstitious and 
prejodice-ridden, so are most Westerners. 
If Indian hhansamas fear the attack of ghosts 
or Hindn Brahmans refuse to dine with 
sudras or prefer the impure water of the 
holy Ganges to distilled water: in the West; 
many a Sir Arthur Conao Doyle infects the 
popular mind with talk cf poltergeist, tree spirits 
and ectoplasm, Americans refuse to dine at 
the same table with Negroes and Mulattoes 
or even to worship at the same church or 
travel in the same car with them. Upper 
class. lower class, blue blood and 
county blood are also terms invented 
by Aoglo-SaxoDS to signify imaginary 
superiority of one kind or another. 
There are also marriages of convenience 
(with dowries) mesalliances and left-handed 
marriages in Europe and America, in which 
latter country the mouths of oil, tar or toilet- 
paper kings water at the sight of a prospec- 
tive son-in-law in the* shape of an European 
duke, marquis or count In St Peters church 
in Rome, one can see whole queques of 
irrational devotees kissing the foot of a 
marble god one after another while an atten- 
dant wipes the foot of the image every time 
tcitk the same rag. Horrors of pyorrhoea 
and soft chancre! Those poor fools should 
have kissed a sterilised operation table instead 
and every kiss should have been followed 
by a shower of permai'ganet of potash 

Next we face venereal disease. Tenereal 
disease was originally introduced into the 
East by Europeans. Says Frederick Tice, m D ,* 

“The researches of OVamura and Sasuki for 
Japan and China and of Jolly and others for India 
showed that syphilis did not exist in these 
coniitnes until it was introduced from Europe.” 

• Pratltce cf ZIedictne rbf- III., p 442. 
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In the Indian system of medicine this 
disease is known as Pheranga Roga or 
Icunqhcc disease, which means Earopean 
disease ^here Aliss Mavo discovered that 
Indians were simpl? roUing away in their 
millions with syphilis and other venereal 
diseases we do not know The fact is that m 
many cantonment towns and ports this 
disease la widely prevalent among some clas es 
but there are no grounds to saj that soch 
diseases are ve"y wide spread in India or 
that they are 'spreading more and more 

The Fncyclopaedia Bribnnica* says 

Tlie fignres collected br the British Royal 
Cotnmi«son (on \ Dlinded indicate that the 
hchcr m the eociat strata one coes the more 
vcDcrcally stricken do the people become 

Which means that wealth begeU these 
diseases Tho reason is obvious So that. 
"Miss ilayo s charge of venereal affection 
made against a nation which is composed 
9j0/o of poor and simpleseouled people is 
jiriJHfl facte absurd and false. Wealth and 
idleness have stricken tho West with these 
diseases to a degree impossible of thought in 
India. The I ncyclopaedia Britannica t 
also tells us that syphilitics compose 

Bcarly 20® o of tho United Stales population 
and that abont 30®/o of Western men and 
women had sndcrod from venereal diseases 
before tho Mar Conditions hare gone far 
more to the worse sioco the war The war 
has probably also increased tho number of 


Indians who have suffered similarly bat 
exact figures cannot be obtained There are 
however two ways in which we can come to 
some «ott of an estiraste indirectly We find 
ID Nelson’s Liitng Medicmc* about sterility 
in women 

In a considerable proportion (&ome authorities 
place the figures very high) the condition tsteruity) 
IS a direct result of gonorrheal infection 

So that as gonorrhea is tbs most wide 
spread of venereal diseases a population of 
which a largo number are infected with 
venereal disease'’ must show a large propor- 
tion of sterile women As Miss Mayo 
herself and her supporters have been 
raging against the Indian habit of breeding 
and dying like flies and against all or most 
young women getting half a dozen off 
tpring before pa&sing their ’teens their 
further accusation of Indians being largely 
diseased venereally breaks down on their own 
statements Moreover, I have consoUed an 
euiioent physician and learnt from him that 
syphilis ID a gronp of men and nomen 
always increases the number of the blind, 
the deaf mute and tho insane among their 
progeny bo that if India is being pro- 
gressively 8yphili«cd ’ like Europe or 
America, then the figure of blind deaf mute and 
insane persons should show accordingly, 
progressive incremenL What is it we find 
in *act The following table from tho Census 
of lodiaf will show us how we stand — 


IvrimiiTi NritiiEii affucto) with uatio feis iicndiicd thousavd 
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Tbo above does not show any progressive 
increase in these afnictions, rather we are 
led to believe that these Sgnrcs point the 
opposite way. A progressive increase of 
venereal affection is not compatible with a 
fall in blindness, insanity and deaf-mutism 
in forty years. In passing I also draw the 
reader’s attention to the progressive fall in 
the number of lepers in India, I should 
also draw the attention of people to the 
valnable figures collected by the Stndent 
"Welfare Committee of the Calcutta University. 
This committee have examined thonsaods of 
students and their findings controvert finally 
the base lies of Miss Mayo directed 
against onr students whose wives one 
of her trusted friends “saw” in a hospi- 
tal suffering from foul diseases acqmred 
from their hnsbands. 

Onr last words shall be aboat onr 
alleged , cruelty to animals and about 
the placo of oow-dnng in Hioda 
Medicine. The latter charge can be dismissed 
at once; for no one who knows anything 
aboat the Ayarvedic system of medicine will 
waste hie time over sach idiocy as the accost- 
tioo displays. 

Then cruelty. AU craolty is reprehensible 
and we own np that we are cmel 

to our animals fn some ways. Bat 

very few of ns allow oar old cows 

to be slowly eaten up by maggots or 
starve them to death. Old cattle are asoally 
killed by kind-hearted dealers in 
cow-hide. And one knows that cows must 
not die a natural death if they desire to be 
skinned for leather. Hence, I think that all 
this talk aboat starving to death and feeding 
the maggots with old animals is arrant non- 
sense. Onr flonrishing trade in hides proves 
it. Then compare our cruelty with the 

western variety. I shall not talk in details 
about roasting Negroes alive or about gassing 
whole army corps. Let us talk of animals . 
only at first Samuel Smiles in his work on 
Buitj laments the ‘ enormous amount of 
cruelty npon dumb animals,— upon birds, 
upon beasts, npon horses, upon all lives.” 
las practised in the West) He writes— 

"In Italy.-.birds are nsod for the amnsement 
01 caudren,.;.The children do not nnderstand that 
a beast or bird can be a fellow creitnre. When ' 
eapostulated with, they answer— Tt is not a 
Christian . 

Let iliss Mayo face Mussolini with a 
denunciation of Italian culture, if she 


dares. When Cashel Byron { Barnard 
Shaw, Cashel Byron's Profession ) said 
in defence of hh pugilistic crnelty, to her 
lady love : 

“Who did I see here last Friday the most 
hononred of your guests ? Why, that Frenchman 
■with go'd spectacles. What do vou think I -was 
told when I asked what his hftJs gams was ? 
Baking dogs in ovens to see how long a dog could 
live rM hot 

Was he referring to a Hindu practice ? 
In the Elk-tooth industry the European 
dealers osed to catch the Elks when they 
were snowed up, pulled out their teeth and 
left them to starve slowly to death, surrounded 
by food which the poor animals could not eat 
The history of the fur and feather indnstries 
woatd provide millions of instances of leav- 
ing animals to die slowly in traps which 
would probably be attended to fence 
in many months. Birds were carried 
with their legs chopped off to prevent 
their flight And so oa and so forth. 
So mach abont cruelty to aoimals. Let as 
go a little into cruelty to hamaos. Lionel 
Cortis is a leading member of tbo imperial 
section of the Anglo-Saxon race. In bis 
book The Commonicealih of Nations • 
be qootes some passages from the life 
of John PatoD, a missionary. We find the 
following in one place : 

Ooe morning, three or foar vessels entered 
onr Hirbonrand oast anchor In Port Kesointion 
The captains called on me . and one of them, with 
manifest delight, exclaimed. “We know how to 
bnnz down you proud Tannese now ! We'll 
humble them before yon 1” 

I answered, ‘ Surely you don’t meai to attack 
and destroy these poor people ?” 

De replied, not abashed but rejoicing. “We 
have sent the measles to humble them ! That kills 
them by the score ' Four young men have been 
landed at different ports, ill -with measles, and 

these will soon thiu their ranks Our watchword 

is “sweep these creatures away and let white men 
occuny the sou ! 

•Xheir niatice was further illustrated thus : They 
•thiafi. at, ^ to one 
of their vessels promismg him a present ..llavinz 
got him on board, they TOuRued him in the hold, 
amongst Natives lying ill -with measles 

Then after twenty-fonr hours this inno- 
cent chief was put back on shore to carry 
the deadly (to these primitive people) measles 
to his kinsmen, who died ‘by the score’’ 
It chUIs one’s blood to read abont .such 
inhaman and fiendish crnelty. The whole 
history of the “white” races, from the 
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Sagas down to the history of the Great War 
IS steeped in human blood Then why 
accuse others of cruelty to aiuinals ? 
Western civilisation is tottering and 
the fear of a plunge bact into barbarism 


has gripped the heart of nil thinking men At 
such a time the sight of soft brained western 
liars attempting to vilify oti ers has a strange 
pathos which is three quarters tragedy and 
the rest unconscions humour 


INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMERS AND INDIA'S POLITICAL 
AND ECONOMIC ENEMIES 


Br HillANANDA CHAITERJEE 


I N the lives of the saints -of all religions, 
one may find some of the greatest of 
them, accnsing themselves of being the 
greatest sinners, But it would be wrong to 
take them at their word for that reason and 
conclude that they were the wickedest of 
men, though it would be right to infer that 
like other human beings they were far from 
being perfect morally and spintually 

We do not at all mean to suggest or say 
that Indian or Hindu society is a brotherhood 
and sisterhood of saints What we mean is that 
when Indian social reformers lo their zeal for 
reform, born of love of their country, 
denounce some bad customs or some social 
evils, they are apt to indulge in superlatives 
and to speak in snch an unquahSed mauner 
as to lead those who do not know to think 
that the customs prevail all over the country 
among all communities and classes that 
there are no counteracting canses anywhere 
among any sections that the customs lo 
question therefore produce the greatest 
po'^sible harm of all kinds and that no 
improvement has been taking place gradually 
owing to tne efforts made by previous genera- 
tions of reformers and those that are living ' 
Take for example, the custom of Iho 
pnrdah or the seclusion of women Indians 
themselves, without the help of their political 
enemies, perceived its injuiions effect*, and 
have been trying to do away with it as rone]) 
as 13 necessary for the spiritual, moral, 
intellectual and physical welfare of society. 
But while admiting its evil effects, we ought 
not to give foreigners tho impression that it 
prevails all over India among all classes of 
tho peopl“ All over India, it is far less 
strict among Hindus than among Muslims, 


and even among the latter the women of the 
poorer classes in rural areas do not generally 
observe it Amoog the Hindus of the Bombay 
and Madras Fresideocies, including the Indian 
States sitnated therein, which comprise the 
whole of peninsular India, there is no purdah 
at all In the Central Provinces and Central 
India there is no purdah among the Marathi* 
speaking Hindus In Bombay a small advanced 
section o! Muslims doB» not observe pardab. 
In the Doitb and north'>west, the pnrdah is 
not observed so strictly among the Hindus of 
the PuDjab as elsewhere In the Indian 
Christian communities, the Brahmo Samaj and 
tho Arya Samaj, purdah is not observed All 
over India women of the poorer classes of 
Hindus do not observe purdah Women of 
all classes of Hindus, rich or poor, from the- 
lowest to tho highest castes, move about 
freely in all places of pilgrimage, which are 
large lo number and scattered all oror ladia, 
visiting and worshipping m the temples and 
shrines Similarly in the sacred rivers of 
India which are many, Hindu women of all 
castes and classes bathe without purdah, and 
they bathe frequently It should be added 
• that, when not ill they bathe at home or in 
thenearcst river or tank every day at least once 
Where and when purdah is observed, it is 
Mt exactly like irapnsooraent, though 
Westerners may disbelieve it And though 
these same superior persons may call ns 
barbarians we think some seclusion— not 
enlorad seclusion, would do good to even 
occidental women 


like and what the extent of its prevatonco is 
in India, we assert that even as it is it is 
an lajncions ou.lom Bat it is gradaallr 
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loosening its hold on orthodox Hindu society. 
At present in such a big town as Calcutta, 
where its iojarious effects are most marhed, 
there are numerous orthodox Hindu families 
who do not observe the purdah as they did 
before. Many orthodox Hindu ladies walk 
every evening to the Ladies’ Park and some 
other parks in this city. 

Other bad Indian customs might sicnilarly 
be taken as examples, and tbe extent of their 
prevalence, the degree and extent of their 
harmfulness, and the velocity of their 
gradual disappearance described with as much 
accuracy as possible Bnt that would be to 
indulge in an unjustifiably long digression. 

IVhat we want to say is that, owing to 
the political capital which our enemies may 
make of what we say and write in condera* 
nation of our injuiious customs and habits, 
■v«si% TOa'5 antivned la ten'svj \t> cs>t»' 
demo them publicly and even to defend them 
or minimise their lojuriousness. We ooght 
not to do that, whatever use our enemies 
may make of our speeches and writings. Tbe 
good of OUT country is incomparably more 
important than tbe opinions of foreigners 
suffering from a superiority complex or 
interested in patDtiog os blacker than we are. 
All that is necessary is that we shonld try to 
be exact in what we say and write, measunog 
praise and blame and weighing oar words. 

That sociai abuses and bad customs 

are partly responsible for our loss of 
political freedom cannot be denicA But 
no nation can argue that the existence 
of bad social customs in a country is a jnsti* 
fication for enslaving it or keeping it iu 
servitude. For, no nation, not even tbe 
politically freest, is socially perfect. There 
are great social evils even iu tbe politically 
freest couutries. But that would be no jusU* 
fication for some other nations to attempt to 
oonquer them Whether they can or cannot 
be conquered is another matter. When 
dutiog or after tho world war, some countries 
became or were made free, it was not after 
an international commission of socio- 
logists, social scientists and philanthropists 
had pronounced a favorable verdict on 
their social systems and oiganizations 
and hygienic condition that they were 
^owed to be or remain free Some conntries 
in the east and south of Europe can 
compete very well with some counfiics of 
A«ia in dirt and insanitation and the like. 
Ey^itnesses can bear witness to the fact 
We do not like the in qiioque style of 
45V*— 14 


argument. That others are bad is no justifi- 
catiOD for us to be so That others are 
bad does not prove that we are good. 
But our political enemies have compelled 
us to point out the social and 
other evils that exist among them and 
among other politically free nations only to 
show that if the existence of these evils 
among them has not deprived them of their 
right to be free, tbe existence of similar or 
other evils cannot jnstify our enslavement. 
So far as tbeso latter stand in tbe way of 
onr making a successful effort to bo free, we 
are trying to get nd of them, and our politi- 
cal enemies are trying not to help us to get 
rid of them 

The abolition of child-marriage and child- 
mortality and the raising of the age of con- 
sent within and outside marital .relations 
tend to make Indians a physically., 
intellectually and morally fitter nation. Bnt 
British bureaucrats have all along been very 
QQWilting to help Indian social reformers in 
effecting these reforms by direct and indirect 
legislation. They bad no objection to 
abolish snttee, probably becanse it was mainly 
a uoeslion of humanity ; — the aboUtlou of 
suttee was not expected to promote tbe 
building up of a stalwart nation. Bnt the 
abolition of child marriage, etc. is indirecly 
and almost directly a political as well as 
a social remedy. 8o in these matters 
out British buieaucretio friends fall 
back upon the cant of neutrality and 
DoD-'otetrerence in religious and socio- 
religious matters As if suttee, hook swinging, 
eto^. were not snch things, which the British 
Oovemmeot have stopped by legislation 
B^tish bureaucrats probably have another 
motive for falling back on tbe cant of religious 
aeutrahty and non-interference. They bel 
that they have almost completely lost their hold 
on tbe minds of the majonty of the edncated 
classes So it would be natural for them to 
• try to be popular with the illiterate and 
partially educated masses by pandering to, or 
at least by not interfering with, their snper- 
stitions and prejudices. 

British bureaucratic mentality finds ex- 
pression iu passages like the followiog in tbe 
Census Report of India for 1911, Tol. I. 
p. 272: 

•^oush the evils ot child-marriage are un- 
doobtra. the subject is net one with which the 
uoveenment caa exercise much direct 
uifCTierTOce..~ -In two Native Slates, however, 
bolder action has been taken.” 
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This mentality continaes m spite of the 
following admission made in the previous 
decennial Census Report of India (far 1901X 
Yol I p 434 — 

Happily ‘here is reason to believe that the 
leaders of Indian Bociotv are fully alive to Ihe 
disastrous consecinences both to the individnal ana 
the race which arise from premature cohabitatioo 
and are anxiou* to use their influence to defer 
the commencement of conjugal life until the wife 
has attained the full measure of physical matoriiy 
requisite to fit her for child bearing 

Twenty six years have passed since this 
was written Yet the late Home Member of 
the Government of India declared that he 
vronld oppose Mr Ear Bilas Sarda’s very 
moderate Hindu child marriage Bill' It has 
to be seen whether his snocessor will carry 
out that threat 

Here may also be mentioned some of the 
ways in which the British Government is 
instrumental in keeping np casta divisions 
In deeds to be registered, in plaints before 
law courts and other similar docoments, 
people have to state to what caste they 
belong This is an unnecessary require> 


ment Recruitment for the army is en- 
conraged among certain castes and discouraged 
or practically prohibited among others In 
civil Government appointments in rainy 
provinces candidates from certain castes are 
discriminated against, whilst candidates from 
other castes are preferred 

We should go on with the work of social 
reform with nnabatpd, or rather with, increased 
zeal not cancg for what foreigners say. Social 
abuses and evils in foreign countries should 
engage our attention only so far as it may 
be necessary for^us to mention them in order 
to warn our countrymen not to imitate what is 
bad in foreign countries or in order to refute 
the arguments of foreigners that, because of 
bad social customs in our country, we do- 
not deserve to be politically free — the fact 
oo the contrary, being that ws cannot make 
adeqnato social and moral progress without 
political freedom Lastly, we should uproot the 
least traces of any feeling in our minds that 
the undesirable condition of society in any 
foreign country in any respect is any justification 
for a similar state of things in oars or is a- 
proof of our social excellence and supetiority. 


INDIANS ABROAD 


A Letter from Fiji 

YTe have received the following corres 
pondence from Mr V Deo of Lautoka {Post 
Box No 17), Hi]! 

Lautoka. Fiji 2lst Jane. 1927 
Sir. 

Believing that the Mother country is awakened 
after all to lend its sympathetic ear to thewoes and 
tna's of her children and grand children away 
from India I venture to drop the following fea\ 
lines for your favourable cons deration 

The problem confronting the Indians m Fiji are 
ver\ well known m India and therefore it is not 
necessary for me to redesenbe it here Suffice it 
to sav that there are a few «alient featnres that 
rehiid the general progress of the lad ans in the 
Colony The vestige of thraldom of indenfnrn and 
the inherent aJaviih rule of the planUtions are 
more or loss still existent on the children of even 
third generation and will probably remain so for 
the generations to follow Consequently there is 
the TOnspicuons lacking of the spirit of fearle soess 
and frankness which is the essence of all advoo y 
of the oppresssed classes hence there are many 


wrongs that exist todav which could have b’em 
non existent had our fellowm^n b“en such of 
whom it could not have been said that th“y think 
one way say another and do a third 

The Colony of Fiji affjrds opportunity to the- 
social welfare of the Indians here if only they rise 
to a sense of renaissance from within Ail ‘hat is 
required I say again is the awakening from 
wttiiQ The crviog need of the Indiin problem is 
the necessity of trained social and political workers 
free from all tangles A few Indian youths born 
m have endeavoured to do some epismodic 
effort at public service but their usefulness is 
limits by the necessity of funds to carry out 
social and political service and by the lack of 
nec^sary literary qualifications to fit them for 
sacn service 

I‘ IS here I find that the Motherland can fill 
me gap by formulating soma systematic scheme to 
®list and tram Fill born youths as social volun- 
teera VviII the Mother country a^’t and at least 
5.U ® responsibility to her 

children abroad? We know that her hone problem 
IS imperative but her hberahty shall not go amiss 
m stretching her tnoth»rly hand to her Fijian 
country will be discharging 
a sacred duty if it takes up the project at once of 
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iisioiiff Fiji Icdbns as selfless voi lore of Troth 
8E(1 fesrles»crss. 

Iterearea few patrloilc youtlis >o Rji who 
wculJ forsjko all fortbe Indian cause if only citen 
the crJcitoDily lo qualify for such femcc 1 
p'fdce mjself to ficd the youths should the Mother 
Urd scree to train them and then all shall march 
S'de hy side in the universal rational renaissance. 
I cocejnde with the hope that Mother India atrctch 
Its helpicc band to ns. 

V. Deo 

We hope there will be a response to this 
<onchJrp and earnest appeal. 

Report of the Kenyi Local OoTerament 

The above Report, which has recently 
-come out, has roosed In Kenya Indians a 
-deep feelin;; oI resentment duo to the ioiqai- 
tions recommendations which aim at render- 
ing the Indians absolutely powerless m (he 
N'sirobi Jlnnicipal ConnciI as well as io the 
Mombasa Municipality. Of the Ift members 
of the former 0 will be elected Kuropeans, 6 
■elected Indians, 1 Ooan. 1 Oovernraent repfe«ci»ta- 
tire, 1 each from the Railway and the District 
^ouBcil. In Mombasa the story is repeated 
pD a minimum basis of 19 members, the 
Mombasa Muoiclpality is to have 3 HuropeaQ 
officials, 6 nominated Europeans. 6 elected 
Europeans, I nominated Indian, 3 elected 
Indians, 1 Arab and 1 Ooao. Ono can very 
well realise what a mockery of representatieo 
the aboTo airaoKemcnt is. Wo wish our 
Kenya friends success in their fight against 
injustice and tyranny. 

National Indian Teachers* Conference 

The Imjian Vieica is very caustic oTcr 
the revelations made at tho above cooferenco. 
73 percent of the children of Natal Indian*, 
who form a fairly well-to-do commnnity. 
receive no kind cf education. The Indian 
Vteics advises Natal Indians to stop 
boasting of the glories o( ancient India and 
to begin to lay the foundation of tho .glory of 
future India by providing their children with 
education. There ore plenty of unemployed 
(^adnates in India who can bo esported fo 
Natal with mutual benefit. 

!Hindi to bs the Language of Fiji Indiana 

The 0]>inion pobllshes 

citracU from the report of the Fiji Fdocation 
CorammioQ of 1920 giving tho reasons which 
induced the CommiRsion to recommend the 
^'.cbins of Hindi at all Primary Schools in 
Fiji. We rcprcduco a small portion of the 
-extracts below. 


Expert Indian opinion acieed that, white it is 
true that In iians in Fiji como from UilTerent 
pnniores in India, and si'eak difTerent languages. 
It is aI»o true lhat life in Fiji during tho past 
forty years tias brought tho people together and 
tliat Iliodi has become the commonly understood 
language. It was. however, pointed out that the 
Hindi spoken in the Colony was not (ho Ilmdi of 
the educated eliM and of literature Int was a 
detiised form of language developed m the Daxar. 
Aeconlmgly, it was argued that a detqsed form of 
language was nnsuitable for a school course After 
very full conslderatioa of the practical difficulties 
la the way of accepting the soggestions for the 
ranous Indian representatives, your Commission 
H of opinion that Hindi should bo the Indian 
Language mainly taught in tho I’limary schools. 

Repatriation of Indians 

The Democrat of Nairobi gives us the 
following — 

The Martiilmrg ccrre«ponded of our sixth 
avenno coniemrorary reports lhat over dOO Indians 
aailM on the as. "Umtumbi* from Durban on the 
Ctb instant in pursuarre of the Unina Govero- 
meot’e volunury repatriation fcbeme which forma 
a part of tho agreement recently conclnded between 
the two countries. 


A New Scheme for South Afrlcau Indians 

The following is taken from tho Indian 
Vietes — 

Mr. Dhawas! Dayal fmember of Dr. AUIom> 
hams’a Dcpaution to India, who has since remsined 
to that ccuntry) has opened a home for Indian 
etnigranO in Dihar, and leaves for South Africa 
00 Joly 20. , . 

He annoonrea lhat he Ins arranged with Rome 
influential land-owncra of Hihar to rurchaso 33,000 
acres lo Kenya where Indians, who. have returned 
from South Africa, and do not desire to remain 
there, but are nnablc, or unwilling, to return to 
(be Union, can t« settled. 

Though the Round Table Agreement was very 
salisfaciory. especially as regards repatriation, ho 
counsels Indians, wherever possible, to remain 
io Booth Alnca—Reuter’a. 


Propaganda against East African Indians 


While Catherino Mayo, George Pilcher 
and Co. are carrying on a malicious campaign 
of TiIificatioD against Indians in general, 
news havo arrived of a similar campaign 
directed solely against Indians in East Africa, 
One Sir Sydney Henn. II. P., is reported to 
bate made a speech in London in the course 
of which lio has said: 


The Indians (m East Africa) arc (ho chief 
(rguera of the .arva. They penelralcd in any 

S uantily to the interior only after the setUcinent of 
in roontry I y the IJijfifh They had twn made 

the tool of political aeitatoiB in Irdi.a IIis (Sir 

Sydney a) one ccmplaiDt against them wa-s as tq 
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their low standard of morality both personal and 
commercial especially the latter the ednoative 
effect of Indian standard of morality upon Natives 
was deplorable ” 

The Democrat, a Nairobi paper, duly males 
mince-meat of Sir Sydney’s falae accusations 


and proves how it was an accepted truth 
that Indian traders were extremely reliable, 
honest and fond of straight dealing Their 
competition has unnerved the whites, who 
ate making every effort to lower the Indians 
in the eye of the world 


NOTES 


“Mother India” 

TJje world cvoiaws roach thit js nglj, 
ranch that is disgusting, much that is des- 
tructive of health and life Many things 
happen m this world which are cmel, 
Ignoble, wicked, abominable Yet those who 
behove in a Sopreme Being associate with 
It all that IS good, holy, pure, beanlifnl 
wise and true They would feel pained 
beyond expression if any sceptic or atheist 
were to associate with the name ot Qod all 
that 13 ugly, disgusting cruel, wicked and 
Ignoble, leaving out all that is pure, beaotiful. 
beneficent and true, though the wise among 
the lovers of God would not object to 
sceptics and atheists seriously cballeogiog 
the believers in God to explain the co- 
existence of good and evil 

There are thousands of patriots in India 
who almost deify India and adore tbeir 
^loUierland It is not that they ignore the 
existence of the evil and the ugly in their 
country They only idealize their Motherland 
and hope to make the ideal the real by 
sacrifice, devotion, and strennous endeavonr 
They cannot bat feel that Miss Kathenne 
Mayo has been guilty of something approach 
ing blasphemy in associating with India all 
the disgusting and wicked things she conid 
find ID the country or invent about it and 
then naming her book “Mother India as 
if this part of the earth is not and bas never 
been known for anything beneOcent, beantifnl 
and sublime, as if the people of India are 
not and have never been known foi doing 
anything that makes man godlike Unprovoked 
malico or loathsome venality could go no 
farther 

Having done this sort ot ghonlish wort 
for tor rather against) the Philippines, she 


turned her attention to India. Whose turn 
will it be next ? 


Miss Mayo an Anti-Indian Propagandist 

We should be prepared to put up with 
the strongest and even the most uniuformed 
condemnation of oar past and present if it 
came from genuine friends But Miss Mayo's 
book has not been written to do good to India, 
but to convince the world that we are snob a 
debased people that we do not deserve to be 
free or even to live aod that British rnle in 
India IS necessary and beneficent and should 
be perpetuated If anybody wishes to do 
good to India, be should point out the 
faults of Indians to them alone or at least 
to them first of all or along with others ; 
in any case, it is not the part of a friend 
to make arrangements for first of all making 
non Indians acquainted with all that can be 
truly or falsely said against India, leaving 
the Indians themselves to find out their 
faults as best they can 

But this IS exactly what Mi»s Mayo and 
bet publishers have done As far as we 
have been able to find out from Indian-owned 
aod Indian edited newspapers, not one of 
them has received ‘Mother India” for review, 
thongh Anglo-Indian editors have got it and 
reviewed iL It has been reviewed in America 
and Great Britain We have not been able to 
purchase a copy m Calcutta. So well-known 
a publicist as Mr K Natarajan of Bombay 
could read the book only by the courtesy of 
a friend of his One of oiir contributors has 
stnt a renew of the bool from Oennany' 
An Indian contributor of an Indian weekl]f 
Atw sent it a renew of U from SwiUerland ' 
it can scarcely bo considered accidental that 
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the boot his becomo widely koown all over 
the western world before those against whoa 
it is written hare been allowed to review it 
So the siaiple plan has been to prejadice the 
world against ns before allowing us to point 
out the inaccuracies and deliberate falsehoods 
which the boob contains Of course, even if 
the book had been sent to Indian editors 
along with other editors, Indian opinion on 
it could not have influenced the western 
^orld much, for Indian journals have a very 
small circalatioQ ia the West. StiH, the 
simultaneous despatch of the book for review 
to both Indiau and non-Indian journals 
^ould have shown that the author and her 
publishers were prepared to face Indian 
Criticism simultaneously with reaping the 
advantages of occidental praise and circalatian 
in the West 

It cannot ba contended that iCiss JItyo 
and her publishers are not aware of the 
existence of Indian owned and Indian edited 
pspers, for her work on the Pnilippines was 
Mnt to many of them, because, of course, 
they were not Filipinos ' 

Another fact which shows that Miss 
Mayo's book is part of auti-Iodian propaganda 
is the use which British newspapers are 
making of it to oppose giving lodiaos 
political rights For example. Tht Siturday 
Review writes in the course of a leading 
article reviewing the book 


But the baiuo fa:t Is that India is not sociiUy 
fit for self-ROveraraent. And her social evils are 
found in their worst forms amon* precisely those 
who would be given political power, the iliodus. 
not among those more virile peoples who would 
challenge the power of the Brahmin oligarchv. 
Surely « is incumbent on this country to postpone 
political concession until social conditions improve, 
until there is some gninintee that the new powers 
given to Indians will not bo used to perpetuste 
the gross evits at which we have gtacceo. We 
must not betray India under pretest of giving her 
a political boon. 


How absolutely ignorant or wilfully blind 
Th" SiUirday R*cUw is, is evident from its 
assamption that all Hindos are wanting in 
virility, as i! the Jat', the Kajputs thoDogras, 
the QaTkhas.the Oarhwalis, the Marathas, etc, 
were not IIiodii« Mr, K. Natarajan, editor of 
ThelniUnn Social He former and of The Indian 
Diiily JIail h.ss ably exposed the sophistry 
of Iho Saturday Keview” in “The Indian 
Daily Hail” thus 


The hollow sopbialry of this reasoning lies in 
the fact that Unti-hrnle itself is a gOM deal 
tesiymsible lor hardening fluid customand neg- 
lecting, and even resisting, social legislation danng 


the last fifty yeirs. Social reformers have come to 
rediso that their work must remiin unfruitful 
DQtii s DiUona! governmeat tikes it courageously 
m hind confident of the support of the Indian 
people ladua States like Mysore and Baroda 
pissed laws lo3g ago against child marriages but 
the British Government of India has not moved 
Its little fiog-»r directly to check the evil. The 
SUw^ty Review sisa politio.il reform should not 
come before social reform IFesag, ojj tite eonlrary, 
thit no farther projren in eoetal reform is possthlc 
unless iaiinns are endowed with a large measura 
of polUiejl tmliolnt. _ 

{[taiics ours. Ed , If. Jt) 


We write all this, because it has been 
claimed that the book is not a piece of pro- 
British and pro>Imperialist and anti-Indian 
propaganda. None but absolutely blind or 
dishoaoit partisans, or fools entirely devoid 
cf iQletligeace can accept such a claim. 


The First Lie iu Miss Mayo’s Book 

Not having seen iliss Mayo’s book yet, 
we caooot say how many lies it contains, 
nor point them out. But we find the follow* 
log sentence in a review of it iu The Indian 
Social Reformer — 

The very second sentence of the very first 
chapter of her book speaks of “many httie 
bookstalls where narrow-chested, anaemic, young 
Indian stodenis, m native dross, brood over piles 
of ily-blowa Riissian pamphlets ’’ 

The description of young Indian students 
as narrow-chested and anaemic need not 
detain us. What we are concerned with are 
“tho piles of fly-blown Rnssian pamphlets.*' 
“Pamphlet” means “Thin paper-covered book 
usually containing essay on political or other 
current controversy.” Russian pamphlets 
mean such books written in the Russian 
language and obtained from Russia, or sneh 
books written in English or soma Indian 
language nod sent from Russia Now, a> 
very few, if any, Indian students know 
Kussiao, the bookstall-keepers wonld be 
egregions fools if they imported and kept for 
sale piles of pamphlets written inRassian. But 
suppostog they were foolish enough to do so, 
why should Indian stadeats ignorant of 
Russian brood over piles of such pamphlets ? 
They may be narrow-chested and anaemic,, 
but they are not absolutely wanting 
iotcUigence. 

Let us, however, suppose that Miss Mayo 
means that the pamphlets are written id 
English or in some Indian language and 
imported from Russia. Whatever the language- 
of the pamphlets. Miss Mayo obviously 
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•sinaates that they are tl e work of Bolshevik 
and comrannistic propagandx But the 
Oovernment of India have under the Post 
Office and Sea Costoms Act« proscribed all 
such literature and confiscate them wherever 
Tound So how could there be piles of such 
pamphlets openly exposed for sale m book- 
stalU ? It IS true in spite of the vigilance 
of the officials concerned a few pro'ctibed 
pamphlets and leaflets find their way to 
some petsoD« including some who do not 
want them But such copies would not make 
piles nor would they be publicly kepi for 
sale ID bookstalls for flies to promenade and 
Indian students to brood over 

There are no bookstalls in Calcutta where 
piles of even non political and non socialistic 
Russian pamphlets are kept for sale 

The reason why this he has found a 
prominent place in Miss Mayos book is that 
Russia is England s and every other capita 
listic country s bate noire and the picture of 
Indian students poring over Russian pamphlets 
IS calculated to make our young men objects 
of dislike and hatred to them 

As for Indian students being narrow 
chested and anaemic let us bear what The 
Indian Social Reformer which is the 
principal social reform organ m India and is 
in its 87th year says — 

Unkind straosers often call the Bensali Babu 
oleacmous hot not anaemic In her description of 
Bengali yonth she is merely repeating the Anglo- 
Indian conception of political enthusiai^ts as deca 
dents As a matter of fact Yonng Bengal since 
the days of the Partition has paid i^ticnlar 
attent on to ils physical fitness— an example that 
13 being followed all over the country 

When pitted again&t British soldiers or 
civilians in India in manly games, lodiau 
students do not generally come out second 
best they do sometimes come out with 
flying colour? 


Chownnghee really lacks grea*neso The reason 
why we dire thus to speak of The SMesman is 
that when on the 18th we read a leader therein 
called Mother India we had not > et forgotten a 
le^er therein on the Bad called Mother India 
We real 


Acansr 2’?® 

It $ » book thnt mast bare 
conse^aonocs It i a tcmblo 
book vhel canaot bo norol 
The central £si>tc rovcalcJ n 
th» e ocentre wo lil 1 the 
11 nda busbanS, and abore a I 
tbo II ahm n Traly lb a is a 
aea og pa fnl book reroal n- 
nama-uicl gl jopsca of hsman 
aalTenng and thonsk 11 sa llAkO 
haa moerona irorda of pra ao 
for tko record of Englian non 
and women in lad r we th nk 
that tbo dTect apon tbo lint ab 
j^abl e v 11 be a pa afn one 
wby no Ln I h olf c al or bi a 
a onary eou I or wool 1 wr to 
aoch a book The a a e few 

t aaa on only a deadly aecnnia 
It on of pboli^aph c and bar 
row or deta 1 anri ahe nerar 
nuoiet other M OANDlUora 
deba 0 n tbo Lo*^alBt to Aa 
aeab y wi hoot a re/orcnco 


Atocst ISrn 

It la pH n tbit the book and 
its conclu oa hare not been 
swallowed wholesale bj tho more 


18 dcra o of the 


.'h Idren Ir 

ninmaco that Mias iLkkO has 
e ted Bare to bo acceptod wo 
ahoald ahov that tbeso tb nn 
a 0 no more typ cal of svncral 
life n lad % than are heap tal 
reports a any olhe coantry 
of the poeeral 1 {o there They 
are cr m nal effonees here as 
olsowh re la short there a 
another a lo to tho p ctnro 
that Mas MA\0 stos her 
readers and t a not only doa r 
able but ossral at that that 
-do aboaJd be p esoated 


> the world w 


>r ty 


The Statesman of the 18th having adequately 
demolished The Statesman of the 2 d( 1 we have no 
desire to do a work of supererogation in repeating 
wbatK has already done (on the 18th) esKcially 
as Miss Mayos book has not yet reached us 
althoogh an advice has that the pulliahers have 
forwarded it to us M hen we recetre it it will 
m the ordinary way be reviewed in our columns, 
Th© reason why The Statesman bad to 
eat its nords appears to b© that it printed 
some wicked and abomioablo lies uttered by 
on© Mr Pilcher against Hindu widows 
against which there has been an outcry all 
over the country There has been a similar 
condemnation of Miss Mayos book also 
All this may have made the Chownnghee 
piper anxious about its sales and advertise 
luent': 


Miss Agnes Sraedley s Article on Miss 
Mayo B Book 


“The Eating of Words 
77 f irre/ a Roman Catholic organ edited 
by Dr H Cl 7acharias ob«erves — 

The eating of woids is an accompl «hmeiit 
neither pleasant to perform nor lo bclold tint 
freely induged in all the eame prntillj tmder 
the mislalen idea ihat i raves face, to carry on 
as if one never had rpolen nor aUed in opposition 
to the at itude of the mcment Protallj al«o 
t-ecauee It rent! res real gieatness to admit as 
Mahatma Gandhi on a metnoralle occasion dd 
even a Ilimilayin m slake 

At the Ti'k ot le*e majesle we would therefore 
almost ccnclndo that our groat contemporary in 


We have published Miss Smedley s 
article on Miss Mayo s book to show what 
impression it has produced on the mind 
of an unprejudiced foreigner about India 
Aliss bmedley s conclusions relating to India s 
social cultnral and spiritual condition might 

wpaWe of telling tho ir/ofc truth a,.d nothing 
bnt thfc truth about this country She has been 
acceptance of 

Mim Mayo as an accurate observer and a 
fneralizer Onr remarks do not 
apply to tl e political part of the article 
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League of Nations Propaganda 

Since writins onr note ia the last issue 
on lessons ia schools on the League of 
Nations, we have come to leara that snch 
lessons have been ordered to be given in 
Ooveroraent and aided schools not only in 
the Presidency Division, but all over 
Bengal Probably similar orders have been 
passed all over India. We have known for a 
long time past that the League had passed 
resolalioDS in favour of giving instruction 
to young people in many countries on the 
work and aims of the League. We need 
not recapitulate the steps subsequently taken 
by various other bodies to give effect to 
these resolutions. The Leader says that the 
suggestion that the desired instruction should 
be given by connecting ‘League teaching’ 
with ‘existing studies in schools of all sorlk' 
selecting history as central among such 
. studies, has given rise fo t heated controversy 
among British teachers and others interested 
in the education of boys and girls. 

. Professor J. L ^orison has vehemently opposed 
the BQnest'on that to qnote Ins own words, 'a 
new compnlsory 'propazanda' should be Uundied 
on (he ‘country throuzh our schools’ and his 
criticism is representative of the views of others 
who are oppaied to the proposed ‘League teaching’ 
la schools. He says that 'as a first proposition I 
would ‘lay down that whether good or bad, all 
forms oC propaganda are to be discouraged , and 
by propigaoda 1 mean any form of intellectnal 
solicitation which attempts to give plain facts more 
than their doe weight and value’ and that our 
business whether as dtireos or educators is to 
base our actions on honest and unemotional appro* 
ciadon of facts as we see them m our rationil 
moments But the (League of Nations) Union and 
Its educational supporters, he says, prop-jse (o 
employ the most dangerous and least iesntimate of 
propigandist mstramenis. our schools -Even if the 
of Nauona Union had archinzels as its 
missionaries and altUonnh its object is the nob'est 
and most Christian motive, I would still protest 
against the misuse of onr edncational system in 
pnrstiit of something else than truth tansht in the 
spirit of trnth. History, he further says, is piop> 
sed as a chief instrument in the process, ’when 
■wfc “Deginto hraw imjta’i ’iwaom, fuB hauseris 
lh3t_ we shaps our history to suit our moral coa- 
clnsiona’. i’rofessor Monson’s criticism of (he pro- 
PosiU containeil m the teachers memorananm 
might have stood if in England or in other cxrant- 
nes of the world history had not been langht on 
nationalist lines : but when for instance an Eeglisb 
ray 13 told of the exploits of Clive and Warren 
Jlastings in tins conntrj’ of "natives' and has no 
Idea of the high degree of civiluition and cnltnre 
attained by tlie people, some League teaching shonid 
supply a necessary corrective, should impart to 
young TOople a sympathetic knowledge of the 
people of other nations. But this will involve the 
re-v nlmg of history to serve the laiser and higher 


end in view. And even if any kind of propagand- 
ist teaching is bad, why should League teaching, 
that IS to say, a knowledge of the constitution, 
aims and works of the L®ague, bo any more pro- 
pagandist than knowledge of the history and cou- 
stitntion of the Empire ? And yet tlioso who are 
opposed to ‘L'ague teaching’ are not opposed to 
Empire ‘caching. Indeed, they fear if "Ijeacue 
teaching* is given a place in the existing studies 
in schools Empire teaching will bo neglected. 
People to England may , not be knowing 
what Empire teaching sometimes means to people 
in the dependencies. Some time ago a committee 
was apiKimted by the Government of Burma to 
enquire how the ‘Imperial idea’ may be ‘incul- 
cated and fostered’ m educational institutions. 
Among the recommendations made by the 
coraimtteo were that ‘in all aided ‘Anglo-vernacular 
high schools the superintendent or head-master 
should be of 'British nationality that 'in all 
Government Anglo-vernacular high schools the 
principals should eventnatly be officers m the 
Indian educational service,' that the chairs in the 
Burma University connected with imperial studies, 
t. e. civics, geography and economics, shonid for 
the most part be held by men of British descent—’ 
We are entirely in favotir of lessons in- 
colcatiog good-will and brotherhood among 
nations and the settlement of ioternational 
disputes by arbitration. But we are against both 
Empire teaching and League teaching We 
oppose I«agoe teaebisg, because it Js so 
organisation domiuated by Imperialistic 
nations, and cannot therefore consistently 
give effect to the high principles it professes. 
We would not have onr boys and girls 
misled into the belief that the principal 
members of Ibe League are at heart or in 
practice promoters of the canse of world 
brotherhood. Not being thought-readers, wb 
cannot say what objects those men had in 
view who drafted the Covenant of the 
Leagae Bat giving every credit to them 
for good intentions, we have not been able 
to discover how the League can or will help 
subject nations to be free, thus establishing 
real world democracy and brotherhood. 


Teaching School Ghildxen, ■ 
to be Hypocrites 

The worst of Empire teaching— and Leai'ue 
teaching— in India is that it practically 
makes onr children hypocrites. They know 
that books like ‘Eagland's Work ia India,” 
etc., and their Indian history books contain 
half truths and lies Tet for passing examin- 
ations they have to repeat what the authors 
have written. Similarly, about the L-a^ue 
le^ns, too. they know that much falsehood 
and partial truth are being taught Bat they 
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■cannot protest nor can they answer qneshons 
on them as they would lihe to 


Miss Mayo 8 Services to Imperialists 

Hiss Mayo knows that the time for re 
forming cu tailing nullifying or ending the 
Montagu Chelmsford Reforms is drawing 
■aigh She know® too that the vast majority 
of Britishers do not want that Ind a should 
have even a modicum of real freedom and 
would be glad to discover or invent evcuses 
for keeping India for ever politically and 
economically enslaved Just in the nick of 
time comes out her book ' The timeliness of 
the publication is not one of its negligible 
merits 

Another fact shows that she knows the 
•game of Imperialists very well Britishers 
know how to accentuate and take advantage 
of Hindu Moslem differences So she does 
not forget to point oat that Musalmans 
are socially better than Hindus She al«o 
knows that the educated classes are the 
Biitiahers bete notre Hence she pours 
contempt on them and extols the martial 
races 

We may be permitted to observe here 
incidentally that Mr George Bernard Shaw s 
denunciation of India in the introduction 
which be has written to his friend Mr 
William Archers three posthumous plays 
has also been qnite timely 

It may bo that neither Mi's Mayo nor Mr 
George Bernard Shaw should be classed 
among anti Indian propagandists It may only 
be that accidentally things are so shaping 
themselves as to favonr ihe anti Indian im 
pcnalistc But there is no barm in poiutiog 
out how things ate bappeniog quite 
accidentally 


“Ko Confidence in Bengal Ministry 
The motion of no confidence in the 
Bengal ministry has been carried by the votes 
of men all of whom did not vote for the 
same or similar reasons. Some professed to 
have voted for tho motion becauso they as 
Swarajists were against dyarchy Others 
voted with them because they did not like 
one minister or the other or both Others 
again voted for purely personal reasons So 
tho vote of no confidence is not a vote 
against dyarchy Fven If it had been a 


vote against dyarchy, it could not have 
ended that system of adinmislration 

The failure of the Bengal ^.ational Bank 
ought to have been a sufficient warning to 
Mr B K Chakrabarti to lead him to resign 
The subsequent revelations connected with 
the affairs of the Banga Labshmi Cotton 
Mills ought to have hastened his resignatioru 
For though he had given up his connection 
wi h these two concerns on accepting a 
ministership he had previously been connect 
ed with them for a sufficiently long time to 
justify people in thinking that he was to 
some extent responsible for what had happen 
ed Of course nothing criminal has been 
proved or suggested against him But so 
far as actual results go reraissness or in 
capacity may lead to failure in business as 
much as dishonesty and breach of trnst For 
these reasons Mr Chakrabarti had become 
unpopular with his countrymen apart from 
bis merits or dements as a minister Due 
praise shonld not however, be withheld from 
him for the financial responsibility be under 
took 10 being the guarantor of both the con 
ceros As a guarantor his liabilities amonnt 
to 45 lakhs 

As for Mr Gbaznavi he gave great offence 
to a section of Bengali Mnsalmans by accept 
log a ministership after Sir Abdnr Rahim 
had failed to persuade any Hindu M L 0 to 
accept office with him Otherwise broidly 
speaking Mr Ghazoavi had not yet proved 
himself to be a less zealous Muslim comniunalist 
or a less competent minister than any other 
Muslim minister in Bengal 


x, iiTTu ‘■““-V mo uupopaiaruy oi 
bote tee ex ministers is that ou questions 
on which all parties felt alike e o. the 
release of the delemts they had not taken 
a bold stand 

Bat m lUUt il IS aot worsa thaa autocracy 

tf”® S""" ‘‘ considered 

worse than autocracy pore and simple if it 
wn be succesofally passed off as responsible 
government or self government For lovers 

of freedom are on guard against ondisniised 
autocracy bat they can 6e taken m by 
self government but only 

ma^iquerades as such ^ 

If dyarchy could be destroyed and self 

government established m its sSd notSg 
S'b dyrz'r‘'”"f“ ^ooh oa event 
tion or 'ospeoded anima 

laU srJav aolocr.oy has 

IQU srvay, II, ca nolhinj ,s ga.njj Dyarchy 
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with competent, hones( end liardtrorkiog 
ministers would be preferable to it, becattse 
sach men can do a little good work and 
prerent a little mischief, with the help 
of the Legislatire Conncils. And as dyarchy 
has been seen through, nobody would now 
mistake it for real responsible goremment or 
self-goTemment, or even a half-way house to it. 

Among Bengal M. L. C.’a there are men 
enough who can carry on the work of 
ministeca. Bat it is doubted whether there 
are any two men among them who would be 
able to command a majority of rotes tor the 
full term of the present Council or any 
considerably tong period. In coastitutionally 
gorerned conntries like Great Britain, the 
resigantion of ministers is followed by a 
general election. But India is not snch a 
country. 


Bengal National Bank and Eanga 
Lakhmi Cotton Uills 

The rogues and incompetent oeo who 
bkre brought the affdin of the Boogal 
National Bank and the Baoga Lakshmi Cottou 
Mills to such a miserable pais should bare 
tneir deserts. No pity would be felt for 
them, 

debate uo idea of the profits, if ao>. 
made by the Bengal National Bank at aoy 
time. But the goods produced by the Banga 
Lakshmi Cotton Mills hare been all aloog 
in such great demand, that it has often 
happened tbat the supply baslalleu short of the 
demand. And the concern has been rn existence 
for a good many years, ft may be assumed, 
therefore, tbat enormous profits hare beeo 
made and misappropriated by scoundrels. 

Tbat there is some probability of the Mills 
being run by a new managing agency gires 
grounds of hope that the money inreated in 
It by many a poor man and woman, iDcludiog 
many poor widows, will not be lost. 


Detenus and the Bengal CouneiV 
Some Members of tho Bengal Conncil gare 
Mr. Sloberley a rery bad hour with their 
interpellations relating to detenus and supple- 
mentary questions arising oot of his answers, 
when he gave any. For to many a questioo 
he could giye bo answer at all. It is a 
shameful business, this keeping of iunoceut 
men deprived of their personal freedom for an 
45V»— 14a 


indefinite period without any trial, open or in 
camera. And it is still more shameful that 
the couditioos in which many of these men 
bare to lire are worse thau tho«e existing 
iu jails Owing to these conditions, many 
hare contracted serious illness, of which 
some hare died, and some are next to 
death’s door. 


Eatl Winterton’s Mendacity. 

Iu the liegislatire Assembly, in reply to 
questions ou the statement made by Earl 
Wiotertoo iu relation to the alleged trial of 
Mr S C. Bose and other detenus, Mr, Crerar, 
the Home Member, had to admit tbat the 
Earl had made an inaccurate statement. Mr. 
Crerar also said that Lord Wmterton’s false 
statement that Mr S. C. Bose had been tried 
by two Judges was not based on any state- 
roeut (bat the Gorernment of India had 
supplied him with Indians are, therefore, left 
to guess what tbeso^rce of bis infonuation was. 
It IS possible that be did not oodeistaud or 
read carefully tbe iuformation sent to him 
from the Gorernment of India Secretariat. 
Id that case, bis nofitness for his office is 
quite plain ,— a man who is so foolish or so 
careless ought not to be an Under-Secretary 
of State. Or be may hare detired his in- 
formation from men like Lord Sydenham or 
Sir Michael O'Dwyer If he did so, he acted 
against all official procedure and rules and 
was guilty of insnuiug the Gorernment of 
India, to boot. Or it may be that he exercised 
his facnily of imagioation and inreated his 
etatemeot In that case be should be made 
Poet-Laureate Extraordinary. 

Karl WiDteitoD did not frankly acknowledge 
his mistake in the Commons. He pretended 
to think tbat Mr. George Lausbory had not 
auderstood him aright' That shows the 
character of the man. 


General Dyer 

When General Dyer was still ia the 
land of the bring, we said all that we had 
to Bay of him and his murderous exploit. 
We had no desire to write anything more. 
But from the many cntfiugs from the London 
Morning Post and other Tory papers sent 
to us by friends, it appears that persistent 
attempts are being made by the enemies of 
tndia to produce the belief that Dyer was a 
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martyr to duty and a saviour of India ’ 
When It IS said that Dyer saved India it is, 
of course, meant that he prevented India 
from being lost to the British Empire That is 
not saving India, but saving the British 
Empire But even in that sense he did not 
save India, as there was no actual or projected 
rebellion Far from saving India for the 
British Empire, the Jahanwala Bagh massacre 
which stands to bis discredit roused feelings 
which would have led to India going 
oat of the British Empire if Indians 
had a sufliciency of up to-date arms and 
ammunition and competent warriors to lead 
them 


Insult to Religion to be Made Specific 
Offence 

Mr Crerar, the Home Member, has intro 
duced a Bill to make it a specific ofience 
intentionally to insult or attempt to insult 
religion or outrage or attempt to outrage the 
religious feelings of any class of His Majesty’s 
subjects That in spite of the conviction of 
the accused in the Rastla Vartman case 
such a bill has been introduced shows that 
Mr Justice Dalip Singh was right in bis 
view that the law as itstands cannot be made 
applicable to offences covered by Mr Crerar’s 
biU 

We are against insutts to any religion 
and to outraging religious feelings. But we 
do not like the new bill The British 
bureaucracy in India should not as a general 
rule be armed with additional powers to 
punish people. They cannot be trusted to 
use such powers with impartiality and dne 
discretion All offences against good taste, 
ethics, etCn ought not to be made penal 
offences. 

Besides, the line of demarcation between 
serious criticism and justifiable deoonciaboa 
or satire or sarcasm and insolt to religion 
cannot very often be drawn with onemog 
precision 

Bat as we have not learnt to bear and 
forbear, we most be kept in check by the 
whip of the foreign slave-drirer Ihe lam 
pnonists and fanatics of different sects most 
consider that to be a great honour 

As for the administration of the proposed 
law. it IS more likely than not that it would 
bo more often enforced against those who are 
not turbulent or fanatical or comparatively 


less turbulent or fanatical than against those 
who are more turbulent and fanatical 

The penalty proposed includes imprison- 
ment up to two years with or withont fine, 
which is unnecessarily severe 

la this connection The Behar Herald 
reminds the public that 


Exactly eight years ago there appeared m a 
millenary paper of Calcutta a letter from a 
Mahomedan correspondent making the vilest refer 
ence to the prophet of Islam There was consider- 
able feeling among Mihomedans who moved 
Qovemment to take action against the paper It 
will be remembered that the Press Act was then 
in full force and consequently the public was 
surprised when the Bengal Qoveroment came out 
with a commuuiqne which stated among other 
ibtDRs that the publication of the letter would not 
justify action under the Press Act or under any 
other legal enactment 

Much water has flowhd under the bridges 
since theo In the Punjab several papers attacking 
Christianity were suppressed while missionary 
publications making the most shocking imputations 
against personages regarded as sacred by Hindus 
and Mabomedans were never touched This im- 
munity was the direct cause of the origin of 
literature of the type of the Hanpita Jtasui and the 
Raala Yarlman The action now taken should 
not. however be supposed to be the outeo ue of a 
general campaign sgaiost those who wounded the 
religious BQScepubiiities of other communities by 
traducing their prophets and saints The point Was 
forcibly brought home by the defence counsel in 
the Hisala Vartman case who pointed out the 
inconsistency of proceeding against one pariicular 
wntifig while other writings of a similar nature 
were condoned 


Tbe oBSEnvAiioN uanE bt Mr JuaiicE Broadway 
on this contention of the counsel was extremely 
sigoificaot. UiB L<jrdship said 1 can only con- 
clude Uiat action was not taken by Qovemment m 
connection with *^he writings referred to by Mr 
Pun (counsel for the defencel viz the Journey 
from Delhi to Admabad’ (nowhere) and the Uai- 
swin baddt ka Maha Rishi’ because they were not 
CTn»iderrd by Government to have transgressed 
the law This observation of the Judge could 
only mean that in bis lordships opinion the oniy 
lusiiacatton for the inaction of GovernmeDt in the 
matter was that they thought that the publicaUons 
hM not tran'»gre3sed the law The highly 
otiensive character q( these publications 
however was so palpable that the Pnojab Govem- 
ment realising the awkwardoess of the situation 
in which his lordships remarks have placed them 
have come forward with an explanation which is 
tar from ccnvimng Wih regard to the publication 
Journey frem Delhi to Admabad’ the explanation 
SWB that U was printed in a paper pnblisbed out 
side the Punjab, and with regard to the other 
?1« refers to the reply given by 

^pJjhn Maynard m reply to a question in the 
Cdnncil which In effect says 
pamphlet m bepieratir 
W.3 did no. appear to have caused any geoeiai 
E?v“ comment regaithng it appeared 

to have been made m the Press till after the 
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institatlon of thp proceedinifs acainat tlie author 
•of the ‘Ransila Rasul” in July 1924. There^Ts^ 
atime when eauity m Eneiand used to vary with the 
TiOrd Chancellor’s foot Aecordms to the Punjab 
Oorerament their own apathy or keenness mmt 
be the sole test of deddms whether a pnblication 
is offensiTe or not Ihickness ot tha.hide ■which 
•receives the blow and not the blow itself wonld 
tie the determinins factor. 


S^een Committee's Report 
The Government of India appointed a 
Committee to report on the gradual Indian- 
isation of the army. They chose the personnel 
of the Committee themselves, the chairman 
being Sir Andrew Skeen, the Chief of the 
Oeneral Staff, who knows as ranch abont 
India's military needs and capacity as any- 
body else. The Committee made some 
recommendations nnanimously But oven 
these the Government have been trying to 
shelve on varioos pretexts aod excuses, the 
faollowness of which has been repeatedly 
exposed. In the recent debate on the subject 
in the Legislative Assembly, the Indian 
members acquitted themselves quite well 
T'be name of Mr. K. C. Roy deserves 
epeciai mention in this connection, as be, 
though a nominated member, made an 
outspoken speech which made the official 
benches very uncorafoitable 

We sbonld be highly pleased if 
good arguments and considerations of justice 
alone could avail to give Indians their 
rights as citizens Bnt nobappily that 
is not the case If we want self-rule, the 
objection is raised that self-rule cannot be 
had without self-defence. If we want to have 
the opportunity of self-defence, we are 
told in ed’ect that we cannot have it, uoless 
■onr social system, onr educational system 
{for which England is entirely respon 
-sible), etc., become like those of England 
Why not go the whole hog and say that the 
climate of India mnst be like the climate of 
"Eoglaud and the people become either 
thoroughly Anglicised (.if possible) or commit 
•suicide wholesale and make room for men of 
Anglo-Saxon descent, and then the army 
would be “Indianised” ? 

India has had a long history, during which 
she has been sobjected to many invasions, 
like other countries with a long or short 
history (including Great Britain) History 
•does not record that any invaders could boast 
■of continuous and uninterrupted victories here 
India in all periods of her history has pro- 
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doced brave soldiers and great generals. 
Even the English had to sastaiu many defeats 
at the bands of India’s generals. In the 
early days of the East India Company’s rule 
many Indian commandants led both Indian 
and Britisli soldiers Therefore, it is a false- 
hood to say or suggest that India cannot 
produce military leaders. If British officers 
are unwilling to serve with or under Indian 
officers, that does not prove the nuBtness of 
Indians. It only proves that British officers 
are guilty of selfishness and unjustifiable and 
unreasonable racial pride. 

One of the so-called arguments of the 
British monopolists is that the problem of 
India’s defence does not stand alone bnt that it 
must be considered and co-ordinated with that 
of the defence of the whole British Empire. If 
so, why was the Skeen Committee appointed 
first, and this argument brought forward after 
it had reported ? The logical course should 
have been to appoint the Imperial Defence 
Committee first, and after obtaining their 
opinion as to whet sbooldbe donewithaud for 
the Indian army, an Indian Army Committee 
might have been appointed to settle details. Pro- 
bably the men at the bead of the Government 
of India hoped when they appointed the Skeen 
Committee that the Committee or at least 
a majority of its members wonld report 
that even partial gennioe Indiasisatiou of 
the army was impossible. Bat the report 
has falsified their hopes. Hence the vanons 
pretexts and excases that are being invented to 
shelve it 

The Siamese, the Chinese, the Persians, 
the Nepalese, the Afghans, the Japanese— 
canal] produce officers of their own nationality. 
Only the Indians cannot Why? Because 
they are under British rule. 

Whether India remains a part of the 
British Empire or becomes independent, it 
must be defended by its own men In 
deciding how this can or ought to be done 
Indians cannot take it for granted that the 
problem should necessarily be approached 
with the preliminary assumption that India 
is for ever to remain a part of the British 
Empire. It has been argned that in any 
war with a first-class power, India cannot 
defend itself unaided, it mnst take the help 
of Britain. Bnt in the event of any war 
with B first-class power, neither Persia, nor 
Siam, nor Afghanistan, nor Nepal can defend 
itself unaided. Do these conntries for that 
_ ^ ^sider their problems of self ’ ' 
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as parts of tlie problem of defence of some 
other and first class power ? No 

But why take hypothetical cases ? lo the 
world war, could Belgium defend itself 
unaided? Could France defend itself unaided ? 
Could Great Britain defend itself unaided ? 
"Why the last-named country had to depend 
a great deal on the military help given by 
even poor and despised India But we have 
yet to learn that Belgium, France and Great 
Britain consider their problems of self-defence 
with reference to and as parts of the 
problems of self defence of their allies 

The real truth is that Great Britain is 
interested m the problem of the defence of 
India as an estate of the Britishers They want 
to keep it in perpetual subjection They do 
not want to enable Indians to defend their 
country by Indianising the army, because 
that may enable them to make it free aUo 
Though we have not entirely lost our 
faith in the partial reasonableness of huroao 
natme, we are afraid Britishers will not 
agree to even the semi Todianisation of tbe 
army proposed by the Skeen Committee until 
they are driven to it by another great war 
la which they may stand in need of the help of 
India’s men (both soldiers and officers) and 
money Bat then it may be too late 


"Another Command Performance ? ’ 

"Cnder the above caption Hit Indian 
Daibj Mail vvntes — 

It is very significant that ]ust as (he Legislative 
Assemblv is to discuss the recommendations ol the 
Skeen Committee a deputation of Army tneo 
holding King a Commissions and the Vicerov s 
Commissions should wait on the Comtnander in- 
Chief “ind put forward suggestions as to how th^ 
would like the Committees recommendations to 
be earned into effect The deputation is reported 
to have impressed on his Eicellency tb© 
nunder m Chief the possibility of the martial races’ 
that compose the army resenting the introdnction 
of officers dnwD from noB-njarhal races liey 
apprehend that with their nimble brains they 
(candidates from non martial ra^-esl will find it 
easy to get Selected in any competition and that 
the consequence of such selection will be disastrous 
to the Army in India. Before men from non- 
mnrlia! rac« are selected for officers the depo- 
lation would recommend the formation of iwments 
from I such races over which the new officers 
Muld • t« placed without in any way intcr- 
fenng wi^ the efficiency of the present army 
Just about th^mo when there was a discnssira 
about the recent despatch of Indian troops 
to China, his cicelloncy the Commander in OiS 
^7*1, ^ heart to-heart tolls' 

Which he had had w ith a number of army 


in which they expressed an amount of eageraes 
to go out to (;nina The pre 5 ent deputation a!so 
comes mat a very opportune moment and we 
hay© no doubt his Excellency will make use of the 
depntatioQ and thei special pleadmgs in his sosecti 
in the Assembly over the uisciission on the Skeen 
Committee recommendations The martial classes 
myth Im been exploited long enough m the past. 
It 18 high time that it be finally exploded durios 
the discussions in the Assembly on this occasion 

Probably with reference to the same de- 
putation (or was it another ?) The Amnta 
Baxar Patnl a states 

The representatives of the martial races of 
India" waited On a deputation to His Excellency 
the Commander-in Chief and aired their views 
on the Skeen Committee's report Theyare * pleased 
that the ban which was placed upon certain 
eections of the Indian community in regard to 
their admission to military service has been lilted,. 
‘ but we never expected that there would be 
complete and violent break with the p«t such as 
the recommendations of the Skeen Committee 
imply ” 

The representatives of the martial races have 
been * pleased to consider that the syste m of 
recraiting advocated by tbe Skeen Committee 
would result in the non militarization’ of tbe 
officer ranks of Indian Army, as a competitive 
test IS not an unerring test of even intellectual 
bnlhaooe ’ Tbs unernng test ’ of course is that 
which perpetuates tbe artificial classificafion of the 
people of India into martial and non martial 
W© are not surprised that the wisdom” of the 
Skeen Committee e recommendations passes ’ the 
‘comprehension’ of the representatives of the 
martial races ’’ 

British legiments should be formed by 
recraiting privates from the families of the- 
cabmet ministers, the peers the big bankers,, 
the university professors eto, in England,, 
nod officers should be selected from these 
classes to be placed over only such 
regiments 

So long as British rule lasts in India,, 
there would he no lack of wily wire pullers- 
and foolish puppets But as members- 
of a “non martial ’ race, may wo make a 
suggestion ? There are at present many 
Pathan Gurkha, Sikh, Rajput, Gathwalir 
Jat, Mnratha and other graduates of 
martini races, and there can bo as many 
more of them as needed Let the competi- 
tive examination for admission to military 
colleges be limited solely to them, 

and let them alone have tbe King s- 

Cornmissions, and let the whole army be 
Indianised Should this suggestion b& 
accepted by the cunning British wire- 
poUers and the brainless Indian puppets, 
one could safely undertake to obtain the 
consent of the representatives of all "non- 
maitinl races” to a self-denying ordinance 
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■to the effect that they would giro up all 
military ambitions. 

The Indian puppeU conld have soggestea 
-that the army shoald bo officered by Indians 
•alone and they should all belong to the 
■“martial races" That would hare safeguarded 
their monopolistic interests and at the same 
time done some good to India. But, though 
physically brave, they had no moral courage 
to do so. Nor, it may bo added, had they 
sufficient intelligence and lore of country 
to mate snch a snggestion. 

It has been said in effect 
that army officers should not 
be drawn from the non martial 
Indian races, as they belong to 
the educated and politically- 
minded classes. Such an 
observation at once shows the 
cloven hoof. Are the minds of 
the privates and officers of 
France, Italy, Germany, Great 
Britain, Canada, America, Anstra* 
lia, Japan. South Africa, politi- 
cally blank ? Have cot British 
officers and soldiers in India 
their politics ? The tact is. 

Britishers want that Indian 
sipabls and Indian officers should 
filmply be as weapons is their 
hands like their nilos or swords, 
with DO thought or feeling for 
their country. If they have 
any such thought or feeling, 
that is politics and taboo. 


Swami Saradasauda 

By the death of Swami 
Saradananda of the Ramakrisboa 
Mission, India Jias tost a great 
and ontiring philanthropic worker. He was 
a distinguished scholar, too. Bat he was 
better and more widely known for the help 
which he was instrumental In rendcriog to 
people in dislres®, irrespective of caste 
and creed, whenever in any part of 
India famine, flood, earthquake, cyclones, 
fires or epidemics rendered such help 
ceces'ary. That persons who handle money 
or other help given by the public should 
keep and pnbli'h detailed and accurate 
accounts of the same is a proposition which 
Ttqnirca to be stated only becanse some 
people forget to do this obvious doty. 


Swami Saradananda's reports of relief work 
have always been a model of what they 
ought to be. Apart from the high character 
he bore, that is one of the reasons why his 
appeals for help were responded to. 

The external life of the Swami was so 
beneficent because of bis inner life. Of this 
inner life only his intimate associates can 
tell, which we hope they will in IVabiiddfia 
Dharata 



A Novel Military Proposal 
Rumoars have been published in many 
Indian papers that the British “Homo" 
Oovemment are considering a proposal to 
station a part of the Iraporial array in 
^0 tio altogether 
120,000^ British troops and some 75,000 
sipahis in India. The expenses are to be 
inet by Great Britain. India, and the 
Momiiuocs. It is poinled out that this 
wculd lesult in seme reduction of India’s 
mililaiy exptndiUire. That may or may 
not be. But the proposal, if there is any 
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Ettch before the authorities cannot bo 
considered by us merely or chiefly in its 
financial aspects Whether India remains 
within the British Empire or become* in 
dependent all political parties in India want 
that India shonld have an army consisting 
entirely of Indian privates and Indian 
ofticers This cannot come to pass at once 
But Indians cannot agree to any arrange 
inent which places non or more lormidablo 
obstacles in the way of reaching tho above 
goal The pnp "al under discussion would 
increase tho IJntish garrison in India by 
whatever name it may ho calkd and help 
to make Briti*^!! tnla in India more safely 
antocratic Tho larger tho garrison lo India 
the easier it would be to cow down and 
break the spirit of Indians The object of 
keeping a largo garrison in India is not 
merely to make autocracy safe and profitable 
here Another object is the same as (hat 
of the Singiipore naval base Now Untaioa 
possible or actual enemies are not necessarily 
India e enemies Britain may have reasons 
to anticipate tho hostility of some nation or 
nations Why should India anticipate sinular 
hostility from them and do or allow to be dono 
things which may bring into existence hostile 
feelings against her which do not at 
present exist ? The Singapore naval base 
has been taken by Japan to be a part of 
the preparations against her A really inde 
pendent and rejavenated China would have 
similar snspicions A British Imperial 
garrison stationed in India would also ronso 
similar suspicions and hostility 


One of tho passages in I’rof Sarlar s 
address to which our contemporary drawB- 
atlention i* where ho pleaded for intollec 
loal Swaraj and which runs as follows — 

The intcllectuil remrre tion of Inlia is the 
supremo idcvl ol tho In Ian natioailHt Ana in 
rcalisiDs this ilnt our UQiT,.r3ilios must play tlio 
Icadto- part iliis is a dut^ nhioh they cannot 
any longer ignore without filling to justify their 
cxi&tCQoe in tha chingtxl world of tc^i> They 
mas BO lonzt-rla tlonhed s bools mere work- 
shops for turning out clerks and school masters 
mechanic* and overseers translators an 1 copyisu^ 
Thev must in future add to the worlds stock of 
koowlctUe Thej mast a''hieve intotloctaal Swt- 
de*lii instead of clothing our people » minds with 
gann<*nts imported from Furopo. Is political Swaraj 
po siWe ran Swaraj last if given brothers in a 
country which eternally looks nn to foreiun lands 
for all additions to htiintn knowledge for all new 
discoveries in tn^'diLino an I scicnee for all new 
inventions in the mechanical arts and the nece lo- 
ries of civiliRod life and for cvi.ry leap forward of 
the human mind in its quest of truth 

What Prof Sarkar said and suggested 
IS certainly true and our intellectual 
workers young and old should try their 
utmost to achieve intellectual Swadeshi At 
tho same time those who are striving to- 
acliievo pohltcsl Swaraj may rightly feel that 
they are trying to bring about conditiuus 
which would make the atlaiDiuent of lotellcc- 
tual swaraj more feasible Wo want, not 
merely a few towenng inlellcctual peaks but 
a high intellectoal plateau all round 
Political swaraj makes this more practicable 
than political subjection Intellectual swaraj 
and political swaraj ate to a great extent 
interdependent 


Prof Jaduuath Sarkar s Bombay 
Convocation Address 

JkvsvfeifsMw vSfirihfir^ ,jwwruian?.vjir 

address in Bombay has been very highly 
spoken of in many Bombay popers Thr 
Seriant of India is the latest to eulogise it 
in its issue of August 25 After g ving a 
summary of the speech and driving its lessons 
home it observes — 

Brevity is the soul of wit and we thiak it is 
also the soul of a good addre'-s Judged m Ibis 
BicC '^avkav.s ad-ites-s sbcwld 
tho«e vho tire ns out by long harangues But 
though brief it is pitched m a high key and has 
placed before the alumni as well as the cUizens 
the highest ideal of intellectual development If 
we succeed in givin'* it a concrete shape we shall 
Eccn cel xid cf the inleHectual sterility for which 
our tniveiMties have become bje- words 


Prof Sarkar s Special Calcntta Convocation 
Address 

A special convocation of the Calcutta 
Hiy-vj>i3njtjc' Jytld Jiw> 27ii: 

to confer degrees on the ten graduates who 
are proceeding abroad for farther study 
Addressing them tho Vice Chancellor said — 
lou are getting better chances m life than your 
comrades but at the sa ue time you are undertaking 
header responsibilities than those who are staying 
at home In foreign parts you will be rightly 
regarded as the representatives of this ancient seat 
of leammg kou nave not, therefore the private 
TOdwidiiials freedom to five tne We fhatbe pleaSes. 
y out speech and behaviour your intellectual pro- 
gress and moral character will determine in the 
^ea of the foreigners among whom you will live 
which this University 
wiU be held by them. In your persons your covin 
try your race your former teachers will be on 
trial before foreign judges There will be many 
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products ot other UniTersities, European asd 
American, among whom you will bo thrown and 
with whom you will inevitably stand comparison 
day after day. I know that it is a very heavy 
responsibility for a young man to shoulder. Bnt I 
am confident, that you will nse to the height of 
this appe.al of your country and will never consent 
to shame youi fatherland in your person. Let the 
wisdom of the Calcutta University be justihed of 
her children. 

But It is not only fresh opportunities of life 
that you are gaining by being sent abroad for 
study. It is not merely that you are going to 
stand forth as nnr intellectual representatives m 
foreign lands. Your country has a still greater 
claim on you. It is your duty to acquire those 
arts, those processes, and those branches of human 
knowledge which are not taught in India, or can- 
not at present be taught here to such a high stand- 
ard as m Europe or America Yon will thus be 
like the daring explorers and merchant adventur- 
ers of IGth century England who opened new 
trade relations with far-off lands and brought back 
nch cargoes of hitherto unknown foreign products 
to their native land. In this way you will have 
to enrich and invigorate the intellectual life of 
India and connect her with the ever-moving, ever- 
p^ressmg outer world of thought and invention 
Onr young graduates who go to foreign countries 
inspired by such a spirit and try to live up to 
this ideal are only paying Lack to the land of their 
birth a part ot the debt they owe to her. Their 
foreign travels, when devoted to such an aim. will 
not only benefit them personallv but enrich their 
country also It is only by a constant succession 
ot young, ardent, and patnotic scholars sent abroad 
that we can save India's life and thought from 
being locked up to the placid backwaters of a 
BtationaiT civilisation. 

If India IS to take her rightful place among the 
creators of human thought she must constantly 
know what the other great nations are doing and 
how they are doing It. She 'must know la what 
respects she can become a creditor nation in the 
modem world Her sons trained abroad wilt brine 
this message to her on their return, they will 
natorally be the chief agents of her intellectual 
advince on these modern lines. 

I pray that your hearts may be supported and 
strenathened in the midst of the trials and tempta- 
tions. the hardships and dangers of foreign lands 
by a retlection on the high mission that is for yon 
m the near future. In that mission you have our 
hearty wishes for your success. 

Not merely the ten graduates to whom 
these words of noble and wise advice were 
addressed but all who go abroad for slody 
would do well to follow them. 


Inundations in Vaiions Farts of India 
Parts of Sindh, Bengal, Orissa, Gojsrat, 
Baroda and Kataiawad have been devastated 
by floods. In some areas whole villages bavebeen 
swept away, rendering hundreds of tbonsands 
homeless The loss of cattle and of crops 
has been immense. Men, too, have diedtn 


considerable numbers. In the Bombay 
Presidency the task of giving the kind of 
relief immediately needed has been well 
tackled. The restoration of all cattle lost, the 
rebnilding of houses washed away or damaged 
and the recropptng of fields inundated aro 
tasks of greater difficulty requiring the 
expenditure of more time and money. 
Government must help liberally. 

Bombay has been able to begin the wort 
of relief at once because there is no lack 
of public-spirited and wealthy persons in 
that presidency. The lot of Orissa has been 
differenL Ever since the beginnings of 
British rule, not to go back to an earlier 
period, this province has not been the solo 
nor chief care of any provincial government, 
the result being that it has remained edu- 
cationally and economically backward. That 
it was once prosperous and enlightened is 
evidenced by its architectural remains This 
once prosperous land has been again and 
again hard bit by famine and flooi Both 
Government nod the public should, therefore, 
pay vpecia! and prompt attentiou to its needs. 

The giving of immediate relief is not 
the only problem to be faced. The example 
uf America shows that it is not beyond the 
power of eogineers to prevent devastatlou 
by floods. Neither the British Government 
nor the Indian States concerned shonid adopt 
a non pos$umtt$ attitude. The Bengal Oovern- 
inent has published a report on floods in 
north Bengal with maps, covering n period' 
of half a century, prepared by Prof P. 0. 
Mabalanobis, its late meteorologist. TYe do 
not know whether any remedial steps based 
tbereopon have been taken. Nor do we know 
whether such reports have been prepared for 
other parts of India subject to floods, and 
preventive measures adopted. 


A Useful Maharaja Who Exacts 
Forced Labour 

The following appears in The Daily 
Herald — 

The Jlaharaj.ih of Alwar is a devotee of sport 
year he susvested that Indian panthers might 
be let loose m the H'shlands. and so provide an 
easy eut for people who wanted to depnve these 
beantifut lands of sport Now he is improving tho 
sportinir amenities of Alwar by building a dam at 
Aiabgard. which will provide an improved water 
supply, not for agnenltnral land, bnt for his hunt- 
ing grounds lu tho jungle. Three thousand work- 
inen have ty^en compulsorily recruited for work on 
the dam While on the job they receive no pay 
but free board and lodging. 
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TLe Maliarajah h famous not onk as ft sports- 
mao but as a iavisli cntertsiocr of lua European 

^ Out of the total rcvpnues of Ins cst vto— £337 500 
— n 1925 he spent 1.j2 000 on the entortamment 
of caests £Gj 000 on the uptcop of hia motor cars 
and stables £11 *>^0 on his kitchen The sum 
allotted m th» Budget to education ^^a9 £“7 j JO 
The British Government in India has 
passed a law for the protec'ion of Indian 
ruling princes for various reasons Though 
unintended wo are sure one of its results 
will be the i reservation of the species of 
prince-i to which the 'Maharaja o! Alwar 
belongh The British Government will shino 
hy contrast 

This Maharaja should bo selected next 
Tear to lead the Indian delegation to Iho 
League of Nations so that he may be able to 
declare authoritatively from first hand know* 
ledge that there is no forced labour m India. 


Great Britain’s Transformation in 
Health Matters 

In an editorial note on public health 
problems m Bengal it has been pointed ont 
in the May number of The Calcntla Medical 
Journal what a transformation Great Britain 
has undergone in mattersof health within the 
last fifty years It is stated therein that 
Between 1831 and 1851 epidemics of cholera 
visited this island thrice and people used to ofTer 
prayers to check their progress lust as in India 
now As early as that they found the relationship 
between poverty cum ignoraoce and epidemic 
diseases Up till 1870 the sanitary departraenle 
were concerned mainly with the passing oi necativc 
orders such as do not commit nuisance do not 
keep houses unclean keep the dra ns clean just 
as here now It was the Boyal Sanitary Com 
mission of 1871 which laid down for the first 
time a comprehensive scheme of securing for the 

S ieople a sanitary mmimura of what is necessary 
or civilised social life and pointed out the 
incompleteness of legal enactments and pat a 
stress on the correlation and co ordination of 
various local sanitarv authorities and oreanicatJODS 
This led t ) the passing of the Public ll^th Act 
of 187o This measure and the Flemenlary 
Education Art of 1370 1 ave borne fruit in a single 
generation Between 18“4 and the close of the 
19th century came in quick succession a senes 
of sanitary and legal enactments of a positive 
<haracter— on Ifte pmenhon o/'wer ;>o{fufton and 
protection of water supplies provision of housing 
■accommodation and of isolation hospitals and 
notification and prevention of infectious diseases 
The early part of the next century saw the passing 
of a number of Acts dealing ui(h tmdtcties 
employment of children provision of school meals 
protection of food medical inspection and treatmmt 
of school children pensions for the ag^ widows 
•and orphans the insurance of the adolescent and 


adult flgvlnst sickness (over H nuUiona of people 
were thus insured in 1921) accident end uneinptoj - 
nicnt. housing reform industrial welfare maiemilv 
nurung denti'trj ftod with the prevention of 
BOtne importsnl diseases such as tul'Crtulosis 
mcQtit d(.llcien''y lunacy, IhndnesR venereal 
diseases Within this period of 50 yearn m u 
result of i«r«L%enng work the lorpcMty ot me 
people has increased from JO to ^0 years the 
general mortality has diminished by half them 
fantilc mortality has come down to, ^5 
sand deaths from tulierciilosis have diminished ly 
two*third3 and the sanitary environment (adequate 
nourishing food clean houses and clean Burround- 
ings) has greatly improved 

Iq India Great Bntaln has enjoyed 
supreme power, including tho power of the 
purse for moro than a century It was 
possible for tho British rulers and tho British 
rulers alone to do for British ruled India 
avhnt has been dono for Great Britain during 
tho last fifty jears But they have not done 
it Kovertheless, it is the llndians who aro 
held 6okl> responsiblo for tho backward 
condition of India in sanitary and other 
matters The British factories on tho banks 
of Ibo Ganges are partly responsible for 
river pollution 


Br Gonr’s Criminal Law Amendment Bill 
Tlie LegiMative Assembly has passed Sir 
Han Singh Qour's Criminal Law Araendment 
Dill by 5i votes to 41 in the teeth of 
Ooveroment opposition The Indian Criminal 
Law Amendment Act oI 1908, Part II, popularly 
known as tho Samiti Act, empowered Govern- 
ment to deal with associations declared by 
them to be unlawful Dr Gout’s Bill does 
not seek to take away this power , it only 
seeks to confer on the High Courts jurisdic- 
tion, B8 in all other criminal matters, to 
revise the action of tho eiecutive in declaring 
an association unlawful and to give the right 
of appeal to an aggrieved person The second 
part of the Bill extends the provisions of the 
Habeas Corpus Act to all British subjects in 
I^ndia A similar bill was passed by the 
Legislative Assembly three years ago, but was 
thrown out by the Council of State This, too, 
may have a similar fate Supposing however, 
that sober and wise body passes it. it will 
have to receive the assent oi the Governor 
General Governments opposition is only a 
fresh reminder of the bureaucracy’s love of 
irresponsible and unlimited power, to be 
exercised without duo core and circum'pection 
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Daty on Imported Yarn 
Iq conseqaeoce of the representaliooe 
made by the Bombay Mill-owners’ Association 
the Government of India have revised their 
decision in regard to the cotton indnstry and 
have decided to impose till March 30, 1930 a 
specific duty of one and a half anna per 
pound on all imported yarn unless the Talae 
of the yam exceeds Re t-14 per pound, yarn 
of higher valne being subject to an ndt'nlorem 
duty of 5 percent. The reason given for this 
step and for the time limit is that tho 
Japanese yarn which competes with tho 
Indian is produced by night work of women 
in factories working with double shifts, and 
that the system of night work by doable 
shifts is expected to be stopped by legislation 
in Japan by Match, 1930. 

Onr mill-owners would do well not to 
depend solely or chiefly on import duties. 
boDoties and the like They sbonld depend 
more on improved raaohioery, and the in* 
creased efTcleacy of labour prodoced by 
edoeatioQ and better oondtUons of living. 


Indian Representation on the East 
African Commission 

In Africa as in every other contioent and 
coaotry tho wolfaro cf the indigenous lo* 
habitants, to be secnrod by their own self-role, 
should be the object of all lovers of humanity. 
But in all subject countries the setdsh and 
hypocritical masters pretend to be eternal 
trustees and seek to keep the iodigenons in- 
habitants in perpetual servitude. East Africa 
is no exception to this rule. 

The Kenya White Paper of 1923 admitted 
the “paramount duty of trusteeship” of the 
natives and laid down that this doty “will 
continne as in the past to be carried oat 
under tlie Secretary of State for tbe Colonies 
by the agents of the Imperial Covernment and 
by them alone” It was added that tbe 
British Government were ‘‘onable to delegate 
or share this trust with any one else” 

“Eenya is an African territory and his ilajeaty’s 
Government think it necessary definitely to record 
their considered opinion that tbe mteresls of the 
African natives mast be paramount, and that if 
and when tfiose interests and the interests of Uie 
immiCTant races shon d conflict, the former shnnid 
prevail.” 

This policy is going to be changed. 
The new policy proposed to be adopted was 
outlined in tbe course of the recent debate 


in the Ilonse of Commons on the subject of 
East Africa. Self-government for East Africa 
is to be self-government only for the whites. 
The Africans are to be under thoir “trustee- 
ship” for ever. This is clear from the 
following extract from the speech of Mr. 
Amery, Secretary of State for the Colonies : 

All that is laid down in this ,Whilo Paper, and 
all that constilutos any modification of the under- 
lying principle oE the White Paper of I9i3, is that 
we there expheUv reject tho idea of white and 
black diarchy and atTirm th.at progress towards 
eelf-goverameat on the part etl the white eomma- 
nity dooa mean, mast mean and ouzht to mean, an 
assocutioa with the black community in tho 
sense of trusteeship to tbe weaker and moro 
numerons part of the population. 

This means in plain langnage that the 
East African natives are to remain serfs in 
perpetuity to their white masters and that 
the lot of the Indian settlers, who were tbe 
makers of East Africa and who far out- 
number tbe whites, ts to be littU better. 

Under the circumstances, Mr. K, C Roy 
did well to impress on tbe Goveromeot on 
tbe first day of tbe corrent session of tbe 
Assembly tbe urgency of securing proper 
and adequate representation of Indians on 
tbe proposed East African Commission, 


“Freedom” for the Calcutta University 
There can be no question that so long as 
Sir Asbutosh Mokherjee lived he on most 
occasions of conflict with the bureaucracy 
fought for bis own freedom to do what he 
liked in the Calcutta University with tho 
help of bis self-effacing colleagnes and follow- 
ers It is, therefore, qnite proper, of course, to 
enumerate again and again all tbedistiognished 
men who were tools in his hands as sturdy 
lovers of academic freedom ! We do not 
know whether those who are food of repeated- 
ly exploiting an eoumeration of their names 
are doing so with their consent. It would be 
quite easy for us to show up their indepen- 
dence Bnt we do not like to expose 
anybody until we are sure that hg claims 
to have been a worshipper of freedom during 
the regime and life-time of Sir Asutosh 
Mukherji. 

The Swarajist movement professes to be a 
branch of tho Kon-co-operation movement. 
This movement songht to destroy the prevailing 
system of University and school education. 
But for _a long time past Swarajists have 
been claiming, in combination with the 
Mukherjeo-BaDerji clique, to be tho defenders- 
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of the University against Professor Jadnnath 
Sarkar who has spent his whole life from 
youth upwards in ptotnotiog the causes of 
education learning and research It is only 
fitting that plagiarists should join this nn 
holy alliance Some plagiarists whom w© 
had thoroiiglly e-rposed in Ptabasi by 
means of photographic facsimiles and other 
means implored us not to expose them 
further So we did not expose them in The 
ModetnEcuew in the same way thinking 
that they were penitent and would behave 
well in future But it was misplaced leniency 
The organ of this unholy alliance has 
stated more thau once that Sir Asotosh 
llukherji and Mr G K Gokhale acted 
together in opposing Lord Carzons Univer 
Act This is not true. Sir Asutosh voted 
for the measure and Mr Gokhale against 
it Neither is it true that Sit Asotosh 
did not indulge in adulation of the British 
Government or the representatives of the 
Btihsh power when it was necessary ^or 
him to do so This has been shown to our 
last March number That he was also guilty 
of carrying out the unjust behests of the 
Government will appear ftom the following 
well known facts mentioned by 2ke Bengalee — 
Now it 13 given oat lo all sencusness that 
from I90G to IPUthe Government failed toironose 
its will on the deta led admmistrat on of the Uni 
vers ty — 190C— ti—Vfaa not that the period o! 
Swadeshi agititiOQ and was it not the bme when 
the Oovernmeat was enforcing its will upon the 
Syndicate 7 Was this not the period when «o the 
e iffgeabon of the Gov^Tnmeot Mr Ensbna Kumar 
^litia, 3Ir Lalit itiohan Das and Mr Jitendralal 
Banneriee were removed from the Citv and the 
Ripon Collesea under pressure from the Syndicate? 
That 13 not perhaps a detail of admmistratioa 


It goes against our gram to write 
against a dead man Bat some people would 
leave us no option 

It is very often assumed that the critics 
of the Mukheru BaneTji clique are suppoiters 
of the Government Our motto has always 
been Plague on both your houses The 
official wire pulling which Mr ‘Wordsworth 
exposed was exactly of the same character as 
the methods adopted by the aforesaid dique 


ZagWul Pasha 

In /agVilnl Pasha the world has lost one 
of its foremost fighters for freedom He 
bad done and sufTered much for the freedom 
of Egypt IBs spirit wiU animate his 
colleagues and followers and futuie genera 



Outrages on Women in Bengal 
The Bengali weekly has now- 

brought its hits and statistics of outrages 
OD women in Bengal during the la^t 
five Bengali years to a close and given a 
summary distnct by district It shows that 
such outrages have gone on steadily increas 
log year after year Some figures from this 
summary are given below The years (B S ) 
are of the Bengali era 


District 


Calcutta 
24 Parganas 
Nadia 

'Muishidabad 


Khulna 

Howra 

llushh 

Burdwau 

Midoapoie 

Bitbhum. 

Bankura 

Kaishalu 

Fabna 

Bo^ 

Baojrpur 

Dmaipur 


Number of Outraaes in the year 
13‘>9 1330 idSl 1S32 1333 Total 


0 0 19 20 


39 88 
32 71 
24 40 


10 10 
4 16 
6 11 
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District 


Jilpaisuri 

Darjilmz 

JtyraensiDgh 

Dacca 


Chittagong 

Sylhel 


ITnmbcr of Outrages in the year 
1329 1330 1331 1332 1333 Total 



Only those cases have been enumerated 
which obtained publicity. These are a small 
fraction Cl! the whole number. There werenumer- 
ons other cases which were not published or 
were hushed up for fear of social obloquy 
or of reprisals by ruffians. 

That outrages on women have been on 
the increase cannot be doubted. It may be 
that more eases are at present reported and 
brought before the law-courts than before 
owing to increased public vigilance. But 
this caonot account for all the increase The 
men of Bengal are not becoming inereosingly 
cowardly and thus indirectly encouragiog 
these outTagea. The indifletence ot the 
Government to the need of special efTorts 
to cope with the evil has, no doubt, encoura- 
ged brutal ruSaus to victimise numerous 
uumariled, Tnariied and widowed girls and 
women. There is reason to believe that 
there are organised gangs who carry on this 
sort of diabolical work. 


fares which it shall bo lawful for the owner of 
inland steam vessels to charge for the conveyance 
of goods and passengers." 

Advisory CoinuTTEES. 

"54 B The local Government mav make rules 
for the aopomtment of Advisory Committees to 
advise the owner of an inland steam vessel on 
questions affecting the interests of passengers and 
may prescribe by rules the coastitution and funo- 
tiona of such committees.” 

The extreme urgency and necessity of 
having the above bill enacted can hardly be 
expressed by its laconic paragraphs. Thero 
is more in it than meets the eye of a 
reader who is more conversant with the 
history of this bill. 

For many vears the people of Bengal 
have been suffering from the extortionate 
and unsympathetic manner in which the 
River Steam Navigation Co. Ltd and the 
India General Navigation Co. Ltd. have 
been dealtog with their passengers. As 
late as 1921 Manlvi A H Wazir AH 
raised before the Bengal Legislative Connell 
the qnestioo of forcing these cotnpauies to 
rednee fares and provide waiting rooms at all 
stations He pointed out how even m some 
of the most nayipg stations the Companies 
had provided no waiting rooms. These 
Steamer Companies were also charging too 
high a fare in many cases, pinning their faith 
on the strength of their monopoly. The 
Coropaoiev were also in the habit of raising 
their fares every now and then, and that 
without any reference to justice or fair 
dealing E- g. take the following changes : 


Inland Steamer Companies in Bengal 

Among the Bills notice for the intro- 
dnetion of which during the current session of 
the Legislative Assembly has been duly given, 
we find the fallowing bill which is to be 
introduced by Str. Khitub Chandra Neogy 
M. L A : 

To AiTEXD Tin: Isi.u«n Stevm Vessels Act 1 
or 1917 

, 1. VTiereas it is expedient to amend the 
Inland S'wm Vessels Act, 19l7.it is hereby 
•enacted as follows 

, SnORT iniX ASP ComtESCEIIEfT 

(1) This Act may he called the inland Steam 
Vessels (Amendment) Act. 1927, 

1'2) It shall come into force on the Rrst day ol 
J.arnarv. 1£>->S. 

2. In chapter _VI after section 54 the following 
sections shill be inserted, namely : 

MAXiami ASP Jicranm rREioms axd tars to 

4 PI. nXFD 

o4 A. The .Governcr-Ueneral in Coonen may 
by notmcation in the Gazette of India prescribe 
the misimum and mmitoctni rates of freumte amd 


Fare from 1913 1914 1918 1921 

Binsal to Ra. as. p. Rs as. p. Rs. as. p. as p, 
Chittaimas I 13 0 1 14 0 2 2 0 2 13 0 
lladanpQt 0 12 0 0 14 03 10 246 

The above conclusively proves that the 
Companies were guided by no principles in 
G-xiog fares. 

The Hoa’ble Ifr. Kerr, the then member in 
charge of the Department of Commerce, 
astounded the Council by saying in the 
course of the discussion ; 

"We have no more power to compel tho Steamer 
Companies to provide waiting rooms or to redace 
their fares, than we have the power to Compel 
Messre. \initeaway Laidlaw and Co. to provide 
waitins rooms tor their Castomers or to sell their 
goods at certain prices. 

A hopelessly foolish remark to mate in 
connection with a public utility service affect- 
ing a population of several nuUions. Could the 
bonTile member say why Railway Companies 
felt bound to provide waiting rooms for 
their passengers ? 
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Other matters connected with the doings ol 
the monopolist companies show that where 
they have constructed waiting rooms the 
money has mostly come from District Boards 
and similar public bodies The constmction 
of the Gabkhan BbaramKhal.a canal excavated 
at a cost of over 7 lacs paid from 
provincial revenues which reduced the 
distance between many of the stations 
served by these Steamer Companies, led to 
no redaction of fares , rather the Companies 
forgot even to show the reduced mileages 
on their tickets A test case was made to 
establish the fraud involved in this and the 
decree went against the Companies The 
Steamers run by the Companies are mostly 
obsolete and constructed in the eighties and 
nineties of the last century The result of 
all this is that the people of Bengal are 
being made to suffer untold misery so that 
the Companies may make great profit And 
they are making it The Goveromeot of 
Bengal having expressed their inability to do 
anything in the matter, Mr Neogy is taking 
the appeal to the Assembly Whether he 
will succeed in bis attempt to redress long- 
standing pnblic grievances against Companies 
who have powetfnl friends, remains to be 
seen 

Welcome to Mr C. F. Andrews 
Along with the rest of oar coantrymen 
we extend a cordial welcome to Mr C F 
Andrews on his retnrn to the land of his 
adoption after his most strenuous labours 
in South Afiica on behalf of the Indian 
settlers of that country He has done his 
work all along with great tact and chanty 
and faith in God and in human nature 


Execution of Sacco and Vanzetti 
The execution in America of the Italian 
emigrant labourers Sacco and Yanzetti 
seven years after their arrest on a charge 
of rauider and after a most protracted trial 
has created a great sensation all over the 
world. It IS not their fellow labourers, 
fellow socialists or fellow communists alone 
who believe in their innocence or at least 
doubt if there was sufBcient evidence to 
convict them , numerous other people, 
entirely unconnected with any kind of labour 
movement, are not convinced that they were 
gnilty of the enme of which they were 
accused In any case, they had been kept 


in pnson for so many years after convic- 
tion, IB suspense ns to their uUimats fate, 
that it would not have been cheating justice 
of her dues if they had not been executed 


Women’s Demand for Modification of 
Hindu Law of Inheritance 
At the Dacca Young Men’s Conference 
Sfiss Sakuntala Chaudfiuri moved a resolu 
tion urging necessary alteration m the Hindn 
law of Dayahhaga which denies to Hindu 
women a legal right to their paternal pro- 
perty The resolution was lost by a small 
majority Miss Chaudhnn was right in her 
diagnosis that this denial of the right to a 
share of paternal property was one of the 
causes of the regrettable dowry or “bride- 
groom price” system 

Raja Rammohan Roy has shown in his 
paper on Hindu woasa’s right to property 
that *some ancient codes of Hindu law have 
assigned to women a share of ancestral pro- 
perty and of the hnsbaod’s property 
Women and men who are advocates of 
women’s rights should read this paper, and 
carry on an agitation until this oncient right 
IS recognised 


Investiture of the Maharaja of Tripura 
In onr boyhood we used to read of a 
country called Svadhtn Tripnra” or In- 
dependent Tripura. Even then no doubt 
if it came to fighting for preserving his 
ludepeodence the Maharaja would not have 
been lo aposition to do so But in Europe and 
America there are a good many independent 
countries the population of which is less 
than many of our districts Yet their 
powerful neighbours have not deprived 
them of their independence It is different 
in India Within the life time of two gene- 
rations or so Bhutan and Sikkim and Tripura 
have lost their independence, not as the 
result of defeat in war but on account of 
peaceful pressure Hence the Indian pnblic 
have had to read the news of the recent 
investiture of the Maharaja of Tripura by the 
Governor of Bengal 


Women Prisoners in Bengal 
Accorfing to the Bengal Jail Adminis 
Ruport for 1926, during that year 
4-0 women were directly admitted to jails 
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from Court Of these 234 vrere Hindus, 117 
Jlahomedans and 11 Christians, and 68 be- 
longed to all other classes. As llnsalmans 
form the majority of the inhabitants of Beo^l, 
the fact that their female convict population 
is half that of the Hindu female convict popn- 
latiOD is a matter for satisfaction. It is due in 
part to the stricter observance of the purdah 
by lluslims. The Hindu community should 
seriously inquire into the causes which have 
sent such a disproportionately large number 
of their women to jail. It is no consolation 
that in "Western countries the proportion of 
female convicts is larger. 


Male Prisoners in Bengal 
Of the male convicts 12126 were lluha- 
rmnadans and 8G1G were Hindns and Sikhs. 
In proportion to population the Musalmaos 
were found to be more criminally inclined 
than tbe Hindns. 

Taking both male and female convicts. 
6606 per cent were Muhammadans and 4068 
Hindns. their percentages io the general 
population being 53.53 and 43.72 respectively 


Prof. Taraporewala’s Heappoiotment 
The question of tbe re*appoinfment of 
Professor TaraporewaJa as Professor of com- 
parative philology for a period of three years 
gave rise to a lively discussion at a recent 
meeting of the Calcutta University Senate. 
We desire to notice a few points that arose 
in the course of the discussion. We gather 
from what various speakers said that the idea 
of doing without the professor’s service’*, at 
any rate for one year, arose because there 
were few or no students in his class, and 
because tbe financial condition of tbe univer- 
sity IS unsatisfactory. That the financial 
condition of the university is nnsaUsfactoiy. 
is indisputable, and therefore in the abstract 
it has the right to abolish any chair that it 
thinks necescary and justifiable. But coacfs- 
tency should be observed in doing so. We 
will not refer to any person who is no longer 
a Profeesor. Bat there are Professors who, 
from the date of their appointment, have 
never had a class and have never taught a 
single student, and, in fact, the subjects they 
profess do not form parts of university 
corncnla Why were they appointed and re- 
appointed? A merely technical answer will 
not do. An impecunious university cannot 


afiord to throw away thousands of rupees for 
such chairs. Professor Taraporewala is, we 
beliere, the only man in our university who 
knows both Sanskrit and Avestau philology, 
as well as European philology. If in any 
year there be no students in bis comparative 
philology class, his services can be utilized 
in other ways, as he is a versatile scholar. 
But the other professors wo speak of have 
not been and cannot be made useful in this 
way. — Wo should add that Prof. Jadunath 
Sarkar is not the man respoosiblo for their 
appointment and ro-appoiotment 

Df. Howells said- “They should bo care- 
ful lest it might be interpreted elsewhero 
that there was no room for a non-Bengali 
scholar in the Calcutta University.” Dr. B. C. 
Roy rightly repudiated the suggestion on 
behalf of the University. Thereupon Dr. 
Howells said ‘T never suggested anything 
of the kind. I only said that we should be 
careful lest it be misinterpreted." Dr. 
Howells may not have suggested any such 
thing, but the mere mentios of such a thing 
was mischievous and unnecessary. Tbe 
(otlowiDg most important chairs are occupied 
bv noo-Bengaliv, proving that the Calcutta 
University does not discrimiuate against 
non-Bengalis Tagore Law Professorship, 
Dinsbaw Fardnoji Mulla; George V Professor- 
ship of Philosophy. S Radbakrishnan ; 
Ilardioge Professorship of Higher Mathematics, 
Gaoesh Pra«nd, Carmichael Professorship 
of Aucient History and Culture. D R. Bhan- 
darkar; Sir Tarakoath Professorship of 
Physics. C. V. Raman , Sir Rashbehary Qhose 
Professorship of Botany, S P. Agharkar; 
Professorship of Comparative Philology, I.J.S. 
Taraporewala It is needless to mention the 
names of non-Bengali lecturers and readers. 


Temporary I. M S Recruitment in 
England 

British doctors are being appointed 
temporarily to the I. M. S. on lavish scales 
of pay and gratuities. Equally qualified 
and better qualified Indian doctors can bo 
had for more moderate salaries. But their 
claims are overlooked, obviously on racial 
grounds, British I. 0. S. men want British 
doctors and so their racial selfishness and 
prejudice must be respected ! The excuse 
is that as the Leo Commission’s recommenda- 
tions re the I. M. 8. have not yet been 
disposed of, it is necessary to make these 
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appoinlments But why oonU not the iii- 
commendations bo disposed of cipeditioosiy, 
and why could not highly qaalified Indian 
doctors be given these temporary appoint- 
ments ? 


Women Degree-holders in Madras 

At the annual convocation of the Madras 
University Professor Dewan Bahadur K 
Ramunni ‘Menon said in the course of his 
address — 

The Midns University had more than 500 
womeo first dt.gree IvoMeie on ifa rolls about forty 
p^r crnt of whom were further qualified for leach- 
ing lie l>elie\cd Sladras was the firsjt province 
in India in the progress ot female educatioo- 

Other provinces should emnJato the 

example of Madras 

An Indian Going With An Arctic 
Ilzpeditioo 

Mr Sharat Eumar Roy, assistant Curator 
of Invertebrate Paleontology of the Field 
Museum of Katural History of Chicago, and 
formerly a member of the scientific staff 
of the Few York state museum m Albany, 
has been selected as one of (he members 
c4 the Rawson-MacMillan Arctic ©zpediUon 
of the Field Museum « 

This expedition, which is under the 
leadership of Commander Donald B MacMillan, 
a widely known Arctic explorer, was to 
leave Wiscasset, Me, U S A, on the 25tb 
June last for a fifteeo months’ trip 

The two ships of the party were to move to 
Sidney, Fova Scotia, for additional supplies , 
thence they were to proceed to Battle harbor, 
Labrador, and up the coast to Kowfc From 
there one ot the ships will go on alone to 
Baffin Land entering Frobisher bay and 
Cumberland gulf, the coasts of which have 
been but little or never explored 

The party will operate from a base at 
Fain, an Eskimo village ou the coast of 
Labrador, where it will set up winter head- 
quarters and establish a scientific station 
It will collect specimens of plants, fossils, 
fish, animals and birds of the Arctic and 
in the winter wiU penetrate the lotenor 
of Labrador and stay several months with 
tbo Kaskapis, the most northerly of Algon- 
quin Indians 

Mr Roy, who has the degrees of bachelor 
of arts and master of science is a member 
of Sigma XI Paleontological Society of 
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America, the Aracnem Society for the 
Advancemont of Science, Theta Delta Pi 



Mr Sharat Eumar Ray 

and Kappa Epsilon Pi, He is a post graduate 
researob student at the University of 
Chicago 

The Proposed Secondary Board ot Education 

Hiere has been some controversy m the 
papers on the subject of the proposed 
secondary Board of Education for Bengal It 
should he an independent body Admittedly 
it cannot be entirely independent of the 
Government , but Government should have a 
voice only as it has a voice, say, m the 
affaiTB of the Calcutta Municipality or in 
those of the Allahabad University The majority 
of its members should be elected non oflicials, 
a fraction of them being teacher^ The 
Calcutta University should be represented in 
it by some elected non official Fellows The 
Bengal Government should be represented by 
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a small minority of nominated men. most of 
them preferably non-officials. The rules 
shoold be so framed as not to enable the 
Board to arbitrarily rednce the number of 
secondary schools and of undergraduates. Its 
public eramlnatioDS should be under the 
control of the Calcutta Unirersity, which 
should bedemocratised alorgwith the formation 
of the Secondary Board. 


Hindus on the Frontier 
That numerous Hindus living in the 
'V-'W. Frontier area have been compelled by 
their numerically superior fanatical Mnslim 
neighbours by threats to leave their hearths 
and homes and property and that much, if 
not most or all, of their property has been 
ja^fo-ized, is an undoubted fact. Other out- 
rages h-ave al‘50 been committed. Under the 
guidance of fanatical mullahs these frontiers- 
men have found a short cut to prosperity in 
this world and salvation in the nest We 
have no knowledge and experience of the 
nest world ; we have some, of the affairs of 
this worid. Savagery and robbery cannot 
bring enduring prosperity to any coromnmty. 
We are aware that success in predatory ex- 
ploits on the ioteruational scale, though 
morally reprehensible, pay for some time. 
Bat those who adopt such wicked methods 
against their village, town aud district 
neighbonrs only write themselves down as 
both fools and savages 

It was officially declared that the lodiaa 
contingent was sent to China for the protec- 
tion of Indians in that country. Ko cootio- 
gent needed to cross the seas to protect cis- 
Frontier and trans-Frontier Hindus the 
battalions and regiments have been there all 
along Did Government mobilise or Ihrealeu 
to mobilise them for tbe protection ol the 
Hindus? Did it take any other step for the 
same purpose? II not, why not? 


Maulri Leakat Husain on the Causes of 
Communal Strife 

ilaulvi Leakat Husain, ’an orthodox and 
sincere Musalman. has been all allong a 
staunch nationalist advocate of fnendsbip 
between all castes and creeds and of joint 
endeavour for cur coininoD good Recently 
he has tried to produce Hiodu-Mo«Iem 
amity by pointing out the causes of conflict 
and suggesting cures thereof. This attempt 


of his, like all his previous endeavours, is 
entirely praiseworthy. 

Out conviction is, and this has been 
admitted by Muslims who hare read the 
Quran, that music before mosques has not 
been prohibited therein It is not at all a 
religious qnestion. Apart from the fact that 
in the past mosic has been played by Hindus 
before numerous mosques without objection, 
the Mnsalmans themselves do so and have 
always done so. And they do not object to 
British martial mnsic played before mosques. 
Maulvi Leakat Hnsaio has pointed out that 
when on one occasion the prophet Muhammad 
was engaged in prayer in a mosque with 
some of his followers, a hawker passed along 
the road in front making a terrific noise 
with some sort of music The prophet did 
not forbid him to do so. but went on with 
bis devotions It is not piety, according to 
Islam or any other religion, to break the 
heads of people who pass along public 
highways playing music before houses of wor- 
ship. Nor IS it anything but wickedoess 
to iDteotionally disturb people in their acts 
of devotioD 

Wo would not insist on stopping or 
allowiDg music before mosques by legislation 
or executive order. It is not only a religions 
but a secular civic right to pass in procession 
with music along public tborougtares. People 
should not be deprived of this right. Noise 
of alt kiods, not merely tbe music of Hindus, 
in front of nil bouses of worship, not merely 
of mosques, may be prevented or minimised 
by mutual fnendly understanding If that 
cannot be done, we deserve to slavishly 
obey tbe orders of foreigners, now leaning 
to tbis side, now to that. 

Some Muslims object to Hindus carrying 
the images of their gods and goddesses along 
roads in front of mosques. They should 
remember, a modern State is not an Islamic 
theocracy ; it must protect all in the exer- 
nt thkv: tri teA'-swiv, 

which are not inhuman, immoral or criminiiL 
They should also remember that the carrying 
of laxias and other things by Musbms is 
also idolatrous. 

As regards cow-killing, Hindus most 
tolerate it. Mnsalmans have as much right 
to sacrifice cattle as Hindus have to sacrifice 
bUSaloes and goats. We would impose ou 
both Hindu and Jfoshm animal sacrifices 
only those restiictions which are imposed 
on the slaughter of animals in civilized coua- 
tries where pigs, cattle, sheep, goats, eta. 
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are slanghtered alike The slaughter of 
aniiD'ds IS a gruesome sight It ought not 
to be done in public either by Hindus or 
by Hnslims Humanity public decency and 
■'anitatioo make it necessary that it should 
be done in places screened from the gaze of 
pas«ets by This priuciple is observed in 
Europe and America It should he observed in 
India too For economic reasons the slaughter 
oi prime cattle should be prevented Hindus 
and Muslims should co operate to do so 

Shuddbi and Sangatban stand on tbe same 
footing as tabligb and tanzim 


Dr Ansari’s views on the present 
situation 

In the course of an interv ew to the 
Associated Pres=, Dr Ansari summed up his 
views on the present politica,! situatiou as 
followa 

I unre tliat all our enersies and resources 
should he conoeotrated on hzhtiog the enecnv 
residing ins de our ov.n body viz commoual and 
political discord I beseech Hindus and Slussal 
mans to cease fratricidal warfare and sett e the 
communal quest oo without narrowness and bigotry 
I appeal to all those tv ho still do ire to go to the 
Councils to frankly confess that they are Co*ope> 
rators to sink, their differences their quarrels and 
to form one united popular party 

I cordially invite all communities and all poll 
tical parties to jom the National orsanisatioo lo a 
tody m order to strensthen ii and make v. truly 
representative and national I plead the cause of 
Labour which has been shametally neglected bj us 
so far and lastly I advise the speedy preparation 
ot the future Canstitution of India. 

Whether the making of this proDounce 
ment after most provincial congress 
committees had declared themselves lo favour 
of Dr Ansaris election to the congress 
presidential chair was a deliberate stroke 
of policy we cannot say Bat jt is 
cer^rn tiist tl Ars vrews had been 
known beforehand some of his supporters 
in the provinces would not have voted for 
him 

We do not find anything objectionable 
in his viowo though in detail we would not 
say all that he has said, and in the way be 
has done so 

Ho contmnes lo be a believer m Non 
co-opcration He «ays “Wo must realise 


that we have failed , and that from being 
OD the crest of the wave as we were daring 
the height of Non oo operation we are to- 
day in the lowest depths of a trough ” Bat 
he declares all the same — 

I feel as certain as ever that apart from any 
very extraordinary and unexpected occurrences we 
shall win back our freedom only by self discipline 
self organisation and self help and through a move- 
ment in which we would be obliged to resort to 
dir^ action in some shape or form 
Oar feelings arc similar 


Sit R N Mukherji on Co operation 
When Sit Eajendranath Mukherji speaks 
on any movement which requires business 
capacity and solvency to carry to a success 
ful issue he has the right to be heard In 
his recent pronouncement on the Co operative 
movement in Bengal he pointed out that 
the Ihiogs from which at present the ptovinc® 
IS soS'eneg and which make it imperative 
to push on Co operation are ezactly the 
things which stand in the way of the spread 
and coDSolidatioQ of the movement Bengal 
sufTers from poverty indebtedness and 
illiteracy These stand in the way of 
the spread of the movement But it is mainly 
CO operation which can pull Bengal out of 
the slough of despond Sir Rajendranath 
pointed out how the peasants of Germany 
and Ireland have got rid of their indebted 
cooditioB by recourse to ci operation and 
how Italy has fought illiteracy with the same 
weapon 

Ue wants our villages to be made centres 
of the movement. In his opinion all the 
villagers should become membets of the 
village CO operative societies which should 
6e aafoQomous m their own internal affairs, 
as far as maj be practicable 

Ihe CO operative movement is at present 
nnder official guidance and control It 
should be democratized But any attempt 
which may have to bo made m that direction 
mu^t be made by men whose honesty and 
solvency ace unquestionable and whose busi- 
ness capacity bas been proved by successful 
work in other directions 



INBIA’S WOMANHOOI) 

iTews and Portraits 

Ml'S Snra-i Rat. daoghter of the late Dr. candidates— SnniATi Mata DEct and 
Paresh Ranjan Kay has, as annonnced TTbsiilv Dedi— sought the suUrage ot t 

before, topped the list of successful 

candidates (first class first) in the Allahahad 

3L Sa (pterions) examination in Chemistry. . _ 

Miss Kay’s acadm\o ^ 

special mention in view of the fact that 

a very few girl slndents in this country go » > 

in for science degrees. . .-Ki-; k'.. 



Mrs. Asbt:t:axa Debi, daughter of the late 
Prof. Hiralal Sanyal of the Calcntta Dnirersity 
Iaw College has passed the last B A. examina^ 
tion of the Calcntta University with high 
second class Ilonotirs in English. She did 
well at the JIatricolation and Intermediate 
Examinations. Much credit is doe to her 
because she has been able to prosecute her 
studies even after entering married life. 

Althongh the citizens of Calcntta enjoy the 
privilege of electing women councillors to the 
Mnnicipal Corporation yet it is regrettable that 
not a single lady has been elected to that 
body as yat. At the last election two lady 



Mrs. Anna Thomas 
Snpdu Maternity Dept. Madora 
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raoM iHE PiLoma from Iswi. 
(Translated from the Original Bengali) 


1 

In a dim distant Dorecorded age 
we had met, thoa and I.— 

TV'hea my speech became tangled in thine 
and my life in tby life. 

The East Wind bad carried tby beckoning call 
thioogh an noseen path of the air 
to a distant son-lit shore 

fanned by the coconnt leaves. 

It blended ivith the conch-shell sonnd 

that rose in worship at the sbrioes 
by the sacred waters of the Ganges. 

The great God Tishno spoke to me. 

and spoke Uma, the ten-armed Goddess: 

“Make ready thy boat, carry the rites of oor worship 
across the nnknown sea”. 

The Ganges stretched her arm to the eastern ocean 
in a flow of majestic gestnre. 

From the heavens spoke to me two mighty Tolces — 

the one that bad snug of Rama's glory of sorrow 
sod the other of Arjnna’s triumphant arm, — 
urging me to bear along the waves 

their epic lines to the eastern islands ; 
and the heart of my land marmnred to me its hope 
that it might build its nest of love 
in a far-away land of its dream. 

n 

The morning came ; my boat danced on the dark bine water, 
her white sails proud of the favoar of a friendly breeze. 

She kissed tby shore, a stir ran athwart thy sky, 

and the green veil Quttered on the breast of the Nymph of tby 

woodland. 
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We met in the shnde of the night fall, 
in the dark, hoars of the earth , 
the still erening was looched to its depth 

by the blessings of the Seren Holy Stars of Wisdom 
The night waned, and Dawn scattered her prodigal gold 
on the path of oar meeting 
along which the two companion sonls 

combined their jonmey throogh ages 
among a crowd of gigantic visions 


III 

The time wore on the dark night came npon ns, 
and wo knew not each other 
The scat we shared was boned under the Dost 
raised by Time’s chariot wheels 
By the receding flood of oblivion I was borne back 
to toy own lonely shore — 
my hands bare my mind langorous with sleep 
The «oa before ray house remained domb 

of the mystery of a meeting it bad witnessed, 
and tho garrulons Ganges spoke not to mo 

of a hidden long track to her other sacred haant. 


IV 

Thy call reaches me once again 

across hundreds of speechless years 
I come to theo. look m thino eyes 

and seem to see thero tho light of the wonder 
at our first mectiog in Ihy forest glade, 
of tho gladness of a promise 
When Wo tied goldto threads of kinship 
round each other’s wnst 

Tliat ancient token, grown pale 

has not yet slifped off thy right arm, 
and our wayfaring path of old 

lies strewn with the rernnaots of my speech 
They lielp mo to retrace ror way lo tho inner chamber of thy life 
where still tho light is Imrniog that wo kindled together 
on Iho forgotten evening of oar union 

Remember me even as I remember thy face, 
ami recognise in me as thine own, 
the old that has been lost, to be regained and made new 
RaUvla 

August 21. IfiCT 


nvmNnnAXATii taooiii; 



• WHEN SHOULD INDIA HAVE SELF-RULE ? 


By the Rev. Dr. 


O NE of the most remarkable groups of men 
known to modern history was that com- 
pany of patriots in America in 1776 who 
threw off the British yoke and launched the 
United States as a new and free nabon in 
the world. If they had waited for freedom 
until their British masters had educated them 
for it and pronounced them fit, they would 
have waited until doomsday. 

England long tried the short-sighted, im- 
perialistic policy of holding Canada under 
close domination, treating her people like 
ehildfea sa&hle to taio care of tbemseires, 
jnst as she is treating India, and withhold- 
ing from them the self-government that they 
wanted, while she went on with her exas- 
parating plan of putting them off with 
promises and pretending to educate them for 
'‘freedom" instead of giving freedom. Like 
any other self-respectiog people they chafed, 
protested and rebelled, and Eogland would 
have lost them, as she bad lost her American 
colonies at the Sooth, had not Lord Durham, 
who w&s seat to Canada to look into maUers, 
returned borne with a report which shocked 
the British Government into sense, and 
caused it to grant to the Canadian people, 
practically at once, a very snbstantial quantum 
of real self-govemmenL 

Japan did not require to be educated for 
freedom and self-role by a foreign power. 
Siam did not. Tet both nations are making 
fine progiess, and are loling themselves well 
Tnrkey has at last got for herself a 
government that gives every evidence of 
being strong, well organised, and enlightened. 
Ber long delay was caused by foreign domi- 
nations and tyrannies. With relief from 
foreign control, and with freedom to manage 
her own afiahs, she is taking her place by 
the side of the most progressive nations of 
the world. 

All the South American peoples have 
created for themselves governments that are 
reasonably good, some of them very good; 
and all have done it themselves with no 
domination or training by foreigners. T^hile 
they were under Spain and Portcga! their 
governments were abominable. Under self- 
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•kale they are steadily approximating the 
best 

The woes of China have come almost 
wholly from foreign nations forcing opium 
Upon her, robbing her of her best sea-ports 
and large areas of her territory, depriving 
her of her customs and dominating her in a 
Score of ways. If she had been let alone to 
adjust herself to the conditions of the modern 
World in her own way and under her own 
leadership, as Japan was, there is every 
reason to believe that today we should have 
Seen a peaceto? and prosperous Chiaa, aat 
quite so far advanced as Japan, but progress- 
ing steadily and on the whole wisely, and 
<>ccupyjog a place in the world little leas 
Important than those of the great nations of 
Europe and America. 

One of the most remarkable aoblsvements 
of the modern world is the progress made 
by the negroes in America since their eman- 
eipatioD ID Suppose that instead of 

freeing the slaves at once and setting them 
at once to the task of walking on theix own 
legs, we bad said as the British sa; of the 
People of India ' “No, hot now. We must go 
alow. Some time, after many years, it may 
do to free them ; but we must keep them 
where they are for a long time and let their 
toasters, overseers and slave-drivers train 
them for freedom. As soon as we think they 
are fit to govern themselves we will grant 
tbem their liberty would they have been 
free today ? Or in a thousand years ? 

How long would it take a child, kept on 
crutches, to learn to walk, inn and perform 
with vigor on its legs ? How long would it 
take a person kept out of the water to learn 
to swim? Of what valne is training received 
Irooi masters who look down upon those 
being trained as inferiors and virtual serfs 
because their colour is brown ? Instead of 
the people of India needing more training 
from the British, the fact is, they bare had 
tax too much such training already. What 
they need is to get on to their own feet, 
Stand up as men and train themselves. The 
tooro training they get from lords and 
toasters the weaker they will be, and the 
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the results of the voting are known can, taro 
over the goverDinent to the Indian offioab 
chosen, and accomplish it all as quietly, m as 
orderly a manner and with as much safety as 
one political administration succeds another m 
England after an election, or as one Emg 
follows another And why should they not 
be able to do it all within a single year’s 
time ? 

Such an Indian Government, while doing 
no injustice to Britain, would serve India 
incomparably better than the present Govern 
ment does because it would be in the hands 
of men who know India so much better than 
the British do ( or than any transient 
foreigners possibly can) who sympathize with 
India’s ideals and civilization as the British 
do not, and whose supreme interests are in 
India and not in a foreign land 

Of course whether India is fit for self 
government or not depends upon what kind 
of a government we have in mind and what 
we mean by fitness If as many seem to do, 
we entertain the ignorant and foolish thought 
that everything Indian is bad and that only 
things European or Western are good and 
therefore that the Indian people will not be 
fit to rule themselves until they are made 
over into imitators of Englishmen turning 
their back upon their own culture and ideals 
of thousands of years and adopting the 
language, customs, fashions, habits education, 
religion and all the rest of an alien and far 
oiT land , and if the kind of government 
which we insist that they mu't be fit for 
IS a kind not their own, not what they want 
bnt what we ignorantly and egotistically want 
them to have— an entirely European kind 
and entirely British kind, a kind strange to 
India’s way«, thought* and ideals— if this is 
what we mean by fitness for self government 
then unquestionably the Indian people are’ 
not fit, and what is more, there seems no 
reason to believe that they ever will be 
But if India is to be allowed to remain 
her own true self instead of trying to become 
a feeble and foolish imitation of Europe 
if she IS to bo permitted to retain and develop 
her own unique and important civilization 
instead of abandoning it for that of foreign 
masters, u she is to be permitted fo have 
and develop a kind of government m harmony 
with her own experience and culture and 
answering to her own ideals and need* 
instead of a kind that came into existence 
under other skie* and to serve other wants 
jjjid which. If It were adopted by her would 


probably answer her needs little better than 
in the Bible story the cumbrous armor of 
King Saul answered the needs of young 
David, then, as already has been urged, she 
IS unquestionably ready for self-government 
now 

If it IS objected that Indians competent 
to carry on the government cannot be found, 
the answer is, they can be found if sought 
for As a matter of fact the Government of 
India, m nearly all its departments, is actu- 
ally being carried on now mainly by Indians. 
And for two reasons first, because there are 
not enough Englishmen to carry it on , and 
secondly, because in many respects the 
English are not competent, — they are so 
Ignorant of the languages of the country, of 
ik history, institntions, customs, ideals, needs, 
and a thousand things which ate necessary 
to be known to keep the government from 
making fatal mistakes A large part of the 
most difiicult, important and vital work of 
carrying on the Government in all its depart- 
ments and branches simply has to be entrust- 
ed to competent Indians, or else everything 
would break down The British occupy the 
high places, do the directing or ‘ bossing,” 
wear the honors and draw the high salaries 
Bnt they can all be spared As has been 
said, there is no lack of Indians capable of 
filling and filling well absolutely every place 
of official responsibility from lowest to 
highest 


Ai inis point let one thing be clearly 
understood , and that is, that turning over 
^6 Government of India to the Indian people 
does not necessarily mean any such thing 
at all as that all Englishmen would be 
required to leave India, at once or ever 
Business men engaged m business that is 
legitimate, business not dependent upon unjust 
coDiKSSiOQS to them as Englishmen, would 
not be disturbed Beyond question the Indian 
government would do exactly as the govern- 
ment of Japan has done, — employ, at least 
for a time not a few highly qualified 
loreigners, Germans, rrenchmen, Americans, 
and especially Englishmen, as professors, in 
unyereities and technical school*, as managers 
and experts in developing the resources of 
tho country and organizing its mdustnes , 
and naturally this would continue (as in 
S .1 '^“5 need.— that i*, 

until India felt herself abreast of the best 

the \\est^°'^ important knowledge of 

With regard to thi* whole matter of the 
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relation of a seU-talios India to foreigners 
there seems to be a wide-spread misander- 
standing The impression has been created, 
and giren oat to the world, that the Indian 
people want to drive out “bag and baggage” 
not only the British Government bat all 
Englishmen, if not all foreigners. No 
mistake could be greater. India has oerer 
demanded that Englishmen or indiridnals 
should leave, but only they should no longer 
remain as rulers and lords of the country, 
llahatma Gandhi has more than once taken 
pains to say, as have many other leaden of 
the highest influence, that Eoghshmen would 
be welcome to stay as citizen®, as traders, 
and business men, as educators, and even as 
officials in cases where the Indian OoTeroment 
might see fit to appoint them as sacb. But 
they cannot stay as self-appointed rnlers, 
masters and privileged eTploiters of the land. 
They ma<t take their places by the side of 
the Indian people, not above them. 

In conclasion, and in a sense summing 
up all that this article has aimed to sav , 
the whole dream of “edncatiog a nation for 
freedom" by outsiders and masters, while at 
the same time keeping the nation in bondage 
is a delusion. The whole history of mankind 


has shojvn it to be such. The best informed 
and most anthoritative students of the 
subject condemn it Modern education and 
modem psychology declare its folly. It never 
has been successfally done in the whole 
history of the world In the very nature of 
the case it never can be. “Nations by them- 
selves are made.” They cannot be manu- 
factnred by foreigners and set up like statues. 
If the British could teach the Indian people 
to create a government as like that of 
England as two peas in apod, and to carry it 
on as perfectly as possible after the English 
model, it would do no go good. The whole 
thing would be artifiical, and therefore 
qnickly perishable. British ways are not 
India’s ways, nor British needs India’s needs. 
The Indian people would have to change their 
government all over, after the British were 
gone, to suit it to their own ideals and to 
answer their own wants. IVhy cannot the 
British see this, and, without further foolish 
and hnrtfot delay, turn over the country to 
its rightful owners, for them to build up a 
government suited to their customs, their 
civilization and their needs, and therefore 
really permanent and useful ? 

f This IS a chapter from the author’s forth* 
coming book, “India’s Case for Freedom.’’] 
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Ihrough the Island of Bali 
Br EALIDAS NAG 
III 


T O reach the island of Bali from Snrabaya, 
the eastern port of Java, we had to pass 
through the straits of Madura. The very 
name "Madora” bronght back to my mind 
the history of the progressive Hindoisation of 
Indonesia. I could not somehow believe 
that I was sailing in unknown waters. Heaps 
of antiquities belonging to the Hindu civili- 
sation of 3Iadnra. Bali and Lombok that I 
saw in the Museum of Batavia, helped ^so 
to dispel the idea of "foreign-ness” from my 
mind ^while I travelled in spirit through 
thes 0 _ island museums’’ of Hindu cnitare 
reaching to the very confines of the Austra- 


lasian continent. Lying on the deck of the 
small steamship ‘Both’, I spent the whole 
day surveying the outline ot the southern 
sboro of the island of Madura, while the 
ship gilded past Kamal, Sempar, Sampang 
and Pamekasan Bunder. The range of low 
hills in the centre formed a charming dark- 
green background. On the shore were seen 
clusters of fishing villages; fishing boats were 
{dying with the help of a peculiar sail woven 
not of cloth but of palm-leaf matress, like the 
lodiau chatai, which shone brilliantly in the 
midday sun. Then I felt that I was in real 
Polynesia, the world ot leaf-reed-wicker-wort. 
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less able to go alone Is there any reason 
to believe that the so called training of the 
Indian people for self role conducted as 
that so-called training is now being 
conducted under virtual slavery aud by 
virtually slave masters that is under the 
absolute dominance of the British bureaucra 
cy — IS there any reason to believe that if it 
went on for a hundred year* it would fiU 
them any better than they are fitted now by 
their own native intelligence their own 

natural instincts for law and order, and their 
experience of three thousand years of actual 
practice of self rule ? 

I repeat England s whole manner of 

dealing with India in withholding sell role 
from her until she is first educated and 
trained and made fit for it is contrary 
to the best modern psychology and the best 
modern systems of education It there is 
anything that our best psychologists and 
educators unite on and declare to be settled 
and ceitaiQ it is that the only way m which 
individuals or groups of individuals can be 
effectually trained for anything practical or 
made really fit for anything practical is by 
the method of actual doing of expencnent of 
practice of ‘ trial and error or trial under 
the possibilities of success and possibilities 
of failure The child has to learn to walk 
by walking to speak by speaking to write 
by writing to think by thinking to use all 
his facuUics and powers by using them to 
do everything he has to do in life by doing 
Every step forward in civilization has heeu 
attained by experiment, and eipprimeot al 
ways involving the possibility of mistakes. 
It IS by their mistakes as well as by their 
snccesses that men and nations always have 
to learn and to advance There is no other 
way 

It IS a calamity to India of the first 
magDitndfe, that thronRhout all the dealings of 
the Dntish with her this principle has been 
Ignored And it is ignored still If England 
herseU had been kept by some superior 
power from self rule until she could govern 
hcr«elf without any mistakes or until m the 
judgment of that dominating power she was 
fit , she would today bo in political slavery 
as India la The same is t uo of the United 
Statei Tho same is tme of ovory oation 
I very nation in the world that rules itself 
has learned to do so by actual experience 
and never by being taught by a foreign 
power They have all learned to swim by 
going into the water India simply demands 


the right to go into the water One year of 
actually governing themselves making mistakes 
and correcting them would do more to tram 
the Indian people for self rule than a 
milleumm of the sham training which they 
are now getting from their British masters 
Dare any one deny that Gladstone was right 
iQ declaring that every year and every 
mouth that a subject people are kept under 
the administration of a despotic governnient 
tenders them less fit for free institutions ? 

Just when ®hould India receive freedom 
and self rule? This question has been answered 
already But let ms cite definite answers 
from distingu shed and trustworthy English 
men 

No Englishman knows India better than 
Rev C F Andrews who cam© there more 
than a quarter of a century ago wa® for a 
time missionary of the Church of England 
and a college professor and who for some 
y#*ars past has traveled all over India devoting 
himself to work of social reform Mr 
Andrews tells us nnhesitatingly that in his 
judgment the Indian people should have self 
mie at once that is as soon as proper 
adjustments for it can be made and that 
delay in order to carry on what is mistakenly 
called educating them for freedom is folly, 
aud only makes conditions worse Here are 
his own words 

A lew days ago a professor from Amenca 
asked me the question whether India would prefer 
Swaraj (se f government) tomorrow or wait for 
twenty years when it might be had with less 
danger of confusion and disaster in the process. I 
'aid to biiD that the real danger was not that of 
the contusioa which might take place it Swarai 
came to India tomorrow but rather the danger of 
delay because every year that Swaraj was not 
obtained was another year of forexgn insftfufion^ 
foreign goiernment and foreign trampling xtpon 
lidtas rights I asked him as an American what 
he would think if foreign institutions were imposed 
UDon his own country Would he wish to get rid 
of them immediately even if there was some 
disturbance in tho process ? Or would he be 
willing to wait for twenty or any other number 
of years during which those very fore gn insti 
tutioos would become still more hard to pet rid 
of 9 He TOplieil immediately ^^o would never 
allow foreign loititutioas to he imposed upon 
America erru fora moment much less a term of 
years. I said to him Then you see the whole 
Induu Bituation at one glance and you can nndcr 
stand why Indians arc impatient and cannot bear 
even a amgle year to be pi5«ed under tho foreign 
yoke, lie confesied to me I have asked Indians 
from one end of India to the other the same 
qnestmn that I asked j on and they have all given 
me the same answer They have all said 
want self government now ^\ o protest against 
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Britain’s utterly unnecessary and exasperating 
■delay.” 

The following is vrbat Mr. Bernard Hoogh- 
lOD, long a distinguished member of the 
British-Indian Civil Service, says about delay: 

“■Why should political freedom come to _ India 
•slowly ? It is ready for freedom today. It is not 
a barbarous country. It possesses a civilization 
far older than ours (that of Britain) In rome 
respects, particularly in its village organizations, 
its civilization is more democratic and better than 
onrs. Indians are peaceable, intelligent qnick to 
unite in group action. The writings and speeches 
of their leaders and the tone of their newspapers 
strike a higher note than in Boeland Indians 
really strive after ideals they reallv believe in 
■moral princinles. Is not such a cocntry ready for 
self-rule ? It is no argument to say that because 
Britain has taken 600 years to attain democracy, 
therefore. India too must advance at tortoise pace 
Events and ideas move a hnndred times more 
swiftly DOW than of old. Look at the Doited 
States of America. At a lean they obtained freedom 
and a constitution which after 150 vears is still 
ahead of Britain Ixxik at Japan. India aspires 
to govern herself. For this she is ready. It wilt 
be s crime against hnmanity if ehe is prevented ” 

A somber o! times within the last five 
years the British Labour Party has declared 
itself unequivocally in favor of self-rule for 
India, and sot In some far off future but 
immediately, as soon as proper arrangements 
can be made. One of its most recent 
deolaratlous is the following 

“We believe that the time has come when onr 
brothers in all parts of India are capable (not will 
be sometime but are now) of oontroUing their own 
affairs equally along with South Africa and other 
British Dominions, and we hereby pledge ourselves 
to assist in every way passible to bnng about this 
much-desired reform.” 

The Boers were not required to wait 
twenty years, or ten, or five, or two, for self* 
govemmeni As soon as a constitution could 
be framed and proper governmental machinery 
could be set up, hoine-rnle was given them. 
And it has worked well The ludiau people 
see no reason why self-government should 
not be given to them as promptly as to the 
Boers. 

■What the Indian people need and demand 
is to have the useless crutch, the galling 
cratch, the weateniog and iojarlons crutch 
•of_ government by foreigners taken away 
without further annoying postponement, and 
to be allowed to use and develop their own 
legs. 

No one has expressed this belter than 
3Irs. Annie Besaot, the eminent English- 
woman who knows India so iveU : 

“Indians are tired of Britain’s grandmotherly 


legislation which always treats them as babes. It 
the Bntisli think them babes, very well, let the 
babes crawl by themselves, get up and trv to walk 
and then tumble down until by tumbles they learn 
equilibrium. If they learn to walk in leading 
strings they will always develop bowlegs. But as I 
a fact, wherever the Indians have been tried fairly 
in the matter of self-government, they have always 


It is no wonder that many of the Indian 
people feel themselves stung, insulted, out- 
raged by the iusistenco of the British that 
they need to be tutored for self-rule, as if 
they were children, ns if they had not ruled 
tbemsclyes for thou'ands of years.—and 
tutored by a nation which is a parvcmi in 
self-rule compared with India It seems to 
them much like the talk of some young 
American ‘flappers" about ‘bringing up 
father.” 

As for the question, how long a time is 
needed to give India self-rule ? it is widely 
believed that one year is enongh. Dp to 
within tt recent period the Indian people 
would have been qnite willing to consent 
to five years, or even ten, if they could 
have been definitely and positively assured 
that at tbe end of that time self-goverument, 
real self government and not a mere sem- 
blance. would be granted them. Bat there 
have been so many delays and so many 
disappoiotments, so many evaded or half- 
broken promises, that few now are willing to 
consider n time anywhere near so long. 

Today nearly nil the most eminent and 
trusted leaders, and also not a few English- 
roeo. believe that in a single year, or certainly 
in two. tbe British government in India can, 
if it will, set up as its successor a native 
eoTcrnraent, with every official position in it, 
from 'Viceroy to policeman, filled by fnlly 
competent Indians (quite as competent as the 
men who fill the positions now), and do it 
with no confusion or disorder attending the 
going out of the old and the coming in of 
the new, and with no injustice to any interest. 
The Indian people are more peaceable and 
more law-abiding and naturally more orderly 
than the English, and if in England the 
government of the country can pass from one 
political parly to another, or if one King can 
die and a successor assume the crown with 

• mht tew.e.o that tke Brilisb maslers ol 
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A of Bali from the shore Balinese boa' 


-surpassing ‘ cieilised” handicrafts lo an un- 
sophisticated grace and delicacy 

Our boat left Surabaya at 9 a n>. and it 
touched Soemenep, the eastern port of Madura, 
at about 5pm. thus flanking practically the 
entire length of the island id eight boors. 
Here the boat stopped for some time, loading 
and unloading cargoes While TOatching the 
<Tports and imports of the island. I noticed 
a smart young man in a nhite drill suiting 
who had been studying me from a distance 
I greeted him and he nodded gently and 
replied in broken English that he was trying 
to ascertain if I c-sme from India. I assured 
him that he was right, and we soon became 
good friends, though the range of our con- 
versation was very limited. I gathered that 
my friend hailed from the island of Celebes ' 
His name was Mr. J Walintnkan and his 
borne was at Menado in the Sonder District 
of Celebes. He was full of praise abont his 
■oatire conntry, where India Is known throngh 
•the Ramayana, the scenes of which are still 
50—2 


depicted by the people of North Celebes on 
painted cloth Wahntukan urged me to visit 
Celebes on my way back from Bah. Alas! my 
mind was willing, but money is iidicalously 
nnwilliog to replenish the exhausted purse 
of a vagabond tourist ' Hence I had to 
postpone my visit to Celebes for some future 
lucaroatiOD. 

Early next morning I felt that the 
steamer bad stopped somewhere. I rubbed 
iny eyes and rushed to the deck with a 
view to ascertain il we were already in 
Bali. The captain informed me that, while 
face to face with Bali, we were still in 
Java To solve this fine riddle I consulted 
tbe map and found that the island of Bali 
almost touches the extreme eastern port of 
Java. Baciuwangi, where our boat was lying 
in anchor lor the loading and unloading 
of cargoes from the farthermost province of 
Java, called BesnU (Basuki). which shows 
place-names like ProboHnggo, Argapnra, 
and Situbondo ! Surely the setu-bandha, or 
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the bndgiDff of the ocoin by Rinii, did 
not stop with Ceylon llis worthy de^c^a 
dints most have ventured farther and farther 
till they reached the very heart of Polynesia 
and— who knows— probablj they or Iheir 
spiritasl progeny of Indonoiia crossed the 
vast evpanse of the Pdcific and left the 
relic» of their manners and CQstoms thoir 
cosmogony and mythology, their art and 
iconography in far of! Polynesia nay farther 
than that even in the so called Neio IPorW 
where the symbolical elephant motif has been 
recently discos ered in the sculptural re 
mains of the Pre Colnmh an art of America 



Our ship weighed anchor leaving the 
Javanese port Banguwangi and forced me 
to leave my historical fantasies What a 
me feast tor the eves ' The morning son 
lir 1 ® verdnre of 

the Balin^o coasts into an extraordinary 
brilliance There is an unspeakable fascination 
in this greenery of the Pacific isles I drank 
in the charm the whole morning through 
and woke up as it were from a trance when 
in the mid day the ship touched Buleleng the 
northern port of Bali A crowd of Balinese 
boatmen invaded the steamer and tned to 


lodacu me logo on shore Bat I was eagerly 
wntiiJ? for mv Bilinoso friend wired fo fram 
Bitivn Sidicnly I dis-crncd a youog man 
of ahju^ twenty approachtoK my stoam»r jo a 
smill bnt Ini’, was Njaman Kadj«ng the 
form»r stulontof the school of Ounung Sin 
and at proient a clerk in the ollica of the 
Rasident at Smgiradji. 11} struck me as an 
ideal giitdo— a healthy unsopnistica^eJ and 
sympathetic young man speikiog just suflicient 
FngUsU to itiiko himsoU uod(.c»tood Uo took 
charge of my luggage and brought rao to the 
shore la a BjIidcso boat lam'nngan prakoe 
I was informed that there was no regular 
hotel in the island bat that there arc 

rest houses called pasangrahan (corresponding 
to out Indian paniha sn/ds) So ray friend 

deposited mo and my luggage in the rest house^ 
of SiDgaradja some two miles from the landing 
place 

Is SisoAUAPJA-~Tnr Capitvi op Bat 
The Balinese arc born artists The clean 
and charming roads with trees on either 

side supplying natoral sunshade the 
picturesque houses with thatched towers 
and rich wood carvings the variegated 
dress and dignified bearing of the womenfolk* 
the exquis te designs of temple arclntecturo' 
and decorations— ail combined to evoke in 
roe the raemoTics of an ideal village 
coraojunily which is so persistently aspired 
after JO oor Indian texts, which once must have 
been the very basis of our Indian civilisatioo* 
yet which is so rarely to be seen and 
enjoyed in India! How strange it is tbaU 
in this far awav Hindu colony so long 
forgotten by the Hindus I felt the inspiring 
touch of the bygone rural civilisation of 
India 

I spent the whole afternoon strolling’ 
along the village roads haunted as it were 
by thi® bewitching scenery I was suddenly 
attracted by the loud music of drums and 
cymbals in a neiglibonring bouse and on 
enquiry was informed by my 'friend 
philosopher and guide Kjoiuan Kadjeng 
that a folk festival was being celebrated therer 
as 18 customary on the full moon day So our 
Balinese brethren ob erve the tithi cele- 
brations like us ' When I reached the house 
the ceremony was over and amusements 
were going on It was really a funny 
spectacle in the spacious court yard had 
assembled a huge crowd and la the centre there 
was a gigantic lion with white mane ! Te 
reassure my nervous reader^ let me say at 
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Dalioeso ladies 
Goioe to temple 


sprinkled water and flowers by an attending 
priest, from whom I came to know that the 
flowers strewn were of four different colours 
to propitiate the four gods : Brahma, Vishnu, 
Siwa and Indra. 

While I was trying to disentangle the 
Indian element from this queer ceremony, 
I was asked by my friend to watch a black 
chicken which was tied all tbe while m an 
(bscure corner and which was liberated now 
(bat the power of Evil bad been killed by sacred 
mi nfras. This little detail made me alert 
at once in detecting the strain of Jlalay- 
Polynestan magic in this lodo-Javanese 
culture 

In iue Li8rAn\ of a BALI^FS£ Pandit 

Ever since my larding I was in search 
of a real Balinese scholar who might enlighten 
me with rrgard to the extant texts and 
traditions of Indian origin J had tbe good 
foilune to meet just a man of that type rn 
Pandit Dplantik who hada splendid collection 
of books and maDuscripts Be received me 
very cordially and asked me unmerons 
questions on India and tbe state of indigenous 
learning there 1 felt how m spite of 
centuries of separation, these descendants of 



the very outset that it was 
■not a real lion, but a 
dummy made tu jump about 
by a clever man, a specialist 
in animal acting’ Tlie lion 
is not to be fonnd in the list 
of Balinese fanna Tigers, as 
I heard, are found in west 
Bali, bat lions are neither 
seen nor known to the people 
So this mast be a ceremonial 
lion imported from India 
along with the Indian cnlts 
And it jumped and danced 
quite nnceremonion<ly, while 
the boys andgiils were shriek- 
ing with merriment Two 
men were dancing somernstic 
dance while tbe village 
orchestra was playing. Sudden- 
ly another actor appeared 
on_ tbe scene and, approa- 
ching the terrible beast with 
ibylfcmic gestnies, laid it low, not with tie 
stroke of any weapon bnt simply with magic 
inaniras duly ntteicd. On the dead body of 
tbe lien ({utably a symbol of Evil) was 


^ijan pandits were vitally interested in 
Indian rsligion and tultnre. "IVe were sitting 
in fb.} entbense on a long wooden seat so 
similar to the Indian model, and this Balinese 
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Fandit was sbowios me one by one the 
manuscripts of the Mahabharata the Brahmanda 
and Vishnu puranas the Dharmashastra of 
Manu and Bhrtgu the Rajaniti or royal 
science of Ivaniandaka etc tilt I almost forgot 
that I was thousands of miles nwav from 
India the original home of these Shastras 
which I saw in their Balinese garb What a 
vast field for research and how our lodiao 
learned societie'i and universities should take 
immediate steps to send experts in Indian 
palaeography and Sanskrit learning id order 
to collaborate with our brother puudits of Bill 
and Java 


Pandit Djilantik informed me that bis 
collection I ad been catalogued by a 
Dntch Indologist The ancient Indo 
Javanese literature written in Kawi dialect 
formed part also of the old literature of 
Ball At a later epoch when Islam 
innundated Java with the fall of the Majba 
pahit empire in 1175, the important Hindnised 
families left their pcsscssiona in Java and 
crossed over to the island of Bali which 
down to this day is free from Islamic 
domination Those who consider themselves 
as descendants of the early Hindu imm grants 
aie named Mong Madjapahtt who at© the 
Jiuhtis infinitely superior to the Bah ago. 
or the indigenous Balinese It is very easy 
to discern the two types one flat and 
featureless the other fane and handsome 


among tho Balinese of to day Tho Padanda 
or Pandit class resembles very much the 
Hindu Brahmins and I gathered that tho 
Bslioese Brnhmina claim Padanda V^aho 
Havuh (tho “newly arrived ) as their ancestor 
Ihu-j Ball began to offer mo from day to day, 
sociological and cultural problems at oncfr 
fascinating and baflling 

A MSIT TO TIIF RrsiDFNcr 

Thanks to Dr Bosch Director of the 
Archaeological Departmeot my arrival at 
Singaradja was intimated to the Governor 
or Resident of tho islands 
of Bah and I/ombok P E- 
Kloolenburgh Mo very kindly 
invited me to his house 
sitnated in a lovely spacious 
garden He was somewhat 
surprised to fiod an Indiaa 
scholar coming so far m 
search of archeological advon 
taro Very soon I discovered 
that the Resident was a well 
read man I mentioned 
incidentally that wo appreciate 
keenly m India the profound 
studies on Boddbism by the 
Dnlcb en«o«f Henrick Kern 
Mr Moolenborgh at once 
told me joyously that he had 
had the pnvilese to sit at the 
feet of Prof Kern m order 
to learn Sanskrit years ago 
So he would help to the 
best of hi3 abilities an Indian 
adiQitei of his learned master 
I had some favour to ask 
and I took that opportunity to seek bis 
aid I knew that Njoman Kadjem was a 
clerk ID the office of the Residency and I 
know equally well that xt would be very 
difficult for me to secure the services of another 
Baheese of his typo during my short stay 
in the island So 1 requested the Resident 
kindly to lendme the services of ^Joman Kadjem 
during my trip through Bah The Resident not 
only granted my reqnest but generously offered 
to place me under the care of Dr Schrieke 
the Director of the Ethnographic Survey who 
was then staying in Gianjar (Sooth Bali) lo 
order to study the elaborate Cremation ritual 
there That was just the thing which I 
wanted to witness before anything else and 
that was why I postponed my Java trip By 
a stroke of good luck or by a propitious 
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smile o[ Lord Ganesha I gained my object 
completely. Thanking the Resident I began 
to get ready for my historic tonr from 
Singaradja on the north to Gianjar. the 
stronghold of Hindu caltnre in South Bali. 

The Resident’s library contains all the 
imfiortant books and reports on Bah, Lombok 
and other islands. 1 offer some facts that 
may prove interesting to my Indian fnends. 

Bali and Lombok were first visited by 
llontman as early as 1597. and he found Ibe 
people "extremely warlike” in natare, quite 
in keeping with the proud tradition of the 
native chronicle — Usana Bah, which names 
the island Bali-anla, the lap of the slroog 
and valiant— thus fitly expressing the bold 
warlike spirit of tho Balinese ‘(Vide B R. 
Chatterjee’s Indian Culture »« lara and 
Sumatra, pp IS; Greater India Society 
Bulletin No 3.) 

The Balinese conld not be made to 
acknowledge the suzereinty of the Dutch 
Oovemment before 1S4I, although the 
Simihunan (or chief) of Surakarta (a central 
Javanese State) who bad theoretical rights 
over Bali, ceded them to the Dutch settlers 
as early as 1743. The grip of political 
control was tightened In 18tl with the con- 
sequence that there were dangerous op- 
risiogs tbroogboot the island between 161C* 
1849, causing considerable dram of meu and 
money to the Dutch Goveroraeot The 
nationalist opposition was so determined and 
organised that "as late as 1894 Ibe Dutch 
power had nnder their direct control only 
two provinces of Bali Djembrana in the 
west and Buleleng or Singaradja in the 
North. All the other provinces were govern- 
ed by Rajahs who were absolute monarchs. 
the Dutch having little more than noaiiDal 
inflaence.'* 

The island of Lombok was subdued in 
1849, the year which also witnessed the 
snbjngation of Karangasem (South Bah), 
though at the cost of the life of the Dutch 
general Jlicbiels who was killed at Kusambe 
t ? Kansambi). "But even then the spirit of 
resistance was not subdued ” The inevitable, 
however, happened The Dutch Govemnoent 
took decisive steps between 1906*1908. dunog 
which nearly all the chiefs surrendered except 
a few striking cases of uncoraprotatsiDg 
patriotism. The Rajah of Badnog (present 
Den Passar) preferred death to servitude Ho 
laid down his life with his devoted followers 
rushing out in the field dying to 
a man like heroes. This is the exact 


counterpart of the Rajput practice of 
plnoging in mortal fight, exchanging betels 
for tbe last time. In Bali this heroic 
custom was known as "Pupntau’’, which means 
"a sortie en masse of the ruler and his entire 
court, advancing no^ so much with the idea 
to fight but to die honourably in order to 
avoid a disbonoQtable prolongation of life” 

The Raja of Tabanan committed suicide 
in order to avoid the above bumiliation. The 
Deva Agong (chief) of Kusambe (present 
Klttog-kong) also followed the example of 
the Kaja of Badnng in 190S. which year 
witoessed the final extinction of the flame 
of Balinese liberty. 



The whole of this chapter of history reads 
like the memorable pages of onr Rajput history. 
It shows that not only Brahmanical wisdom 
but the heroic courage of the Kshatriyas of 
India were also manifest in the life of the 
people of Bah. With the same feeling of 
awe that possesses us while we visit Chitor. 
I started my pilgrimage through this land of 
the Rajputs of Indonesia. 

From Nostw to Soctu Bau 
Tho island of Bali is about 75 miles long 
and DO miles broad, covering an area of 
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2300 'jquare miles From the general ootline 
Ball seems to be a big tortoise heaving out 
of the sea of Java North Bah is separated 
from the South bj a chain of mountains 
crossing the island from East to West The 
highest peak in the range is the volcanic peak 
of GunuDg Agung (12 379 ft) 


277 natives from British India as we find 
ID the official census of 1920 

Before starting ray itenerary I had to 
study the map of Bali which I reproduce 
herewith and I add a few details for the 
benefit of future tourists from India I have 
said before that Bali resembles a tortoise in 



its outline now the western 
projection of the island the 
neck of the tortoise is like 
tho extreme west of Java 
least interesting from our 
point of view The number 
of tho Hindu temples or 
Pocra ire very few and there 
are only two Brahmin chiefs 
nr Punggawa that of 
Djembrana and of Mendjo 
A controleur of the Dutch 
governmeut is posted in 
Negara (Pnagari) which only 
shows a few miles of roads 
the rest being hilly and 
difficult of access We notice 
a few peaks Grogal 1414 
feet) Merbuk (I3o0 feet) and 
Jlalaya 

Similarly the extreme east 
of Bali IS hilly and uninviting 
to tonnsts Here we find the 
highest peak of Bali Qnnung 
Agung (3142 feet) Here we 
also find the biggest lake or 
danau of Bah the lake Batur 
between Mh Batur (1717 feet) 
and Mt Abang (2162 feet) 
The place of the controleur 
IS at Karangasam 

There are three danau 
or lakes in the hill ranges of 
central Bah Bratan Bujan 
and Tamlingan 

There we find that the 


Aich tectural decorations middle portion of the island 

in a Bal ncge lemDJe both to the north and to 

the south of the volcano 


° shhooriiig islsDd of Lombot 
o’”* mimber of souls tbo two 

^ sanons foreign peoples 

7 13 Chine'e 1031 Arabs 332 Europeans and 


inugB in me centre is 
most interesting from archaeological and 
other points of view I proceeded forthwith 
10 stndy the ways and means of visiting this 
mi* S'^earadja the capital of 

Ball and Lombot and the Resident and his 
!!f S'J^ice So I was 

enabled to see more than I ever expected 

Ihewlifc back of 

thetortoi e) we find several centres of native 
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flioda DiDthe>Q of Bih 
Yuliau ua Oifuli at the '.eatra 


Punggaicas at Pans'astalam Bnbuoao, of (hem Mubammadan) assembled ia that 
Bandjar, Paodji, Kubatambahao. Satvao foactiOD. aflordtas me tbe noiqLte opportaaity 
Bondalem, Tediakola (? Teja-kala), Kiatamaoi to obserro aod study the life of Bali io that 
( ? Chintaraani) and others. cooceotrated aspect 

But for the most interesting relics of 3Iy friend Njoman Kadjen was quite 

Hinda religion and art we mast make a happy to get a few days’ leare from his 
thorongh sorrey of Sonth Bali, a rentable office and the chance to witness tbe grand 
rnnseam of Indo^BaVinese cultnre. I cannot celebration at Oianjar. He made all arrange* 
resist tbe temptation of giring a few place raents about oar trip, the most important 
names, the centres of the Punggawa of sonth item being the hiring of an aatomobile He 
Ball : Kesiman, Safcawali, Satria, B“bilra. broaght an Arab dealer, Alwi-bin-S;gaf, who 

Kediri, Kapal, Antasari, Bidjri, lilarga. struck ms as a shrewd min, a typical 

Pajangan. lladargan. Sasnt and Bsagli I desesndant of the race which by their 
had already an introduction from 3Ic Knot, mantime and commercial Teoture as much 
on Tjokarda Ode Raka, the chief of Uhod as by their adaptability to new enriron- 

neat Sukawali. Now I had the inritation mnots deprWel the tlindus of their pie- 

to the rare cremation ceremony of tho dominant position la Indonesia. After some 
princely house of Qianjar, considered to bo inoritable discussions on the difficulty of tho 
the leader of Balinese orthodoxy, a sort of a roads, the cost of lirlcg and so forth the 
Rana of Ddaypur amoagst these Baliuese Arab agreed to place one of his cits at ray 
Rajpnts. Consequently in the sraddha ritual disposri for a journey to and from Gianjir 
of Oianjer, not only all the Punggawas of for serenty gadders. 

Bali bat many chiefs of Jara as well (some VTo followed the north-western coast 
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Toad and came to Bubnnan where we fonnd 
a beautiful Balinebe temple It is bnilt 
mainly of bricks with stone-carvings added 
here and there to add to the beauty of the 
edifice The'=e temples oi Bali reserobl© 
the shnnes of the Hindu colony of Champa 
(modern Annam) which I had visited a few 
weeks before The ornamental parts are 
more elaborate in the temples of Bah while 
tho'e of Champa are more soberly designed 
and decorated In fact most of the work 
of Bah shows a tendency to over decoration 
Somehow these specimens of plastic art of 
Bah strongly remind one of its superb gold 
smith s art we appreciate the minutiae of 
details from close quarter" hut they seem 
from a distance to be a sort of over growth 
obstructing the view in ensemble On the 
walls are '=een carved figures of the Indian 
Garurla and Naga Symbols are quite nnraer 
ous a curious piece of iconography 
appeared in a niche a figure with bumao 
face but with the tusks of a boar nding a 
tortoise and a tree growing above ' What 
a long and forgotten history of tree serpent 
and animal worship of primitive mao is 
peeping through this iconic incarnation ' 

The nest stage where we stopped was 
the TiVtage RinjidiXit which had a Shaiva 
temple with a pair of gigantic Kaga figures 
guarding the gates and a terrific female 
(’ Daktni) with hanging breasts and flames 
shooting from her mouth Inside the shrine 
I found a small wooden seat for the priest 
a Aafftsa fuU of water and a few wooden 
ladles probably for ceremonial u"c On the 
walls I was surprised to find a painted 
wooden board depicting some mythological 
subjects jast like the Pal drawings of Bengal 
The gate of entrance is made as it were 
of a snperb piece of tower sawed into two 
halves, leaving a narrow space between 
The lotus motif appears very often and the 
temple contains numerous thatched towers 
ID five or seven stones 

Mo motored down the picturesque village 
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road, with aeat thatched houses on either 
side and bright innocent faces of boys and 
girls peering at us from a distance In the 
village Desa Bitsungbise, we hid the go^od 
fortune to witness a regular village assembly 
tPanchayat) in full session I enquired 
through my Balinese friend and came to 
know that there would be a celebration and to 
discuss the ways and means the village 
folk, as well as the members of the various 
Tillage guilds, had assembled in the court 
yard of the temple I wondered if the 
Tillage community of ancient India had been 
brought over to these Pacific isles by the 
Indian colonists The orderly way in which 
the meeting was conducted impressed me 
deeply and I felt how fruitful it would be 
for our students of rural economics in our 
Indian universities to come over here and 
make a comparative study of the cottage 
industries and agriculture m India ana 
Indonesia. 

Thus skirling the lull range o! Batukan 
(Central Bah) nlong its western side we 
reached the Posougiyro/inu iPantha sala) or 
rest houso ofTabanan the first important centre 
of South Bah While approaching Tabanan 
I got a ghmp»o of the Indian ocean and 
lelt that 1 was still in familiar waters The 
Poonggawa of Tabanan committed suicido 
when the last attempt to preserve his m 
dependence failed between 1006 lOOS 

Viewing the bazaar of Tabanan we came 
to Ben Passer Its ancient name was 
Badung and the Raja of Ibis place with his 
whole court sacrificed his life fighting like 
an Indian Rajput prince of yore This 
happened in lOOC and bis example was 
followed by several Rajas of South Bah 
eg, the pnnee of Kesimao and the Beva 
Agung of Klungkoug (or Kusaoibe) The 
history of this splendid though futile heroism 
IS still alive in the heart of the local people 
who showed me with deep feeling and 
rovorence the sites of this heroic fight for 
liberty 
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T he Sanskrit Colle'fe was oriRtnallf 
lonnded with the avowed intcntiOD ot 
folfillioj: two fnnctions — “the coltivalion 
of nincia litcrataro and the gradual difTuaioo 
of European knowledge,”* In Ifay 1827 
ihe General Committee of Public lostrnction 
introduced an English class into the college 
for teaching European science to the students 
and enabling them to translate occidental 
Sdea.'s Iwto veTOstulat Uteratatc o( 

■Bengal. This arrangement, however, proved 
a failnre, and the Eoglish class was abolished 
on Slst Decetnbet 1835. lo October 1812 
-the Council of Education restored the 
English class with two masters, bat with do 
■ belter success. Tidj-asagar saw the defect 
in the principle on which the Eoglish 
stadies had been hitherto coudocted. and ho 
felt the necc«sitr of strengthening the 
Department It was bis intention that the 
etodents of the Sanskrit College should be 
wclPversed in both Sanskrit and English, 
in order that ihey might prove most eOlcient 
vetnacular teachers, as well as create a now 
and enlightened Bengali Iiteratnrc Id the 
following lettrr to the Connctl of Education 
dated ICth July 1833 ho tcprescoted the 
need of recasting and . strengthening the 
staC of the English Department and. to 
attain his object, he claimed the benejil ol 
the orders o’f tho Horae Directors lo their 
Despatch No. 1 of 1841 regarding the 
continuance of tho original acsignment for 
tho improvement of Oriental colleges : 

“I have Ihe honour ro state far (ho mroriDatiOD 
ol the Onnnl, ttiat tho last Jaaior Class now 
^ntaiQs 53 pnpils and that further admission into 
it has hecorne onite impracticable. Arphcations for 
admission are constantljr received. To thw 
demand it is n'V-essarg to form an additional 
Innior Sanstnt Class which will renmre an outlav 
otnotlcss than Pa. SO per m‘*nsem. for the service 
of a TOTnp''tent tf-achfr. Shonid this proposition he 
sanctions, the Sanstnt ioatnictive cstabStshment 
will he rompletc and there will be no necessi^ of 
any further extension in this department, 

1 D«ir .leave to embrace this opportanitr of 
again bnnging to the notice of the Council the 

• Resolcitioa dated 21 Aug 1821. See Sharp’* 
^(UcUons from Educational Eeeordt, p. 79. 
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necessity of airengthcning the Eoglish Depart- 
ment of this college. Under present circura- 
stances, five teachers are absolnfelj' requirtxi for 
(be efficiency of this department, which will 
reqoire an outlay of its. 3D0 per month, as noted 
in the margin. 


1 Professor of Literaturo 

Rs. 100 

1 l’fofe«aor of Mathematics 

KiO 

1 First Junior Master 

- 80 

1 Second do ••• 

.. 60 

1 Third do 

39 


Rs. 3M 


The salary of tne three present Eoglish 
twherv. together with that of the Professor 
of Sanskrit Jlathematlcss whose services wilj 
bo dispensed with, amonots to Its. 28J per 
mensem . so that, on this aoconnt, Rs. 73 a month 
are leouired to be paid trom the fuada sssignod 
to the institution. 

This amount. aflJM to the Rs. 30 required for 
the aervicos of a Junior Sanskrit teacher, will 
entail an additional evneoditure of Company’s 
Hi 103 per month, or Company’s Rs. 1.290 pep 
annom The total di«bupsomcnU of the rear 
have t>eeo Rs 19.t9G*i-G and the proposed 
additional charge will bring up the annual erpen- 
ditnro to Company’s Ha. 2i).702-l-(5, being Hs. 
32^>7*14-0 nndcr the aunoal assignment of 
Company’s Its. 2IIX)0. 

There appears to bo some misapprehension in 
r«r»ial to this annual grant of Compauv’s Its. 
24.000. and I am amtious therefore to enter an 
eiplauation on the subject. 

ft would nppear, from your letter No. 62G 
dated tho A2nd March 1850 to tho lato Secretary 
of this lostitiUion that the Council were under tho 
impression that the sum of only Company’s Rs. 
17,094 per annum had been appropriated to the 
maintccanco of the Banskrit College On this 
point I bog most rc.spectfully to draw tho attention 
of (he Cauna! to tho followiug facts. 

In 1824 when Iho coiiega xras founded (he 
Oovemment made a Beparato grant of Hs. 2t000 
per annum for the mamtcnanco of tho institution 
The Ifpsolulinn of tho Government of India, 
dated the 7th .March 1893. ordered tho aliolition 
of tho stipendiary system, tho discontinnance of 
the pnnting of Oncntal works and tho employ- 
ment of the savings therefrom in imparting to fho 
native jpopolalion a Vncwledge of English literature 
and saence through tho mouium of the English 
tangnage. It imi"t bo confessed that by this 
Ksolubon all funds came to lo considered as ono 
aad.thero wiased to be for a timo any separate 
fund for any particular instilntion. 

tiVhcn m 18.J9 the question relating lo tho 
app«Pt*»t«)a of funds assigned to particular insu- 
tutionv came before Lord Auckland, tho then 
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Governor General of India, in his celebrated Hmdas bat also to more general considerations it 
Slinnte on Native Edneation dated Delhi the is oar firm conviction that the funds assigned to 
‘>lth of November 1839 His Lordship after ea h native college or Oriental seminary shoaia 
taking a review of money estimates and of local beemplojed esclusively on mstru tioa m or m 

wants,aTiVGdat the conclusion that the funds assign- conowtion with that college or seminiry giving a 
ed to each Oriental seminary should be restored to decided preference within tho^e institutions to the 
and emploj ed exclusively for the purposes of that promotion m the first instance, of perfe,<t efli lency 

seminary His Lotdsbip observes I sea no m Oriental instruction ’ , , 

advantage to be gained in this casa by a close o « e are aware that the Op nions which we 
contest for strict constructions and having taken have now expressed favourable on the one hand 
a review of money estimates and of local wants to the application of the funds belonging to the 
1 am satisfied that it will be best to abstract native colleges or seminaries for Oriental mstm(> 
nothing from other useful objects while I see at tion in the first instance and on the other hand 
the same time nothing bat good to he derived to the diffusion of European instruction involve 
from the employment of the funds which have an increase of expense to the State To this we 

been assigned to each Oriental seminary ex are prepared to submit, concurring as we must do 

clusively on instruction in or in connection with in the opinion which our Governor General has 
that seminary I wonld also give a decided expressed of the insufficiency of the funds hitherto 
preference within these institut ons to the promo* allotted to the purposes of public instruction in 
tion in the first instance ol perfect efficiency in Indix You have therefore, our authority to mite 
Oriental instruction and only after that object up any deficiency m the income now at the 
shaU have I een properly secured in proportion disposal of the General Committee which may be 
to the demand for it wonld I assign the funds to oocas oned by restoring the allowances of several 
the creation or support of English classes A.t the Onental colleges to the purposes for which thev 
same time I wonld supply to the Oeuoral Com were originally made ’ 'bee pages cli it dm of 
initte* ol Public Instruction from the revenue* of the Appendix Na lY to the above R*pott) 
the State any doficienov that this resolution That the assigned allowance of the Sanskrit 

miuht causo m the cenerel incom-* at tbeir dis Coll<;ge amounting to Ks 24000 per annum has 

posal And if they should already have putially not h^n subseqi^ntly curtailed to a loss amount 
used (or other objects the savings arising from appears from the fact that the Accouatant 

the seminaries Rupported bj special funds I General every year enrfits Rs 24000 on a'xioant 

would ia re~ill!ug snch saving* protect the of the Sanskrit College and after debuing it* 
Oeneral Commiitea from lo»s on th« account annuel expenditure amounting to Companv s R» 
(fee Apjyndu page n of the Report of tho 19000 and some odd hundreds credits the 8U^ 
Oeneral Committee for the year 18194)> plus m favour of ‘he Council 

On receipt ol Ixird AnckhadR ilinute the 'Vith duo deference and submission I would 
ulo General Committee of I’ublic Instruction to beg leave to observe that from the facts stated 
rtcir monetary statement concerning th-* Ssnsktil above it is clear that the allowanoo as»igned te 
(^ileg« noted m the margin distin tly stated the Sanskrit College amounts to Rs2400i)por 
that the ailowanoe of the Sanskrit College was annum that this amount ought to be exclusively 
Rs -COO per mensem when they reported to employed to the purposes of tho Sinskrit Collet 
UojcrniDcat 03 the state of colleges and schools so long os ths community may desire to avail 
under their control an I on the mcasurea which themselves of tho advantages afforded by thi» 
thej ronsiaered reguisite and expedient for the institution and that after provision shall have 
promotion of elucient education b> means of been properly made for imparting Sanskrit learning 
UiMo institotiODs in accordance with tho rnnciples »n proportion to tho demand for it. tho funds 
and sentiments recorded in Lord kucklanda ought to l>c assigned to tho creation or sorport of 
Mmnte (sec the letter of tho General Committeo LoKlish cla*se3. 

ISll) m tho I lotlhor bes loavo to re»,tl that ,t hO,rh.« 


Arpendix No 11 to the above Hepon) 

. „ _ rresent 

Allowance Rs 2 000 

''ccrctan jOO 

Asst. Wretar^ 

'• landiU (>,57-6-4 

teacher NJ 

ritallijh-nent It2 1fk8 

S-'iH-ia-S 

i L*"? Conlingennes 2il 

txhoUnliirs 0 

*1“' Drecrort m 

* ? ..r’" view* of l»id 


Proposed 

ICO 


12 
21) 
3.3 
rectors in 


wears that the Hs 17G91 alluded to in your 
letter mentioned before is the only grant appor* 
tioo^ to the maintenance of the S inskrit ColUiTg- 
In 1810 Rs 17 091 were sanctioned by tho Govern- 
ment ot India as tho then required a mini expondi 
turo ot the institution it cannot be inferr^ from 
Ibis tlial this saa';f(oaed annual eipendituro war 
Hied upon by (iovemment as tho maximum 
ailowanee ot tho binskrit (college jjj i{,jj satn'i 
letter 4 (Gjvernin-'DtMluch aaaclions the annual 
expenditure of Ks ITbJl mention is distinctly 
mal« that the funds asslgood m each Kil 
seminary should be cxi.Ia*ivtlj emoloiod to tbe 

(see. p^'^'c^xx?!! ‘ 


cxim of tho App-'iidii Nu Jd 
In « not cnl> to th" desin* San<hrtt Icarmnj a * Brett domani (J 


rob to th" 'desire 
r^anif*a«pd 1/v nu'ii'*rous »al 
ct to h XI iha-umalaas and 


th" miratier c] 

farther outUy 
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an efficient footing as lone as tlie expenditnrs 
■docs not exceed the aliowance a'siened to tho 
institution 

1 further beg feave to ob'erve that if an extended 
and improved svstem of vernacular edocation m 
Bengal be carried out, and the Sanskrit College be 
regarded in the light of a Normal School to meet 
the increased demand for a higher order of Bensali 
teachers that will arise, it *ill be unable to meet 
this demand without a considerable extension of 
its present classes.”* 

The Council was satt«fied that the outlay 
proposed by Vidya«»f!ar would be roost 
beneficial in encouragirg the combined study 
of English and Sanskrit and secured the 
sanction of the Government of Bengal to 
the pandit’s proposal 

A better regulated and a more extended 
plan of studies was introduced into the 
English Department in November 1853 with 
great success. The following tnerobers 
composed its stuff . — 

Praeanna Kumar Sarradhifcari — 

P*rofes«or of Lilerature R« 100 

Srinath Das— Professor of ^fatheraatlcs .. 100 
(Three other roasters). 

The study of mathematics through the 
taedinm of Sanskrit was found less proStabie 
than its study through English, and tbeiefore, 
au English mathematical class was started 
Yidya«8gar now made English a compulsory 
subject ID the institotioQ 

After Vidyasagar bad introduced the above 
improvementa in the Sar«krit College, and 
was contemplating the re-organization of the 
English Department, the Council of Educatiou 
wanted the celebrated scholar Dr j R 
Ballantyne, Prindpal of the Benares Govern- 
ment College, to visit and report opoo the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College. In this connectiou 
they wrote to the Bengal Government as 
follows : — 


The Government is aware that great and im- 
portant, changes have been introduced into Ibis 
ir«titntTon. since tho appointraert of its present 
able and enersefic Pnneipal. These measures have 
aprarently already begun to bear goed fimt and 
as the institution is likely to btccmo extremely 
nsetul under il« present manageitirnt. ibe Coopal 
are anxious to have the opinion of the most able 
isiD'Krit scho'ar in India repardirg the mea«Qies 
prcgiess, and those contemplated here- 

The following ohserTation", made by Dr. 
Ballantyue who paid a visit to the Calcutta 


• Fdufalicn CVnsii^ofmn 22 Sent. 1653. Ko. 44. 
T Letter from F. J. Mcnat, Secretair to the 
Council of Edocation, to Cecil Beadon. Secretary 
to the Govmment of Benaal. dated Fort William 
Con. IG Jnue 1853. 


No. 43. ' 


Sanskrit College sometime in July — August 
lf>63. at' tho invitation of the Council, 
explain the situation : — 

’’From inr personal intercourse with the 
accomplished Principal Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar, 
I have derived the gratification 1 was led to 
anticipate both by his reputation and by his report 
on the college, on which the Council sometime 
ago did me the honour to request my opinion. 

With the arrangement of the classes in the 
Sansknt College, and with the apparent zeal both 
of teachers and pupils. I have been much pleased. 
The course of slndiCs (if ihe appliances of the 
iDstitntiOQ suffice for its lieirg completely earned 
ont). la very full especially in the English division 
of ihe course On som^e points of detail, m regard 
to the selection of class-books, I may have occasion 
«o offer remarks in the sequel. Leaving out of 
consideration here various topics on which I shall 
hope to have opportunities of consulting with 
Pandit Ishwarcbaudra by letter, I address myself 
to the question which I conceive the Council to 
have proposed to me. nt , is there anything m the 
working of the Calcutta bansknt College, or of the 
Benares S^skrit College, which might be advan- 
tageou'ly adopted by the one from the ether ? To 
reply bnefly, I thjnb there is. m both— although 
ID consequence of the difference of local circum* 
stances, the two institutions may still judiciously 
be left to differ in several respects. The bMoi 
Procrustes is not the type of admmistrative wisdom, 
aod uniformity is dearly purchased when purchas- 
ed by the sacrifice of more serious interests. 

A noticeable source of disimotron between the 
two institutions is the fact that the Benares 
Sauaknt College contains no Bengalis, while the 
CalcotiA College contains nothing else.* The 
Bengalis who are students of Sanskrit College, 
participating in the general desire for the acquisi- 
tion ol English, which they see m those around 
them, m^ advantageously be introduced to the 
study of Enclish at that point m the course which 
Pandit Ibbwarchandra has fixed upon. It does not 
follow that ihe, fame arrangement would woik 
well at Benares To supply instruction to him 
who craves it and to force instruction on him who 
does not seek it. are very different things. At the 
same time 1 quite approve of its being compulsory, 
as u IS now m the Sansknt College, to begin 
English at the stated date, whether the pupil feel 
inclined to it or not. Ibis arrangement being 
rendered indispensable by the system of class 
tpacbing. the introduction of which into the 
Calcutta Sansknt College, has been etlected by its 
present Pnneipal. On the advantage of the class 
system, m enabling the same teacher to fake 
charge of a very much greater number of pupils, 
it 13 unnecessary to dwelt Of Ihe difficulties in 
the way of adopting the svstem, to the same extent, 
at Benare®, this is not the occasion to speak. It 


♦ To prevent misconception here (a misconcep- 
tion which has been sometimes turned to mts- 
chievcus account) it may be observed that it is 
the Sanskrit Cd/fge of Benares that is spoken of. 
nrd not Ihe English school assodattd with it 
under Ihe same roof. The English school is indeed 
mamly recruiUd ty Bengalis, tut ihe application 
of a Bengali for admission into the Sanskrit 
College ot Benares is a thing scarcely known. 
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may suffice here to remark that the BensaH boys 
are in seneral more pliant than those of the Dpper 
Provinces and that Calcutta is so fat inoculated 
with Anglican feeling, consciously or unconsciously, 
that an argument from Calcutta to the Upper 
Provinces is very apt to mislead This holds also 
conversely and therefore I would offer any sugges* 
tion, for the imitation of either college by the 
other, nnder this express proviso that regard be 
had to the different circumstances of the two 
places 

Holding, then generally, that the Sanskrit coarse. 
IQ the Calcutta Sanskrit College, is a good oue 
and also (with a complete staff of teachers) the 
Englush course. I yet desiderate sufficient provi- 
sion for obviating the danger that the two courses 
may end in persuading the learner that truth is 
double ’ This danger is no chimencai one To 
take an example I am acquainted with Brahmans 
who, being well-versed in Sanskrit literature and 
^so familiar with English are aware that the 
European theory of logic is correct, and also the 
Hindu theory, while at the same time, they cannot 
erasp the identity of the two in such a way as 
to be able to rep’esent the pri)ce«ses of the one 
m the language of the other If this be the case 
with the very best of those who have 
studied both Sanskrit and English independent- 
ij. It 13 not likelv that the case will 
Qiltereot with the general run of pupils similarly 
trained One reason why this is to be regrett^. 
18 that men so educated cannot satisfactorily 
communicate to their educated fellow-countrvmen 
1® unacqumnted with English much of t hat 
valuable knowledge which they themselves have 
gained through the English They cannot show 
that our English sciences are really developments 
and expansions of truths the germs of which the 
bpakrit systems contain, and tnere'ore. to the mind 
ot their hearers those valued germs appear to be 
Ignored by. or opposed to English science, when they 
might eas.ly be show u to be involv^ in it It 13 
unnecessary to dwell upon this consideration, 
^use the very constitution of the present 
^nsknt College, with its English course and its 
^nsknt course, implies the understanding tbatu 
1?,.^“'. “P a body of men qualified to 

learned of India and the 
irarned of Europe, and to interpret between the 
unnecessary prejudice by pomting 
where there wa3 seeming 
concUiating acceptance for the 
of Europe by showing tliat 
recoenizes all tliose elementary 
^ \\ ith reached by Hindu specofaUim! 

the llmdu deterrainiiig what pomti, in 

I-ifr-fri?,™ *5 stem corresponded with points m 
science, some years ago 1 took im 

mle ci a and English, under the 

m that bct^ncta) 1 slio*^ the points, 

viork I llnVft ^“0 portions of thn 

Ishw.ircf!rndrn discusscd with Pandit 


kind may be gradually eliminated in due time. The 
next volume will commenco with the theory of 
Inductive Investigation In dealing with this 
importont branch I hope to enjoy the advantage 
of Ishwarchandra’e co-oporation I observe that he 
places m his list Mill’s great work on the subject 
As introductory to the perusal of that wi^k 1 
have prepared an abstract of it lu which. I have 
traceiE to some extent, the correspondence between 
Its technical terminology and that of the 
system m its treatment of the same topics fhis 
abstract (printed by order of Government N -W r ) 
being from its price etc . more suitable for a class- 
book than the entire work. I propose its adoption 
into the course At the annual examinatious, 1 
should bo glad to supply questions, on this and 
other works here suggested, the replies, to which 
might not only furnis>h evidence as to the progress 
of the pupils, but might be so contrived as to lead 
to a still more complete determination of the way 
in which the mind of the native literate might be 
best conciliated to Baconian speculations 

Besides the Nyiya system, there are two other 
systems taught in the college, i«, the Sanknyu 
and the Vaianta A text-book of each of the 
three has been printed, with English version and 
notes for the use of the Benares College This 
might With equal advantage be read m the banskrit 
College here, and the cntici&m both of the pupils 
and of the teachers might here also lead to a 
more complete determinaiton of the precise relation 
between the philosophical nomenclature of India 
and of Europe As there is much m the two 
systems last-named that finds its oouateroart w 
the speculations of Bishop Berkeley, I have 
reprinted Berkeley’s Inquiry with a commentary 
indicative of these correspondences I should like 
that the acuteness of the Calcutta Sanskrit College 
shonld be brought to bear upon this exposition 
also Where speculation, m countries so widely 
separated as India and Europe, has arrived at 
similar or identical conclusions, the conviction of 
the fact should naturally tend to beget mutual 
respect, and mutual respect must natnraliv tend to 
facil.tate the leception, by the less advanced- 
nation, of the science and philosophy of the more 
advanced one 

In offering these remarks and suggestions, I 
have had in view almost exclusively the desirable- 
ness of bridging the chasm between the Sanskrit 
aud the English— between the learning of India and 
the science of England , because the endeavour to 
bridge tbe chasm is what peculianzes the measures 
introduced, within the last few years, into the 
Benares College, aud it was this peculiarity (if I 
mistake not) that attracted the attention of the 
Council Pandit Ishwarcliandra is perfectly 
competent to work the same system, and to aid m® 
ID improving it. As the baaskrit College at present 
Stands^ there is a good Sanskrit course, and a good 
Eoglisn course, but the pupil is left to determine 
lor iuiaself whether the pnnciples inculcated in 
thcM correspond to one another, or altogether 
cpntlict, or correspond partly and if so how far 
ine pupil, left to determine this for himself, does 
®ii have seen determine it satisfactorily at 

all, and therefore (not in the way of sobsumtion 
*®t^**>y fjsrt ot the established course, but as an 
uaitional feature necessary to the completion of 
ine design) 1 have suagesied the emplojmcnt of 
the ircatises above-mcntion“d 
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European science and Hindu shastra^ Even if we 
take It for granted that we shall be able to point 
out agreement between the two it appears to me 
to be a hopeless task to conciliate the learned 
of India to the acceptance of the advancing 
science of Europe They are a body of men whose 
longstanding prejudices are unshakable. Any 
idea when brought to their notice either in the 
form of a new truth or in the form of (he ex- 
pansion of truth® the germs of which their shastras 
contain they will not accept It la but natural 
they would obstinately adhere to their old pre 
judices To charactenze them as a class I can do 
no better than quote the words of Omar When 
Amru the Arab General the conqnero’' of 
Alexandria wrote to Omar about the disposal of 
the Alexandrian library the Caliph replied The 
contents of those booxs are in conformity with the 
(Juran or thev are not If thev are the Quran is 
sufficient wuh lit them if ih<‘\ are not they are 
pernicious let them tlieiefore be destroyed’ 

The b gotry of the learned of India, I am ashamed 
to state IS not in the least infenor to that of the 
Arab Thev believe that (heir shasfras have atl 
emanated from omniscient Rishis and therefore 
thev cannot but be infallible hen m the way 
of discu«sioD or 10 the course of conversaiioo any 
new t-nth advanced by European science is 
presented before them they Ungh and ridicule 
Lately a feeling is manifesting among the learned 
of this part of India, especially in Calcutta and 


vemaculap class books on useful and instructive 
snljects tet us raise up a band of men analineu 
to undertake the re‘-ponsible duty of teachers and 
the object is accomplished The qualmcation of 
these teachers should be of this nature they 
should be pei feet masters of their own language 
possess a considerable amount of useful information 
and be free from the prejudices of their countir 
To raise up such a uBCful cla«s of men is the 
object I have proposed to myself and to the 
acx.'omplKhment of which the whole energy of 
our Sanskrit (Jollege should be directed That the 
students of our Sanskrit College when they shall 
have hoisbM their college course will prove 
themselves men of this stamp we have every 
reason to hope Nor is this hope an illusive one 
That the students of the Sanskrit College will be 
perfect masters of the Bengali language is beyond 
any possible doubt If the contemplated new 
orgaoizaiion of the English Department be sane 
tioned the'e is everj possibility of (heir being 
able to attain considerable proficiency in the 
English hnguage and literature md thereby 
acquire i considerable amount of useful infer 
matioo It is very gratiiying to observe that they 
have lately begun to think m such a way as to 
promise that hereafter every qualified student will 
be found free from ill the prejudices of ms 
countrymen As a specimen 6T what may be 
expected from the Sanskrit College here, 1 beg 
leave to enclose herein an E£igli®h translation of u 


tis ueimibourhood, that when they hear of a Bengaii essay of the past se®Mon by a senior 
scienUflo truth _the__cerm8_ of which may be student (Ramkamal sharma— student^of the^ Philo^ 


traced out in their ahastras instead of shewing any 
regard for that truth they triumph and (he 
tupttslitions regard lot then own sliastras is 
redoubled From these considerations I regret to 
*ay that I cannot persuade myself to believe that 
there is any hope of leconcilmg the learned of 
India to the reception of new scientific (ruths 
Dr Ballontyne 8 views mat be successfully earned 
out in the North W est Provinces where bis ex 
perience has made him arrive at his conclosions 
•wuh regatd to the learned of India. 

Bot in Bergal the case is difTerent His remarks 
that regard be bad to the different circumstances 
of the two places and that the bed of Procrustes 
IS not the lyie of administrative wisdom are very 
ludicious The local circumstances of this part of 
India compel us to pursue a different course for 
the di'eemination of sound knowledge I have 
with care and attention observed the stale of 
things here and my impression is that we should 
tot at all interfere with the learned of the 
country 4\e do not require to get them recon 
ciled because we do not require their assistance 
in any shape. M e need not fear the opposition 
of a body declining m their reputation Their 
voice 1 ® gradually burning more and more feeble 
There is little chance of their regaining tbeirformer 
ascendancy To whatever part of Bengal is the 
influence of education extending there the learnt 
of the country arc losing their ground The 
natiTCS of Bengal appear to bo very eager to 


sopby class! of this mslitutioo w ho has still about 
three years to finish his collegiate cour«e and 
has yel made but liHle progtess la the Engltah 
language and literature. 

In coQclosioD I beg most respectfully to state 
that if 1 may bo so fortunate as to be permitted 
to car^ out the system introduced I can assure 
the Council with great confidence that the 
San«knt College will become a seat of pure and 
profound Sanskrit learning and at the same time 
a nursery of improved vernacular literature and 
of teachira thoroughly qnaliE^ to disseminate 
that literature amongst the masses of their fellow 
countrymen ’ 

The Council considered the -whole matter 
on 14lh September, 1853 and passed the 
follow Dg order® a copy of winch was 
forwarded to Vjdyasagar for his informatiOD, 
on the 22od — 


rv Council are gratified to find that 

Ur UalSantrne reports generally so favourably on 
the present course of instruction and state of 
progre®® in ihe Sanskrit College and that the 
inncipal of the coJlego be informed that he will 
00 expected by the Council to continue that 
COTrse ihe Buece®s of which must however 
obviou®ly u'‘pend on Ihe competency of the teacher® 
emplovel to give instruction m the mo,t advanced 
icoeive (he benefit of Vacation The es'tabhsli'ment by *s'in®Lnt'^'autbon °'*that^ f Jr ^ 

of colleges and echopls in difTerent Paits of the Mch su^s® ?hG 


of colleges and schools indifferent raitsof the anck the. 

conntiyhastapghtnswlatwocando withoniatleropt great zeal and a! ilitv mainly on tho 

UP to reconc-ite the learoedof thecountry What^ iw* ‘“T'elf and 


« «»n,bcr of Ifd 

ot whunmustbo in the highest degreo lalmblo 


vernacular schoo ® kt us prepare 
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ia explanition aad illustration of the subjects of 
hie owQ lectures and of those of the instractors 
under him- All students of these subjects would 
ind^ m the opinion of the Council derive essen- 
tial aid from a farailiant;* with Dr. Batlaatyne’s 
works The Principal , will. also bo 
in freciuent communication with Dr. Ballantyne on 
the progress of his classes, and tho Council would 
wish to see a free intcrchanee of suggestions 
between the heads of the two imtwrtant institu- 
tions at Benares and in Calcutta with a view to 
the continuing improvement of their several 
courses of instruction and to the establishment as 
far as possible of a common terminologv in the 
rendering from English into Sanskrit or nee reran 
of the ongiaal expressions, in use in each language 
respectivelv. in the exposition or discussion of 
philosophical subjects.” 

This correspondence throws a very 
interesting light on the attitude of Vidyasagar 
towards the Hindu shastras. Contrary to 
what one would expect from Vidyasagat^s 
deep Sanskrit learaiug, he had not the 
slightest bias towards sbasttic teaching He 
was a rationalist and an emineotly practical 
man. He grasped tbe fact very clearly that 
a blind admiration for tbe ancient shastras 
stood ID the way of the acquisition of western 
knowledge. He was intensely eager that tbe 
Indiaa mind should be imbued with western 
knowledge, and this Is the reason why be 
adovoeated so strongly the improvement of 
the Eoglish Department of the Saoslrit 
College It is to be regretted that in his 
zeal for practical ends Vidyasagar could not 
fiad anything useful in tbe Indian systems 
of philosophy. In his letter to tbe Council 
he says : “For certain reasons, which it is 
needless to state here, we are obliged to 
continue the teaching of the Vedanta and 
Sankhya. That tbe Vedanta and Sankhya 
are false systems of philosophy is no more 
a matter of dispute” 5Vhen Eoglish edu- 
cation was first introduced into this country, 
a section of tbe orthodox pandits vehemently 
opposed it, declaring that everything useful 
was to be found in the teachings of tbe 
omniscient Rishis. and that English edu- 
cation was not only useless but also sabver- 
sive of all social order. A reaction, however, 
soon set in, and a reformed section of the 
Hindu public went to the opposite extreme 
and declared that there was nothing nscfnl 
to be found in the Hindu shastras. Vidyasagar, 
thouRtv a Brahman pandit, showed the bias 
of the reformed section. Though appealing 
to tbe teaching of tho Hindu systems of 
philosophy, which he did only for expediency, 
he lacked the breadth of vision of Rammohun 
Roy who understood both tho eastern and 


the western standpoints. lu spite of his 
orthodox trainiug and heritage, Vidyasagar’s 
outlook was icruatkably similar to that of a 
modern European. In everything he under- 
took, he took up an essectiallv practical 
standpoint and showed the pertinacity and 
indomitable energy of John Bull. 

Vidyasagar bad applied himself heart and 
soul to remodelling the institution under his 
charge, and the Council’s present orders 
filled him with honest- indignation He could 
not brook interference with his work and 
would not deviate an inch from what he 
thought right, as will be seen from the 
following demi-official letter which he wrote 
to Dr. llouat on 5th October 1853 : — 

“ily dear Sir.— After thi most attentive consider- 
ation of the orders of the Council in reference to 
Dr Ballantyne’s report on the Sanskrit College, 
I feel compelled to mfonn you that those orders, 
if earned out m their integrity, will involve a 
degree of interfereace with the scheme of study 
lately adopted by me with the eancfioo of tbe 
Council, that will pot only make my position lu 
the college somewhat unpleasant but will tend, 
1 am convinced, to impair the usefolnese of the 
institution Itself 

In tbe hnrry and bustle of closing the college 
and of preparing to go homo I am unable to write 
officially on the subject But before I leave 
Calcutta I am anxious to state to you brfetly some 
of the moie important objections to the oarryiDfe 
out of Dr- Ballantyne's plaa which have occurred 
to me 

For the present at least I am unwilling to mis 
up with tbe discussion of an important matter any 
question of a personal character in being forced 
to adopt a plan of study which 1 cannot approve 
of or in being obliged to communicate to a fellow 
Principal m the same position in the service with 
myself on the progress of my classes,— conditions 
which 1 suspect few educated Rnglishmea will be 
found to submit to Waiving such personal con- 
siderations I will come at once to the real question 
at issue. 

Dr. Ballantyne’s suggestions seem to me to be 
based upon the assertion that without their adoE>- 
tson the danger of the Anglo-Sansknt scholar being 
a follower of 'donble-tnith' cannot be avoided. 1 
will not pretend to question the Doctor’s experi- 
ence, among his learned fnends at Benares. But 
of this I am certain thit not a sifigle instance can 
be pomt^ out m Bengal of any sensible man who- 
has studied Eoglisn as well as Sanskrit being 
persuaded that truth is double.’ 

I«avo me to teach Sanskrit for the leading 
pnrapse of thorouchly mastering the vernacular 
md let me snperadd to it the acquisition of sound 
knowledge through the medium of the English and 
yon umy rest assured that before a few jpears ate 
over 1 shall be enabled, if supported and encourag- 
ed by the Council, to furnish you with a body 
of young men who will be belter qaalified by their 
wntuura and t(»chiQg to disseminate widely among 
the propie sound information than it has hitherto been 
po^ible to accomplish th'-oagh the instmmentality 
of the educated eleves of any of your colleges 
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-\rhether English or Oriental To enable me to 
orry out this great— this darling object ot mr 
wishes 1 must (excuse the strong ■word) to a 
considerable extent be left unfettered , So far as 
lean approve of Dr Ballantynee abstracts and 
treatises—such for instance as his excellent ^ition 
ot the Nbtiini Orgamim m English I.w»* 
myself of their most readily and cheerlutly But 
if compelled to adopt all his compilations Tnthont 
any reference to my own humble jodgment as 
to their utility and value or to their adaptation to 
the peculiar wants of the institution over which I 
have the honour to preside my occupation is gone’ 
feucti a syatem would break in upon and interrupt 
ray ovi n plan of instruction and in spite of my sense 
of duty as a servant of the Council the responsi- 
bibty which I now keenly feel will be assuredly 
weakened if not destroyed 

I hope these hints somewhat rambhogly and 
hastily throvn out will receive the kind and 
indulgent consideration of the Council so as to 
mduce them to modify their Resolution of the 14th 
ultimo so far as not to make the course of study 
in the Sanskrit College a compulsory one 

If re<iuircd I shall be happy to send m an 
ofSaal and consequently a more formal letter on 
the subject after tho termication of the holidays ” 


This htter, it appear®, had the desired 
effect and Vidyasagar was Wt to pursue his 
own plan ol teaching 

The Council were satisded with the 
working of the new schemes launched by 
Vidyasagar, and they raided his salary to Rs 
300 a month with effect from January 1854 
That Ills introduction of various reforms m 
the Sanskrit College had actually done much 
good, is evident from the following passage 
in the report of the Director o! Public 
Instruction (who succeeded the Council of 
E'dncation m Jany 1865) for May 185o to 
April 1850 — 


The cottTso of instruction at the Sanskrit 
College adapted as it has of late been to modem 
ide\s and to purposes of practical utility is being 
aucccs-.funv carried on and administered by its 
iblo Principal Pandit Ishwarchandra Sharma and 
IS producing rpsiiits tho efTccts of which npon tho 
cdiinliOD of the lowest classes cannot be over- 
latod 


Vidyasagar po«se®sed the gift of choosing 
the right type of mao for his subordinates 
which, to a great extent, contributed to his 
success , 


He had won tho esteem of the officials, 
who often approached 1 ira for help in 
educational matters When the College of 
Fort William was abolished in January 1854 
and a Board of Examiners formed in its 
place, the pandit was made an ei-officio 
niomber of the Board Frederick Halliday — a 
member of the Council of Education and the 
first lit Governor of Bengal, greatly appreciated 
Vidyasagar’s labours It was in accordance 
with his directions that tho Council wrote to 
Vidyasagar on 18th July 1854 asking him to 
Tiait the vernacular school at Bnmunmurab, 
situated about two miles east ot Barasat 
Vidyasagar visited jt on 23rd Jnly 1854 and 
submitted his report, dated 22od August 
1854 to the Secretary of tho Council* 

To conclude with the fitting words of tho 
late Ramesh Chandra Datta — 


The famo of the young and enthusiastie 
edocatiomst spread far and wide. The greatest and 
most enlightened zamindars of Bengal reckoned 
him as their friend Eminent literary men wel- 
comed their new colleague Ecglisbmen inspired 
with a eiDcero desire to help tho cau«e of progress 
m India found m Vidyasagar ft worthy collaborator 
tor Vidyasagar was versed in the lefirning ot his 
forefather® and the traditional knowledge of the 
past. lie had won high distmetioa by his Sanskrit 
Icarnmg wd had become the Pnnapal of the 
Sanskrit College And more than this Ins open 
mind received and assimilated all that was healthy 
and life-mspiring outside the range of Indian 
thought and with a robust physique and a robust 
heart be ceaselessly endeavonred for reform ” 
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A DEOADE IN THE PUNJAB 

Bt 17AGENDRAKATH GUPTA 


I N 3Iar, 1891, I left Sind to take cp tbo 
.editorship of the Tribune at Lahore. That 
paper nsed to he published twice a week 
at that time. The office and press were 
located in an unpretentious house in Anarkalt 
Bazar. There was a large courtyard in front 
of the house, where public meetings were 
held. The only public halls in existence at 
that time were the Town Hall over the 
Municipal office in the Ool Bagh and the 
Montgomery Hall in the Lawrence Gardens. 
The latter was used by Europeans for dances 
and other entertainments, and there was a 
library for the European residents. The 
Town Hall was used only rarely on important 
public occasions The courtyard of the 
Tribune office was close to the walled city 
and was in frequent requisitioo for meetings 
of the Indian Association, political and other 
Tneetings. 1 bad for my first assistant Kali 
Prasanna Chatterji, whose family bad settled 
in the Fanjab. Kali Prasanna was a member 
of the Arya Samaj and a public speaker 
whose eerriees were in frequent decnaud. He 
spoke Pnnjabi not only with fluency but with 
’ remarkable eloquence while his flashes of 
wit and stock of Punjabi proverbs kept his 
audiences in hilarions good humour. He 
died some years ago at Benares. 

SinDAB Dial Si’?oh Majithia 
Sardar Dyal Singh Majithia was the pro* 
prietor of the Tribune newspaper. He was 
the only son of Sardar Lena Singh Majithia, 
Commander'in-chief of Maharaja Banjit Singh’s 
army. Sardar Lena Singh was a remarkable 
njan. In a court in which hardly a single 
man was free from corruption he was a man 
of the highest integrity of character, deeply 
religious and very ingenious in mechanical 
devices. A clock made by his own hand was 
shown to people several years after bis death. 
Lena Singh was the owner of the village of 
Majeeth in the Amritsar district and haid a 
'fortified, baronial mansion. At Amritsar be 
had a largo kaveli, the Zenana being en- 
closed by a high wall. Lena Singh retired 
to Benares and died there. In the Golden 
Temple at Amritsar there are two Qagstaffs in 
62—4 


front of the Abal Bunga where the Khala 
Sikhs are initiated. The taller of the two 
poles was set up by Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
and the other by Sardar Lena Singh. Dyal 
Siogh lost his father while he was a young 
boy. As a young man he went to Europe 
and stayed for some time iu England and 
France The visit to Europe left a permanent 
impression upon the young Sikb nobleman. 
He was an orthodox Khalsa Sikh by birth. 
In Europe he cut off his long hair and never 
wore it long again. His religious belief in- 
clined strongly to the tbeistic creed of the 
Brahmo Samaj, and be was a consistenfe and 
loyal eupporter of that movement. When he 
lost his first wife, negotiations were carried 
on for his marriage with a young Bengali 
Brahmo lady, who, however, declared 
her preference for another suitor. Sardar 
Dyal SiDgb was a great adraiier of the 
Bengalis, whether Brahmo or Hindu, and hU 
most trusted advisers at Lahore were Bengalis, 
Ho was the foremost representative of the 
Sikh aristocracy and might have easily be- 
come the recipient of many favours from the 
Punjab Government. But his visit to Europe 
and bis studies had made him a real patriot 
with genuine notions of self-respect. While 
the scions of other leading families iu the 
Punjab eagerly sought official favour and 
humiliated themselves before European 
officials, Sardar Dyal Singh was never seen 
at Ooverument Honse or any official Durbar. 
He had some European friends, but he never 
visited any official as sneb. His independence 
was all the more remarkable when it is re- 
membered that it is more than fifty years 
ago that he returned from Europe. The 
usual effect of a sojourn in the West is an 
overpowering fondness for everything European. 
Dyal Singh neither put on European clothes, 
nor lived in the English style, neither did he 
show any preference for the company of 
Europeans. I do not think the Punjab has 
produced another man like him since that 
Province passed to the British Government. 

The WASDCEToy Case 

Some time before I took charge of the 
Tribune a case for defamation had been 
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brocght against that paper by Colonel 
■Warbiirton District Sapenntendent of Police 
Amritsar Colonel Warburton s father was an 
Englishman and his mother an Afgan The 
Tribune had published a number of serious 
allegations against the Amritsar police Some 
leading lawyers o( Lahore including Pcatul 
Chandra Ghatter]i afterwards a Judge of the 
Punjab Chief Court offered to appear for 
the defence without any fees but Sardar Dyal 
Singh would not accept any favour from any 
one and all the lawyers were paid in full 
After a protracted trial heavy fines were 
imposed upon the Sardar as proprietor of the 
paper and Sitala Kanta Cbatterji the Editor 
The expenses ran up to several thousand 
rupees After my arrival at Lahore Colonel 
■Warburton brought another case against the 
Sardw arising out cl the case and cu 
the advice of the lawyers it was compound 
ed by the payment of a, solatium of Rs lOOOO 
to Colonel Warburton This was the only 
case ever brought against the Tribune which 
was started in 1831 and is still the leading 
ludian newspaper of the Punjab 

Sardab Diai SiNon akd tuf Tiubuse 
When I first saw him Sardar Dyal Singh 
was about forty years of age fait and of 
mcdinm height and inclined to corpulence 
He was a splendid representative of the Siih 
aiistocracy with a fall ronnded face bright 
eyes and a close cropped beard Aristocratic 
ID appearance he was thoroughly democratic 
10 his habits of thought and sympathies The 
Brahmo Samaj at Lahore was liberally 
assisted by bun and he was always accessible 
to all visitors Ho was well informed and 
widely read was greatly interested in 

religions and philosophical subjects and was 
of a serious torn of mind He had started 
the Tribune at tbo suggestion of friends 
withont tho slightest notion of any personal 
profit or public kudos. There was a small 
annual loss even when I went to Lahore 
but in another year or so the paper began 
pwng its wav and gradually became profi 
table bardarDyal Singh was an ideal newspaper 
proprietor IIo neier interfered either with 
tho editorial work or tho management. lie 
was so considerate that on one occasion, 
laving received inteUigeaca of a eeitaiu 
affair ho came over to my honse and comma 
nicated it to me. The discretion of tho 
TMitor was absolnte and wholly unfettered 
r*o matter who happened to be criticised 


there was no appeal to the Sardar kny 
one who complained to him was referred 
to the Editor whose infioence and position 
were greatly improved by the correct 
attitude of the proprietor He was not m 
much sympathy with the Arya Samaj move 
meat and held aloof from it The Dayanaod 
Anglo Tedic College was once m sadden 
need of a senior professor of English and 
I offered ray services temporarily When I 
asked Sardar Dyal Singh for permission he 
gave it at once Later when I was relieved 
of the professorship the Sardar asked me 
why I did not take it up permanently I 
explained that there was loo ranch strain 
and such time as I could spare from the 
Tribune was given to literary work m 
Bengali Of the Sardar 3 readiness to help 
any good cause I remember an instance when 
Dpadhyaya Brahnsabandhava (Bhabaov Cham 
Banerji) once wanted some help for a paper 
called Jsophia and on my mentioning the 
subject to the Sardar be at once gave a 
cheque Upadliyaya Brahmabandhava was at 
that time a Christian and bad left the 
Anglican Church to join the Roman Catholio 
persuasion 

Tns Abta Samaj Moiemevt 

By birth Swami Dayananda Saraswati 
was a Nagar Brahmin of Gnjrat The fame 
ot his learning bad spread over the 
whole of north India He had visited 
Calcutta Benares and other important centres 
and had held Sastric discnssions in several 
places At first he spoke no other language 
expect Sanscrit and Gujrati but be learned 
Hindi after leaving Gnjrat and his well known 
book Satyartha pralasa was written m 
that language Swamv Dayaaanda wanted to 
revive and re establish the A edic religion as 
distiDgmsIied from the various phases of 
Puranic religion and the worship of idols 
But his propaganda did not meet with ranch 
success in the strongholds of orthodox 
Hiuduism In Calcutta Swami Dayanaoda 
met Iveshub Chandra Sen but the leader uf 
tho Brahmo Samaj of India, as it was then 
called was unable to agree to an alliance 
with tho reformer from Gnjrat. and it was 
not 10 the nature of the Swami to play 
Eocond fiddle to any man At length 
Swami Dayanaoda met Lala Jlulraj of the 
Punjab Lala ^Inlraj who has now retired 
from tho public service of the Punjab nRer 
working as a Divisional and Sessions Judge 
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was a distiognished gradnate of the Calcutta 
University and tho only Panjabi wlio 
sncceeded in winning tho Premchand Ray- 
chand Studentship Tho Panjabis are a 
religiously-minded people but the conditions 
in that Province are somewhat pecoliar. 
There are about two million Sihhs in the 
whole Province, but fresh converts are few 
and there is no regular proselyti^ng propa- 
ganda As a community the Sikhs are 
educationally backward and the Khalsa 
College at Amritsar was not established till 
the nineties of the last centnry. On the 
other hand, the hold of orthodox Hinduism 
is not very strong in the Punjab There 
are not many ardent Vaishnavas and Siraitea 
as are to be fonnd in Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras. The worship of Dnrga or Kali is 
not common. There was no veat of Sanscrit 
learning anywhere in the Punjab Of the 
educated Punjabis very few had joined tho 
Brahrao Samaj At the same time, every one 
shared the feeling of pride in the knowledge 
that the Punjab was the ancient Aryavarta, 
the land o! the Veda® With the practical 
help and advice of Lala Mulraj, Swami 
Dayanaoda established the Arya Samaj at 
Lahore and in a few years the majority of 
the educated Panjabis joined • the reformed 
Church and became Arya Samajists. 
Branches were opened in all towns of any 
importance in the Punjab and a vigorous pro- 
paganda was carried on to enlist fresh 
adherents to the Arya Samaj. Vedic mantras 
were recited and chanted, the sacred and 
solemn Homo was performed and coogrepa- 
tional worship was introduced. Entbnsiastic 
preachers of the Arya Samaj went about the 
country preaching the revival of the Aryan 
tradition and the Vedic religion. 

Tee Two S£(Tno>s or the Arta Sixu 
The Arya Samsj was divided into two 
sections, one of the meat-eaters and the other 
of the vegetarians. The two sections were 
somewhat irreverently designated the mas 
(meat) party and the ghas (grass) party. The 
' division was something like (he Yaisbnava 
and Sakfa sects among the Hindns. •The 
bulk of the edncated Punjabis belonged to 
the Erst party, while the other section was 
led by Lala Munshi Ram, a pleader of 
JuUnnder, afterwards known as Swami 
Sraddhananda. Tlie meat-ealing section was, 
also known as the D.A.-V. College party, 
because it bad organised and established the 


Dayanand.T Anglo-Yedic College at Lahore. 
I was present at some of the anniversaries of 
the party and was greatly impressed by the 
enthusiasm and fervour of the gathering. 
The anniversary used to be held in the 
grounds of tho D. A-V. College (now used for 
the school) and was attended by representa- 
tives from all parts of the Province. The 
ladies sat behind chiks, though the purdah 
has now been practically abolished in the 
Punjab. At these anniversary meetings 
appeals were made by various speakers for 
funds for D A-V^. College and school, and 
the response was remarkably spontaneous and 
generous. Large sums of money were collect- 
ed on the spot and handsome donations were 
promised, while tho ladies took off their 
ornaments and added them to the heap of 
coin and currency notes 
The Wacbhowh section ofthe Arya Samaj held 
its anniversary inside the walled city and the 
proceedings were led by Lala Munshi Kao. 
There was no educational institution coo- 
trolled by that party at that time. The 
Qurnknl, Kangri, near Hardwar, was founded 
by Lala Munshi Kama some years later and 
became a famons academy in course of 
tune. The Suddki movement was an off- 
shoot of this section of tbe Arya Same], 
and the moving spirit was Dr. Jai Cband, 
whose enthnsiasm in reclaiming Hindus 
who had embraced somft other religion was 
unbounded Both sections bad their organs 
in the Press and vaiions subjects, not always 
of any immediate interest, were debated, 
sometimes with considerable heat. At one 
time, there was a prolonged discussion about 
the doctrine of Niyoga as mentioned in the 
Institutes of Manu It was not only discuss- 
ed ID the organs of the Arya Samaj but was 
tho snbject of constant and excited oral 
discussihu in which even tbe students took 
part. Now, the doctrine of Niyoga was intro- 
duced at a time when the population was 
sparse and progeny and sons were considered 
essential Society in India has now reached 
a stage at which no one can dream of the 
practical application of Niyoga any more 
than the imposition of the penalties laid 
down by Manu for various offences. The 
social onanism has outgrown many of the 
ancient conditions and the revival of the 
Vedic religion does not impose any obliga- 
tion for the reversion to customs which can 
not bo defended on ethical and moral grounds. 
'Hie entire controversy was hypothetical and 
purely academic, but it was carried on with , 
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great zeal for several months The 
argument was a marked featare m the Arya 
Samaj among the old and the young whue 
the study of Sanscrit was still neglected 
The boarders of the D A V College were 
taught the Satidhya and Oayatri mantras, 
and later on Sanscrit was taught at the 
'Gurnknl The D A-V College and School 
have now grown into splendid institutions 
with imposing buildings and extensive 
hoarding houses, while the Gurukul has 
attained world wide celebrity The Atya 
Sama] in the Punjab has good reason to be 
proud of its achievement 

Lala Hans Raj 

The organised efforts and the spirit of 
sacrifice to which the Dayananda Anglo 
Yedic College owed its existence were typifi 
ed in Lala Hans Raj the Honorary Principal 
of the College from its foundation and who 
remained at the bead of this institation for 
over a quarter of a century It was a 
deliberate but most unostentatious self 
sacrifice Lala Hans Raj never accepted any 
xemuneiatiOQ for his services He mamtam 
ed himself on a small allowanco given to 
h\m by h\a eWet brother lA\a Ra) 

Bhalla As 1 was associated with the College 
for a few months I had many opportunities 
of judging for myself how quietly and cffi 
ciently the Honorary Principal administered 
the affairs of the institution Lala Hans 

Ba] IS a deeply religions man and took 


part m the weekly service of the Arya 
Samaj There have been zealous and 
earnest men in both sections of the Arya 
Samaj m the Punjab, and not the least 
remarkable among them is the first Principal 
of the D A-V College When Swami 
Vivekananda was my gnest at Lahore Lala 
Hans Rs] used to come and see him, and 
they had long heart to heart conversations 
Lala Hans Raj invited the Swami to dinner 
and they spent severat bouts together Only 
a few months ago Lala HanS Raj was telling 
me at Lahore that Swami Vivekananda used 
to speak to him without any reserve and 
there was hardly any question that they did 
not discuss Lala Hans Raj retired from 
the College several years ago and lives very 
modestly associating with religious men 
I have often wondered what inffuence the 
shiQiog example of his devotion and 

sacrifice has exercised upon the young men 
who have been passing through the Panjab 
Colleges during the la»t forty years Many 
of the young students of those days have sue 
ceeded id life Some are lawyers others 
judges medical meo and so on How many 
of them appreciate the greatness of Lais 
Haos Kaj or realise that there are few exam 
p\es bke him in 1.he Punjab 7 He is now 
called Mahatma Hans Raj but the lessoa of 
his noble life shonld be a living example m 
the Punjab Every year that I revisit the 
Pnojab I spend some time with Mahatma 
Ban^ Raj and we talk of the old times and 
the presages of the future 


“THE HISTORY OF THE PRARTHANA SAMAJ ' 


T H haIK 


t^pHG Rislorv t>l the Prarlbana Samaj is a 
book in Marathi written by Mr D O Yaidya 
the editor Subodh Patnka which is the 
organ of the Bombay Prarthana Samaj Ihe book 
WM wntten in connection with the Damo^ 
Jubilee celebration of that religious body on the 
TOmpletion of i*s siiUeth year in April last The 
i>ook IS n JaiKo comprehensive volume containing 
10 all awnt 700 pages It is divided into two 
parts The first part, of about 320 pages sketch^ 
lor ns m full and accurate detail the historv of 
the institution from its early bee nniag in 1867 
as also of the various social philaathropic and 


educational activities conducted by that bodv The 
s^nd part (pp 372) is devoted to the study, of 
the lives of some of its most prominent founder 
vrorkera This part contains short but viwd 
miaracler sketches of eighteen members of the 
Irarthana Samaj of whom the names of men 
like N M ^rmanand Shankar Pandurang Pandit 
lAalshai^ar Dmiva Shankar Damodar Das Sokbad 
wala l^ade Bhandarkar and Chandaiarkar are 
or ought to be known all over the country m 
vartuo of their social religious political or philan 
inrop c work as also on account of the eminence 
ol some of them in point of scholarship mid 
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Marnlns- Others like llodak. Bhaswaf, Keltar, 
Nowrance. Madsaonkar and Dr. Almaram P^ndu- 
ranff. were local celebrities, whose life was 
characterised by purity and piety and who were 
known to all hero fir their zeal and devotion to 
the new faith they had embraced. Some of these 
were mpidiy erowioc to b** forffotten worthies ; 
and 3Ir. Vaidva deserves the eincerest thanks of 
the members of the Prarthana Sima] as well as of 
all students of the sosial and religious history of 
Western India, durinc the last sixty years, for 
re«caiDK the. names of these worthies from 
oblmon and restoring to them their proper place 
in the pantheon of the new church Mach 
material that would have remained buried in 
newspaper files and stray leaflets and brochnres. 
has been utilised m this volume to throw a flood 
of light on the social movement of this Presi- 
dency from the times that date fartherback than 
-the establishment of the Prarthana Samai m 
Bombay. The second part illustrates lo vivid 
touches wharis told ns m simple narrative in the 
■first 

The Prarthana Samaj, as we discover from 
this history written by one of its most earnest, 
enthusiastic, sincere and devoted workers and 
members during the last twenty-five years onci- 
Dated in the combined effort of the first batch 
of edacated men in the city to save themselves 
and their eonetv from the oorushiog tide of 
religious indifference, atheism and irresponsible 
living. The old could have no longer any bold 
on the mind of these men The new mould in 
■which their character could be cast had not yet 
been formed They had realised how Hindu 
•Society of their time— in the forties and fifties 
of the last century —was in the grip of snpersti* 
tion and convention, that were eating into its 
vitals. On the one hand, there was the Chnstian 
Mi<sioDarv eager to make converts out of these 
centres of indiffetence. On the other band, (ha 
orthodox parly would not listen to reimn and 
mend its own house. What were these young 
educated men to do under the circumsUnces 1 
They had felt the degradiog iafluence of super- 
stition around them, they had realised bow 
l-onetnl the institution of caste had proved with 
Its cumerons ramifications and I's fessiparous 
inflnences They bad studied the ancient wntings 
for themselves and they were convinced that 
many of the customs and traditions that prevailed 
io their day— <ach as idol-worship, and caste- 
■distinctioos and priestcraft with its attcndsnl 
and degrading practices— had no sanction in those 
writings. Conversion to Chnstianity did not 
appeal to them. Ilindmsm in its existing form 
was _ equally intolerable A punfi^ fonn of 
religion with its natural sequence, and tbo reform 
of our social practices, became the peccssity of 
• their lives. Thus tame into existence a secret 
society— koo-AU as the Parama-Ilanvi Sahha. 
the members of which disowned idol-worship, 
abjured the narrowing sanctions cf caste, swore 
to regard one another with the feeling of real 
brotherhood, and resolved, when the soaety had 
gather^ sufficient strength of numbers and had 
cunfied its principles by common discussiao. 
prayer and ^se f-di«eipline, to make its aims 
pnhlic and to work for the emancipation of th«r 
rountft- from the thraldom of old-woiM idais 
As we gather from the pages of Mr. Vaidya’s 


book, where, for the first time, the account of 
that body is given in a connected and clear _fprra. 
the object of that ^bha was not merely religions, 
nor had it confined its membership to Hindus 
alone. During its life of a decade and more, it 
had enrolled a membership of one thousand 
followers and had Us branches in several parts 
of (he Presidency. Its aim was social and 
national. By the abolition of the spurious dis- 
tinctions of caste, creed and custom, it aimed to 
nnite all in o'mmon worship of One God, and 
under Him to behave towards one another as 
brothers. Such was, briefly, the Parama'Ilmsa 
Sahha. the premature disclosure of whose activities 
by an enemy m the camp and its grossest mis- 
representation in the public press, brought about 
ils disruption and end That the society was 
started as a secret bodv was the cause of its 
dissolution Many of its members relapsed into 
orthodoxy, others became converts to Christianity 
but there were a few. who constituted the salt of 
(ho Society. It was out of these that the move- 
ment now known as the Prarthana Samaj of Western 
India came into existence. 

Tnat body has. no doubt, drawn itS 
los^iiration from the sister chnrcb in Bengal. 
Bat (be pages of its history before us make it 
clear how the impulse to possess a renovatios 
faith came from within and was racy of the soil 
Itself The first hundred pages of the volume 
before us make a very instructive reading in that 
respect Thev seive to clear np many doubts 
and enable us to know and weigh aright the many 
factors that precipitated the movement so as to 
make it a pioneer movement on this side of India 
of the Dumeroos reforming, educational and social 
activides such as the Night Schools, the day 
schools, the Piindharpur and other orphanages, 
the prayers and public meetings, the Sangat 
Sabbas— meetiDcs for the discussion and exchange 
of relegious views, the Mahila Samaj, the free 
library and reading room movement, numerous 
other centres of social uplift, moral improvement 
and national unification, which are now so common 
10 our country These were coaspicious by their 
^ence at the time the Samaj came into existence. 
Under its fostering care many of them saw then 
first light and have grown to vigorous proportions. 
And almost all of Uiem have now been adopted 
or emulated by other social workers and Leases 
throughout the Presidency That portion of the 
book which outlmes these activities is also an 
exceedingly interesting section. One can imagine 
the labour, the study and patient thought it must 
have _co3t the writer to bring the scattered 
material into one focus aod evolve out of it a 
systematic history of the entire movement such as 
we have before ns in ibis book. One would have 
liked the author to devote a few pages, at the con- 
clusion of the book, to the consideration of the 


of the country as a whole. The author has. done 
enough in the discussion of its tenets and principles 
to refute the chares of its foreign origin and 
inspiration. But it has been the negative aspect 
of the work The positive side of it. namely its 
proper place in and contribution to the reconstruc- 
tion of India, has not been so well and so methodi- 
olly developed. We wish the author had done 
so. The biographical section of the volume 
(brows considerable light on this aspect of the 
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matter But the light comes in scattered rays It 
13 not so Ejstetnatically handled as e should 
have liked it to be in a separate chapter at the 
conclusion otthe book An outsider often asks 
himself the question how a movement so rational 
so true to the test ideals of our ancient cnlluie so 
open to new light from every quarter so much 
imbued XN ith the true sp rit of progress so entirely 
free from b getry and fanaticism so liberal and with 
so much ID it to appeal to the mind and heart 
to the conscience and character of all educated men 
in tre Presidency should not thrive in the sod 
of Maharastra to the extent to wh ch the Braroho 
Samaj has thriven in Bengal or the Aiya Sana) 
m the Punjab Is it the rod y and barren quality 
of the soil iNtlf Is It the prevailing indifference 
in the Indian eoucated community to deeper 
matters ? Is it the obsessing influence of an ex 
elusive and undue devotion to politics that has 
thrust aside questions of religious and social refoim < 
If we examine narrowly the lives of the majority 
of educated Indians around us we do not find them 

E rnctising any of tho«e things that orthodoxy 
olds dear They do not worship idols Thev do 
not obey strictly the sanctions of caste they are 
social reformers for all practical purposes and yet 
the Pnrthana Samaj and such other movements 
that make these matters subject of a solemn 
pledge do not grow m membership Wherefore 
this ? What does it point to ’ whither will it lead 
us^-hiot the movement or the church but the 
people and the country Such questions cannot 
helj suggesting themselves to any thonghtful 
reader of this volume Une wishes the author himsel* 
had attempted an answer to the question But he 
has not done so That does not mean that it is 
not clear to his oiiod But he has not raised the 
issue dihnitely and tried to i,rapple with it 


The preface to the book written by the Presi 
dent of the ^maj Mr Vasucleo Gopal Bhanuaritar 
is an illuminating piece m itself and places the 
whole movement in its proper perspective 

On the whole the work, is indeed well done 
It IS written in a clear and lucid ^tyle is entirely 
free from any wrong bias one way on the other 
The author has endeavoured t(? be fair and just to all 
and yet the book is a plain spoken document He 
bas emmentlv succeeded in tracing the histop 
of the institution from its early beginning to the 
present diy The record of the worl done is 
highly creditable to the institution and its fonnders 
And the historian is worthy of the task It has 
been a labour of love to him completed within 
three inonlh<» It is one more indication if any 
were needed of his zeal and devotion to the 
chuich of which he is an earnest minded member 
Mr \aidya has been the editor of ^he Subodha 
Pa rika on its Marathi side now for the last 2i> 
years Daring that time he has brought out 
several volumes to elucidate and populanse the 
doctrine and tenets of ihe chnich and to exTyam 
them to outsiders Such are his compilations of 
the sermons of Justice Banade and Dr Bbasdarkar 
The volume before us m a sense puts a fiotshms 
touch on the ta«k begun id his editing of those 
two early volumes W ith these three books before 
him no outsider seed bo at a loss to know what 
the Prarths&a Sams) stands for asd what work it 
has accomplished under such leading lights as 
Panade Modak Bhandarkar and Cbandavarkar 
We commend the volume to the readers of the 
Modem Review An Eogbsh version of the same is 
such a desideratum It deserves a place on the 
shelf of every serious minded student of social 
and religious history during the l&st aixty years. 


THE REVOLT OF ASIA 


'pilAT 13 the gripping title of a timely and excell 
A rnt book written by Upton Close (Joseph 
Washington llall) in which the author gives 
a penetrating interpretation of Asia s political flux 
that may menu the end of the W hite flan s World 
Dominance 

ilr Clocc has been a student of Astatic Po’iUcs 
for a number of years lor a time he acted as 
(hiefd lore gn Allans on the staff of General 
u I ei fu He acted as a counsellor to Chinese 
sludpots wheo ihev epcineerod the remark-iblo 
Student Revolution of 1J19 He saw the djoamic 
forces at work in China and in his recent tour 
through all the Asuitio countries he foun 1 Ihe same 
forces are at work in Jainn Korea the Ibilippmes 
Irindi Indo-Cluna. biam Java the Mila> States 
Inda Afganiatan Tors a. Turkey and LgypL And 
the result IS this volcanic book w ntten in a 
nervous newsruer style but 1 think remarks 
la>wis Gannett, one of the editors of tho bnlliant 
Vw'A.rt weekly T/« Action who had been 
the Onent himself bo u essentially correct 


Be accepts tho liberation of Asia from Western 
doroinatioa as a foregone conclusion and is very 
{■earchiDg and sincere in seeking amicable solutions 
Be warns the western nations and America and 
shows the futility of maintaining their supremacy 
over the Orient by force of arms Not only are 
the nations of tho East wide awake to their 
strength but Mr Close finds them co*opeiiting 
with each other to bring about tho eventual political 
economic and cultural liberty of Asia We note 
tho Chinese Minister to Americ.i takes his vata 
tion m lorkey Nationalist China makes treaty 
with Afgauistan Japan establishes an emta«sy 
in Turkey and opens permanent industriat ex- 
hibition nt Constantinople Gandhi plans a lecture 
tour iQ Chin I Tagore is eager to break the cultural 
flatten of India and travels extensively in tho 
Onent the Indian National Congress passes 
relations m symp.ithy with the Nationalisi party 
of China m its tiiumrhant march to lekin and 
again Jayon lavishly entertams buatnese j rinces 
IU.U shows in all her public schools the Indian 
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made film of the Baddha story. The Light of 
Asia’.” 

Rnssia, ostracised by Europe and America, nisr 
turns her eyes to Asiv ilr Close Rods tliat the 
pro-Asistic policy of Russia is not due so rnatm 
to vindictiveness The reasons go deeper. Firat 
of all. “Russia’s alignment with the Asiatic peoples 
has been made easy by her cultural background-- 
A feeling strong in the Slav world ■was_ expressed 
by the Croatian present leader JI. Riditch before 
the Zagret at Belgrade R“ferring_ to the nse of 
China he said that while Great Britain and the 
United States formed a maritime system supported 
by Europe. Russia with China formed a ccmtinental 
unit which would be the center of the world and 
might be joined by India. ‘We belong to the 
Vest by history and cnltiire’ he concluded, ‘but to 
the Evit by sentiment”' Secondly, a keen eenae 
of "ilachtayelliaQ prneticalitv” fprcea Rnssia to 
drift toward Asia. Russia discovered, maiolaios 
the author, that "Eogland’a last Breat Imperial 
Scheme” was directed against her She was to 
be encircled bv Bntaia Greece ''as encouraged 
to' attack Turkey, throughout the Netr East 
British inflnonca again became dotniMnl, and 


invasions from the Black Sea under — . 
Denekln and Udenitch from the Pacific noder 
Kolchacfc. Seinenoff and Uoarea from Torkistan 
nnder vanons petty adventurers, and also from the 
North, with fitiul support from Fraow. Italy sod 
America." To counteract this scheme Russia 
boldly introduced a 'new game”, threw her lot 
with the Asiatics and joined the ' fcraternity of the 
snubb^.” Cast oct of Europe tor political and 
economic reasons and oat of America 
for puriwnicil reasons as well. (Russians) fiod a 
mental kinship with Japanese sulTettfig from snubs 
to their racial nnde administered by the Dnited 
States and the British Dominions, or Indians open- 
ly regarded by their rulers as an iufenor race, or 
Filipinos told that they are not one o' their age of 
tutelage.'. Ardently flving Woodrow Wilsons 
banner of self-detormioation. Russia . 'inspired the 
young inlelligeotsu in Turkey. Persia, Afgaoistan 
China and India to make theif peoples into 
nations She renounced her special rights in 
China and Persia and thereby the SQvig states- 
men” showed themselves an age }a ravance of 
their European Rirals.” On May dl, the firet 'eaual 
and reciprocal’ treaty between China and a white 
power, Russia, was signed. Thus the Sonet ‘has 
proceeded s'eadily with its program to inspire and 
assist half the members of the human race to the 
mastery of their own destiny. "Approve it or not.” 
continues Mr. Close. ' it is the roost ^lentous” 
piece of enlightened international pmjanthropy 
smee France helped to make America a Nation.” 

In Russia, therefore. Great Britain finds a 
natural enemy to the fmilion of her ambitions 
impenahsra of 1917-1922, Russia’s challenge to 
Britain stiffened the nationalistic demMds in 
Egypt. Afgamstan concluded a treaty^! nratnal 
neutrality and amity with Russia _ dt “ 

maddening to think.” viewed Sir ^rancis lonmr- 
husband of Lha^ Expedition tame, that after all 
the saenfiees we have made, our whole pcsitioo in 
' Asia should now be m jeopardy." And India 
blazes into Nationalism” in spite of the so-called 
Reforms of 1919, “ilindns and Moslems are 
cnitiBg with a hundred other sects and races as 


Indians under Swaraj (Ilome Rule) A Moslem 
fanatic recently murdered a Hindu saint and 

£ atnot in Delhi. The British said: ‘See!” But 
nndreds of confnto ilosleals marched in his 
funeral procession. That was different” 

•The Crucial Test of Great Britain’s ability to 
meet the new Asia must come m India, inst as 
America’s must come in the Philippines,” The 
rise of western-educated intelligentsia, m Ada, the 
ruinous effects of economic boycott on commercial 
nations, the European disorders of the World 
War. and Russia’s determined plan to encourage 
Asiatic self-assertioni can the British statesmanship 
save the empire from these disintegrating forces? 
“God always provides a way for the British 
Empire," said a whimsical member of the Secre- 
Unat m Delhi to Mr. Close ’ When we have 
to leave here (India) we still have Africa left. 
Rut Afnca will eventually follow Asia into revolt 
What then’’ There is only way out if Great 
Bntaia 'can make its vassals into nations, grappl- 
ing them to it with steel hoops of friendship m 
place of the iron bonds of militarism, if it can 
qnicken Its execntives and inspire its laborers, it 
will have assured unto itself the same glonons 
place 10 the new era of enlightened imperialism 
mat It eujopd m the now closing age of political 


dommatiOQ 

This means giving up India, and control of all 
lauds from Egypt and Oibralter to the Strait 
Settlements and Singapore, and the supremacy of 
British fleet in the Mediterranean and Asiatio 
waters It is a daring idea, though not an impossible 
one Mr Close makes it very clear that if Britain 
IS to survive she must transform her vast empire 
from an empire of the sword to aq empire of 
commerce For, according to Mr Close, Great 
Bntain is today either unable or unwilling to take 
all the risks and responsibilities of stemming the 
tide of Asiatic forward movements and keeping 
the banner of White Supremacy flying on Asiatic 
soil Should America help England retain her old 
prestige in the Orient ' America could and 
should take the lead.” said a British resident m 
Sbaochai to an American journaUst ' The speaker 
was an old Cliina hand . He still believed m a 
strong policy- -Is America to interveno ?" 

“Uncle Sam is not particularly altruistic from 
the outsider's point of view, but he is very 
sentimenta). He was persuaded that he ought to 
save France. He once was almost persuaded that 
ho ought to fight the Turk ; that he ought to 
take charge ^of Armenia (incidentally protecting 


Great Ontain’s grabs in the Cacausns). 
coDvmced that he onght to stand for civilisation 
irainst perverted Russia Now. he ought to 
champion the white man s prestige m an awaken- 
ing Asia. He ought to protect Shanghai. Great 
Bntain should not be expected to do it any longer. 
It 13 costing her too much ” 

So there is the danger. America may join 


Bntaia to thwart the progressive march of C^ina 
at this moment if the latter succeeds m oon- 
vincmg America that the question at issue is a 
naatter orppciple. For Uncle Sam is ‘a stickler 
quotation from the 
shows. John Bull also is a man of principle. 
But while the British talk principle and act 
opportunism and are not afraid to cliange their 
her principle. 

As air example, Mr. Close points out; 'It must 
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(have been Ore'll Britain it certainly -was the With rare honesty and couraire to save the 
Bnti«h Reuters news agency that convinced viorld from a great war he therefore calls upon 
u3 Russia was an immoral nation not to be Amenca to renounce the Philippines Japan to 
dealt with A few months later the British had renonnce expansion Great Britain to renounce 
resumed relations with Russia We continued to India Russia to renounce her destructive designs 
stand by principle China to renounce anti foreigaism Thus through 

Mr Close urges the United States to keep mutual sacrifice can world peace be made secure 
calm and follow an independent, intelligent policy The New Era demands that 
with the Pacific nations He centers his atten 1 Western control of Asia for profit, polifi- 
tions for a while on China Japan and Russia, cal or commercial la discredited and in colipse’ 

It IS impossible to head off the revolt America 2 The general and conscious demand of Asian 

has the power to guide it to the benefit of all peoples for control of their own destiny nnlifies 

the pac fic nations As Great Britain a star is the white man s responsibility for their welfare 

fading let the United States take a statesmanlike 3 Legitimate Western interests and properties 
lead and lives of individuals stand a fair chance of 

Asia is making the Pacific our front dooi protection under the native sovereignties in 
Omens multiply that the age of the Pacific is prospect 

upon us Economically this is proved by the rise 4 The Asian nations have lost their fear of 

of Shanghai to the third port in tonnage m the the white man and are carrying forward their 
world Politically amazing evidences confront program re<5olutelj 

ns China has taken the lead in the Revolt of 5 The Western Powers with the sole exception 

Asia away from Turkey which means that the of America frankly lack the ability to resist Asia s 

United States of America is left as the vanguard revolt. 

nation of the white race and western civilization C Amenca is the only power that may make 

The two notentially greatest powers m the world resistance of the white race to the ending of its 
the United States and Chma confront one another world domination possible 
as leaders and spokesmen of their respective 7 Attempts to check the haste of the Asian 

.u .1 movements by military demonstrations work the 
Mr Close urges Amenca to sympath se witli opposite rebUtts 
the nationaUstio aspirations of awakened Asia 8 Asias movement thus far is entirely direct 

Amencan idealiam continues to be a f«lor in ed against the Westerner on Asian shores There 
the editorial sympathy of the overwhelming is not the bed thus far of an offensive against 
maioritv of American newspapers with A^iauo the white man in his own countries 
nationalist aims It expresses itself in a Porter Mr Close in his admirable book discusses 
resolution c^Jmg on the President to negotiate new also the the culloral revolt of Asia Mr Gandhi 
traitieawithChinaona bass of reciprocity and who was interviewed by Mr Close assures him 
equality' and declanng severance (tom the that Westernism is a more dreaded tyrant than 
concert of powers policy It exists in the pumt Uestemera" If Mr Qandhi turns to thepMt/ 
form in the utterances of Senator Borah' Mr writes Mr Close it is with a new apint whi6h U 
Close reminds his countemen in a bnUiant a distinctly western contribution to Hinduism 
chapter that since the days of Columbus Asia The conviction that I shall always live and that 
always dominated American destinies and that l ean better raj condition sums his personal 
Amen^ns should recwoise the fact that 1 ^ philosophy The next life he elaborates cannot 
Far East 19 their Near ^t And locat^ progress beyond the goal we set for this I preach 
Konraphicallr a. she is loolinc: both ways to sahation throneh Bfmce ttorshlp thtolih 
Eurore as tfdl as to Asia-sho baa tho potter to Interpreted thus Hindu oiviliratioilTB “to erSteit 
direct the Ptesent hich tension m Asia to peacelnl innoenco in the ttotld for the imprtoement of the 
channels Her first Beslnro in that direction life cycle I cannot hayo it destroyed ’ 
shoo 4 be the Brantine ol Philippine independeoto Behind this philosophy of life no™ social eipcn 
and then cooperate ttitli Japan and China to mentations ars (toms on Toonn ChiS IS 
ttc-obyhtetftiKcessasc. tnascls at t.totent.<ili»a. muttniE Vnn p'nitanp'ny ol the plStmaic 
to her own interest c a . »*ool which holds that only that' which 

W ith eypmsionism abandonrf mtensiyo is demonsltated to bo benehci™ can be acemied 
indnstnalism 13 taken up as the method of canng ai a guide IVb bfb mnrp 
for Japans large population and improving the AVeate^rs said a Chmese 
standard ol brine But this reomres thieo to Jit Close wl toe fee. feim in 
tilings ID addition to the working populatiou a while you sbll havp Tnur ^ superstition 

source of raw materials a market for finished your y^rshio of •wpilth^nTnl mmdednessj 

products, and capital Asiatic Russia and China The Filipinos are afraid a 

asrte’” aUMfe ffifirSSdHrea^r^ b'f'Nl 

“necessSS' fer “sb, Tte wo.'f/s SS Si 

feet This is Americas God piven opportunity not thev are taught non resistanpe^n’iffi^f which 

to make one of the Asiatic nations its economic of Wo is Si unhirmable am taki^ 

or even special friend, but to demonstrate are compiled to tn^ f^r„ ?1.° novices 

the practical expression which Amenca s enligh to (he arm^or° ei^een* directly 

Mntpcnaltsn. ptspared to tab. tcwafel Mh^hJ to,f|r”.r?r°aor‘“a'TJSr“'S 
Asm. Wd to the magnehsm of JIahatma Gandhi 
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the prasmatism of the Kaomintanc to show the Mr Clo'o in his IteivU of Mia shows a 'vraj- 
way of liberation from the political and econonijc out The took, is a welcome contnbnlioD to the 
dominance of the white coveinment«, or whether stody of interaationat relationships. The people 
the freedom of Asiatic nations w til le achieved of the Orient will be clad to know _ that the press 
with reasonableness and sanity triumphant depends in America has taken a sympatiietio view of the 
entirely on what attitude the peoples of Asia and took aod did not hesitate to declare that the 
America take towaid the political upheaval m the “look shoald in the hands of every Senator 
Onent. and Conjjressman” of the United States. 


GLEANINGS 


Filming “’The Epic of Eyeresf’ 


Sis Blankets on the Snow, laid out in the form 
of a cro<:a--it vas the aisrnal of death '■* Printed on 
the cruel, white crest of the ‘Oodde«s Mother of 
the World ” iucher than roan had ever climbed 
More, and discerned hy telescope a mileortno 
down the mountam-side. that cro«s of blankets 
told a story of mvstery aod masnificent failure— 
the requiem of two indomitable clirobefs. who 
within hail of the very climax of their ambition 
and their incredible tabors, had vanished from 
human ken aa completely as if cauebt up on huth 
like Enoch or Enj-ih Such was Uteially the 
hiffh spot”— well-named in this ca«e— of tlu third 
Mount Everest Expedition, the cinema record of 



fioysestod “’Maybe.” Captain Noel muses, “she had 
killed them m reveoce after they had attained 
their victory Who knows’ She alone holds the 
secret For all my efTorts there was mucji that my 
camera bad not been able to record." 





They called this "iLe lauylacd of Ice” 

which is cow being exhibited to motioo picture i 

audiences. The man who made the bln). CapL I. 
n. L. Noel. confes«es to realiriBg. when he saw the wi.«» „ .-.i. .. 

l«flled relief parly spread that telltale aymbol on When Evening falls on the Goddess Mother 

the snow, "how cruelly this inounUi'D h.dits” t”® uorld 

True to her simster reputation in Tibetan monastenes 

and native viltage'^, "sho had allowed the men to Small wonder that the filrafog of ' The Epic of 
^me on, and at the last moment had killed them" Everest” lives lathe camera-man's memory -as the 
Imt did the victims actually conquer her before most difDciilt and absorbing task he has ever 
xhey perished ’ That mjsterioQs possibihty is undertaken, or is ever likely to undertake 
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Sijs Captaia Noel I had four 
to insure me against the ever present possibiuty 
of 1 aviDS my work brought to an end if one or 
more of them should fall and break ith them 
went tripods supplies of film aud plates and 
developing tanks a developmg tent and other Mra 
phemalia Alt th s equipment was packed m 
specially made steel cases 

Dunns the first half of the loumey from 
Darjeeling the appicaches of Everest mules earned 
the photOoraphic baggage After that we employed 
the yak 



them to share what we ourselves felt then I 
should succeed in my task 

—The LxUrary Dige$t 


Man Was Never an Ape 

\ouc ancestors were neither apes nor human 
beings says Prof Henry Fairfield Oaborn presi 
dent of the American Museum of Natural History 
m New kork City and one of the worlds foremost- 
paleontologists in an address before the American 
Ptaiiosophtcal Society in Philadelphia a few weeks 
ago Professor 0»born expressed the belief that 
the forerunners of modern men were dawn man 
who deaelop^ independently of the apes from 
some prehistonc animal not yet discovered 

Acrarding to Doctor Gregory the close simi 
lanty between the bodies and minds of modem 
apes and men is strong evidence that the direct 
ancestor of both was an ape This he recalls was 
the ongmal idea of Darwm to which he urges- 



^^here the Might- Mountain is feared 
and worsbipp^ 

In the pictures I made it more than ever my 
task to convey as well as I could the fascioation 
ol those secluded lofty divinely bcantifui moun 
tains of Tibet and the m placable majesty of the 
snprorac mouotan herself— a majesty that canscs 
the priests ol the Roegbuk to worship her as a 
fiacre I living creature and to name her beautifully 
t edrte'S of il e Morld Not to odd those im 
pre*'®ions to the chronicle of event w old be to 
leave the IvcrestMorj bait untold Above all 
It was my d« re to convev a sotnething that 
make the spovtator feel the immensity of this 
stn ggle of man against nature— make him feel 
il at climax wl ui we n irsolves reached amoog 
Iverests virgin snow f id« huhting to tie last 
oun<x of our slrenglh nga nst I er power analriiing 
victpnrs creating records, t>eicg 1 urled tack 
an iitlorfiCtaHo injression of r<>wcr bcaitv 
gtai leur and t! e ins gnillcance of niaiL II I 
could coavcj ll is fM n_ to others and so «.natle 


Above So called Java ape-man of oOj 000 years 
ago Right pre histone PiUdown man who lived 
in EDt,land 

that scientific theory must return In recent j ears 
the most commonly accepted theory has been 
that men and apes both were descended from a 
common apelike ancestor 

Id support of his dawn men Professor Osborn 
puts maos origin not thousands of years ago 
but sixteen million ’ Both men and apes hist 
appeared then he says therefore man could not 
have descended from apa ancestry Traces of 
mans mvstenons ancestor he suggests might 
reward a diligent search in Central Asia, where 
ho believes the dawn men hrst sprang into 
being 

This dawn man the fennder of the Mongolian 
Negro and Caucasian races is desciibed by 
1 rofe^«or Osliorn as ground living alert capable 
of tool making and living in the fairly open 
gwntrv of the h gh plateaus and plains of Asia 
The celebrated Neanderthal man a ininitive race 
oflurope I rofessor Ojl>om lieliovcs to be a later 
ofishoot tl at eventually d ed out lewinr. no doscen 
daot-c ~1 ithecanthropiis erectus of lava usially 
cons dero the e»rl cat of o ir ancestors may bo 
one of the last of these Nivodertbals he adds 
and therefore no d reel k j of ours New geotogi 
cal discoveries have shown much earlier the- 
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I’lltdo-wn men of Ersland. perhaps the last of the 
"dawn men.” . 

Prof. Osborn 8 belief m “dawn men and their 
■more mysterious ancestry is supported by a recent 



Atove* Neanderthal man. pnmitiye Enropean of 
23 000 to 50000 rears aao, believed by Professor 
Osborn to hare been a latter offshoot of dawn* 
man.” Riaht. Cro-Mattnon man of 20.000 
years aso 


’discover}* that apparently shows men existed at 
least four million years aeo—loos before previous 
^tixatee of man's antiquity In a Kebrassa mil. 
Professor Ostorn discovered more than 30it fossi- 
lized bone implements of that estimated age. 
fashioned by the bands of some priminve man 
from the bones of extinct animals. 

—Popular Sctenet. 


Locomotive Eutds Oil 
“Lifiuid coal.” a synthetic oil fuel obtained 
■with the aid of hydrogen gas from the lowest 


grades of coal, is nsed in a remarkable locomotive 
jnst completed in Geiraanv. Prof. LoraonosotT, 
a Russian engineer, designed the new 12CHJ horse- 
power engine, wliicli runs by a Wesel motor-^ 
gasoluie engine turned oil burner The photograph, 
lakeo during the trial trip near Bwlm. shows the 
curious apparatus at the front with its enormous 
vent that serves as a radiator to cool the motor, 
^oogh fool is cairied m the engine’s tanks for a 
l.UOO-mile tun. As the locomotive is smokeless, 
there are no cinders to blow into passengers’ eyes. 

—Popular Science- 


Novel Ear Lorgnette 



The back seat of a theatre or audifonam is brought 
wubiD easy hearing distance ot the stage by 
this novel "ear lorgnette a novel sound 
amplifier which magnifies voices just 
as opera glasses magnify faces 

—The Popular Science. 



This qneer-lcokicg loccmctive. designed for use 
cn Geiman lailicads. burns oil as fuel 


The Classic World Come to Life 

^e jnovicg.picture pla.vs shut us up in the 
daik. we stumble into our places at any time 
lU the course o* the show and stumble out when 
we have had enough What is lost by these 
ascanits on the alteniion ? Ooe he.ars it said that 
the drama wilt find its salvation in returning to 
Its ancient sironehold namely, m the open. A 
return to the Greeks and the Romans would mean 
a new technifiue, as modern theatrical programs 
would hardly lend themselves to the vast pro- 
s^inm of ancient theaters flooded with 'unliaht. 
Elsewhere in the classic world, ■where Greek or 
Koman theaters lemain even iho in partial rums 
companies have revived the ancient tragedies and 
comedies. Syirtuse, in Sicily, is favored with 
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frequent revivals Pompeii Oitia and Oraose. in 
soutbern 1 ranee are other centers of claiSicM 

On May lO a performance was given of Xiehy 
luss Prometheus Bound m the theater a 
Delphi in Greece v,!ierethe sonorous strains of 
the old tragedies had not been hoard for two 
thous-'nd >ears This festival was largelv dne to 
the efforts of an A.mericaQ woman the wife of a 
tireek poet Angelos Sikeliano* 




whtch mioore predom nate The Promethea* mnsic 
VnH a fr<e harmonic sp rit in keeping with tne 
majestic beauty of the surroundings 

Areheoogiss agree that the produ'*tioa m a>i 
Its details was aruh'^-ologically in Keeping -Auno 
the present performance wu probably a nnaociai 
loss hopes are generally exprest that it will oe 
possible to repeat the Delphic festival annually 
The Institute of the Antique Drama m iwij 
under Uie direction of Ettore Komagnoli establish 
ed before the late war has had a long and 
honorable record Their performances this year 
m the historic S cilian town of Syracuse are more 
fnllv report^ by bilvio D Amico m L lllusiraxione 
Itahana (Milan) where we read 



Italy also turns to Greek Drama 

It IS reported in the liondon Tm's that two 
thousand visitors including many fore gners made 
the (1 ffi ti'l journey to D Iphi to relieve the emotion 
of tlie crowd? that assembled there five btindr^ 
yean before the Christian era 

The play was acted m modern Greek blank 
verse anl the dance rhythms of the Chorus of the 
Ocean Nvmphs were aj^rapanied b> the muse 
Ih® costumes, w re eiception»lly boautifnl 
The natural amph ibaater overlooking the Bae 
Delphic gorge hal romsrkibly good acoustics Art 
and nature combined to proilu e nerleciioQ and 
theli.ht eff'cts as the sun set behind Paraasns 
vroro glorious while eagles soared over tho 
theatre 

The m IS «1 setting cnrhanled the hearers It 
•was scored tor barr^. woodwjoil and brass and 
wassurj d fl rent from modern Greek •cusic m 


Twenty ffve Centunes alter Aescliylua 

]{ It be true as it most certainly is that nine 
times out of ten the anc en*^ tragedies and come- 
dies even if staged with the most loving care 
assume an mevitsbly academic rheioncal and 
scho astic chnr'iclei the luslitute of Sj raense k'nows 
that It has at its disposal the most ertraordioary 
means to elirainalo from its spectacles the air of 
cold erudition and to bring us buck to the spirit 
of Anaent Hellas which it is said has survived 
hero to a greater extent than anywhere else m the 
world 

"Here one arrives as on a pilgrimage Here 
one can circle for twenty four fonj eight or more 
hours among the most celebrated run? of classical 
tunes Here one can enjoy again the same sky 
the same sea and the same countryside as of 
yore Here are to be found again among the 
customs of the people almost the identical rites 
and beliefs of thousands of years ago Here finiHr 
OQO can fin 1 il e same theater substautislly intact 
in which Licliylui staged his pU>s The location 
could not be more ideal 

On the first evening in Syracuse was staged 
Einpidess Medea or the drama of*he woman 
who slays her own children to avenge herself 
upon her unlaithful hiisbrnd— all subjects winch 
would prove incompatible to the reason or scnli 
ment of an audience which for good or evil i3 
Chnstiao— an audience who knows that without the 
intent there is no sin and who looks upon the 
relations between the mother and her children with 
the eyes ot one who for two thousand years has 
seen the Mother and the Child on iho altar (ml 
we do not mention the chefs dauvres of that 
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frantic homor of Aristophanes compared to -whKii 
the most spirited talk of the humorous writers of 
our Renaissance b^mes as the speech of boardms 
school ffiris) Wj]Jy-ntlJy, mankind of to-day 
admits It 13 different. Only a minority atnons us. 
thanks to a cultural effort, can remake for itwif— 
m some manner and for a short time— a Greet 
sont, rediscoverioff the notes of its secret, essential 
identity vith pre-Ohristiao humanity. 

—the lAlerary Digest. 


After fifteen years of work they have at last 
complete oae of the moit remirkable canals in 
the world-it travels for moro than five iniles- 
underground ' , . .... 

The subterrauean tunnel is seventy-two feet 
wide and cost sixty million dollars to build- .It 
counects thecoast,via the shaft under the mountains, 
with Lake of Rarre. 

—Pcypular Science. 



rAn attempt to smuggle narcotics hidden 
' 10 a Bib'e 

—The Literary Digetl 


Canal runs thiongb Five-Mile Tunnel 

^Vhen French ensineers set out to connect the 
coast port of llarseilles with the inland city of 



The photograph shows the first boats entering 
one portal of the tunoel durms recent 
dedication ceremonies 

Berre, about fifteen miles awav. by waterway, 
thoy found a seemioitly in«uperable obstacle in 
their way— a high latervemns ridse of mountains. 


“Hell Raising: Missionaries” 

Missionaries havo bean ‘raising hell" for more 
than a ceneratiOD says one of them quite franklv, 
and they are to-day at the bottom of a good deal 
of the disturh^ces m China the Philippines India, 



and South Africa— “the agitation against the im- 

g 'nalism of ffovernmonts of race and religion ’’ 
ot It was to be expected that they would rebel 
against thmes as they are, for points out the Rev 
James M. Ya-d. in Unity (Chicago). Jesus was a 
revolntionist. and tweutv S'eara ago Gilbert K 
Chesterton warned us that there was enou'^b 
dynamUo in the social teachings of Jesus to bliTw 
all modem society to rags. The missiouanes took 
Jesns to China «avs, |)r. Yard a Methodist 
mwiooary, m the Unity ‘a journal of the religion 
or aemocracy.’ liberal in its policv and views under 
the capbOD, “What Are the Missionaries Dp To 
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and He (Chnst) has desfroved the myth ft! white 
super only That jsone trouble in China In spite 
of the I ombast of some recent dispatches from 
newspaper correspondents in ShaoRhai the da> of 
the while man in China is done 

AccordinE to him ■, t j 

Many of the Universities in China and India 
have had not old grandmothers with lace bonnets 
but red blooded liberals teaching 6oc)ol<«y 
philosophy and religion These teachers have 
filled As a with new ideas 

If Western scientific civilization had been 
shaken to its foundations by tne new discoveries 
it is no wonder that people whose lites were gov 
erned by conceptions and customs of the middle 
ages should be atsolutely turned upside down by 
these modern teachings 

But of CO irse in the end that will prove a 
boomerang lor you cannot teach intelhgept 
students to criti ize one religion without teaching 
them to critic ze all rel g ons That ts especially 
true to dav when we know so much about anthro- 
poloEv the development of society and the history 
of religion All religion has developed evolved 
0 it of the childhood of the race In their heffio 
nines all relig ons have much in common The 
111 ssionar es d d not intend it but when they 
raised hell with Buddhism they also raised hel« 
With Chnstianitv It was their avowed purpose 
to break up Buddhism and Hohammedanism They 
tried to buttress their own orthodoxy while break 
mg UP the other man s orthodoxy It can* 
not be nose. 

The missionary has been marvelously success 
ful ID spreading doubt. lie lias raided doubts about 
marnage enstom* polygamy and polyandry m 
China and Tibet And of course monogamy in 
America comes lo for its share of cnUcism and 
guestioniDg He has raised doubts concerning the 
righteousness of the fourteen hour day and the 
five cent wage He has Questioned the divine 
right of kings and of parliamenta and presidents 
and of capitalists 


Under Ihn leadership of ft mi'sionarj in 1922 
Dr 'iard tells us the National Christian Council 
of China set up a thieefold standard for industry 
000 day of rest in seven no child labor ad(^ 
quate safeguard in factories both as regards health 
and safety devices That started the labor mo\e- 
ment Capittlism was challenged 

Again 10 Octol er 192C the National Christian 
Coooml a body made up of both missionanes and 
Chinese pas'^cd a long resolution dealing with 
mtemilional relations One paragraph of which 
read That the present treaties between China 
and foreign Powers should be rewsed on a basis 
of freedom and equality ’ Thit the missionanes 
dared to cnticire the policies of their own govern 
ment is excccdiDgly dangerous 

Even worse than that as far hack as 1924 
before there was ranch of any agitation on the 
matter of unequal treaties some missionaries in 
North China signed a itsoliition a part of which 
follows 

Vt e therefore express our eameat desire that 
no form of military pressure especially no foreign 
milltarv force be exerted to protect us or our 
prorerii and that in the event of our capture 
by lawless persons or our death at their hands no 
money be paid for ou” release no punitive expcdi 
tions be sent out and no indemnity be exacted 
The missionary cannot of course claim the 
credit for all ibe new and dangerous thoughts 
that have been brought into the heathen world 
Businessmen industrialists philosophers teachers 
have all plat ed their part Is C-hioa. John Dewey 
and Bertnnd Russell and the writings of Ibsen 
Tolstoy Darwin and a hundred others Novels 
science history philosoi by religion 

The East is awake Superstition is dying 
Ignorance is passing away Science is destroying 
poverty The White Peril is less dr^tdful Dont 
you wish you were a missionary^ 


—T/ie Literary Digest 


TESTIMONIES OF COMPETENT ENGLISHMEN AS TO THE 
FITNESS OE INDIA FDD SELF-HHLE 
Bt the rev dr j t sdndehlod 


lit 13 rather humiliating to have to pnnt 
certiiicatM like those contained in the following 
article But as there is a^ present mneb anti 
Indian propaganda by Englishmen and others 
the testimonies of persons who -were not eneae^ 
m any propaganda at the time when they expre&ed 
these views may be considered valuable hv 
unbiassed people Editor 31 Ji] 

I T IS the claim of the British Government 
that the people of India are not capable 
of ruling themselves lhat is do not 
^possess the intellectual and moral qualities 


n^ssary for carrying on the government 
of their own country and therefore require 
to be ruled by Great Britain 

In answer to this claim the following 
^limonials are oCered from eminent 
Englishmen possessing large knowledge of 
them otficials foug connected 
with the Indian government More than 
loot times as many other testimonies of like 
weighty gather 

cd within the last ten years lie before me 
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a? I write ; bnt space compels me to limit 
myself to these 

In the light of these testimonies from the 
highest possible anthorities, readers are asked 
to judge for themselres whether Great 
Britain has any just ground for her claim 
that India is not fit for self-rale. 


Tde Testuiovie-^ 

What is India's Place in the World's 
Caalixation ? 


• If a cood Bvstera of agriculture, unrivalled 
manufactunag Bkill, a capacity to produce 
whatever can contribute to convenience or lusurv : 
Echmts esublished in every village, for teaching, 
reading, writing and arithmetic : the general 
practice of hospitality and charity among each 
other : and above all a treatment of the female 
ae^ full of confidence, respect and delicacy, are 
among the signs which denote a civilized people, 
men the Hindus art not inferior to the nations of 
kiUroTC and ifcivilizition is to become an article 
of trade between the two countries. I am convinced 
that this country (England) will gain by the 
import cargo.” 


Max Muller, the eminent Ocientatist, in 
his boot “VThat India Has to Teach Us.” 
says ; 

■'If I were to look over the whole world to 
find out the country most richly endowed wth 
all the wealth, power and beanly that nature can 
^tow m some parts a very oaradiso on earth— 
I should point to India, li I were asked under 
what sky the beman mind has most fully 
developed some of its choicest gifts, has most 
deeply pondered on the greatest problems of life, 
and has found solutions of some of them which 
well-deserve the attentioo even of those who have 
stadied Plato and Kant. I shonld point to lodia. 
if 1 were to ask mvseit from what literature we. 
here m Europe, may draw the corrective which 
IS most wanted in order to make our toner life 
more perfect, more universal in fact more truly 
Unman, agam I should point to India" 

Mar w£ Look Dowv on Isou ’ 

Warren Hastings, the first Governor- 
General of India, tyranniz“d over and wronged 
the Indian people lu many shameful ways, 
but he strongly rebuked all persons who 
looked down on them as lacking in civiliza- 
tion and in character, and declared that 
their literature, their writings, “will survive 
when the British dominion in India shall 
have long ceased to exist, and when the 
sources of wealth aud power which that 
dominion once yielded to Britain are lost 
even to remembrance.’' 

WuAT Was lN'DtA’.> CivarziTiov when' thb 
Britisu Came ? 

When the British first entered India as 
adventurers and trader'*, did they find a 
civilization that was low ? Or one that was 
high ? This question was answered by Sir 
Thomas Munro, a distingnished Governor 
ef Madra*, in a statement made by him 
before a Committee of the Ilonseof Gommons, 

Jn 1813 (“Hansard’s Debates.” April 12), as 
lollows : 


BtntKE OV IVDIl's ClVrQZATION 

In all his speeches in Parliament on 
India — those made in connection with his 
impeachment of Warren Hastings and others — 
Edmond Bnrke invariably represented the 
civilization of India as high In his speech 
on the East India Bill, be said 
“This multitude of men (the Indian nation) 
docs not crosist of ao abject and barbarous 
popolac/. much less of gangs of savages . but of a 
people for ages civilized and cultivated . cultured' 
by all the arts of polished life while we 
(Englishmen) were yet, dwelling m the woods. 
There have been (id India) princes of g’eat 
dignity, autbomy. aud opolence There (in Indu) 
IS to be found an ancient and venerable pnesthood. 
the depository of laws, learning and h story the 
goides ot the people^ while living and their 
consotatioo m death There is a nobility of great 
antiquity and renown; a multitude of cities not 
ixceeded in Mpulation and trade by those of the 
first class in Europe merchants, and bankers who 
vie in capital with the Bank of England : millions of 
inirenious ma lUfacturers and mechanics ; aud 
millions of the most diligent tillers of the earth." 

India's Great Place iv the World 

Mr. H. M. Hyndman, the eminent British 
publicist thus describes the important place 
of India in the world’s history and civiliza- 
UOD 

4k of years before the coming of 

the English the nations of India had been a 
of wealthy pd highly civilized Se 
pwsessed of a great language, with an eiaborafp 
of la^ and social ragnlations. with eiqui^te 
a^tic taste in architecture and d^raimn 
beautiful maoufactnres of all and 

endo^ with religious ideas and philosophfc and 
scientific conceptions wh ch have greatly mtluenc^ 
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authors of the Yedas of the Mahabhar^a and the 
Raraayana, of the architect'? of the Ta] Alahal 
and of such soldiers and statesinen as Baber 
Ilyder Ah and Runjeet Singh 

And yet, nine tenths of what has been 
■wTitteo by the British about India is so expressed 
that we are made to believe the shameful fal^hood 
that stable and civilized government in IliDdustan 
began only with the rule of the British * 


Ani, Indians Racullt Infprior ’ 

The Metropolitan (Charch of England) 
Bishop of Calcutta in a sermon preached 
early in lO’l is reported (in the Indian 
Jfevseufjcr of April 17 that year) as saying 

There are persons who conceive that to the 
white belongs in virtue of inherent supenontj 
the inalienable right to rule over races of darker 
color tl an themselves But facts are a"3 est tliem 
Indians have achieved the highest distinction m 
the varied spheres of human a nvity and by 
their success have refuted the charge of racial 
inferiority Certain of those ludmes vihicb we 
(British) are 8) t to thinl rank h ghlv may be less in 
evidence araon, tnem than among oursehes but 
that 18 merely to ssj that they are different from 
ourselves but difference may exist alongside of 
perfect equality t 


Siio LD Indians ue Classlo auonq Interior 
OR AMONo SorEPion Pfoiles? 

Mr J A Spender long Editor of the 
TF.»sfHii««fer Oa ette says in his recent 
book The Changing East p 23 (19 '7) 

There is no Eastern count*y which has so 
many talented men m so many walks of life is 
Indix Men like Tagore whose wutiags arc read 
all through Eirflpe and America Sir J C Bose 
whose researches in plant physiology are famous 
the world over and whose real and onginality as 
a teacher make an indescril able impression on 
thc'e ^ ho see him at work with his students 
Alajor B D Basu the historian of India Dh.4ii 
Oopal Mokerji the author of My Brother s hace 
—to name only a few out of scores— would be 
highly (listmguis ed in ao^ European country 
and most of them have followers and sludents 
around them who would do credit to any Western 
seat of learning All of these should be respected 
and apnreciated bj us Engl shmen and Fnropeans 
as working on a plane of absolute equidity with 
ourselves 


* TniH s About India Senes I pp 8 9 New 
\ork tlO'^S) 

t In th s connection it mav be of inteiest to 
"ome to know that in his Fncyclieal nnllished 
M rch 5th lOiy Bis Holiness the Pope dec ares 
that the c-clief tl at the dark skinned races are 
infenor to the white is a mistake Be affirms 
that long expencnce proves that these alle'rd 
infenor peoples arc fully equal in mentality to 
the white peoples 


In 1911 Air Spender went to India to 
attend the Great Delhi Durbar On his 
retaro, he published m his paper (January 
29 1912) the folloivinganteresting statement 
of the high impression had received from 
the Indian people 

lodia may impress one as poor or squalid as 
mediaeval lut never for a moment canit stnke 
him as a crude a barbarous country Evidences 
meet him everywhere of art originality and 
refinement lie will see more beautiful faces in a 
niorotosa walk in an Indian tazaar tian in any 
European citv and lie will be charmed bj the 
grace and courtesy of the common folk It may 
surprise Englishmen fo hear It bit many Indians 
senoosly express the opinion that the Indian is 
mental y the superior of the w hite man 


Have Indians iNiLDtrcTUAT aad Literapi 
Ann ITT ’ 

At the SL Andrews dinner m Calcutta 
in December 1901 the English Vice 
chancellor of the Calcutta Dniver»ity spoke 
as follows of the Indian people, their in 
tellectual ability and their great hteratore 

Masterpieces of thought and Uogtiage were 
produced m this country at a time when our 
ancestors as Eoglishmen were little better than 
savages and though the age of masterpieces 
may have gone by none of us who come into 
contact with educated natives of India to-dav can 
doubt iliai their intellectual power is worthy of 
their ancestry • 

Has India Grcat Men ^ 

General Smut®, Premier of Sonth Africa 
in an address delivered in Johannesburg 
August 26 1919 called attention to the fact 
that the civilization of India instead of being 
low as some suppose is high He said 

I do not look down on Indians I look up to 
them T vo with whom I have come into particular- 
ly dose contact of late Lord Smha and the 
Slaharaia of Bikanir I regard as among the ablest 
men I Have ever known There have been Indians 
who nave been among the greatest men in the 
histo^of the world There have been Indians 
who have been among the greatest ’eaders of the 
1 liman race, whose shoes I am unworthy to untie. 
Nor IS there any one else here to-night A%orthy to 
do tn t 

On urging that commissions in the army 
high as well as low shonld be granted to 
Indians exactly as to Englishmen, he was 
asked if he would like to serve under an 
Indian Ho replied at once Whv not ’ 
I would be glad to serve under an able 
Indian 


• Indian Zlessenger December 2" 1901 
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Ake I'lDiivs Truthful ? 

Colonel Sleemm, an Eni’llshmaii who 
lired Ion? in India and mixed intimately 
with all classes, and v ho was extraordinarily 
well qualified to judge, said, 

“I have had before me hundreds of eases in 
which a man’s orooertF, liberty or life has depend- 
ed upon his (etlin? a lie, and he has refill to 
tell It.”* 

Abe IvnrisS Hovfst ? 

Says Alfred Webb, President of the 
Tenth Indian National Congress 

‘To Madras, in 1804, leonverse-l with a sewing 
machine ai?int. who had travelled and done business 
over the elohe Uia principal trade now was with 
Indian tailors and seamsters selling machines to be 
paid for bv monthly instalments, f asked the 
pronorlion of bad debts m such business He 
said he had found them as hizh as too per cent 
in fTncfancf. 'flow high in fntfia But one per 
e“i\t. ’ and sirh chiefly with Europeans 

Practically we have no debts with lodian natives. 
If It rnmes that they cannot pay mstalaents. they 
will cive back the machines 
.'To op®n crowded bazaars or market-places on 
railway platforms in India are money cnaocers 
They git at tables upon which are heaps of coins 
of various denominations Could money be thus 
exposed at similar gatherings m Europo f 

Ark IvDtiss Monvt, ? 

At a meeting of tbe East India Asso- 
ciation held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, London, in December. 1901. Sir Lepel 
Griffin, the President, is reported as paying 
the following tribute to Indian morality : 

‘‘The Hindu creed is monotheistic and of very 
high ethical value : and when I took back on mv 
life in India and the thousands of good friends I 
have left there among all classes of the native 
eomrannity, when 1 remember those honorable, 
industrious, orderly, law-abiding, sobCT. manly 
men, I look over .England and wonder whether 
there is anythmg in Christianity which can give a 
higher ethical creed than that which is now pro- 
fessed by the large majonty of the neople of 
India. I do not see it in London society, I do not 
see It in the slums of the East End. 1 do not see 
It on the London Stock Evchanga. I Ainh 
that the morality of India wilt compare very 
favorably with the morality of any coantiT in 
'•eatern Europe." 

Abe IxdiajsS TRUSTwoiiTRy? 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, long a dis- 
tiDgnished British official in India, pays 
the following striking tribute to the 

* Dutt’s “Civilization in Ancient India,” Vol. 11 
p. lo9. 

t "The People of India,” 'p. 51. 
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tbastworthiness of the many Indians filling 
*‘bsponstble positions under his charge. In a 
speech made when he was retiring from the 
office of Finance Member of the Indian 
Govetomeot, in 1913, he is reported as 
Shying 

‘T wish to pay a tribute to the Indians whom 
I know best. The Indian ofllciats. high and low, 
of my department through the years of ray connec- 
tion with them, have proved themselves to be 
unsparing of service and absolutely trustworthy. 
When need arose, they have done ungrudgingly 
* double or triple amount of work. When their 
advice was sought, they have given it to me fully 
and frankly As for their trustworthiness. let me 
cive an instance. Three years ago when it fell 
to my lot to impose new taxes it was imperative 
that their nature should remain secret until they 
Were officially announced. Everybody in the 
d^pirtment had to be entrusted with this secret- 
Any one of these, from high officials to low paid 
compositors of the Government Press, would have 
Obcorae a miffionaire 6 y using fiaC secref rmproper^ 
l> But even under such tremendous temptation 
n()t one betrayed ins trust So well was the 
secret kept that a ship laden with silver m Bombay 
delayed uonecossarily its unloading for three days 
etid was consequently caught by the new tax.” 

Havt Is-piA\'s Refinesiest, Spiritual 
I> sioHT ant Bbaiv Power ? 

Sir Michael Sadler, Vice-Cbaccellor of 
the Leeds University. England, and President 
Of the Calcutta (India) University Comimssion, 
111 a liecture delivered in Leeds, lo 1919, 

reported as saying 

'One cmioot walk through the streets of any 
center of population in India without meeting face 
after face which is eloquent of thought, of fine 
feeling, and of insight into the profounder things 
of life In a very true sense the people of India 
>•0 nearer to the spiritual heart of things than we 
m Flogland are As for brain power, there 13 that 
)Q India which is comparable with the best m our 
0 ’*-n country.” 

Abe Indians Coxtetent Educators ? 

After his return Irom three months of 
study of education and edncational institu- 
tions in India, Mr. Sidney "Webb delivered 
e.n address before the Students’ Union of 
the London School of Economics on '‘What 
are we to do about India ?” In this 
address (as reported in the London weekly, 
india, of December C, 1912), he said that 
among the many colleges he had visited he 
<ionld not avoid the conclusion that some of 
those which had, from the outset, been es- 
tablished by Hindus, managed by Hindus, 
And staffed by Hindus, without the inter- 
vention or co-operation of any European, 
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were amons the very best colleses that he 
had ever seen — alike for devotion of the 
profe'sor« ability of the teaching staff 
success in examinations and what was most 
important of all in the development of 
mtellect and character in the students He 
regretted to have to say that some of the 
Government colleges that he had seen which 
were entirely managed bv Englishmen and 
nearly wholly staffed hy English professors 
compared very badlv indeed with the 
exclusively Hindu colleges in various res 
pects and unfortunately often in the 
devotion and intellectual ability of the 
professors He instanced particularly the 
building np of The Ferguson College at 
Poona solely by Indian scholars and its 
great success the organization of so great 
and pervading a movement as the Arya 
Sama] the continued growth and develop 
ment of the DAY College at Lohore 
wholly Indian and the successful working 
out of the quite novel educational ex 
perimenl of the Gnrukula at Hardwar 


Does Isdu Hold a Place or luPortANCE i\ 

rnr Would s Intei llctuai Progress ’ 

In an address delivered in India in 
llarch 1920 Sir Basil Blackett a high 
official ID the British Indian Government 
said 

fnd a joDS a^o revolut onired mathematics and 
provoded the West with the key to the most fir 
reauiiDff of all the mechanical instniments on 
which it^ control of nature ha> been baiU when it 
prespnted to E irope through the meduim of Arabic 
the dev ce of the cypher and the decimal notation 
upon wh ch all modern systems of numeration 
depend Even so India to-dav o- to-morrow will 
1 am confident revolutionwe Ttestem docnnesof 
proffresstj demonstrating the msifficiency and 
lack of finality of much ct the West s present 
system of human values 


Dors India Product Grfat IIfn or Action 
V> WHL AS GfeaT TniNIvtRS ? 


Sir Valentine Chirol who is loath to 
give over praise to Indians says in India, 
r:s latest book (10 ’6) page (» 

At all times m her history India has 
*1 Ik® k subtle 

^l!et.ts of which the human race is capable and 
great men of act on as well as profound thinkers 


How Do Indians Comi arl witu FNcusmiEN ’ 


■A 0 Hume who served 
nearly forty years and who hold 


in India 
many high 


offices among them that of Secretary of the 
Government, made the following statement 
before the Public Service Commission 
Calcuth lilarch 1 1S87 

The fact is — and this is what I who claim to 
have had better opportunities for forming a correc* 
opinion than most men now living desire to urge 
there is no sneh radical difference between Indians 
and Britons as it generally flatters these latter to 
anppose If both races be judged impartially and 
all pros and con» be fairly set down on bom 
sides there is verj little ground for giving the 
preference to either If jou compare the highest 
and best of o ir Indians with the ordinary ran of 
the rabble in England these Utter seem little better 
than monkevs beside grand men If yon compare 
the picked Englishraea we often got m India trained 
and elevated by prolonged altruistic labors and 
sobered and strengthened by weighty re«ponsibili 
t\ with the rabble of India the former shine out 
like gods among common mortals But if von 
fairly compare the best of both those in each 
class would exhibit excellencies and defects less 
noticeable m ihe other and neither can as a whole 
bejustlv said to be better or worse than the 
other The whole misconception regarding the 
PMple of India arises from the habit which 
Foglishm^n in India have acquired of regarding 
only the blackest side of the Indian and the 
brightest side of the English character and from 
their theories as to the capacities. 0! the two races 
being based on a consideration of the wo st speci 
mens of the one and the best specimens of the 
other 

Arf En tisiiuEN Superior to Hindus ? 

In his book Tbe Expansion of England’ 
Professor J R Seeley denies that the 
English are superior to the people of India. 
He says 

}Veare not cleverer than the Hindu our 
mmds are not richer or larger than his 


Are Indians 


Intellfctuall\ Equal to the 
English ? 


Speaking in London m Hay 1904 at the 
annual meeting of the Society for Promoting 
Christian knowledge Lord George Hamilton 
for some years Secretary for ludia was 
reported as saying that 

I A '''em hundreds of millions of p^raons m 
tivilization was much older than that 
j possessed a literature 

^nocture and philosophy of which anv country 
bo proud and that at the present time there 
millions whose lofellectual 
“i" it not superior to that 

Ari Theri Indians Equal to the Bast 

Eni LINRUVN ’ 

In an article in the Kmcteenth Cenliiry 
and After of February IfiU Lord Horley 
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Secretaiy of State for lodia, speaking of the 
most accomplished and highly trained native 
oQicials in India, declares them to be “As 
good in every way as the best of the men 
in Whitehall.” 

Are Indiws Cwable ok CoiiPLmo vnin 
ENfiLisniiE-v ? 

Sir Valentine Chirol says in his last book 
“India,” (p. 10) 

“There is a rapidly increasinc class of Indians, 
not a few of v.hom are highly gifted, capable of 
mistencg the literatiire, aad, though more rarely, 
the science of the West and qualified to compete 
with Englishmen m almost all the higher activities 
of modern life, m the public services, on the 
bench, at the bar. m the liberal pro^ssions. tn 
school aad university teaching, in literature and in 
the press, and. if more recently, in commerce and 
industry and finance. 

‘It IS this new class of Indians tiho have 
assumed the political leadership of India, and it is 
they who to-day dominate the new representative 
as'embhes designed to acclimat /a m an Indian 
atmosphere parliamentarv icsticutioas and pro- 
gressive forms of government presumed to be 
capable of future adjustmeut, to the newest con- 
ceptions of democracy ” 

Elsewhere Sir Valentine Chirol says 
“Indian brains, when given a fair chance, are 
no whit infenor to European brains.' 

Arp Truiv I.spun Lupliis is Prison Who 

ARE EqCiL I> Cn*RACTrjl AM) CCI-TERI. 

TO Briiisa Jluintns or PABUAsie.sT ? 

In a speech made in the British House of 
Commons during the India Delate in July. 
19i2. 3Ir. Ben Spoor, one of Eoglaod’s best 
informed men abont India, said : 

."At the present moment over 20.000 political 
prisoners are in lail m India They include men 
of high character, men whose character has never 
been questioned They include men of profonnd 
culture — of a culture. 1 submit, probably greatly in 
excess of that of the average Jlember of this 
llouse cl Commons." 

Are IspiAN JcDors EqLAi. toEngusu Jidols? 

Sir Henry Coftoo, in his book, “New 
India.” (p 140). says that the Lord Chancellor, 
the Earl of Setborne, testified as follows from 
his place in Parliament : 

“My lords, for some years I practised in 
Indian cases before the Judicial committee of 
the Privy Couuci!, and during tho*e years there 
were few cases of any imnerial importance 
m which I was not concetncd 1 had considerable 
oppotiuniiies of observiog ihe manner m which, in 


dwl cases, the native judges did their duty, and 
I have no hesitation in saying — and I know this 
was also the opinion of the judges during that 
time— that the judgments of the native judges bore 
most favourable comparison, as a general rule, 
with the judgments of the English judges I 
shoiitd te Sony to say anything m dispaiage iient 
of English judges, who. as a class, are most anxious 
carefully to discharge their duty : but I repeat 
that I have no hesitation m saying that in .every 
instance, lu respect of integnty. of learning, of 
knowledge, of the soundness and satisfactory 
cha-acter of ^c judgments arrived at the native 
judgments were quite as good as those of English 
judges." 

Abb Indians Fit, Moralli vnd I.ntlliec- 

TUAU.V. TO MaNAOL THtlK NAtlONAl. AFFAIRS ? 

Mr Hodgson Pratt. long a prominent 
member of the Bntish-Indiaii Civil Service 
answers these questions as follows (in India, 
tbo London weekly. November 10, 1905) . 

“As regards the possible qualities which have 
delayed ‘be Admission of Indians to a larger sliare 
in the management of their national aftdirs it can- 
not be SAid tD.it there is any evideoce of moral or 
intellectual unhtness When posts of great respoh' 
sibility requiring qualities of no mean order, nave 
been blled by Indians, w helher m British or Ndtive 
Slates, they have evinced high capacity as well as 
uustworihmess’ 

Hut Indians the QuAUTiEa NtCE8S\R\ fob 
Eduno ? 

Mr G. F. Abbott, author of “Through 
India with the Prince of Wales” answers 
m the London A'afion of July, i90S : 

“One often hears that the Indian lacks 
many of the qualities for lule upon which the 
bughshman piides himself. Among these qualities 
are a high sense of duty, impartidiity, inuirrupt- 
ibility. independence of judgment and moral 
courage. Now, 1 submit, no belter test for the 
possession of those qualities could be devised 
than the placing of the Indian m a position 
which demands the coosiant display of those 
qualities Such a jiiosition he already occupies 
m the law courts- Every day the Indian Judge 
IS called utoq to pass sentence in a vimety 
of cases calculated to test his sense of duty, 
his impartiality, his integnty, his independence 
of jadginent and his moial courage How has 
he stood the test * By ibo confession of every 
European in India— intluding, amusingly enough 
thobe who deny to the Indian the possession 
of those virtues— the Indian judge is not a jot 
inferior to his Englisli colleague “ 


Abe Indians Competent for High Exlcltiw 
Office ? 

Sir Henry Cotton, who served long in 
India, holding high effices there, and liter 
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was a prominent Member o{ Parhsment, says 
in Ins book New India (pp 141 142) 

'The natives oi India are assnraed to be nnfit 
to have charge of districts it is conv^ient to 
rtssume that all Englishmen are cool and xnse m 
danger while no natives are so and yiat con 
seqaentlr onlj Eoglishmen and no Indians are 
competent to be trusted with independent chaises 
By a process of the grossest aeii adnlation 
we persuade ourselves to believe that natives 
are only useful as mtnistrial seiranU. bnt 
that the wort of a distnct, if it is to be done at 
all demands the supervision of an English officer 
The truth however is that the Indians m of 
course thev must be. are the backbone oi our 
adojmislratiou The birdeii and heat of the day 
are already borne ty Indian subordinates and in 
the event as occasionallv must be the case) of an 
incompetent Eiropean being in cha'ga of a district 
the whole of the work is done by his Indian 
deputies and clerks ’ 

Is Ivor Pit Fob Self Rut 

After his retain from India Reir Hardie 
declared 

It cannot be alleged that the Indian oeople 
ate unfit for self government The many Native 
States which are ruling themselves is a proof to 
the contrarv which cannot be gainsaid A great 
educated class exists in India which manages unt 
versities and higher grade echools supplies the 
country with lawyers professors newspaper 
editors and the heads of great business concerns 
w bereyer these men have an opportunity they 
prove that whether as adimniatratora or as legia 
latOTs they have capacity of a very high order. • 


Arl Kotiks I\ff8ior to EsoLisniiEN 
AS tCTUAi Legislators ? 

Dr V H Rotherford long a prominent 
Engl'sh Labor Leader and member of Parlia 
meat, tells os in Ins last boot Modern India 
Its Pfobreras and Tlieir bolution’ (pp 82 
84) that after attending debates (in 1926) in 
the Indian National L“gisUtiv6 Assembly 
and in several Provincial L^gislatores, where 
British and Indian members were speakms 
and working side by side he foand a definite 
infenonty among tho Eoghshmeo as compared 
with (he Indians He declares 
“AUboagb I have a natural bias in favor of my 
own countrymen truth compels me to tate that 
in these Legislative bodies the Indians far surpass 
their English rivals m brilliancy wit logic, know 
ledge breadth of vision and ideals of states 
mansbip * 

Asking the qnestion ‘ What station m 
life would these men have occapied if they 
bad remained at home id England instead of 
coming to India ? ’ be answers 

Not more than one or two per cent, would 
have iisen higher than a first class cerk in a 
government office Asa matter of fact. India is 
governed by firBt.cl3S3 clerks from England 
few lordliogs thrown m as governors On** 
stands out like a beacon light namely that Indies 
are infiniiely better fttiw to govern India than 
are their English overlords In sheet intellectual 
abiU^ and parliamentaiy capacity Indians outshine 
their BntisD adversaries 


Is IvDiA Fit for Freedom and iself Rcll ? 

To this question Mrs Annie Besant. after 
a residence in the country of mote than 
thirty years, makes the following nnhesifat 
mg answer which has been pnblished 
repeatedly in India and in England 

Ton ask is India fit lor treedom aid self gov 
emmenl ’ I answer Ves and they are her Tight 
\\hat does India w nt? She wants everything 
and has a right to caim everylhing that lay other 
nation has a right to claim She would b‘s free in 
India as iho Fog ishman is free in England To bo 
governed by her own men freely elected by her 
To make and break ministries at her will 
To carry arms to have herowo array her own 
navy her ow n volunteer^ To levj her own taxes, 
to make her own bndgeff., to edneat her own 
people to iiTigate her own lands to mine her own 
ores to mint her own coins to beasoveregn 
nation w itlun her own borders Does an Fug ish 
man aak lor less for himself in logand? \\hv 
should an Ind an anymore than an Fnehshtnan 
W content to V-c a thrall { India has a nght to be 
ftee ana seU govenwng She is fit io be It is a 
crime against humanity to hmd r her 


* The J^lor 1 fadrr l/mdon ^lay 1*H)9 


In conclosion Such are a fe v of the 
evidences which offei themselves to alf 
who care to know of the high civilization 
of India , of the uodeaiable intellectaal, 
moral and practical qnalities of the 
Indian people — their general faithfalness 
their trastwoTthiness their honorable character, 
Iheic enn.oen.t abiUty and effic\eacy lu 
the discharge of the duties and respon 
sibilities placed upon them not only private 
but ID connection with every kind of official 
or government position which they have been 
permitted to hold 

Of coarse these testimonies do not mean 
(as nothing in this book means) any claim 
or even dream that the Indian people are 
aU angels 'What people in the world are 
Nor does anything said m these pages mean 
that they are all Platos or Bacons or Glad 
stones. On the contrary, they rank all the 
way from men very much nearer Gladstones 
and Bacons and Platos than many of us 
know down to men women and children 
as low and degraded as any foand m oor 
luropean or American slums 
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Rot, we submit, baling onr verdict on 
the above testimonies coming from coropetent 
Englishmen (and. as has been said, hundreds 
of other similar testimonies might easily bo 
added); have we not a right to af&rm that 
in natural ability the Indian people as a 
whole are little, if any, inferior to the people 
of even Great Dritain, and that, if allowed 
the edncation, training and practical experieoco 


in the management of their local and national 
affairs which every nation ought to have 
(bat of which their British masters have 
cnielly deprived them), they would be ablo 
to maintain a government not unworthy to 
raob with that uf Japan and the best govern* 
meots of Europe. 

(This article is a (.haptcr from the Author's 
{(mhcomini; work, '’India's Case for Freedom. 
Editor, Jf. R 1 


RICE GCLTDRE IN ITALY 

Br D. AKANDA RAO. B.Sc. 

Dtpulij Director of AgncuUure, ^fadrns 


I N a country like India where nee is not 
only the staple food crop of her people 
but one that has been for ceotunes ooder 
caltlvatios, one would suppose that lo lU 
cultivation methods it has reached a high 
degree of excellence and in its yield it stands 
second to none in the world. 

Looking into statistics one finds that 
India ranks highest in the area of rice it 
grows. Daring the years 1920-C4 (average) 
she had to her credit S0,<i82,i:i00 acres aod 
there is no country in Asia whose acreage 
comes anywhere near it. Turning to Europe 
where rice is still grown more or less as a 
novelty, it is found that there are only five 
countries which grow it to any appreciable 
extent. Of these, Italy and Spain take the 
first two places. The former country duriug 
the same period grew nearly fiOO.OCiO acres 
of rice which is altogether an insignificant 
area when compared with that grown in 
India Such being the case, tC should be 
pardonable if either the cultivators in India 
or tho°e who work in their interests minimise 
the claims of other countries specially in 
Europe where rice occupies but a small area 
and whose people attach greater importance 
to other crops than It. 

However, India has a very different story 
to tell, as regards its yield per acre. The 
average ouMnrn for the area qooted above, 
for the years 1920-24 comes to 47,3()5,017 
tons whereas in the case of Italy it is 
491.968 tons. In other words while the 
yield per acre in India is reckoned at 1,310 
lb. that of Italy it Is 3,670 lb. This is 


astonishingly high. Apart from what one 
hods IB these statistics which reveal bare 
facts in cold print, Mr Oalletti, a Madras 
Civilian, himself an Italiau drew pointed 
attention to the methods of culture and high 
yields obtained in Italy in his very interest- 
ing articles published in the “Statesman" an 
year or two ago While on a holiday tour 
in Europe last summer, I was tempted to 
visit Italy with the express purpose of seeing 
for myself the conditions which render such 
high yields possible On the advice of the 
International Institute of Agriculture at Rome 
I visited Vercelli, the chief centre of rice 
cnltivation in Italy where, there is au agri- 
cnltUTal experimental station of which 
Professor Novello Novell! is the bead and to 
whoseuntiriDg energies and high intellect the 
present record yields are largely due. 
Picdmout, the region in which VercellL is 
situated is the most productive of ail. Other 
regions of importance are Lombardy, Emilia, 
Veneto, Toscana aod Sicilia. 

professor Novolli spared no pains in 
talcing mo himself to different farms, travell- 
ing long distances by car which enabled me 
to observe at firsthand the real condition 
of the crops aod the people who were 
responsible for their cultivation. My visit 
synchronised with the harvest of rice I was 
thus able to see it to best advantage. The 
region visited is situated in the valley of 
the Po and is thus fed by it and its tribut- 
aries la this region tho most productive 
centres are Vercelli, Mortora, Novara, Pavia, 
Milano, and Cremona. The area of rice 
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cultivation is spreidiug gradually to the east 
as far as the sea where the Po empties 
Itself In the south however there are no 
such irngatioml facilities the province 
of Lucca growing only a small quantity 
During the last year about 700 hectares were 
cultivated in the region of Palndi Pontina 
ID which Rome is situated 

The spread of rice cultivation has seen 
many vici'-situdes nmnly due to economic 
causes Taking the quinquennial periods 
from IS 0 till the followug indicates 

the area nnder iice in hectares (one hectare 
is equal to 24 acres) and the yields in 
quintals (one quintal is equal to 197 cwt) 


Year 

Hectares 

Quintals 

lb 0 4 

232 b<0 

4 810' 00 

1'' 1 bi 

2018 0 

i '<00 

IbGO 04 

182460 

3046400 

1 01 Oo 

1 1 6 3b5 

4 434 oOO 

1910 M 

144 94S 

4 878 1 00 

1916 19 

138 <18 

6 21b 300 

1 12U 24 

121408 

4b9Sb00 

It IS obvious 

that while the 

area has 


during the last half a century decreased by 
&0 {.er cent the average yield during tho 
enroe period has nearly doubled itself In 
other word« while the average yield per 
hectare during the quinquenmura 1S70 74 
was 20 It has risen to 88 quoitals during 
the quinquennium 19‘’0 24 buch progress 
must be attributed to the methods of cuUnre 
ral^'OT than to the inherent richness of the 
soil The river Po does not bring with it lo 
its course any high fertilising materials 
llowing as it does through granite rocks 
Tho methods of culture in Italy are in 
many wavs similar to those one is acenstom 
ed to in India For example, one finds the 
method of sowing by hand still the common 
practice adopted there and it is said that 
about SO per cent, of tho total area is sowed by 
this method About 10 per cenU is dnllcd 
by machines while another 10 per cent is 
under transplantation In fact this last 
method came into vogne as lato as 1*'I2 
"With regard to weeding manual labour is 
employed oven more largely than in India 
It 18 astonishing to find that very large ex 
pcniituro is incurred on weeding which Is 
ns will bo described later due to the method 
of rotations adopted Women wait Into the 
fields and weed exactly as our women do 
and Professor NovelU brought to my notice 
the amount of weed thit was collected and 
thrown on the mam bunds the remnants of 
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whicn could be seen even at the time of my 
visit Transplantation is also done by manual 
labour but high cost of labour prevents this 
practice spreading rapidly Attempts are 
now being m ide to substitute machine® 
I also witnessed the harvest which was 
being done by means of the sickle very 
similar to our own with but slight 
modifications But there are certain 
outstanding differences which it would 
be worth our while to consider here 

To one who IS accustomed to nee culti 
vatioD in India the most striking difference 
even to a casual observer is the war that 
fields are laid for irrigation purposes Small 
bunds are absent and at first sight the whole 
area looks like one vast field With the 
exception of large bauds carrying between 
them irrigation or drainage water there are 
practically no interveniDg bunds and one 
would see even 20 to 30 or even more 
acres without being interrupted by bunds 
which one so frequently sees in our country 
Great trouble is taken to level the lands and 
a good deal of terracing is done wherever 
necessary In fact, several yeirs of gradual 
levelling should be done before the land »» 
put under rice The relatively high labour 
cost at present precludes levelling to any 
large extent so that a good deal of such 
work had to be done in the prehnii 

nary stages The smiling landscape that 
one now witnesses is not the work of 
today but is the outcome of hard 

nud diligent work of former genera 

tions of farmers who levelled drained and 
reclaimed land which at first sight was 
altogether uosuited for agricultural purpose® 
Tho tinal levelling of course is done as m 
India by luesns cf JeveJJjng board , only 
horses being substituted for oxen Another 
reason for this state of offairs is that water 
IS allowed to flow gently to the 

Gelds flooding of fields as >5 

done in Indn is altogether absent 
Apart from helping to dispense with innumer 
able bunds it is possible under such a 
practice to economise a good deal of water 
This problem highlv interesting in itself is 
worth further consideration From the main 
irrigation channels small distnbutmS 
channels ore taken off about G yards apart 
through which water is gently lot into the 
rite plots There is thus no waste of water 

in Its disfnbntion to cultivators The 
quantity of water require'* to matiiro the 
rice crop having been previously worked 
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ont only the reqoired qatotUv ij m«*%sured 
and ('iren to cultirators ThU distribotioa 
of water is left entirely in the hands of the 
coltirators theraselres. In 1853 an associa- 
tion called West Sesia association ol cnlti- 
xators was formed at Yercelli by the famous 
CaTonr which empowered the associations to 
distnbate water to its mf^mbers. To-day 
there arc numerons associations of that kind 
thronghout the coantry The Bcretal nee 
rones are divided into districts or provinces 
and each sends its own requirements to the 
Central authoritv which is the association 
of cultivators. These associations pay to 
Government a certain sum for the use of 
water from April to the end of September 
The individnal cultivators in their own turn 
pay to their association a certain sum for 
its n«e. It i«, therefore, to the interest of 
the cultivator himself to d«o the water with 
the greatest possible economy since the 
Urcet the saving, the further use he can 
pul it to. The association in its own torn 
exercises great economy in its distribution 
nod sees that percolation and wastage are 
prevented wherever possible I bad the 
opportunity to visit Canal Cavour across 
tbe river Seaia which is dog below it aud 
which takea water to Novara at one end and 
to Cbivasso at the other. Although this 
CJual is one of the largest, there is now a 
net-work of canals lu the valtey of tho Po 
which is responsible for the greatly increased 
richness of the zone of Piedmont Irrigation 
canals are no donbt of recent date compared 
with our ancient aystems I believe the 
irrigational canal Rystem was introduced 
only during the fifteenth century and yet 
there IS no doubt that Italy is far ahead of 
India with regard to the very large number of 
canal systems and the way water is utilised 
to the maximum advantage My information 
is that the average consumption of water 
per hectare is about .3 litres jier second for 
rice and one litre for other crops like 
meadows Ac. 

~Hesides the canaU owned by the Oovern- 
iweot there are others which are the property 
of the ’cultivators themselves who do not 
pay anything for the use of such water, 
bnch proporielors through whose territones 
these cinals run maintain them at their own 
cost. Such a system of ownership of canals 
and the maintenance and distribution of 
water by the cultivators themselves is unique. 
In a country like India where water at great 
expense is harnessed and preserved, the 
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waste of water that is inJuigeJ in, in the 
deltaic tracts of the ountry and though 
perhaps to a lesser degree, even in the areas 
noder tank fed irrigation, would be considered 
cfimiual from Ui6 standards which hold in 
Italy 

A very interesting point witli regiid to 
irrigation of tho rice is that the How is not 
constant as in India. On two occasions 
during the griiivth of tho crop the fields are 
dried Twenty fire days after sowing water 
IS drained for four or five days Tho 
beneficial ciTects of soil aeration and root 
penetration aro obvious at this stage After 
this water continues to flow through tho 
fields till after the last weeding which may 
be second or third according to tho weedi- 
ness of tho fields Withhold ng water at 
this stage probably tends to arrest too much 
vegetative growth apart from aerating tbe 
soil Before water is let m again, artificial 
manures are applied after which irrigation 
IS constant until n few days before harvest. 
During tho last few months water is main- 
tained constantly in order also to keep the 
temperature ol tho soil uniform. 

Certain permanent meadows called 
“Marcita” are kept np even during winter by 
constant irrigation This coustaut ilow of 
water keeps thu soil under uniform tempera- 
ture. Thus while all cultivation is ordinarily 
at a stand-still, under irrigation it is 
possible to maintain a steady supply of 
fodder for the cattle 

Another oiiUtanding feature of Italian 
rico cultivation which is difrereiit to ours is 
the rotaliou of crops fullowod Rice, year 
after year or as it is calied *risaia stabile” 
used to be the common method in its early 
history This practice has given place now 
to systematic rotation of crops which claims 
to have increased the output of rico There 
IS no hard and fast rule as to the crops 
introduced in any particular rotation but 
rotation as such is adopted almost nuiver- 
sally. Aronnd Vercelli it is usual to take 
one crop of a cereal like wheal or oats 
followed by ono or two years of pasture 
after which 3 or 4 jesrs como under nee 
In localities where clay soils predominate 
and where drainage facilities are lacking, 
for example, in Botogaa and Montana, there’ 

IS only ono year of rice in the rotation. 
Before the harvest of rice there is an 
interesting practice of sowing rape, clover 
and other pulses which when grown aro fed 
to cattle In spring. This is then allowed to 
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grow again and turned into the soil as 
green manure. This is a practice similat in 
part to that current m parts o£ South India 
For example, in the deltaic tracts under the 
Krishna snnnhemp is grown after the harvest 
of rice bat when cut it is stacked along 
with rice straw to he fed with it 

In the region of Vercelli, for example, 
rice occupies about 55 percent of the total 
area the cereals about 15 percent and 
pasture about 30 percent. In other regions 
rice may occupy only 20 percent and other 
cereals 35 pasture about 30 and industrial 
cops like hemp would occupy about 15 
percent The amount of the area nnder rice 
10 the rotation is dependent on soil smtabi 
lity or other economic factors Owing to 
pasture crops following rice in the rotation 
the land becomes foul with grass weeds 
Con«equently two and sometimes three 
weedings are given The first weeding is 
generally at the end of May ond the second 
ID June and the third in July The cost of 
weeding during the first year runs up to 
about 1600 lire per hectare. Ibis expendi 
ture IS about 25 percent of Itie total cost of 
cultivation, but during succeeding years it 
IS not so heavy 

Great strides have been made in the 
application of artificial manures for agneui 
tural crops People having been for long 

accustomed to the use of such roanures 

readily apply them to a paying crop like 
rice Farmyard manure no doubt is the 
basal manure on which they depend, np to 
200 qniDitals per hectare being used Super- 
phosphate ammonium sulphate. Calcium 

Cyanamide and sulphate of potash are the 
chief manures used the total cost noder 
these tunning up to about bOO lire per 

hectare The^e artificials are applied twice, 
once in conjunction with farmyard manure 
as an initial dose and later when the crop 
IS three months old It is a note-worthy fact 
that the attacks of mildew have been greatly 
controlled by rational cnltivation and appli- 
cation of potassium sulphate 

Another matter which arrested my 
attention was the excellent uniformity tho 
growing crops exhibited I have seen 
hundreds of acres of one Taricty of rico 
all growing uniformly to one height free 
from mixtures and bearing heavy earbeads 
These were the progeny of selected seed 
issued to cultivators for seed purposes The 
particnlar variety I saw was Jbo obo 
selected for early maturity (precocious) with 


very little straw but abundance of gram. 
To begin with such seeds are given preferably 
to small cnltivators who are likely to pay 
special attention and the seed is distributed 
m succeeding years over large areas Of 
the several varieties tested, Japanese varieties 
seem to have suited Italian conditions best 
and selections from these have been made 
with the result that today there are about 
85 percent of the crop under these 

There is nothing that impressed me more 
than the advance made in Italy in the 
employment of mechanical methods in the 
cultivation of rice and in taking it to the 
market as a finished product For ploughing, 
tractors are largely employed one or more 
tractors being found in all farms of decent 
size fcltctricity plays a prominent part in 
the operation of thrashing The harvested 
nco IS brought into the farm yard on carts 
drawn by hordes, but these are hauled op 
to thrashing raacbioes run by electricity 
About 30 quintals are thrashed per hour , 
10 other words, an acre’s produce is thrashed 
lu two hours By the time nee harvest 
IS finished winter sots m and with it the 
process of drying the seed becomes difficult 
The early maturing varieties already referred 
to are got m in September when there is 
yet plenty of snovbino enabling natural 
drying But in the majority of cases, arti* 
ficial diMog IS to be depended on by means 
of dessicators heated by steam Three 
dryings are considered sufficient and about 
4*0 quintals can be dried in this way lo 
24 hours 


It 13 usual in India to sell nee in the 
market as paddy but the Italian cnltivator 
puts it through the further process of bulling 
by machinery before it is sold He thus 
keeps the byprodnets to himceif for feedinr 
his live stock and rice is straight away 
sent to the market for sale or export 

It IS, therefore, obvious what an important 
part machinery plays in the methods adopted 
both in cnltivation of nee and in taking 
it to the market Reference has already 
been made to the transplanting machine 
which lo me is the last word on the ingennity 
of the ogncnltoral engineers of that coontry 
It is extremely simple and yet ingeoiousl} 
constructed It consists of a box of eight 
compartments into which seedlings aro pot 
and sufficient to plant abont 150 metres 
The box is replenished at each end of the 
Md One man does (ho whole operation 
There are two sets of ploughs below one 
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^lohind the other t the first set for openiDg 
■farrows and the second for covering the 
same Seedlings are dropped hy means of 
tongs which picks np each seedling as it 
•comes down the box at regular Intervals 
-and drops it into the farrow opened by the 
first ploagh. It is said that an hectare is 
transplanted in 2Vt hours. The defect at 
present lies in the fact that the seedlings 
■do not drop down at regular intervals and 
further trials are under progress. With 
the high cost of labour it 13 bound to 
become a boon to the cultivators and trans- 
plantation will naturally become more popular 
than at present 

During my \isit I had opportunities to 
•see the economic condition of the farmers 
and peasantry I also enjoyed the hospitality 
of some of them and wherever I went, I 
■was ^impressed that farmers in that region 
are^ in aSloeiit eircamstances Without 
liesltation I would say that the farmers 
here compare very favourably with their 
•compatriots in Britain although the latter 
country is still the richest in Europe The 
landed proprietors in this region possess 
•even fonr or five hundred hectares of land 
ynder their management bat from the in- 
formation I could get I understand that 
•about 800 hectares may be considered an 
average holding of the well-to-do people. 
They are all educated but it was easy to 
recognise the farmer type among them , 
■that they had abundance of worldly goods 
'vas evident everywhere Jlodern con- 
weniences are available for all of them ; for 
-example, electricity is utilised not only for 
the machinery but also in their homes. 
Almost all of them own motor-cars , radio 
miachines with connections even to London 
were found in several houses In fact, they 
appear to indulge in every manner of modern 
luxury. Some proprietors living not far 
atom large cities have separate establish- 
ments of the farms, where they stay through- 
out_ the_ cultivation season and go back to 
their city residences daring the winter when 
work is slack. Not only is constant soper- 
visioQ exercised by them but their infloence 
over the peasantry is felt to a remarkable 
desree.^ It must however be stated that in 
Dsly. living is le-'S expensive than in many 
par^ts of Europe. Large proprietors have 
sub-tenants under them to whom are leased 
tarms of various sizes according to their 
requirements or position. Even these small 
i'easants are by no means poor ; they enjoy 
55—7 


comforts in proportion to their scale of Jifo 
and I have it on authority that three 
hectares of land are enough to keep them 
in reasonable comfort. Insanitary conditions 
with disease taking constant toll in former 
days were attributed to rice cultivation but 
happily this state of things has been largely 
replaced by a healthv set of people whose 
economic progress and trade prosperity are 
at a high level 

Turning to the labonring classes it is 
found that emigration during agricultnral 
seasons from poorer localities like’ JIoDtana 
and Bologna takes place to more well-to-do 
regions like Vercelli. This is a feature quite 
iQ common with our own country People 
from dry land districts go to wet land loca 
lilies during transplanting and harvest seasons 
Even the peasantry are comfortably housed' 
Some of the houses are two storied fitted 
with electrical lighting and with all up-to- 
date sanitary conveniences A farmer whom 
c** . 2^1 privilege to visit and who owns 
about 300 hectares of land has 35 families 
ooder him They have a school for the 
children, a reading-room, and a library for 
the elders. They all appeared extremely 
happy and contented and that they looked 
upon their farmer with respect born of love 
and gratitude Payment both in kind and 
money is 10 vogue. Payment in kind la 
preferred for two reasons ; at present the 
value of lira is constantly changing and 
therefore payment in kind is much more 
satisfactory Again, the quantity of per- 
quisites that they receive is on the whole 
more fhau their actual requirements so that 
they have an option to dispose of the extra 
quantity at market prices either to others or 
to the farmers themselves, who are willln.i 
to fake th.m back at the rates prevail n| 
Besides having houses provided for them 
they receive on an average aboot 9000 lira 
per annum which includes two’ quin ll! 
of nee. two quintals of wheil 
eight quintals of maize per anniS 
also gc. ./, 1,|„ 

person In actual money they'rereiro 
iom to 4000 hr,. rJj a;“"Sr„",-S 
lo keep p,B. Ooat, oti™ t.k, n, 

COWS in many localities— a practice nrot i I 
ere, i« Fr,j„ r,sh 'SS 

i,B«nd paring spb-induslrv grown 

Shon'i^ work .boSl 

S honrs a dap and receive at the rate rf SB 
lire per man and 2S lire JL ““ 

Pnt dar. At the t,„e rf 
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130 lire were equivalent to one pound 
sterling 

Dairy farms pure and simple as found in 
Britain are rare except near the Alps 

where conditions are such that natural 
meadows are available in abundance 

Mixed farms are therefore the rnle 
that 15, the farmer not only has an 

arable farm to run but has elso large herds 
of milking cows to which particular attention 
IS paid I saw several cowa of the Swiss 
type in excellent condition whose yielda 
compare very favourably with onr best 

milting breeda Eight litres per day or 2 500 
litres per lactation is considered an average 
yield per cow Cattle insurasce is very 
expensive and therefore horses alone are 
insured 

Such conditions cannot be constdercl to 
be prevailing all through Italy Wet land 
cultivators in the east are not so well off as 
those to be found in the region of Piedmont 
or Lombardy From what I have seen I am 
impressed that rice cultivation her© has 
brought much prosperity to the people and 
when compared with sirailar cnUivators m 
India they are verr much better off both in 
their social and economic welfare 

It IS one thing to know what Italy is 
doing in its agncullural practices and quite 
another to be able to introduce these bodily 
into India It is neither possible nor desir 
able to put into practice all that is being 
done in Italy with regard to rice cnllore 
1 do not think that time is ripe for lotro 
dacing anythin’’ in the shape of agncuUaral 
machinery as practised there Firstly labour 
IS not dear enough to make it worth while 
to introduce tractors or even transplanting 
machines nor s there capital enongh to 
launch into the piircl aso of expensive 

thrashers We have plenty of sunshine at 
the harvest time to be independent of arti 
ficial desiccator The only point in this 
connection that might be done to the 

advantage of the cultivator in India is to 
deliver rice as a finished product instead of 
as paddy Hulling machines and nee 

factories have covered our country like 
mushroom growths but nnfortunately these 
are run not by the grower-, but by others 
Co operative hulling is suggested as the 
holdings of individual cultivators are small 
There are however some lessons that wo can 
learn from Italy Economy in the distribution 
of water is an improvement to which 

I would attach paramount importance It 


been established beyond doubt that lu Italy 
to obtain bumper crops there need not b“ a 
constant flow of two or three inches of water 
thronghont the growing season of 5 or 6 
months I saw excellent crops which were 
estimated at 60 6o and even 70 quintals per 
hectare I understand that there are crops 
which produce even 80 quintals per hectare 
but 50 qniatals may be taken to be a very 
safe average This shows that with much 
less water than we are accustomed to in India, 
equally good if not belter crops are being 
obtained there Making due allowance for 
toe climatic differences which are perhaps 
more favourable in Italy I think stops should 
be taken to see how far the present irrigation 
sapply can be extended to other areas 

I am of opinion that research in this 
direction is absolutely essentia! Attention 
may with advantage be directed to the study 
of these problems both under canals and 
tanks and seen by eiperiment how far water 
can be economised witbont detriment to 
the present yields These have to be solved 
on Government farms in the first instance 
and when this is successfully done it should 
not be difficult to demonstrate to the ryots 
at large like other demonstrations Space 
does not permit me nor does it lie within 
the scope of this article to suggest details 
ot such researches I strongly feel that 
there is no problem in the improvement ot 
Indian agriculture that is more vitally 
important than to see how much further the 
present water supply can be utilised than 
at present One is constantly reminded 
of the many occasions when water is 
simply wasted while at other® there i3 

such scare ty of it Yet there is no gam 
saying the fact that information on the sub 
ject IS scanty I can only indicate here the 
ma^itude and urgency of the problem 
Secondly it js worth our while to con 
sider how far rotations which are being 
followed in Italy conld be applied with 
advantage to onr methods None would 
e Z systematic rotation is one 

of potent means by which a system of 
cultivation of any conntry is improved It 
goes without saying that with rice following 
Ticc xeiT good results are being obtained in 
India Bat if it were possible to intersperse 
other crops with nee m a definite number 
cqaally good crops if 
not better than at present, cultivators would 
more than thankful for information m 
especially if more fodder for 
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cnttle is also brought into the bargain. It 
bas been possible for the Italian cnltirator 
to grow pasture crops in rotation with rice. 
It may be argued that in India it is not 
easy to obtain a pasture crop within one or 
two years. Here again there is oppoTtnoity 
for the Botanist and the Agricnltniist to 
investigate what bind of grasses conld bo 
grown su&ciently, qnicbly and in sufficient 
quantity to maVe it worth white for the 
cnltivators to adopt If certain grasses 
conld be established within a year and these 
produce, say two tons per acre, the only 
problem that would then have to be solved 
is whether the returns obtained during, say 
a period of 5 years of nee in anccessioo 
are more or less than those obtained by 
having two years of grass and three years 
of rice. As a matter of fact there are lo 
rogue several rotations in nee. It only 
requires that these are adapted to local 
conditions and attempts made to see bow 
far the fodder problem could be solved 
In certain deUa'io tracts where indifferent 
second crops are the rote it may be worth 
while to replace sucb by fodder crops. Under 
well irtigatiOD rice is grown in rotation witb 
other cereals and indastrial crops It is desirabto 
to study whether sneb a practice conld be 
extended to wet lands. The cultivator when 
left to himself would certainly prefer to 
receive abundance of water and do the easy 
cnltivation which rice entails bat any Ibiog 
instinctive can be suggested to bim only 
after it has been proved by expenment that 
a fodder can be successfully grown in rice 
fields and that by growing it once m three 
or four years in rotation not only is the total 
average out-turn of rice not decreased bat 
more fodder is produced during that penod 
than be has been able to buy following his 
usual practice. 

An appreciable amount of progress m 
rice cnltivation conld be traced to tbe 
systematic manuring that farmers in Italy 
follow. They are in the first instance more 
enlightened than our farmers. They can 
understand at least to a certain extent 
the theory as applied to artificial manuriog 
and it does not therefore require very much 
effort to put into practice what he ov his 
neighbour has learnt in the class room. 
Again, he has the money to spend liberally 
on manuring; on the other hand, we are 
up against an uneducated clientele which is 
poor at the same time It has been the 
practice of the Government departments to 


suggest to cultivators such manures as are 
wiUiin their teach. Efforts have been made 
by thero to put before commercial firms the 
desirability to bring down the prices of 
arliGdal manure?. Until the prices are 
reduced the cultivators will not buy them. 
Uriess the cultivators buy in large quan- 
tifies it will not be worth while for the 
firms to bring the prices down. We are 
thus in an unpasse. Jlore concerted effort in 
demonstration and propaganda seem to be 
necessary to make it evident to cultivators 
that it does pay to use artificials more freely 
than they are at present inclined to, but 
there are already signs in tbe horizon that 
tvell to-do farmeis are becoming alive to tbe 
urgency of this problem because on tbe one 
hand, there is insufficiency of cattle manure 
and on the other that which is available is 
of a poor quality. The commercial firms 
due to the competition are. I believe, 
begiooing to reduce tbe prices. This Is 
certainly a bright augury for tbe future. 

In an educated community it is an easy 
matter for an expert to spread tbe result of 
bis researches. It is therefore possible in 
Italy to leave good seed evolved from strains 
ID tbe bands of cultivators themselves who 
not only take good care to see that they are 
not mixed but also help very largely in 
their distribution to others. Such things 
would be possible also in our country if 
edneatioo to adults is imparted more widely 
than at present , for exampb, visual instruc- 
tion by means of talks with tbe aid of 
lantern slides or cinema shows, would 
improve the situation. It is obvious that the 
greatest obstacle to agricultural progress 
bas been the illiteracy of the farmers and 
the sooner that such education spreads 
among them the quicker will be the pace 
of tbe progress of agticnltural Improvement. 

Professor Kovelli speaking somewhere 
on tbe insanitary conditions which prevailed 
in former days in rice growing tracts 
attributes it not so much tu tbe growing of 
rico itself, but to “intellectual poverty which 
IS the sister and hand-maid to rural poverty”. 

If this could bo said of Italy, what could 
not be said of India ? 

One Ust word ; The standard of living 
of the labourer in the rice tracts in Italy is 
high while that of his Indian compatriot is 
low. It is not surprising therefore that tbe 
latter is inefficient If, however, steps are 
taken to feed, house and clothe him and 
treat him belter it is likely that he would 
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vield a belter relurn There le abnndanl labour is employed II is worth whilp 
Spe for “arch with a new to loe.easiag tong it for ,s not the study of man thei 
his efficiency in all farms where permanent worthiest of all ! 


HINDU MUSIC AND DANOINH IN AMERICA 

( IcHieicii Mil of Itagmi Ben) 

Bt MRS TARAK'IATH DAS 


I NDIES conlnbotion to tie cultural life 
of \Vi« la 

sophy tl e positive sciences the lalluence 
of Hindu U ought 1 as been permanent and 
today tbis fact is UDiversally recognised 



Itisici Dcti 


Hindu influence m the flue arts — architecture, 
painting music etc — is no less sigoihcant 
although less recognised by the people of 
the west 

In the west in the field of rausio and 
dancing a new era has come On tho one 
hand i largo number of restless people am 
seeling for a sow road to newei sensation or 
sensnahsm are exhibiting an unrestrained 
craze tor so called new music known os 
jazz on the other hand some so iou& 
students of music and dancing find m Hindu 
music and dances new lo^piratiou cot sensual 
which stirs ones soul and leads to sublime 
ecstasy 

Ihe music of the future will embody now 
ideas of harmony and melody—finer notes 
intricate and subtle sanations and im 
provisations which will exemplify the beauty 
of Ragas of Hindu music. Spiritual 
communion through music oncbanting life 
through music soothing nerves and creating 
harmony and poise in everyday life through 
music depicting deepest emotions of life 
aro a few plases of Uiodu music the divino 
art 

In all ages and among all peoples dancing 
las played a significant part in the fner as 
well as coar«cr spheres of life Rcl gious 
dance** folk dances with all simplicity often 
give clearer interpretation of the mode of 
life of a people 11 an written volumes Hindu 
dancing m Us varied phases is now attracting 
attention of many who seek charm and 
beauty of 1 uman movements and expte«sions 
Some time ago 3Ime Ruth St Dennis 
rntioduced a few postures of Ilindu dancing 
jn her programme andilme Invlowa lately 
in ballet productions incorporated sometl ing 
of Hindu dancing However Ragtm Devi H 
ihe first one 'o far as my knowledge goe*, 
who Las presented a comprehensive pregramme 
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of Indian rnnsic and dancing to the American 
public. 

Fortunately, Raglni Devi is not an ordinary 
dancer or singer; bot she is an artist of 
extraordinary ability. She, with her thorough 
knowledge of Hindu and western rnnsic, is 
trying to give that interpretation of music 
and dancing of the Hindns, which the West 
can appreciate and understand. She interprets 
the music, ancient and modern, including, the 
spirit of the snblimest poems of Dr. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. depicting pathos, love and guile- 
less simplicity, where vulgarity has no place. 
She is imbued with a spirit of exaltatioo 
in beauty and conscious of her mission, which 
she once described to me as follows — 

“One of the finest phases of Hindu life — 
their music and dancing — must not be 
allowed to remain unknown to the world 
The world should know of it , and the great 
masters should ponder over the possibility 
of its revival and renovation for the whole 
world. Russian music and dancing have 
acquired distinction in the world ot fine arts . 
similarly, if properly interpreted, Hindu music 
and dancing can very easily do the same 
Some people who love Hindu music and 
dancing must give their lues for it. I love 
India and I am trying to find the beauty of 
my life through Einda music and dancing 
to which I have consecrated my life” 

Ragini Devi is the most out-standing and 
unique pioneer, engaged in interpreting the 
best of Hindu music and dancing to the west. 

Ragini Devi has a charming personality 
and excellent voice, necessary and in- 
dispensible requisitea for success. Her recent 
elaborate programme, given in the Hampden 
Theatre, (New A’ork) which is conducted by 
Mr, Walter Hampden, the best living American 
actor and prodocer, brought out the following 
interesting criticism from 3lr. Albert Coates, 
Gnest Conductor of New Tork Symphony 
Orchestra. 

“JJaji’nrs mujitf ia aniajuiy I liart ttUom Iren 
^ointtristed ; and thentstrumenlsarr rery (iw ols9. 
nis Ilmdu music i« absolutdy aji4 / cannot 

Mji thinkinij that it icculd ertale a greal tnftrtsf 
in Amenea.’'' 

3Ir. W. J. Henderson, the well-known 
critic, writes in the Sun (New York) : — 

dancinc to Uindo airs and slmrins of 
Indus classic melodies is considered the most 
anisiic and reliable of its kind -found in the 


The comment of the Xctc York Times is 
no less flattering : — 

‘The songs and dances ot Ragini won her 
andience with simple truth ot graceful inter- 
pretations rare to sec in the the-stre.” 

Kagini began her work quietly and today 
she has recieved national recognition in 
America. Sho is sought among select circles 
for her performances The following is 



Ragini Devi playing apoa the Tambiira 
typical of innumerable press notices of her 
splendid work. The Atlanta Georgian 
wiiles : — 

‘‘ilanatifig airs which wandered rhythmically, 
giving ravstical soggestiveness, tune and place to 
words from Hindu sacred writings, to epics to 
modern lytic clissics of Ribtndranath Tagore, and 
to the dances of the temples, emotiooal, ^active, 
yet with a distinctly moral tone ; all these in 
happiest combination intrigued the interest of the 
large audience assembled Wednesday afternoon 
IQ the auditonum of the Atlanta Woman’s Club to 
hear Ragini in a program of Hindu music ofTered 
by the line Arts Club -Whether in Sanskrit chant 
c* inthe love songs from India’s historical epics, 
there unmistakable evidence of high caste • 
combined with winsomeness .-The dancing also of 
Kagmi was truly Indian. Almost one stood among 
thet aaaars where the vendors, with pretty boddy 
gyntioas. appaUiog eyes and tinktmg of bells upon 
well-shaped ankles offered their entrancing wares- 
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ol mrslical charm One ol the most fielRhtlol 
nutnoers ever given in Atlanta cert’unly the 
most colorful and mlcrestiDR prccrainme or its 
present season 

Ragtni Devi is not only an accomphshcd 
singer and dancer but she also plays the 
iitar and Tombura exquisitely Tho mnsic 


lovers o! tho west aio grateliil to Rngtni for 
her uoik of introducing and popularising 
something so beautiful of tho life of Oncn* 
and llo people of India may well bo proud 
of her ncbievement and devotion to her 
mission 


TRE SONGS OF RAOIIA 

Bv SAROJIEI NAIDU 
I AT Dl SK 

Knsliin Miiiaii m> ndnnt loicr 

Comotii 0 coinndos, Insto 

Brinj' \ernieil ind pcifnnics mj limits to coiei 

Saflron 'md sindil pnsto 

Bring sliming gnnnenls for nn 'idorning, 

Blno of tlio (Tusk and rose of tlio morning 
Gold of tlio tl'imiuK noon 
Gno nio a bro'ist baud ol gems that sliimmoi 
Making the lamps of the stirs groM dimmer, 
Giidlo and fillet ofpeirls nhose glimmer 
Shiuieth tho Shratva/r moon 


Kiislma Munn mj radnnt Loter 

Cometh 0 sisters, spread 

Bud and npo blossom Ins couch to cotei, 

Sih er and coni red 

garlands of green boughs the doonvau dail on— 
Is that his flute call sisters hearken 
Why tarnelli he so long 
Lile pipul leave doth niy shy lieait sluvci, 

Lil 0 rippling waves do my hint limbs quivei 
Softlj OJamuna loves sweet nvei 
Sing thou our bndal song 


11 AT DAWN 

Vll night iiiv licait its lonelv vigil kept 
I istoniiig foi llicc, 0 Lovo all night 1 viopt 
Where went thy ernnt footsteps wandernig 
Sweet Ghanashvam, my king 
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My bridal veils are ttiins upon the lloor, 

My bridal garlands droop across tho door, 

Tlio buds that on my bed tlioir fragrance spilt 
Griof-scattcrcd wane and will 

0 Fluto-playor, how swiftly dost thou fire 
Of thine own gladness and tliino own desire ! 
Conldst tlioii not find upon my yearning breast 
Thy rapture and tby rest'? 

Whoso are tho fingers tli<at like amorous lloek'? 
Roam tho ambrosial thickets of thy locks ’ 

All ! whoso the lips that smite with sndden drouth 
Tlio garden of iny monlir:' 

What siiall it profit to revile or halo 
Thy fickleness. Iicr beantv or my fate. 

Or strive to tear with black and secret art 
Thine image from my heart 

Without tliy loveliness mv life w dead, 

Loic. like a lamp with golden oils unfod -- 
Como back, conic back from thy wild wandering. 
Sweet GliaiuHliyam. my king! 


ZAGHLOL PASHA 

Bt PKor. DIWAN CHASD SHARJIA. SI A. 


P OLmCAL worVors h-ive been dirided into 
three classes ; agitators, politicians, and 
statesmen. According to some, agitators 
come last in the scale, because their motiree 
are sometimes questionable and their methods 
not always legitimate. Agihitors love to 
distnrb the waters and to exploit mass pre- 
jadices; and they are. therefore, said to be 
men who talk tall, and make much noise, bat 
achieve nothing subWantial. FoUticians com© 
a little higher in the scale than agitators 
(it might be remembered that, according to 
Lloyd Geonte, a politician is a rarer being 
than a statesman) Bnt even politicians are 
roen ol the moment Their eye is always on 
the immediate present and they do what is 


u->efal and opportune for the time being- 
only It IS. therefore, urged that they some^ 
times sacrifieo the future to the present fhat 
they change too often and have no Sied 
pnociplea Statesmen are the highest being 
amongst the political workers. They build 
np their nation, without ignoring the past or 
the future. 

Zaghlul Pasha was called a statesman by 
some, a politician by others, and an agitator 
by many A man of tongue of gold, ol pen, 
of fire and of an eye bright as the stars, he 
was thought to be an anti'Bntish propagand- 
ist, and a kindler of mass prejudices by his 
enemies Some charged him with inconsis- 
tencies also, inconsistencies which chequer 
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Iho career of e-ery politician For ms ance 
it was «aid that up to ]013 he was the 
opponent of the ex Khedive but as soon as 
the relations between Lord Kichener and the 
Khedive became strained he took up the 
caose of the Khedive and succeeded in 
wrecliDff the Assembly Simihrty he 
sapported the "ale of the Snez Canal shares 
to England and the seperation of Sudan and 
these two facts were always exploited by 
his enemies against him According to olhere 
7aghlQl Pasha was a statesman who wished 
to build up the fabric of Egyptian indepen 
dence on whatever foundations the Egyptians 
had already hid 

It is needless to quarrel with people in 
determining whether /aghlul Pasha was an 
agitator a politician or a statecman One 
thing IS however certain that he was a great 
patriot who wanted complete independence 
for Egypt and who suffered heavily on 
account of his flaming patriotism Bot be 
f®^®®bered that no sufTerioc of criticism 
«nld shake his determination to make Eg>pt 
free His enemies questioned his rootnes 
and his methods they called him a turn coat 
and a demagogue without constrnctive ability 
but these hunts could not mako him change his 
course There was a time when an Egyptian 
student tried to take his life because it 
was thought that he had become untrue to 
Ins own hery gospel of nationalism but even 
this did not embitter him Nor did perseco 
tion inflicted upon him by the British 
Government weaken his fervour for Egyptian 
nationalism A suspect almost all his life in 
the eyes of the British officials he was 
twice deported to distant places on accoun* 
of his political activities but even these 
deportations did not damp 1 is ardour for 
the national cause Thus he remained a 
jialtiot, ttno to tho canso ot Egypt trom 
first to last 

AU his life he •Jpent in the service of 
hsypt cJmging his methods of work from 
time to time though ever keeping his eye 
fixed on Ihc goal of complete Egyptian 
independence He u'^ed especially the three 
weapons of propaganda boycott and nrgotia 
tionsin tfoattainmentofhis objects A man of 
great political in«ig 1 1 and extra ordinarr 
jodgment as he was he did not pin himself 
down to one method bnl did always 

tie moment demanded Ho started his poll 
Arab, Pastas rising^^in 
he fought against He 
Ilntisl but soon he made peace with them 


and became the most intimate adviser of 
Lord Cromer who said about him lo a 
farewell speech 

Lastly gentlemen I should like to mention the 
name Of one with whom I have onb recently 
CO operated bnt for whom in that short time 
I have learned to entertain a high regard 
Unices I am much mistaken a career of great 
public usefulness lies before the present Minister 
of Education Saad Zagblul Pasha He has all 
the qualities necessary to serve his country He 
IS honest he is capib'e he has been abused by 
many of the less worthy of his own countrymen 
These are high qualiGcations He should go far 


And he did go far as all the world kmows. 
He accepted offices — he was the Minister of 
Education the Deputy Pre ident the Presi 
dent of the Assembly and the Prime- 
Minister by turns not with a view to exalt 
and glorify himself in the eyes of his 
coonlrymen but to serve them He however 
did not set much store by any one thing 
He accepted an office when it served the 
interests of his country but be boycotted it 
next time when he thought that his country 
would gam by that When Milner Commission 
was seat lo Egypt he sent a note from France 
to his countrymen that they should boycott 
it And bis cooutrymen did not co operate 
with it till the Britisa Government had 
recognised the mdependence of Egypt Bat 
if he was not wedded to the principle of 
accepting offices he was not also a hot 
gospeller of mdiscnmmate boycott He was 
ready to enter into negotiations with the 
British Government whenever the time was 
opportune for that For in'itance ho wanted 
to hy Fgypl s case before the Pans Peace 
Conference and if this proposal did not 
mature it was no fault of his He again 
went to Ivondon to negotiate with Mr 
Ramsay 'lacdonald tho Labour Premier 
At that time he formulated the five demands 
which are the bedrock of Egyptian uationa 
lism He wanted the withdrawal of all 
forces from Egyptian territory the 
withdrawal Jikewue of the Financial and 
ludicial Adviser, the disappearance of all 
Urilish control over the hgyptinn Govo’^nment 
cs^cially with regard to their foreign policy 
and the abandonment by the British Govern 
ment of its claim to protect foreigners and 
mmonlics in tgypt He urged also that 
imlish protection should bo withdrawn from 
the Suez Ganal AU tins clearly sJ o-vs that 
without taking his eye off tho ultimate goal 
/■ghlnl Pasha always did what av«s best 
under the circumstances, negotiating with 
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the British Government if that conid prore 
fraitfnl, boycotting it if that conid make it 
climb down, accepting offices if by that he 
conid ensure the progress of his coantry» 
and forming coalition with other parties if 
that could bring about peace in Egypt 

All this he achieved by the power of bis 
personality and the force of bis propaganda. 
He was a fellah, born of the soil, and he conid 
read the Egyptians, it is said, like a book. His 
schooling in the village school, bis education 
at the Elszbar University, his experience 
as a Government servant his editorship of 
an official jouTnal, his practice at the bar ; 
all these things stood him in good stead as 
a leader of his countrymen. He knew his 
people well, and was as a nerve over which 
crept the nnfelt oppressions of his coantry- 
men Thns he possessed an intimate 
knowledge of and an nnbonnded sympathy 
for his people He had also vitality that 
conid withstand the strain of political life. 
It ia said that he had great energy and 
alertness, and was a man of action, tbroogb 
and through In additioo to his vitality he 
possessed great gifts as a writer and speaker 
His writings wero always inspiriog. and 
roused in the hearts of the people of Egypt 
a burning lore of freed-^m. Bat be shone 
more as a speaker. In debates none could be 
bis ecinal; for be argued not only bis own 
case but smashed also the arguments of bis 
opponents. He possessed the great gifts of 
repartee and humoor also, and these he 


turned to the best advantigo always iu 
debates. He was however, incomparable on 
the platform He could sway the multitude 
and kindle in all hearts the slumbering fires 
of patriotism. Above all, he was to the 
Egyptians the soul of nationalism, the focus 
of their national aspiratious aod the receiving 
centre of all their tales of oppression. He 
summed up for them in his person what 
Egyptian nationalism was. 

But he did not rely solely on his 
personality to achieve his objects ; he made 
use of a very extensive propaganda also for 
attaining freedom for bis country. His own 
powers of writing and speaking were greatly 
belpfnl to him m this respect. Gut, above all, 
he relied upon the yonth of his country to 
fulfil ins national aspirations His party had its 
branch organisation in every town and 
Tillage of Egypt, and whatever he felt and 
thought himself he made bis entire country- 
men fell and think likewise. 

Such was Zaghlul Pasha, a man endowed 
with courage as well as judgment, with 
sympathy as well as imagination— a man 
who devoted all his^good gifts to the serrlce 
of bis country. It was on account of this 
that he was called the oncrowned king of 
hh country. Indian politicians may well 
take a lesson from him. Like him they 
should try to achieve their object by all 
legitimate means, without pinning themselves 
to any hard and fast political dogmas. 


LATEST ON HINDU CITIZENSHIP 

Bt SUDHINDRA BOSE 


T he most recent development in the strenu- 
ons fight for Indian citizenship m the 
United States is that the Washington 
government has consented to validate citizen- 
ship of Indians naturalized before 1933. All 
legal proceedings, which have been started 
about five years ago to revoke their citizen- 
ship papers, have now been suspended. This 
action will enable some sixty odd Indians 
(generally referred to in the United States 
as Htndns) to maintain their legal status as 
5G-8 


full-fledged Araericau citizens with all the 
rights of any other citizens. 

It is to be noted that the United States 
government did not concede the Caucasian 
origin of the Indian people. They are not 
therefore^ entitled, like the natives of Europe, 
to American citizenship. The present ruling 
on behalf of sixty Indians, including the 
writer, establishes no precedent at all for 
other Indians to become citizens of the 
United States. India is still within the 
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barred zooe and no Indians in fnture will 
be allowed to be nataraliz'^d in this connfry 
Worse than that The Commissioner of 
^atu^allzatlon has written to me from 
Washington saying that the cases of Indians 
whose nataralizations already had been can 
celled are in no wise affected by the recent 
favorable action of the government In other 
words only those who kept up their legal 
fight for the last five years and carn^^d on 
their cases to higher courts will be per 
nutted to retain their citizenship 

As a matter of fact there was actaally 
no final court decision confirming the 
naturalization of the Indians What really 
happened was this the Department of Labor 
submitted recommendations to the United Stales 
Attorney General to the effect that pending 
suits to cancel naturalizations of certain Indians 
00 discoatmned The Attorney General in 
a cordance with the recommendations is ued 
instrnctious to drop those cases fheir 
dismissal was a result of the recommendation 
oi Libor It handled the 
matter with the A‘toroe 7 General by roulioe 
correspondence There was therefore no new 
court decision on the eligibility of Indians 
for American citizenship 

lly learned barrister Honorable Mr J P 
United States 

government decided to withdraw the pending 
nits bemuse it had ample opportnnity to 
correct the mistake of law or fact at the 
time the naturalization court granted ns the 
citizenship papers The government could 
then appeal if it wished from the judgement 

Th5 ’lTn.?K"f“°° 

Iho United States is not entitled now after 

cancellation 
Because of the 

Ss Ml?® ’ not constitute what the 
wwl* ® equitable issue 

scores of Indians who 
contc=.t the naturalization suits 

mi.i stateless condition They are 

men without a country Most of these un 
’n?' farmer? on the Pacific 

They I avo made according to most 


impartial observers an important contribution 
to the economic life of the country in 
developing cultivation of cotton in the Imperial 
Valiev But now as they are ineligible for 
citizenship, they are under California law 
ineligible to hold or lease land Reported 
2he Neic Republic — 

Thoy were enabled to remain on the farms 
which they had davelonei on what was thongbt to 
he stenie and and land only by virtue of trans 
ferria» title or leasehold to American citizens 
bi whom they were mu'eted of th^ fruits of their 
mdustry and m some cases redu ed to peonage 

Here ts an instance of cruel economic 
exploitation of a group of extraordinarily 
able farmer* and artisans because they are 
debarred from citizf»nship 

California does not propose to stop with 
this It is now being planned in California 
that even children of those ineligible for 
citizenship born in the United States should 
also he ineligible for citizenship This will 
be in flat contradiction to the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitutioo which says 
fhat all persons tiorn m the United States 
are citizens of the United States and the 
State in which they reside 

Let it be remembered that when United 
States entered the Great War it instituted 
the draft All Indian immigrants were 
promwed by the American Govemm'-nt that 
if they would obey tb© draft peacefnlly 
and serve this country m the war they 
would be granted citizenship The Indians 
responded loyally to this appeal They 
famished thoir draft quota Some were 
wounded in battle A few even gave their 
lives to the land of their adoption But 
the United States never kept its promise 
of citizeaslup— the promise which was sealed 
by the suflerings and the blood of our 
Indian brother* 

Naturally all discussion of American 
citizenship for Indians has by no means 
adjourned Whether or not the Hindu 
IS a Cancasmn is beside the point said an 
editorial in the (.Sew-iork) helms 

proved to be n good citizen ’ 

State University of Iowa 

Iowa City USA 



COMMENT AND ClilTIOISM 

[Tkisseetion ts tntendtd for (Ae eorrtetitm of tnaecuraeies, errors of fact, _ elearly erroneous views, 
misrepresentaUonSf etc., in Ihe oriffi/ial eontnlmiions, and editorials publislied in this ReviM or .in 
other jKtptrs i(. As mncua opinions may reasonably be held on ihe same subjeel, this section 

is not meant for the ainnff of such differences of opinion. As, otcing to the kindness of our numerous 
contributors, we are always hard pressed far space, critics are requesled to be good enough, alicays to_ he 
brief and to see that whatever they write is sinctty to the point. Generally, no cntieism of reviews and notices 
of books is published. Writers are regutstei not to exceed the limit of five hundred words.— Editor, 
The Modem Reww . ) 


Calcutta Uaiversity lonocenta Abroad 

In your last issue joa referred to the “anholy 
allianc^’ formed by the Mukherji-Baneiji cliqae 
in the Calcutta Ucweraity and the Swaraj party 
to nlify, misrepresent and hamper Prof Jaduoalh 
Sarkar, the Vice-Chancellor, in his attempt to 
introduce the much-needed and long-delayed 
reform of that institution. It is being alleged 
by the organ of this party that Prof. Sarbar, 
before his accession to the Vice-Chancellorship, 
had condemned all the Professors of (he Calcutta 
UniTersity in the Mcikrn Rctuu A reference 
to ^oor rack numbers mil show that he has never 
'sTitten a word of wholesale or indiscriminate 
condemsatios, but only protested aeainst the 
rewarding of the sham research of some, (be 
deliberate manipulation of examination results 
from personal considerations, and the slavist 
spirit in certain teachers and examiners, which 
has brousht about this deplorable state of things 
and made Cilcutta first classes of the Sir 
Asbutosh Mukherji brand the laugbiog-stock of 
India Can Prof. Sarkar's statement te refuted 
on a question of fact ? The latest example which 
I give below IS conclusive. 

ilr. Syama-prasad Jlukherji. at Ihe Calcutta 
Unnersity, created a record of onnvalled 
brilliancy. He was declared 1st class 1st in I. Jl. 
BA., MA, and BL. <1D24). and awa^td all 
pcssible medals and prizes This super-graduate 
of the Calcutta University then went to England 
and studied for the Bar Examination. At Calcutta 
he bad been 1 st class 1 st at every one of the 
three Law examinations. What was his achieve- 
meat in London ? 

In the (1926) Bar examinations in Hindu Law, 
he was not first class nor second class but third 
Class Cthereis no fovsiih class m London) But 
his English recoid was made in Oimiuaf Lau, 
in .which he failed altogether. It should he here 

g inted out that Mr. hyama-prasad Mukfaeiji has 
en for three years a lecturer at the C^cutta 
University’s Law College, and the special sntuect 
which he leaches others, as an expert, is (himmal 
Law I 

Among your readers there are graduates of the 
Universities of many different countries. I ask 
them, could Mr. Syama-prasad's brilliant Calcntta 
Career have been possible at Oxford or Cambiidge 
or at some place nearer Constantinople ? 

. It need scarcely be added that )lr. Syama-prasad 
13 a son of Sir Ashutosh Jlnkheiji. long Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcntta University, and that 


he has been called to the Bar in his second 
shot. 

An Onlooker. 


Teachers of Anthropology in the Calcutta 
University 


I crave the hospitality of the columns of vour 
esteemed journal for giving publicity to the 
following facts regarding the scandals of the 
Post-Graduate classes in Anthropology of the 
Calcutta L’niversiiy. 

Mr. X. 13 a lecturer m Anihropology who lias 
got no training m Anlhiopoiogy, theoretical or 
practical- As regards his method of teaching he 
IS a slave to Ills patent exercise books, which are 
nothing but mere verbatim copies (witli very 
slight alterations m some cases) from Parker 
llaswell's Zoology. Cunningham’s Anatomy and 
Boule’s “Fossil Man," as ehown below. 

The* following are a few extracts from Ins 
lectures — 

“At an early stage of development the cerebral 
vesicles are enclosed in a membraneous covenng 
deriv^ from the mesodetm surrounding the 
nots-^ord This differentiated mesodermal layer 
is i^led the pnmordial membraneous cianinm.'’’ 
eta Pide CunniDRham’s Anatomy, p. 186, 
.>th edition. 


'In the Ascidian, the heart is a simple mus- 
cular sac situated near the stcmach in the 
pencardiUQi. Its mode of pulsation is very 
remarkable. The contractions are of a peristaltic 
character and follo'xs one another from cur end 
of tlio heart to the other for a certain time . then 
follows a .short pause, and when the contractions 
begin again, they have the opposite direction. 
Thus the direction of the current of blood through 
the heart is reversed at regular intervals.” etc. 
Vide Parker Haswell’s Text-book of Zoolcgy. 3rd 
Edition. 19i], Vo!. II, P. 18. 

"The skeleton of all fins— paired and unpaired- 
presents a considerable degree of uniformity. 
The mam part of the expanse of the fin is suppor- 
ted by. a senes of flattened segmented rods, the 
pterygiophores. or cartilagmous finrays. which tie 
apposition: at the outer ends of these 
are eta op. at. From p^ge 145 and onwards. 

. * The cranium is a cattilaginons case, the wall 
contiguous throughout. At the 


which 
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anterior end is a rostrum consisting of ibree 
carlilagQious nods converging as they t^tend* etc 
op at From page 143 , , * 

Instances like thesecan be indefinitely mnltiplied 
These vrill shoff^ the nature of his lectures 

Ills only -work in the class is that he comes to 
the university at about 3 r m dictates nis notes 
without caring whether the students underetsna 
them or not and then motor to his residence. 

If any student raises any doubts to be cleared up 
be becomes a beautiful picture ' 

lledical students are forbidden to attend his 
class but their attendance is marked Is it due 
to the fact that a serious raid on his anatomical 
knowledge would be made by them we’e they 
present in the class ? Ate do not know as yet if 
there is anj educational institution that confers 
&e benehl of attendance at lectures even il the 
students are absent 

In some examinat ons in anthropologi he 
becomes an examiner of subjects carrying somethin- 
like 300 marks— in such subjects eg as Racial 
and Social Anthropology and even in Aichaeology 
of which he appears to have no knowledge 
whatsoever He never spends even an hour of his 
valuable time over these subjects most of the time 
being devoted to Zoology and sucli subjects as 
are not anthropological at all 

Is It not a fact that ilc \ sets and examines 
some papeis disposed of by the Controller of 
Examioation to an outside examiner for the last 
few years though officially the name of the 
outsider is kept intact 

The public will be able to judjK the merit of 
the syllabna prescribed for tbe ^ A and M Sc 
ExamioaMon for 1928 which has been framed by our 
apostles of knowledge. 

Extracts from the syllabus — 

The structure and fanctiou of organisms 
The Cell Theory 
The evolution of Sex 
The development of the A asenlar System 
The growth of the Dnoogeoital system 
The formation of the digestive system 
The evolution of Froboscidae Rhinocendae 
Bovidae and Equidae and sneb other things as are 
quite out of the range of the subject proper Have the 
students come to study Zoology and Medical 
Science— or Anthropology ? Possibly the reason 
behind Qua is liif ns "A he las nn inawJedge of 
Anthropology he will have nothing to speak of for 
the recurring cycle of two years if the syllabus 
m question is not framed that way 

AA e have consulted the syllabus of the other 
universities but nowhere do we find a syllabus 
like this and if need be we can produce them 
ho pratical demonstration is carried on in the 
class so It can be easily imagined how far the stndents 
can follow him m all these queer and crude 
anatomical and Zoolog cal details 

The students are not allowed to handle any 
of the specimens that are present in the semmar 
they are never taught these things 

Mr \ draws a salary of something like mpees 
3 j 0 per mensem from the department of Anthropo* 
logy How 13 it lliat he being a part time lectniec 
in Anthropology draws so big a salary from the 
Calcutta University 

llis term finishes with this December and it is 
1 eing rumoured that he is pressing other lectureis 
to recommend him from the department inspite 


of their severe indignation A\ e hope that the 
Hon the A ice'Cliancellor the President oi the 
Postcr^uato Council m Arts and the Syndics 
would consider the situation from an impartirn 
pomt of view without being moved by the 
advocaev ol Ins colleagues , , . ^ 

Mr \ is another lecturer who is nothing but an 
instninient in the hands of Air X He is not 
iQ M A in Anthropology, and has been posted 
in the place of Hr Kshitish Prasad Chatterjee 
a well known anthropological scholar Mr K. r 
Chatteijee is willing to deliver lectures in the 
Calcutta University as an outside lecturer but 
is it a fact that the present stall of the Anthropo- 
logical department do not desire it ? 

The routine of Mr Vs daily lectures consists 
of noUi ng but mere reading from Lowries 
Primitive Society— a text book Post Graduate 
students possibly know suffiuent English and 
each one of them can at least read a book written 
in plaiD English If any student goes to him 
lo have certain points of complexity explained 
instead of evpluning these things he always 
refers to his patent biblographi most of the 
books of wh cb cannot be had in Calcutta 

According to Mr T men like Sir J G Fraser 
F n $ have no knowledge of Anthropology 
Possibly the scholars of such international reputa 
tion do not know the Anthropology which Mr 
1 knows 

He IS a cliampion of making tours The Antoxo* 
polemical tours it should be remembered are 
nothing but mere Bquaudenos of University money 
No work IS done there no stndy made only 
memment, eating gossiping and cliildish photo- 
graphy become the corner-stones of work , 

Another peculiar feature is that the results of 
the examination are predicted even one year 
before the examination is held 

Lastly the lectures delivered by Mr * 
Mother lecturer la saeioloBy and religion who never 
had any University education m Anthropology 
are fit to be fire side chaltmgi rather 
than parts of P G teaching Thus most of the 
valuable time of t e students are taken by his 
tbeatneal stage-acting gossip Again he sets 
questioDs which are absolutely meaningle.ss e. g 
Q 3 (IV Paper 2nd HalQ 1927 M A Examt 
nation. 

Such IS the standard of fracbm? lo the Post 
Graduate Department of Anthropology in the 
Calcutta UaiversUv The only pereons who smeerly 
work for thegood of the department are Profs Q R 
and S 

AgiiQ the present constitution of the board of 
Anthropology ought to be changed for they m 
etude persona like Prof J R Banerjee, Pramatha 
^th Banerjee ,and Ramaprasad Alukherjee who 
haTO not got the slightest kno vledge of the sub- 
ject It IS quite certain that there is a well 
otiramsed clique behind this whole affair 

The Ernest appeal from the side of the ex 
atudente to the President of the Post Graduate 
txiunal in Arts and tlie Hon ble the Vice-Chancellor 
IQ whoso orgaaismg capacity the public cherish 
matters of the department 
should be investigated and immediate 

me^uraa should be taken to remedy all these evils 
Itat such persons be removed forthwith and suit 
able scholars be appointed m their place 

An Ex student 
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Editor's Kote 

Tlie wrHer of this communication mentioned 
ihe names of all the post-sradua’e teachers in fnlL 
hut ■we have omitted them If for convemence of 
investigation the University autlioritiea concerned 
wish to know them, the information wiil be placed 
•at their disposal. 

Editor. M E. 


Recent Hindi Literature 

3Ir. Ita Chandra Joshi has spasmodically tried to 
accomplish the wonderfni feat of gmng a complete 
acTOunt of the recent Hindi Literature, touether 
with an e-vhibition of his familiarity with such 
■wnters as Goethe Tolstoj". Romain Rolland and 
Rabindra Nath Tagore, in five columns of the 
August issue of iho Modern Review. Scientilic 
analj'sis, which has become the charactenstie of 
criticism in our times and which has asserted 
■once for all that the first duty of a cntic is not 
to ludse but to understand seems to be on* 
snown to the critic since it is nowhere noted in 
his amazing and sensational piece of cricioue. Thero 
Is not a sisffle poet, a siogle novelist, a sinsle 
dramatist, a sisttfe cntic or a single editor in the 
whole of the recent Hindi literature, who might 

E rove himself to be worthy of the name in a test 
y pur critic or who might be rewarded by bim 
^th the Bchsowledgment of the greatneis essential 
tor every man of letters. In a sudden flish of 
enthusiasm he declares that "owing to this very 
. Pitit of nationalism the critics and writers of 
lindi bteratjre have been deceiving ihem«etves 
or someiimes.past by believing that Modem Umdi 
iteratnre is is no way interior to aov other 
iterature of India, if not of die wfiole world This 
eeU-deceptive, envious and snicvdsl b-'bel » eo 
strppaiy current throuah-oat the Hitdi-reading 
public, that if anybody ventures to disprove the 
fact, his is supposed to be a heretic, a Kafir a 
tmitor to the cause of his mother-tongue, (^tbs and 
abusra are hurled upon him from all sides and he 
IS left terror-stricken like a man standing amidst 
a fgnons and enraged mob". What he says here 
needs no argument for its contradiction. The ■very 
terminology of the expression makes it obviously 
clear. As if the whole Umdi-speaking world is 
in a stale of disorder and chaos, as if we are not 
■conscious of the different social, political and 
scieatiSc forces that are at work as if our narional 
IPfcrest IS not identical, with the interest of Bengal. 

Mahaiaslhra and Gnjrat : as if the Hmdi- 
speaking public constitutes a nation of its own 
*0 Sane man in our literature has ever claimed 
that our literature is as rich as some other litera- 
tures in the recent times. Many of the presidents 
Of the all India Ilmdi Sahitya Saramelaa have 
numbly admitted the fact that there have been 
wany fhoct-comiags in out literature in recent 
times unknown to the other contemporary lodiao 
^teratures and have urged and stimulated <mr 
writers to bring our liteiatute to the level of 
T^ce other literatures In the course 
Pt his critlCTsm upon Premsshram. 
f® .writes to our great surprise "this very work of 
nction has made our men of lelteis realise for the 
'ime the greatness of oar literature. Had not 
•'ir. tremchand compost this work of fiction, we 


could have never thought of the greatness of oar 
literature. What a farce? The gieatness of a 
iiterature depends much more upon its classics and 
the cla^ical Hindi literature with the colossal 
^res of Tulsi. Sur and ICabir and many other 
poets of the first rank is the richest, undoubtedly, 
of all the other contemporary literatures of India, 

“All the greatest artists of the world have al- 
ways tried to solve tlie problem of humanity in 
their works” this is the source of every vital 
creation according to the cntic and for the support 
of this deliberate thought he quotes Goethe, 
Schiller and Romain Rolland. But before we 
can bring it into focus, we must ascertain, how 
art is created. Is it created deliberately upon 
some well-directed plan or is it the unconscious 
expression of the human soul ? If only we invite 
psychology to our aid it will become obvious that 
the emergence of artistic beauty, which is nothing 
else but a consummate expression o! the human 
spirit. 13 one of the most unconscious manifestations 
of the human mind. Thus to say that art is 
created to solve the problem whether of 
humanity or of a man, is unscientific. Mr. Joshi 
further adds, '’but our critics and men of letters 
do not want to see the truth and they have shut 
their eyes to the light Ponulanty and not truth 
is tbeir Sole enterion We would have let them 
remain undisturbed in their paradise. But tney 
have corrupted and vitiated the taste of the public 
and have made its aesthetic sense and faculty of 
^prematmg art quite blunt. The cntics of the 
Hindi world of letters have led the pnblio to 
believe that the works of Tagore and of Gorki are 
Botbiog but a uieaus of social or political pro* 
pagauda. The public has been misled by the 
laUe cniicism of these critics and takes every 
word spoken by them to be true ” We are not 
aware, where such a state of things exists in the 
Hindi world and who are those , cntics who have 
tried to misrepteseat the clorioua writers like 
Rabindranath and Gorku We would advise the 
cntic to be responsible to himself and not to 
create a boisterous medley. 

Assisted by a qaotation from Shakespeare he 
asserts that a ■wnter in the habit of touching upon 
the social and political problems, eventually comes 
down from the rank of a superb artist If this 
were the criterion even Shakespeare would not stand 
the test ; he has frequently touched upon tnese 
problems. Even Tolstoy, Romain Holland and 
Ribindranith could not do away wii them. 
Tolstoy failed in literature and succeed^ la 
politics. Ue IS most himself when he is revealing 
the horrible nnder-side of civiluition. the in- 
competency of the state, the banality of western 
bfe and the ineuace of Imperialism. 

In the last and concluding paragraph of his 
article .Mr, Joshi says : There are many small 
ciTcles.m the Ilm^ti world of letters of the day and 
each arefe -has rts own foolish conventions in the 
matter of art Darkness reigns there supreme 
Nobody wants to see the light and every literary 
^ to live m a fool’s paradise," What 

does It all mean . in this age of universal en- 
ligbtrament. our wntere (inspite of the cultural 
heritage behind them! desire to live ma "foora 

paradi'se” 

Nowhere is the error of Mr. Joshi more 
cpnspicaOTs than m the case of his estimate of 
Oiepcpodol the. recent Hindi lliterature. He is 
absolutely ivtong in his decision ; for the writers 
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■whom he considers to he tlie writers of recent 
Hindi literature do not belons to this period they 
belong essentially to the period of Transition The 
spirit that animates the writings of Ajodhiya 
Smgh of MaithiU Sharan to a certain extent exen 
of Premchand and of all their other contemporary 
poets and novelist is the spirit of the nineteenth 
century Hindi poetry and fiction They are not 
the real representatives of this age Almost all their 
creative inspiration owes its origin to a date prior 
to the last evening of the last century fheir 
influence is ver> little felt to day Though they 
have still continued writing but their mflaence is 
as faint, as was Victor Hugos m his old age before 
the new School of Flaubert and other French 
writers of the age of criticism ihe new generation 
of writers that has risen to eminence has achieved 
wonders as decisively as even m the history of 
literature It has revolutionised Hindi poetry aod 
stimulated Hindi prose This spirit of change and 
progress declared itself in the writings of Jaya 
Shankar Prasad Besides many histoncal plays 
and stories of intrinsic merit he lias recently 
produced two works of immense importance 
forming land marks m recent Hindi literature and 
bearing distinct testimony as to what a perfect 
art should be One of these is a volume of poetry 
Aaru or Tears The other is a symbolic play 
Kamana 

Nowhere did this spirit manifest itself more 
strangely than in the poems of Makhan Lai a 
politician of the first rank a teal hero of the 
national cause 

V ith Ihe advent of Surya Kant Tripathi and 
Dumitra Nandaa Pant the age enters upon a new 
^ 1 . u® tradition and rule is thrown into 

the background Individual craving is incarnated 


and It 13 asserted once for all that a poem is the 
outcome of a great agitation m the human breast and 
hence it is subject to no bindings Natarally they 
had to face treit opposition but the more acute 
has been the opposition tlio more thej have gamed 
ground Their poems have been the consummation 
of the modern conception of verse One of the 
greatest achievements of Surya Kant of bummitra 
Kandan and of almost all of their contemporaries 
Ilal knshana Sharma Ram Nath Ldl Jlohan Lai 
Malito Janirdan Prosad Jhaand raaaj other writers 
operatiog in common for the accomplishment of 
the same goal has been tha they liave tried not 
only to create new wine but they have created 
new bottles too They realised clearly that the 
wine which they were going to create would 
not apiieal to the general taste if put into the 
old bottles and curiously the opposition that has 
tried Its level best to embarrass the new movement 
for yearo together did not centre around the wine 
but around the bottle Such are the general out 
lines of this period As to the detailed and 
elaborate analysis of the poetic movement, we must 
wait. 

No less than m poetry has the spirit of pro 
gress and reform shown itself m the sphere of 
prose literature We have many writers of const 
deraWe worth and distinct merit writing ip 
the fields of criticism and fiction deserving high 
places in the hierarchy of writers Though onr 
r^nt literature has no writer of the magnitude 
of a QMtbe of a Tolstoy of a Rabindranath or 
of a Komain Holland yet there is no reason for 
me seniiflieatal despair which he has shown m 
nis criticism since there is a considerable number 
of writers both m prose and poetry who can 
keep alue in us a real appreciation of beauty 
Laksitui Naiulix 'MisnA 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 

Spanish Ibmil 7b/ug» and Urdu ^ 

annoiahons pamphlets and leaflets reprm^f^gax^^^’, and tfmr 

re^ipt of looks recened for renew nof wilt not be noticed Thf 

1 he renew of any book te not guaranteed 5ooita ^ ™ 

Benewer the Hindi Heviewer the Bengali Jteneu^^ ^ 

ertUcism of book-renews and notices wUl be^^^^led -Ed^H^f wngwage of ihe books No 


ENGLISH 

TJompson Publish- 
ed by Alfred A Knopf 30G pages Price 7 6 
V, ..Thompson has come out with anot ler 
book-this time a npvei-on Ind a He deals with 
the attitude and the work ol the Anglo-Indian 
community and the Indian characters drawSw 
him are used merely as a relief and are ofl^d 
ary importance He also takes the opportunUy of 
impreismg on the reader that British rale is^o^ 
for the Indians and that wbat is required is 
a few changes here and there. 3Ir « 

a clerCT man trying to be a Socialist 
miserally failing yet ever believing that nl^ 


^ not look Truth straight in the face,. 

of consequences either to his country 
vn* » n ^dl instead see the truth 

P*J*>®'ly .oven admitting a few grievances of 

me Indians men patting himself on the bacK for 
nta open mindeJness and scientific spirit conclad 
according to his Nvishes and 
not according to facts 

*-® clever trick of eating 
L^®, '■’“e having it A 

instance bitterly com 
plains in toe following words 

think that your (meaning the 
whSr United English nation for 

wiiat our Scots and Irish and \VeI«h and Ulster 
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mann do isn’t cenuine indisoation. but just a 
dirtp political Rame.” 

R® conld. of coarse, add the ‘Jews” to tae 
, .R’i* ^ a school boy’s argument he has 
used ' It seems as if he thinks Indians are tryins 
to prove that the ‘EoRlish people” are a Mephis- 
topheiean crowd. This is not true Onr qii-urel 
IS not ,'«^ith individual “Soots, and Irish and Welsh 
and DIstermann” as Mr. Thompson seems to think, 
out with the system of British rule in which the 
tnclishmen and many loluns are hut tools. 

. Acain. he asserts on the one hand "that there 
13 maRomceat outspokenness in England— about 
Armenia, bat never about Kenya or India, and 
in the United .States— about everythiDR except 
wnat happens in their own borders.” Ilammar. 
the hero in ‘An Indian Dav." is. however, cheered 
lor his courage in irivioff the accused Indians in 
a conspiracy cise ' only” eight years imprisonment 
’anile m reality for four years there have been 
more than 200 men in prison without charge or trial 
in K^nRal under the Ordinance : and stranoefi/ 
enouRh. many such polilical prisoners set infections 
oiseascs in prison . after a few weeks or montns 
in pri'on while ordinarv prisoners, real cnonoals 
do not seem to suffer from such complaints • 

'V hat 15 that ^ Shall we assume that the Professor 
01 B'njali at the ancient university of Otfoid 
floes not know of these atrocities, or shall we 
m?od y R®’’’ Thompson's scientific 

. ,The oarppse of this book seems to be propaganda 
i'J.j w and Christianity. For the former 

.C coafideoce tries and micht mis* 

of his readers 

Who come under that categcry . and for the latter. 

5® 5^* fo put his last shut on his own horse 

Me rtust-biQ of Evil, flo does Ilav Thompson finds 
flood It 1° ; 

unretioa of faith and we will leave it at that 
Dt^» ,7 y® aboat the ‘lodian 

bo^i- «Vv after the bnlliant 

rook of lorsfcrs. A Passsee to India.’' it makes 
iTitifir P'cture. The contrast is painfully 

♦So S'*® canoot help piittins one against 

rietnflsVK ’? essentnlly an artist lie 

If ina k j ^‘tlo-Iodi.ins community as he knew 
"f,.“®scnoed the Indian eomraunitj as he 
characters are human beings of flesh 

'’“.k *^® ®t^®’' f*35 written an 

s^n?J‘ Anglo-rodian community It 
Forsters bonk was painful Tpamfal 
“'t AcRlo-Iodian needed an avatar 
ecd\n .^^•** bPcanse Thompson has this 

teK ’iS. *•'*'}* ®® charac- 

^{}P*^ *s 0°® Anglo-Indian 
nnf in’**^*^* 'f*® Tommy to the Pnest. who i« 

"vV oi- t! S®’’-."' dlfllnisl- II 

®t. all. It IS seldom and temporary, and 
SI dS justified. They all 

I'vpn k vlrtlle^ one surpassing the other. 

Hilda the English pul. who is 
the Bovlt 'rhn is the background of 

on a h^’o. I'ke a Mogul painting “A lady 

tnafcp * JS made to pull her reins and 

to iMd r°“ suffrage, and later forced 

"a hiv of Mcrificc—tor the Indians of course! 
a my of the valley used as manure. 


^e lodian characters are superficial. There is 
no depth, and. there is no study. But what is 
riiaractenstie. is that some, of their virtues are 
^ «**t. • T®® * Sahib” (not a pentleman, 

mark !) is the compliment raid by Haramar, the 
hero, to ftaoRyi. who is an Indian se.-vmg the Raj 
agaiost great odds Even virtues are nationalized. 
Ahe ^irer says in his preface : 

xfo linog person is sketched in this story, and 
If anyone m India finds his name in it he must 
please accent my assurance that it is because never 
heard of him ” 

That is a pity. One wishes that Thompson had 
not painted hts characters m patches : when he 
auumnUtes all Rood on one side and says "let 
there be light.” and calls it an Anglo-Indian 
community, then he is not giving us enough for 
our seven and six. 

It IS a great tragedy, but natural, that political 
aonunatiOQ of one nation over another should so 
(totenorato art It affects both the dominating and 
the subject nation The former dare not tell the 
truth lest Its imperialistic prestige suffer, and the 
latter ts often prevented from admitting their 
weaknesses lest these be used against it for further- 
|Dg Its ejploimtion , It is not surprising, therefore. 

r y Eag.ishmen ran wnte anything about 
modern India which is but little more than trash. 

H An Indian day’ outlives Thompson, then Sir. 
is hwxBy° likely miracle-but it - 

Bvtut Ali 5Iir7a 

./pj^" V ’'’ ^’Uh Dwrji 
J36 {M C Sariar ,C Sons. Calculla) Jis. 2. 

This well-pnoted but slender volume contains 
mreo historical papers on the Saanyasi nsinas in 
Bengal (jo well known to readers of Oleig’s Life 
of llarrtn //ostiuffs and Banktm Chandra’s 
masterly novel .danuda-inart) Pandit Jagannath 
larka-ftauchanan, and the College of Fort V'llliam 
funded by the Marquis of M'ellesley. All of 
them are based upon State records, and it is only 
10 respwl of the Ihi^ that Mr Bineni has been 
OTticipated— by Col Ranking in Bengnl PaH and 
Present. But its story need'^ retelling m a con- 
densed and popular form and this Mr. Binerii has 
done here. 

"iu fl® I»®>haf-DfteQ to the point of nausea 
British battles and annexations 
which RU out current text-books of Indian histoir 
But the CTllural developments and the ‘victories 
of peace which are the more Rlorious eadimn~ 
mOTumenU of British rule in this alien lasd hare 
not due attention from what Freeman 

trempet school n°f 
history. It. IS good that Mr. Sanerji has made 
a begmmog in this much to be desired line even 
m a .ainaU scale All his papers are readable .and 
coDiam many fresh facts. 

J. S. 

BjFnntR &«. lhcm,lhi,.2 
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onto tet tnditionioinaiTml rlimlrr 11 M u l,j n_ Urn! rmj Co Cohillo J), 

romance of the Sloslml pcnod ilealinc wi'h tho IIS Fnef .-S 

ob<:lin'ito campaigns of Annpzcbo gainst the KRUtiljs his } cen cfnnf’tonscd by the anthor 
Rajpnts and Ins final (UscoinfiUirc nosidcs tue n, ijjp foremost nolitic.il thinker of Ancient 
inientfon of somo imaginary eJnnctcra to till on Htgdn /ndiit'’ and lie Ins derotc'l this slndy jo 
the details of tho story. I rof Sell has not uevmoa elacnlation of the social and political ideals 

from the facts of histors and HJiim oikom is thus reii»ctc«! In the pages of tho vfri/iasatfra Mr 
as valuable to the senons stnuent of Indian lijncriecf* method is highly commendable Hc- 
history as it is to the loaer of romaneo «o iccting tho precarious path of vague thconsing he 
should consider it an extremely snilablo text w»K limits himself to the task of analysing faithfnlly 
for students in onr Universities who are usnallyr tho positive contents of Knutilyas book on I’olity. 
deprived of the chance of reading abont tjieir own jj^j rejeeta niturallj lie false analogies from 
national heroes and arc expected to enthnsa over expenmeats in polity, disputes the 

the achievements of men of foreign lands itaipnl readings of State Socialism’ (pp. 2S7) and 
history erabr^s some of the most inspiring thoroughly limited monarchy (pp 12S) ada-anced 
episodes of the past and Prof &11 has lawl Uie hy the patnotic school of wnters. lie candidly con* 
jounger generation under a deep debt of gratitado l,jjo ^ t^uo student of history that the text 

by this introduction to a fascinating aaotld of lovo does not prove any legal obligation on the part of 
and war the King to obey the mandate of the majonty U® 

1 brsHiftri BieniflcanUy cliaractcrises Hmdn Oo^cmraenl a.s 
Paternalism’ which found its greatest and 
Ilvvp-nooK OF IvniAV Uvr\ER3mrs TVmfcif <if noblest incarnation in tho Fmperor IHiarmasoU 
ihe Danoalare Pruf iJaiioa/ore I'jJ 351 /Vi« proclaiming Mre min «« The whole 

jfs 2 mankind is my children The Kautilyan King 

IS tho natural guanlian and Baviour of the whole 
Thil IS a very nsafiil publication emus Hio ramainiiiK irrosMClivo oi Me op cpcca (Cf PP 
essential details of aijriem uoircrsities of India 28.>-^) The yovernment favoured neither the 
and Ilunna in a handy volume. The Inter priesthood n^r the carntamt nor was overatved 

University Board ever since its inception at tho [t’ the pretensions of the labouring sMtions 
Indian Universities Conference at Simla (5la\ Kautih a acknowledges the right of the dsnebter 

102k) and Its first silting at Bombay (March 102o) to inherit property both real and personal and 

have been doing a quiet yet soiid work of rearing the mother to her »(ni//(ans (pp JTo iG) 

a platform where the various uniaersitics of The orphan and the widows the poor nnd the 

" ^ ’ '■ aved were under the naiernal care of the Kantilyan 


King lastly « flfnlimin «iid « coosep- 

vativo by training and tradition ns Mr Banerjee 
has said it was reserved for him (Knntilya) to 
advocate the emancipation of the slave and the 


Modern India may discuss their respective 
profifems academic or otherwise and try to 
compare and co-ordinate their activities with a 
view to permanent semco to the country 
Separatism IS still the law of our existence so far 
as university adm nistration is concerned But a day admission of tho aborigmea to royal protection 
will come when academic megalomania of parti The Sn Ira was regardea m a member of tho 
cnlar universities will give place to a senso of Arvan Community and while his contemporary 
general economy of ai^emic resoorces leading to Anslotlo was justifving nay vindicating slavery, 
the stoppage of useless duplication Then only Kautilya was Iho caniest to prononneo An Arya 
we may aspire to profit by a leal concentration can never be n slave and held tliat infamous 
of our attention to the special aptitudes of custom ns one wbica might exist only among the 
individual universities as determined by regional Barbanans (p 47) 

needs and developed by the cultural emironMenta So the basis of Kautilyan polity was broader 
* - V . . . . » . ” in what was expected (or suspected) by the 


of each Then the hand book of InteivUniversity 
Board would pass from the stage of being a mere 
book of mfonuatioDS to a sound and /niilfa) 
anrvgy pf the esfvm.zapsSa sm!?# .w 

the respective cnltunl laboratories of India 
That day seems unfortunately to bo far olT 


than what was expected (or suspected) by the 
■westcTO cntic-s of onentil despotism and 

Sir Banerjee has rendered a signal service to 
the cause of wirrect aippjaisip.E«!?J Jpi.wa* 
cuUuro history This book would serve as 

excellent introduction to the study of the 


Because vested interest cliqueism personal institutional history of India both in its structural 
influence and slave mentality are too pronounced functional aspects The onginal Sanskrit texts 
to allow a healthy development along the path that he quotes copiously add to the documentary 
of national welfare But we hope that the line value of tho work specially with reference to 

of activity indicated by the Born d will help our future research by advanced students The printing 

universities to shake off their mediaevalism and >3 D«»t and the price moderate Wo recommend the 
emerge as independent and at the same time book to the public, 
useful and responsible collaborators m the cause tt 

of national as welt as international Illuminahon ,, Ubtorv of Russia B/ S F Platonov 
We congratulate Sir Venkataratnam Naidn (he Alhcmi/iewt and Co Pp 435 14s net 

President of the Board for boldly facing theae Prof Platonov who surveys the h,«torr of 
problems and we recommend tho book to all Russia in the present volume on 

serious educationists of modern India. The of Oie Stats nf Kssi tn « “i tlie f^mation 

printe^is neat and the price of the ffik 13 tot hit™ Rifn .irot'e . 'S* .«hnelion of Tsatism 


reasonable 


Kautilya a critical aho historical strar 
By ^arayan Cliandra Bandyopadhyaya HA 


the^nrivatV tnt^r°trf^tf ®”“^son of a serf rose to be 
rlotonov has surveyed the history of his 
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country not from the point of view of bnlliant 
imjpries of irapenal coofiuerors or sordid 
splsntloaT of aiUlociatic politiciaai ; ho has ritco 
05 a sober and accnrate sarrey of the erolLtioo of 
the Roasiia people as a whole ia course of the 
last thousand years. The book may serve the 
purpose of an excctlent manaal for studenta. The 
Indei 13 specially well-arranffed. 


Asun* IsntA : Bv Dr. Ayvinlapraviil ib/ieow- 
Swfn .V. A. D. PhiL (Oxon) j\itM U02O. 

In a series of briUiant papers pnbiished ifi the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Sewiety Joaroa). Dr. 
Baoerjee-Sastri attempted to recover the ‘ sab- 
mertRd’ history of ancient India hitherto considerd 
as the preserve of the Arya.t It redounds to the 
credit of the author to have used the earliest Arya 
docueients of the SamhiU lirahmana straU and 
yet bric:; ont indisputable evidcnco of the innuence 
of toa-.Aryaa or pre-aryan peoples on the destiny 
of Aryan India The book is devided into live 
chapters richly ornatnented with footnotes v.hich 
challeaces the attention of “ao-chanirers” lo the 
flouiainof Indolony. Vr’e recommend the public to 
^ carefolly his chapters on the Asuras lo 
Indiviraniaa literature.” “the Asnra Expansion in 
loda” and “the Asnra Evpansioo by sea" which 
opens npa new vista of Indaa history 


XiTTVlSlSORAMA OF S VVTCRAkSKITt lltOl thc 
nritment^rv />f KiiniVinlri O/ifhoiis Onenlal 
Stum MS XXNomf A'.\‘.\7. 3 i’oli Pno 2t. 
wulraf 1/tbrarv. Daroda. 

. "nraptaons voinmes nerc published in 
occasion of the Golden Jobilee of llis 
riighaess Sir Saraji Rio Oaekwad This brimirs to 
our mind the roost important results that had come 
Pot clthe sntelhsivat patronane of Indian «..dies 
by the Oaekwrd who founded the 'Oriental Series 
a lew years aaro. It has published wnhiii a 
woparatively short tim*. books of oniflue 
wiportaace which might have fallen to gradual 
Uei^ had not the Oaekwad foundation ^me for- 
yaru to resene them from oblivion There is a 
^medSainknt introducticm to the work by I’andil 
R?. ^ i KnshQama''barya and Dr Djnoytosh 
Bhattacharrya Jl. A. Ph D . the Genera! Editor of 
^9 senes has written a long introduction containing 
™aablo hiatoncal information as well as an 
wnaustive analysis of the philosophical contents 
bl the rare treatise We feel from the learned 
oteward of Dr. Bhatlacharyya how jnsnfBaent 
« the Pealment of the Uistory of Sanskrit literature 
a niannals written by European wxittm on 
subject As a fon of IL JI tlaraprasad basin. 
iJhattacharyya had access to documents and 
^cr sources of information which made nis 
^’eyofthe Sansknt philosophical literalnreas 
taxable by its amplitude of survey as erudite 
y Its intensive analysis W’o congratulate him 
this splendid publication. The Tallea ^magrafia 
on, Hindu logic which '““dertook to 
^ale all the philosophical systems and conwl«?*'’ 
.tom the standpoint of a Jlabayana Buddhist of 
A-D. and as such it should be 
all senous students of Indim 
juiiteophy as a Buddhist Sanudartanasansrralta 

®‘ Uiat epoch. 

K. X<. 


Essats avd Critiosjis : ifem7 a coIUclion of 
erttrlex Mfleete/l from those eonlrsbitletl to the 
Calnitta Rerun' {flrii aeriul. </i« J/tufem ferieip 
oKcf the Presuloiey College Migazine '■ By Si/ama- 
eh^ran Gangutt. B.A Hong. Fellow Calmtla 
Ijedeersiig and fate PWncipnf. Bifarpara College, 
IknggL Lutoe a>vl Co, -111 Great iJasselt Street, 
London. 1027. Cloth. Pp. 270. 

The anthor of the articles brought together 
to this well got-up volnrae is now m his ninetieth 
y^car Ills last article appeared in January 1925. 
The first article which this took contains appeared 
10 thc Calcutta Review (first senes) in October, 
1B77. that 18 to say. exactly fifty years ago. 

From the first to the last, all the articles are 
written in a clear and concise style. There is no 
verbosity anywhere. In his earlier as well as 
ID his later contribntions the reader finds that 
his lofonnatiOQ is qaite up-to-date and his grasp 
of hia snbleots masterly. The range of his m- 
tellectual interests will appear from the following 
list of anbiects of the articles '—Bengali Spoken 
and Written The Partition of Bengal— Its 
AQDolmeot and Redistribution of Provinces : Steps 
Towards Reduction of Armaments : Declining 
Population. Alcoholism and Protectionism m 
France The Rev. J. Koowle’s Scheme for the 
Roraaoiutioo ot all Indian Writing . The Undesir* 
ability of Dovanagan being adopted as the Common 
Script for all [ndio. Self-determination as the 
Basis of a Just Peace : The Interoatioosl Phonetic 
Script EsneranL tYrsxt English lotemationalizedi 
Reform of Fisbiiog in Courts ot Law ; Self-deter* 
minatiOD and India’s Future Political Status ; 
lodias T«o Great Oifls to the World ; Phases of 
the Religious Faith of a Bengali ot Brahman 
Birth . 3ly College Kcmmiscences. 

Not to apeak of the later ones, even the earliest 
essay will amplv repay pernsal. It is a well- 
argued plea for the wider use of spoken Bengali 
as a literary medium. As it was written fifty 
years ago. the author appe.-irs to liave been the 
tirst writer to advocate the use of spoken Bengali 
10 boots. 

Dn,i5anAL!5u (rcifA wrewi rtfertnee to Bengali ; 
Jig Alteharl West, I E, S, Pnncijml of the 
Teachers’ rivuniuy College. Dacca, Hon Reader m 
Di'tcahon, Dacca Oniirrsify, Qzlctilta Goicrnmenl 
of Jndta, Central Puhlioation Branch. J936. Pnee 
Rs 2-i or 4s. Pp. 354, and many graphs and 

diagrams. 

i\ r? Occasional Reports 

publisbea by the Bureau of Education in India. 

Sir Michael Sadler contributes the following 
introduction to the book 

'This IS a book ot creative power, ft will 
touch the imagination, and colour the judgment 
of aU who read it. It is BCientiflc. compassionate 
oracucaL It bnugs a message to India and to 
Britain. And not to India and to Britain only 
but to men and women in all countries. East and’ 
tVest. 

“InordCTtoatwe may live a more abundant 
life, we took for means of leasenine the cost, 
both m time ana money, of the essentials of life 
Irie are not only matenai 
thirora, bat things intellectual and spintual. Year 
t by, year knowledge and thought become more 
nod more necessary for vivid-liviug. Knowledge 


67—9 
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.1 nn thp mstmmegtof ] 3 Tir »»pr " of Gladstone the only reference to India is m 

and expressive of all langnacea is connection with the reversal of the policy of the 
S mX^oSie aft oSr mother tw Torrr mreromeot m respect ol tte north «’t 
SsteXt ma™ be does not suffice for all are fropUerof India ' And 3 ct Britishers pretend to 
Xt to hiir and read and say Even if are ate to be oar Irnstees' I 

born into the inheritance of a raotoer tonauo which a b 

lias the wide currency of a world lanmMe we Onanrycr Reronii By Prof Brv 

Sr1?r .TarweXanXfhcTey^wSS'K J/r.- ®,a„„f,rr S.ay/i on/ Oh JcatCer, 

Wise IS locked against ns and in order that we laiore IJJO 

mav more fally understand the meaning and This booklet contains a review of the report of 
value of words in the passage of thought and the Hilton \onng Commission on Indian Carrency 
svmnathy If on the o‘her hand our patrimony and binance (1026) It was written at a time when 
13 one of the little languages spoken relatively the question of stablization of exchange was agitat 
by few we need to master as our second language log pnblic mind and his conclusions well repay 
one of those which are passports perasaL Oar anthor has done well by exposing 

llr Michael West aims at making easier for some instances of plagiarism by the authors of the 
the multitude of men and women this travel and Currency Commission lie has quoted several 
traffic of the mind. We endorse Sir Michael s oassages to show that in the body of the report 
opinion “whole wssages were taken word for word withont 

In this important and somewhat technical acknowledgment from the evidence of certain 

educational work Mr West disensses the natQ*« and Tntnesses without any examination or analysis of 
origins of the prob’ems of bilingualism the history the opinions estimates or aignments of the 
of the policy of bilingualism m Bengal bilmgua witnesses concerned ’ 
hsm and national culture the advantages and _ t w ^ 

itisadvautages of bilmguahsra in the educational MovrtrRV Reforsi iv Indu Bj A Eamiiyn 
system of Bengal the Bengalis need of English Q A l>.altsan and Co J/aaras i52<7 
the silent reading ability in English of BengMi autho" deals with some of 

students the problem of me improvemCTt oi aspects of Indian Carrency and Exchange 

silent read ng ability in English m genwii and suggests lines on which currency and exchange 
students the ^n-lisb vcwibnUry of reforms should be effected. Onr author has en, 

boy and the teaching of English reading to deavoured in this booklet to point ont the real 
Beugali boys defects ot the existing monetary syatem in India 

i nrrrTowABV OF MoDEnii E.\Qt.isn DsiOE Du 5?^ indicated some method? of remoying them 
Joint auK of WuKm^ En<,& His suggesUons ate worthy of consideration 
The Cojmsc Oxford DtcUona^ and T7ie Met Ecoxoiircs in a Notsiteli, Editedby 

Oxford Dietionary Oxford At ih^lare^onPrtii Tarttpada Dae Chipla^ and llemanta Kumar Sen 
London ilnnipkry Milford Price 7s 6d net Camhraj and Co Calcutta li27 

A. . . 11 This book IS an welcome addition in the field of 

This useful book of reference is very clearly Indian Economic liteiature The late Messrs ^nade 

printed and is very goad value for lits price and Dadhabhoj Naoroji and R C Dnlt were 

.. , pioneers in this field and thev were 

Morlkt 3 Life of OLAnsTONE Popular tuition followed by Professors Kale Jadunath Sarkar Dr 
abridged 592 pages Fully illuslraM 5s net Pramathaaath Bannerjee and Harisadhau Chatterjee 
Eodder and Stoughton London E L U The book under notice contains upto-date m 

Ttas b„™lK abndBea etoon ol toe ™i fSX* kE 

biography of a great stat^man -^U welcome Movement the Imperial Bank Act of 19'>0* etc. and 
h'?,iLd"worr°afwSl^s to^thos?who toTC confident serve as an excellent handbook 

works This edition has several new featares d«irpd ^ 

The abndgement was placed by the iamilv of „ o 

llr W E Gladstone in the hands of the Rt Hon « b 

C 1 G Masterman himself one of the most q. tt,.^ . 

brilliant of Liberal politicians and writers Mr r>. ^ rl CoNSTimioir 

Masterman has written a full and very important pufelisW iy tia Oxfyid 

preface to this edition It not only omits nothing Unnersity Press [1925) Pp IX 2oI Pnee 10 Gs 
of importance from the original edition but c<m Says the author in the Preface — Yet however 
tains many valuable features in Juded neither accurate and comprehensive Lord Brice s study 
m tlie ongmal nor in anv previous popnlar ( American Commonwealth ) may have been it 
edition , , T. . ^*4 whole ground in adequate 

Those of our countrymen who desire to detail The subject of the present volume although 
give themselves some education in politics full of interest to English and American readere 
should read this work though in one important abke occupies only a few pages ot the American 
respect the life of Gladstone must a fresh Commonwealth The book has been written 
reminder of what little interest even the greatest pnmanlv for an English public (the author is him 
of British statesmen take m the affairs of India, self an Englishman) The present volume is not 
which has been chiefly instrumental m making the product of academic reflection at a distance 
the Bntish Empire what i is In this bn^raphy The author has spent more than six years in all 
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in the United States. The CanUnis include these 
twelve headinus. Introduction : What is the Araeri- 
can Constitution? : The Election of the President. 
Accidental’ Presidents : Third Presidential Terms: 
Ihe President’s Cabinet: Tlie Cabinet and the 
wtffress : Appointment and Removal ; The P&wer 
of the Pune. The Resident Conirressman : Mis- 
ffllaneous Usaues; Chanpes in the Constitutional 
Lsopes: The ‘Safepuards’ of the American Con- 
siitntinn. 

, AV. Dicev writius on the Enplish Constitntion 
' latroductmu to the Studv of the Law of the 
Lonstitotion”: P. 22-ed. 1915) ana'yses it under 
two mdn hes^mRS.— The I^w of the Constitution 
ihe Conventions of the Constitutions. These latter 
^.the customs, practices, maiims or precepts 
"Inch are not enforced bv the courts As examples 
Of the Conventions of the Constitution (Enelish) 
wese two maxims be given here, — The Kios must 
"sent to any bill passed by the two Houses of 
parliament': or ‘Jlinistors resign office when they 
pare ceaseil to command the confidence of the 
‘10'“® ol Commons’. These aro not Uws m the 
sense of the word, for if broken no court 
^ould uhe notice of their violation What .Mr 
Hornwiu 13 concerned in his booh is the treatment 
unwritten laws in the Coastitntion of 
i.'Mr N»birally we shall expect a very interest- 
IJC book Chapters 9 and 4 serve as especially 
{Btwstiaff. The general public will be interested 
j° that ‘one of the princuxil aims of the 
looaders of the American Republic was to make 
W New Morld ssle a'Mi/tsI democracy’ (P .?&•— 
'WiM is mine). The method of electing the 
trident _(p. 28-20) is rather thought-proving, 
w^ially in these days of Commnnisni. Socialism 
«Biob autoiTacy. Chapter 4. on Third Presidental 
t_'|,*'‘®'natiLg m the light of what is at 
present happening in U. S A ifr Coolidge \m 
fSl ,re{'3”fd to seek his third term. . And why ’ 
Uamaliel Bradford, that noted litecacy cnlic 
u States, referring to Clevelan_d’s jcinsal 

•I the third nomination referred to it ^ 

ine popular prejudice, which his almost ^bed 
of superstition, against a third term 
tt 4 resident. Why Cleveland aloue’^ Ceonro 
'!«hingtoa, Jefferson. Jackson. Grant. Roosevelt 
J' PI thorn refused the third presedential terns. 

Coolidgo ! A typical Dntishiv. 
specially hard on the IS h Amend- 
the Amoncan Constitution. He thinks 
.Aijicudment which enforcetl the Prohibition 
1 )i • A IS ‘nn'TOCStitutionar we wonder. 

In (.[.’'■P'l-i^Titten book' the general public ought 
mw.l® il it was meant for the English 

from sweeping generalisations at 
“8^ hook does not betray much of .parlisan- 
cn \ Aid one such sweeping assertion is found 
-I- “^here he mikcs^all Amencan 
M behevers in Political Fondamentalisnu 
Pf^.this is a false estimate ina«t be^ 

'/ those who have studied the trends of thonght 
'‘I America during the last fifteen or twenty years. 

CRSAno-v : F/ Sir Oliirr Lo>lx. 
I Iloddcr and Slou^htoiu Ijjndon. -i-S 

from such technical books as ‘EihCT and 
'Electrons’, ‘Atoms and Rays . Sm Oliver 
'jKv*^tten such religious scientific books as the 
of .Man’, •Kea=«n and Belief cr the 


‘Substance of Faith’. Therefore in publishing this 
present volume (Pp. 164} the author has cot gone 
beyond his range. , 

Contents Eight ch^ters. excluding the 
Preface and Prologue : — The chapters are_ on 
‘Evolatiou m general’ , jCreation or Origins’, , 
‘Qeneral reasonings about existence’ : ‘Cosmic 
Speculatioa’ ‘Evolution of Plants and Animals’ : 

Evolatiou of Man’ ‘Perfection of JIan’ (Conclusion 
A Epilogue Worth of Humanity). 

Borne of these chapters embody the general 
sense of Huxley lecture delivered by the author at 
Cbanng Cross Hospital (December, 1925). and like- 
wise some midday talks on Evolution at Christ 
Churdi, Mestminister, m the same month. The 
general idea represented in the conclusion to 
Chapter S. about the mam dnft of the Bible as a 
whole, b mainly due to the artist, son of the 
author, though the latter is responsible for adopt- 
ing it That this adoption has weakened the book 
scientifically will be seen presently. 

Says the author (P. 15) ’My thesis is that there 
IS no opposition between Creation and Evolution 
One fs the method of the other. They are not two 
processes — they are one.-^a gradual one which cau 
bo partially and reverently followed by the human 
mmd’. Qe says further (P. ix) 'Crcalton' signifies 
the process by which all observed things— what 
we call natural phenomena— have come into being 
and It IS a process which in many of its aspects 
mankind has become able to follow is some details 
AVe hod that it is conducted, id a spirit of law 
and order, by a gradual process of rro/M/ion-4 
process of becoming and unfolding.'’ 

Printed in bold types and in good paper, and 
priced rather moderately, the book is accessible 
to all interested m the subject. There is one 
disappointment m the book however. At places 
the present pnblicachon is not quite critical. Sava 
the author (P 1C5) whilst talking on ‘the worth of 
humanity .—“And ultimately God so loved tho 
world that He gave the Being we are taught to 
call his On/y Sou. to live on the planet, and to 
undergo the rejection, the torture, and the death 
which was instore hr a Being" higher than the 
sons of men could understand (the Italics is 
raInc^ Here Sir Olivcf seems to bo in his 
devotional mood, not certainly in his cntical 
attitude. We have already mentioned that Chapter 
8. on 'the Perfecting of man’ betrays a certain 
wealnessin the took. In the 'conclusion, at the 
end of the chapter says the author. (P. 15U) 
‘'tThcre are) two m.am stages in man’s evolution. 
First came the knowledge of good and evil, the 
sense of sm. the power of jndging~the sense of 
trau'grcssioo. the sense of law. Thereafter man 
was prone to judge not oulr his own actions but 
those of his fellows . an era of criticism and self- 
nghtecus judgment set in. and continued through 
some tembie millennia of wrongdoing and Uack- 
slidmg. as narrat^ in t.he Old Testament — First 
then the reign of human law and judgment Then 
came a strange innoTOtion, a new dispensation, 
replaong the old code of conduct by a spine of 
fn service, and brotherly 

love-— (P, lol) : This gradation in the ethical 
consaoosnessof cm may be m keeping with the 
evolntimia^ id« but is eertamly not histoncalJy 
correct ^ students of ethnology know that the 
eeose ox indmdual d.scrmjmaticin is a later 
development and not an early one. The trouble . 
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with the English Erolution 'School of (hooffht is 
\h'\t they Tohi'^e to heat ao% thioa frctn uvn schools 
of DtiTusioo on tint of BthaTionTi-jnt W o hooo 
that Sir Oliver will in some future tolume treat 
Ion Evolution from a more critical point of ,, 


Tint TAN SANSKRIT FTOLISII 


N\ vTAntAVEsv oFA^Km^ Dptcao \ l‘Art 11 
Tibetan Text Covipaied tcilh Snislnl anl 

niiiiese icriiojis anif crlited latli an tnlroaurtion 
comj araliie uolts oinf itirfws fii/ 1 irf/iusfAAara 
B/iallarhari/ija Pnneijal I Ii«in 

bharati Gaekiiadu Oriental Series i\o A\x/\ 
Ceniial Labi ary Daroda iJ57 /VifC lie 1 8 
V.e cooRTaittlato Bandit Vidhnschhar RsJr* 
the ^lsvahhantl and the Ooveroment of U H 
the OaekMad of Baroda on the publication of thi« 
woik The Dumeious Sanskrit works translated 
into Chinese and Tibf tan centunca aso Bhoidd le 


this acn imrortant siilject to the M omen of 
■Maharastra. The look has liCt-n divid^ info IS 
diapten the first of nhich d^ils v.ith the clemen- 
tsrj phjsioloj.y and nnatomj of rran and the 
r«t are devoid specially to tho upbnntring ot 
chiWten their diet disca>es A,c . 

The author has made a praiseworthy attempt 
to convej hi3 information in non technical laoKt^e 
notaltoeether a itli success Hie first 9 chapters 
fiwces 1 471 are specially open to criticism as 
the information civcn is not accurate me 
technical terms emplosed in connection with 
aoatomv and pliysiologj conld have been improveil 
upon , , , 

The chapters dealing with the uponpsmg of 
children are much better and the information 
Liven should prove verj valtuble to mothers and 
those who have chaige of children bhonld a 
second cdiUon of this \ ook h® required the author 
should catirclj rewnte 'he chapters on anatomv 
and physiologv and increase the number and 
auality of the illnstrations 


Sanskrit .... .... - 

Lovers of India and ancient Hindu culture should 
encourage such work m all possible way® 

The book contains a portrait of the philosopher 
Dinnaea. copied from the Taniur (Tibetan V ocy 
clopaed a) Babu Dhirendra Kri«hoa Devavarman 
of the Kalalhavana ^ isvabbarati 

intend to publish hereafter a critical notice 
of the book by a competent scholar 

R C 


BENGALI 


Hai-rit Btmo Bj Pearymei/ian Sen Gtmta 
Piibiiihed from the Praian Office 9/ Vjitr 
CSrcular Poad Calcutta Price Ten annas 102 
Mr Senffupta s Halum Curo is an welcome 
addition in the field of children sllitenitare in 
Bengali 

The author of ^niimna (a book of verses) aod 
Veda Bam (abookcontamme translation of thevedic 
(hyms) needs no new introduction to the Benfrali 
TeadiDR public. His hofnder Besh Afnea f/n 
Afnca the Land of the JVfrmocs)— a jungle story- 
book meant for children became unmenselv 
1 opular with his youthful readers But tho book 
of verses under notice will we think be likewise 
very popular with the Bprgali reading boys and 
girls The subject matter of these verses are 
either humonrous stones or a song of rains or 
an animal story or a lullaby The poems are 
written m an attractive stjle and are all profusely 
illostrated The cover design has enhanced the 
beauty of the wofk Ve are confident that it 
will make an excellent prize book 

H S 


Majitcv Raviatav on jt\ talf oi snrERivcis 
Dj Dutto A Tutjapurkar Ji A LI 7? Publtshtd 
bv the fliilhor of 40 PieM Jlaad Anlbadcit Itoiimoy 
f ages 092 icith (no full page tllnstratiOHS Price 
Jls 2 8 

In Ibts novel nn imaginary Maratba lad} of 
considerable lotellicencc education and vaned 
experience has feelingly narrated the ston of her 
own life Like the well knowii epic of ^almtkl 
this Rama} an 13 divided into several Lands or 
sectvonv each section dermns vVs tiafnn Itom we 
nature of its contents Like the Sanskrit epto this 
stor} also has grown m bnlk tho author having m 
corMrated lo it hot discosstOBS on «ome knotty 


MARATHI 

Sisn SA^TATaHAv (Uphnnems of 

ihildren) liu S M Temhe LRC P <C -S £e 
leomial Pubfislirr 1 S Saravafe Jiufore 

This IS a small book of 124 pages, wamlv 


he discussion® though interesting and mstruetive 
are not necessarily cennected with the mam 
orient of the story and at times only serve to 
divert ihe attention of readtrs a featuro which 
somewhat detracts from the vilue of the story The 
range of subjects discussed is also so wide as to 
include m it religion irreligion the Pnrdah system 
and other social evils education of females 
Astrology llio Jalhanwala Bag tragedy and other 
atrociUes in the Punjab, the whimsical nature of 
the admiaistratioD in Indian States andtUa money 
grabblmg practices of tho solicitors of High Courts 
etc. So much, heterogenous matter is cleverly 
pieced together in the story by the anthor How 
ever it cannot be denied that the Art is thereby 
8im-^ted Here one can very well ask a question 
whether the art of the novelist properly consists in 
depicting characters faithfully and m showing the 
vanous stages of their development or m merely 
chronicling events in an individual or collective 
life more or less exciting emotions or quickening 
mtellwtual resBonmg Another question suggested 
bj the TCHioal of this and similar novels recently 
published in Marathi is whetler it is an allowable 
or demrable practice for novelist to introduce 
chaiactera or actions so thinlj ^veiled as may be 


inlecdcd for conveying accurate information on 


e^ly identiried with persons and their actms m 
the real world With all these defects the novel 
under review is thoronahly readable entertaining 
andin X^cea captivating Progressive views are 
the book and there is no doubt 
that the reader will feel benefated by its perusal 
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The pictnre named “Ihe six-headed Goddess of 
Jlahamhtra’. {nven as the frontispiece is well- 
conceived. Ihoush misnamed the six-headed Goddess, 
since there is not a single combination picture with 
one hodv and six heads, but six separate pictures 
artisticallv arransed in one pace, of six several 
persons nt .Shiwaji the Great Ramdag, Dnraneshwar, 
Takarain, Devi AhaJyabai Iloltar and Rani Lakshmi 
tai of Jfiansi. lepresenting six high ideals which 
eve^ Maratha will do well to place before his 
mind’s eye, if he desires to succeed in lifeand to 
elevate his mother-country. 

T. G. Arm 


AxiXDA DnARA. Pahts I, II, III. lA —By 
IfmanM Kanalnl Skah, are a collectioo of short 
stories likflv to interest and amuse children, with 
pictures. It is an enjoyable collection. 

KOjiVixi Na PATi, : Sy Ktshorlal 0 JUiuhnnah. 
Frintti at the Namixm f^niing JVest Jhmedabad. 
Paptr Coter. fy. 248. Price Pc I {I92G) 

These a'e most thoughtful essays oq the founda- 
DOCS cf education by ooe who is horn an idealist 
wa a practical teacher, who has leaint his 
iHjon bv experience. The essays are replete with 
nmts and suggestions, cm the teaching of various 
suDiecta. which are sure to prove of great value 
*0 those who are in the 'line.' 

Axsaba SuasTiu. Nair Mo- Tattvo (Elexevts 
D t '“f. ScrevcE OF SfATiSTiCS) • Vy Cliondt'lal 
Dalai, pnnttd at tfu rasaw/ Prinitny 
Altaintiialad Thick card board Pp 184* 
Pryet Rt. 1-4 {1B2Q) 

• manual on the Science of Statistics is 
mtenaed as a text-book for schools where the 
™hl«t is to be taught m Vernacular. It is based 
^ several well-^own authors’ talented works. 
MU Illustrated with charts- It is a fairly good 
attempt for a subject yet in its infancy 
^ SaitccoAR Tfivoi ; By Tanviani Shanler L. 
printed at the Dharm ViJajia Pnniing presi 

I 0 - 12 - 0 . 


Three love-poems, the Shringar Tilak, the 
Fushpa Bauavitas and the Chonr I’anchashika, are 
translated from Sanskrit into Gujarati verse. The 
Bpint of the original seems to have been fully 
preserved m the translation and what remains, 
has been fully explained in the notes at the end : 
AVe congratulate the translator on his successful 
attempt 

B^lavabta. Paiit IV : By Gijubhai, fs a collec- 
tion of stones for children, narrated by the 
collector m his inimitable Kathiawad style. 

Fcuiala. Part I : By Ramanlal Kamlal Shah, 
printed at the Vdeant Printing Pre^s. Ahamedabad. 
nick card ftoarif. lUustraCcd. Pj), ISO. Price 
Re. 0-14 as. (1027) 

As mi entertaining collection of stones of 
juvenile interest, the book is likely to be welcome. 

Chaxdaxi is a monthly devoted entirely to the 
publication of pleasant stories We do not review 
periodicals. 

The History of ExoLAifD. Past I for the IV 
standard of aigh schools by Chhaganlal Chunilal 
Mehta b.a. is an attempt in (be right direction. 

Tite Thuiu GcJARirr Book '• By Chholalal 
Balkrtshna Pnrani is projected for the use of 
A'ldyapitha students. It contains very good 
lessons, which are both mstructive and informiDg. 

1 NAPOLEAn BoxArAKTi, Fsrts 2, 3, 4 : Gokatdas 
ilathurdas Shah, na . Lun., a very good trauslation 
of Abbots well-kaowD biography of the Empeior. 

2. AgBut By Dapubkai JadairatVaishanav u A., 
giviog the sidient features of his reign. 

3 Tnr IIistort oftee Bahopa Run, By Chunilal 
Slaganlat Desai u a , giving a succinct but interest- 
IDS account of its rulers. 

4 LavDOSTBS' EnrcAim By Karahari Shankar 
Shrt'Jianiar Shastri bo., showing what the London 
County Council is doing for the Londoners' 
Euncatiop. 

, 5 Jatiswadhav Shalak, Parts I and II : By 
Kart Skualal Zallubhai Barot, confining 100 
spirited stones illustrating human nature. All 
these five works are published by the Commissioner 
of Dducalion, Baroda State. 

K. JI. J. 


OhISSA FLOOD DISASTER 

Bv SAKAT CHANDRA GHOSH ha, b u 

O V^R'0 to the recent high Rood of the not be discharged, and as an inevitable 
Ilaitarani river, which surpassed ali resnlt of this hundreds of villages on both 
. pterions records of the last century by sides of the Baitarani river were swept awav, 
’ laches of water, and owing to the fart that causing «rious damages to men, money and 
Rhamra ^Iiihan was silted up and catOe. aforesaid river is the boundary 

<»nseqiiently closed, the surplus water coald line of the Jsjpnr Subdivision of the Cuttack 
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District and tho Bhadnk Subdivision of the 
Balasore District So this Hood disaster 
caused loss to both tho Cuttack and Balasore 
Districts the loss to tho latter bciuR proaler 
On reading the news of tlio horrible 
disaster in tho columns of the nowspapcrs 
and the repoit of tho Chairman of the L>cal 
Board of Jajpur, myself in company with 
Baba Lakshminarayan Sahu m \ set out to 
visit the aOected areas It may be mentioned 
in this connection that ray friend Babii L N 
Sahu who is a member of tho Servants of 
India Society received a sura of Rs 500 
from the said Society and directly from Mr 
C S Deole Member, Servants of India 
Society Secretary of thoGnzrat and Kathiawar 
Flood Relief Committee for distributioR tho 
same among the snfTerers and a farther sum 
of Rs 500 has been promised by Mr 
Devadhar President of the said Society, for 
the said relief but to be repayable within 
14 years With the latter sura it has been 
arranged with the Secretary of tho Jaipur 
Co operative Bank to «tart a gram gola in tbe 
area whmh the Honorary Secretary Dabu 
Gobinda Pra'ad Bose has kindly consented 
to take over charge and to start soon 

Accordingly we went out on our mission 
with the aforesaid sura of Rs 500 for 
immediate relief 

By visiting a few village^ tu Dehury 
Anaudapur, Misserpur Sendhpar amooe 
hundreds and hundreds of such villages I 
personally saw the people to be totallj help 
less ill clad and reduced to the condition of 
beggars their houses being swept away. Iheir 
valuables and household articles of everyday 
use and clothing being gone and to add to 
this their cattle property too has been lost 
The condition of the women is worse still 
They have no clothing to clothe or wrap 
their body with and maintain their txxut so 
to say and so they cannot stir out for food 
oven 

The condilion of the middle class men is 
deplorable Though now reduced to the 
condition of beggars they cannot forget their 
foimer family prestige m the presence of 
their CO villagers over whom they had control 
and by whom they were looked upon with 
respect They cannot go out for rice dole 
distributed at certain places though they am 
the most needy persons The poor can starve 
as they are accustomed to do so but the 
middle class though not accustomed are 
really starving now They are not gethn^ 
morsel of food even m two days ^ * 


Tho present winter crop cannot relieve 
them of their distress They must bo helped 
till tho winter crop of tho next year, t c, 
till December 1928 They must bo made to 
survive otherwise they must die out. Paddy 
granaries have been washed away, so paddy 
must bo supplied to the sofTerers and golas 
must be started at certain centres The 
Congress party, I am glad to mention, have 
arranged to open a gola in Dehart Anandapur 
Tillage 

Iho disaster became so great because the 
wafer remained constant for 3 days together 
People had to climb upon trees to save their 
lives and remain there without food for 3 
days So it could bo easily imagined how it 
would bo possible for them to save their 
properly, and that would bo tho condition 
of their mod bnilt houses Tho flood reached 
its highest pitch on tho 29lh July In 
previous years it used to tcmaio for a fow 
houm only instead of 3 days this time 

Tho loss has boon considerable to these 
villagers among many others of which I had 
DO pemonal knowledge, tts, Dehury, Ananda 
pur Sendhpar, Contapan Misserpur Monza 
Albas in general viHago Sahara and Jamuna 
tho last two being near Jajpur town 

I cannot picture tho lamentable condition 
of the poor sufTerers of the Dehury Anandapur 
village which I saw with my own eyes Tho mud 
walls of the villagers are all gone the paddy 
slocks washed away, the household utensils 
and valuables all gone the thatches of some 
swept away and tho houses completely levelled 
to tho ground Some of the local zemindars 
©von, whom I do not name hero have been 
made honscless now They cannot beg or 
receive nee doles anj where as they are not 
accustomed to sell their family padigreo or 
presti^ but are remaining starving for days 
together The people are taking rest under 
palm leaf sheds These palm leaf sheds 
* props with no walls all 

round Thus their purdah is gone » How 
deplorable is the state of affairs can be easily 
P"^I‘o During the 
high flood t e from 29th to 31st July last, 
the work of Babu Mahendra Nath Dutta a 
local zemindar, was commendable When life 
drying to save 
P country boat he 

brought helpless people to his house and 

whSl*^lm ® together Now 

K ove’- relief is being 

1*^ others and the place is being visited 
by outsders like us But at the critical 
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jQOCtare none hare dared even to go there. 
Such village patriots are wanted in all 
places 

la this connection I most mention that 
Babn L N. Saha agreed to distribute Rs. 165 
to 31 deserving persons here out of the fond 
at our disposal. Accordingly the above sum 
was paid. Thongh the sum is — altogether 
inadequate in view of their present distress, wo 
cannot do more with the fund with ns at 
present. 

In Fanlapari village we heard that Jagan- 
nath Babn zeminder was on the alert and 
was trying to arrange a rice gola there and 
has gone to Chandbali to purchase rice. His 
actions are praiseworthy 

The condition of the Misserpnr villagers 
is little better. We happened to be there 
just after a severe shower of ram We 
actually saw the people honseless, helpless 
and shivering in the rain water. We made 
a list of deserving persons. They were 30 
in number. They were given cash for honse 
building purpose. I must fraakly admit that 
this help of ours is inadequate to their 
present need, but looking to our funds at 
hand we cannot allot them more for the 
present. 

The people have lost their houses, have 
M clothing to wrap themselves with The 


winter is coming and what will be the fate 
of the poor villagers can be best imagined by 
all sensible human beings. What I relate 
here is nothing but plain truth and no 
exaggeration. On our return journey we 
visi^ the Jamuna village 7 miles to the 
west of Jajpnr town. Here the villagers have 
been made honseless and the lands have 
been made useless by the deposit of sand, 
31 persons were given help by my friend Mr. 
Sahn. 

In conclusion I must sav that the relief 
now given by the Goveinment, by the 
Swaia]ists and by the Matwari commnnity is 
quite inadequate for the purpose — the loss 
sustained being roughly estimated to be 
several crores of rupees. Unless the relief 
work be continued over one year, t, e, till the 
end of December 1928 their distress will not 
be relieved in the least I earnestly appeal 
to the general public to open their purses 
and try their best to relieve the present 
distress of the millions of our poor brethren, 
who have been reduced to the condition of 
beggars in the true sense of the word. To 
achieve this and more money is needed, as 
relief id the shape of distribution of food 
grain, cloths, aod help for hoDse-bulldiDg 
purpose, are necessary. Distribution of cloths 
I must say, is absolutely necessary. 


POFDLATION AND FOOD SUPPLY IN INDIA* 


Bt RAJANI KANTA das. «a. msc, ph d 
Economist. Iniemalioml Laboitr Office 
{Iteai before the World's Population Conference Genera, August 31, 1927.) 


GnowTn or PoiTtiTiox 


1 ^’ 1931. India had 319 million inhabitapts 
or 17 per cent of the world’s population 
In 49 years from 1872 to the 


* References — Census of India. Acriqilfntrf 
y^fistics of India. Statistical Abstract for British 

cnol? , i^oouaire Statistiqiie. International AEr> 
^I^StatisUca World's I Almanacs. Fradi and 
Geography of Uie World’s Agncnltore. 
^8 Prodnetion in India. 'Wastase of Irdias 
^^power (irodem Review Caicatta, Apnl 1927). 


popniation in India increased by 113 millions 
of which 69 millions were due to the terri- 
torial expansion and census improvement 
thus leaving a real increase of 54 railliops 
or 20 per cent, as compared with an increase 
of 47 per cent, in Europe in 50 years from 
1870 to 1920. 


rj- • j . population in 

India 13 doe to the higher death-rate rather 
than to the lower birth-rate. While from 
ISSO to 1910, tho average annual birth and 
death-rates lu England and Wales, France 
Belginm, Germany, Italy and Spam were 
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cia iocrease her productive power and supply 
the needa of her pre^ient population. la 
his Ireafiso on Produclion in India, the 
present writer has estimated that provided 
the arable land could be used for two crops 
a year on the average, three-fourths of the 
soil fertility as well as other resources could 
still be available for productive purposes 
But the possibility of their utilisation depends 
opoa the efficiency of labor and the suffi- 
ciency of capital. That Indian workers have 
« great potential efficiency as that of any 
other people has been clearly shown by the 
iavesligation into the conditions of HtndusLini 
'Workers on the Pacific Coast, which the 
present writer undertook for the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics in l'>2l-22. 
But by far the mdjar part of India's man- 
power is underfed, diseased, illiterate and 
nnskilled Equally deficient is India ic tbo 
possession of her social capital Machioery 
»od mechanical power have up to this time 
been applied to only an insignificant part of 
hi*: Industrial life. Nor are there large social 
Savings which could be transformed into 
’forking capital In the immediate fature 
The prospects of rapid increase lo pro- 
ductivity are not, therefore, very bright 
^oreover, the more or less limited supply of 
fisheries and raioeraU, even when 
loliy developed, can scarcely supply the 
Bfowiog needs of the progressive civilisation 
Cl sach a vast population Of the arable 
‘IDO, about 53 per cent are already in use 
*cd any intensity in culture would operate 
°°ly under the condition of dimiuishiug 
|^6lQtD, especially in India, where land has 
ceea cropped from time immemorial without 
*cy return in the form of fertilizers The 
Appropriation of other 45 per cent, of the 
Arable land would require irrigation, draiuage, 
|«nilisation. acclimatizition and other scienti- 
p trealmect In ahort, it would take at 
two generations before India could 
Acquire industrial bkill and social capital for 
'09 application of modern science and 
‘creation fo the fall utilisation of her 
sources, and thus be in a position to solve 
. 9 problem of present food shortage, but in 
.9 meantime the present population would 
‘^crease at least by 50 per cent. If not 


Natche 01 TiiB Problku 

. Both the insufficiency of resources and 
c® ‘oeBiciency to develop them have made 
58—10 


India one of the most overpopulated countries 
of the world. Tne effiect of overpopuUtiou 
is minifestKd in several ways: — First, famine, 
and epideniirs, tlie former, for instance, 
caused tha death of 5 millions in 1895 and 
1899 1000, and the latter of 85 millions in 
1918-19. Second, high mortaliti/, which is 
3d)G per cent as compared with the average 
of 1 45 per cent m England and Wales. 
France, Belgium and Germany. Third, 
loir Longevity, which is only 247 years in 
India as compared with the average of 50 years 
in England and Wales, France, Germany, 
Uolland, Norway, Italy, United States and 
South Afrtex When 15 years are taken out 
for childhood, the average manhood period 
thus becomes less than 10 years in India as 
compared with 35 years in the above 
countries Fourth tcideapread illiteracy, y!\nc\i 
amounts to 94 per cent of her population. 
Out of 81 million children between the ages 
of 5 and 1.5, 704 millions or 00 percent 
have DO provision for elementary schooling 
even to-day. That more than nine-teuths of 
the people are ignorant of moderu science 
aud philosophy can be easily imagined. 

What is tbe eitent of overpopulation in 
India 1 $ bard to estimate for the lack of 
sufficient data The optimum population of 
a country depends upon the cultural ideal 
of the people, as determined by natnral 
resources and industrial efficiency. But 
there is growing a more or less common 
standard of life, which all countries sooner 
or later must adopt for the moral and 
material benefit of their people. Judging 
from that standard, some rough idea may 
be bad of tbe extent of overpopulation in 
India from the following facts. — First, the 
food shortage in India amounts to about 
one-third of the required amonnt and ex- 
cluding exports, to much more than that, 
as noted before. Second, the food consump- 
tion of a Hadras prisoner amounts to 741 
pounds a year as compared with the per 
capita consumption of 2,664 pounds in the 
United State’’. The food in India is not only 
small in quantity, bat also poor in quality, 
and the food consnmption of the majority of 
tbe people in India falls far short of this 
amount But taking this amount as tbe 
national average, the per capita food supply 
is much loss than one-third of that in the 
United States. Third, in a recent article 
in the J/o'/cr?i Review, the writer 
estimated that one-third of India’s man-power 
was lost through under-employment and 
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respectively 311 per cent and 2 20 per cent 
thns leaving a surplus of 91 per cent a 
year, those in India from 1885 to 1910 were 
respectively 3 64 pel cent and 308 per 
cent with a snrplos of only 56 per cent, 
a year Daring the last decade the death 
rate in India amounted to as high as 341 
per cent as against the birthrate of 369 
per cent thus leaving* a surplus of only 
28 per cent a year From 1885 to 1921 
the average rate of growth was however 
48 per cent a year 

At the rate of growth of 48 pei cent a 
year as above the present population of 
India would amount to 385 millions IVhat 
wonld be the rate of growth in the fnture 
IS a matter of speculation But it might 
be safely assumed that various social move 
ments especially those for health would 
decrease the death rate and at a very con 
eervative est mation of an increase of 5 per 
cent a year the popnlation in India would 
in all probability amount to 370 millions 
m 19o0 


Natcrii rnsouRCES 


Of the worlds land area of Si'a million 
square miles India occupies 1 8 million 
square miles or 3 2 per cent Excluding the 
uninhabitable regions of the earth the com 
parative land supply m India i« however 
much higher While the density of popnla 
tion per square kilometre is 72 in France 
130 in Italy 134 m Germany 164 in Japan 
189 in Great Britain and 250 in Belgium 
that in India is G3 


Wl at IS more important to a country is 
the proportion of its arable land m which 
Pi? advantages lie with tho now coontnes 
like Canada Argentina Australia and United 
J^hero per capita arable land vanes 
from 2pl to 117 hectares The per capita 
arable land in India is 4*1 hectare as com 
pared with 57 hectare in France and 75 
hcctiro in Spain It is much lower m Italy 
Germany Belgium Great Britain and Japan 
varyinr from 32 to 10 hectare. To the>o 
must bo added fresh and salt water fisheries 
in which India Is fairly rich 

FoTfols and minerals are also important 
resources to a country both for their direct 
and indirect nse In the supply of forests 
countries like Brazil Canada and United 
Mates have the advantage Tho forests, m 
clndmc permanenl pisturo In India, are nch 
la ranelr but limited in quantity, bwS 


only 13 hectre per capita as compared with 
30 hectre in Italy 53 hectre in France 83 
hectre lu Austria and 1 1 hectares in Spam 
The minerals in India are similarly rich in 
kiud, but poor in quantity except in iron 
and water India possesses 1 1 per cent, 
of the world s coal reserves and 2 2 per cent 
of the world s petroleum resources but 
stands fourth m the possession of the worlds 
richest iron ore deposits and third in that 
of the water power resources 


National ProDiiCTtMTT 

Inspite of her fairly large resources 
India IS the poorest country m the world 
both relatively and absolutely The per capita 
national income is Rs 74 or £o5 a year as 
compared with £72 in the United States 
£o0 ID Great Britain £38 in France and 
£30 in Germany What is more significant 
IS that from one third to two thirds of the 
people have been variously estimated to be 
perpetually on the verge of starvation Taking 
for granted that a person needs a food supply 
of 127 million calories a year, the pel 
capita food supply in India as estimated a 
few years ago from the yield of the principal 
crops amounts to 83 million calories a year 
or one third less than what is absolutely 
necessary When it is considered that India s 
imports in food stuff amount to a negligible 
quantity and that she has to export a large 
quantity of food stuff as well as raw material 
for the payment of foreign rule and invest 
raenl the extent of food shortage in India 
becomes still more evident 

Tho fundamental cause of India s poverty 
IS tho lack of growth in productive power in 
proportion to tho increase of population 
wiihiD a century or more The low 
pr^uctivity of Indian agricnlture is best 
indivated by tho per hectare yield or 65) 
quintals of wheat as compared with 257 
quintals in Belgium and 144 quintals of rice 
as compared with 34 6 quintals m Japan 
In agnculloral efliciency, India stands only 
twenty second among the different countries 
or llie world with an index number of 85 as 
compared with 221 In Belgium There nro 
several factors which have contributed to tho 
low productivo power or industrial fneOi 
ciency in India such as starvation and 
aso illiteracy and ignorance social 
CTndibons systems and political 

Tho pertinent qnestion is whether India 
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CiQ iacrease her productive power and supply 
the ceed^ of her pre<!eat population. In 
his treatise on Production in India, the 
present writer has estimated that provided 
the arable land could be used for two crops 
a year on the average, three-fourths of the 
soil fertility as well os other resources could 
still be available for productive purposes 
Bat the possibility of their utilisation depends 
upoa the efiiciency of labor and the suffi- 
ciency of capital. That Indian workers have 
great potential efficiency as that of any 
ether people has been clearly shown by the 
inrestigation into tho conditions of Hindustani 
workers on the Pacific Coast, which the 
present writer undertook for tho United 
States Barean of Labor Statistics in l‘t2l-22, 
Bot by far the major part of India's m.an- 
power is nnderfed, diseased, illiterate and 
onskilled Equally deficient is India ic the 
possession of her social capital ilachioery 
*na mechanical power have up to this time 
been applied to only an insignificant part of 
o»r Indnstrial life. Nor are there large social 
Savings which could be transformed into 
’vorkiog capiUI In the immediate fatore 
The prospects of rapid increase in pro* 
auctivily are not, therefore, very bright 
Jioreofer, the more or less limited supply of 
fisheries and minerals, even when 
folly developed, can scarcely supply the 
gmariog oceds of the progressive civilisatioo 
®f SQch a vast population Of the arable 
**nd, about 53 per cent are already in use 
oad any intensity in cnltnre would operate 
only under the condition of diminishing 
I'eturn, especially in India, where land has 
oven cropped from time immemorial without 
*Dy retnrn in the form of fertilizers The 
vppropriation of other 45 per cent, of the 
svable land would require irrigation, draiuage. 
•wluisalioD, acclimatizition and other scienti- 
“5 treatmert In short, it would take at 
®*^t_ two generations before India could 

*^'W>ra A tnA waaJ. Inc 

application of modern science and 
■oveotion to the fall utilisation of her 
resonrees, and thus bo in a position to solve 
“e problem of present food shortage, but in 
‘'*6 meantime the present population would 
‘^crease at least by 50 per cent, if not 


NaTTHE or THE PaODLElt 

Both the insufficiency of resources and 
‘“e inefficieocy to develop them have made 
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India one of the most overpopulated countries 
of the world. Tne effoct of overpopnUtion 
is msolfested in several ways : — First, famine, 
and fpidemia, tlie former, for instance, 
caused the death of 5 millions in 1805 aud 
1899-I900, and the latter of 85 millions in 
1918-19. Second, high mortality, which is 
32)6 per cent as compared with the average 
of I'45 per cent in England and Wales, 
France, Belgium and Germany. Third, 
low Longevity, which is only 247 years in 
India as compared with the average of 50 years 
10 England and Wales, France, Germany, 
Holland, Norway, Italy, United States and 
Sooth Africa. When 15 years are taken out 
for childhood, the average manhood period 
thus becomes less than 10 years in India as 
compared with 35 years in the above 
countries Fourth tetdespread illiteracy, nWich 
amounts to 94 per cent of her population. 
Out of 84 million children between the ages 
of 5 and 15. 764 millions or 90 percent 
have DO provision for elementary schooling 
eveo to-day. That more than nine-tenths of 
the people are ignorant of modern science 
aud philosophy cao be easily imagined. 

What IS tbe extent of overpopniation in 
India IS hard to estimate for the lack of 
sufficient data. The optimum population of 
a country depends upon the cultnral ideal 
of the people, as determined by natural 
resources and industrial efficiency. Bat 
there is growing a more or levs common 
standard of life, which all countries sooner 
or later most adopt for the moral and 
material benefit of their people. Judging 
from that standard, some rough idea may 
bo had of tbe extent of overpopulation in 
India from tbe followiag facts: — First, tho 
food shortage in India amouuts to about 
one-third of the reqaired amount and ex- 
cluding exports, to much more than that, 
as noted before. Second, the food consump- 
tion of a Madras prisoner amounts to 741 
qnunds a. a.s. rjimj}ar.pA wijh. tli/t ^x. 

capita consnmptiou of 2.GG4 pounds in the 
United States. The food in India is not only 
small in quantity, but also poor in qnality, 
and tho food consumption of the majority of 
the people in India falls far short of this 
amount But taking this amount as tbe 
national average, the per capita food supply 
is much less than one-third of that in the 
United States. Third, in a recent article 
in the Zlodern Eeiieic, the writer 
estimated that one-third of India’s man-power 
was list through under-employment and 
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another third through inefficiency bronght 
about by disease and ^literacy Fourth on 
the ba«is that a person needs about 2 5 acres 
of arable land for a decent living as cKimed 
by some writer's the optimum population 
tfiat India with her 4S0 miUiou acres of arable 
land could ever support would be 192 
millions but since at present only 55 per cent 
of this area is cultivated the present optimum 
that India cau support would be only 106 millions 
or about one third of the present number 
All these facts indicate that only one third 


of the present population could live in India 
with proper facilities for the development 
of their body and mind and for the achieve- 
ment of the highest degree of self expression 
Even with plain living and high thinl^ing 
which has been the ideal of Hindu civilisation 
one IS inevitably driven to the conclnsion 
that there exists in India today under the 
present state of her industrial efficiency 
double the size of the population which conla 
live with moderate degree of opportunity for 
moral and material development 


SCRAPS AND COMMENTS 


Br TARAKNATH DAS 


German Japanese Institute m Berlin 


The first lecturer to come from Japan to 
Betlm University is Dr It KanoVopi who at the 
same time will be the Japinesc director of the 
newly inaugurated Japancsc-Geman los itute 


I hopo that the Indian educators and 
leaders interested in establishing intellectual 
CO operation between India nod Oermnoy will 
taVo notice how the Japanese are working to 
promote Japanese interests on a worla scale 
It IS necessary that the Greater India Society 
of Calcutta should baie n German Section 
for lU activities and scholars hie Prof 
Benoykumar Sariar and others who have 
thorough knowledge of German academic life 
<;hould take an active part in promoting 
Indo-Gcrman Cultnral fellowhip 


Japanese Patriotism 


Japan has risen to the position of one of 
the Groat Powers with tlio third largest navy 
10 the world, Japanese edncational indns 
Inal and commercial progress attracts nni 
verbal admiration All this has been achieved 
through Japanese pfTorts to acnnire all that 
IS best ID the world Japanese businessmen 
have freely spent money to proroot" the 
cause of natural progress. The following 
Toklo despatch is merely an instanco of 
Japanese j a'liotism 


Ain?' of I’OOOU yea for the fir** irans 
j’aitc laht was oncred loday bi Komiriiro lak 
hotx? tnsincis tnia and Metnbor of ParltatacnL 


We hop© Indian businessmen will follow 
the Japanese example of aiding Indian insti 
tutions of learning paTlicnUtly technical 
school^ Before India cau have flyers who 
will ventaro to fly across the Facifio, it is 
necessary to equip Indian institutions pro 
perly so that they may be able to teach 
raochanical engineering including nreo dyna 
roics, naval Engineering electric engineering 
etc Enlightened self interest and patriotism 
of Indian busiBossmen should induce tbcm 
lo ***rtber the cause of scientific and techni 
cal education in India 


Slavery As Practised By Christians 

Readers of the ^lodern Hcitac msy 
remember that Lala Lajpat Rai as the 
Indian Ubour Delegate to the International 
Labor Conference of iy‘>6 held in Geneva 
proposed that the International Labor Oflico 
shoufd inyesfigato the condition of Native 
various parts of the 
nihii African Libor Delegates and 

othere persuaded I iDji to drop the question 
of the condition of Asiatic 

Otfifl that the International I ibor 

e moat Iilijoct coodilioos, oau„ 
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are dyins like flies lecause it is cheaper to replace 
them than care for them m many instances of 
colonial forced labor.” 

Sach was a part of the eraphic story recounted 
nere by Jlr. Harold A. Qrimshaw. chief of the 
Office^ Section, of the International Labor 

.Mr. Grimshaw stressed the importance of pablic 
opinion as a main factor in binding each indmdoal 
nation to the agreements reached by a committee of 
esperis in Geneva. These conclusions 
omoody the four following postulates which, m his 
pinion, must be strictly adhered to by each 
colonial Rovemment : 

be no forced labor either 
0 ^* y indirect, for private profit. 

“•■^hat there must be definite criteria for the 
Iij °‘P°ohc forced labor, involving clear necessity 
effort to obtain voluntary labor 
M forced labor should be adequately 

®^tiept in instances of dire emei^encies or 
orama^ sanitation rneasures 

males should be forced to 
PPf without a specified 
Mrt ?k 1 » adcQuate medical attention Women 
oMa. Bhould never be compell^ to work 
onder any drcumstaaces ” 

We must say that the above-tnentioned 
®.?i°®®®jdatlons are full of loop-holes and 
^abolishing slavery as practised 
jj* Christians and “Superior white peoples ’ 

, second recoramendatioo approves 
labor under certain conditions These 
Milions will naturally be determined by 
f present-day slave-drivers, under the cover 
. 1 , “public need” which will mean 

j conceived by the white overlords The 
j recommendation approves of forced 

thirit ° carried on by fit male«,” and Ibe 
. “ recommendation approves of in- 
, paid or unpaid forced labor tn 

of dire emergencies or ordinary 
on TTe need not comment 

'EeasnV^'°^* that are made legal as emergency 

. J° ll'ls connection let us emphasise the 
are unalterabh opposed to all 
social, economic and political slavery 
crushes man So we are opposed to 
piactice of "untouchabihtv” 
ffa India among the Hindus. But 

say that the lot of the nutoocbaMcs 
j,'jt,r bad as the condition of the African 
“ring under the gnardiaan-ship of free 
f>. Christian masters ! 

n, thV* missionaries and others often tell 
]a,(; *, ^ lopg as there is such social in- 
tbe rinloucbability, etc., prevalent among 

^ there is no chance for the Hindu 
So freedom. Indeed, they have 

bst to a«k for self-government If we 


understand history correctly, from the days 
of Aristotle upto the present time the people 
of Europe practised slavery The Christian 
theologians a little over half a century ago used 
to oppose all movements for freeing slaves as 
anti-Christian ! Inspite of the ezistenco of 
chattel slavery in Ecgland and America, the 
people of these lands always stontly uphold 
their right to freedom The British Empire 
IS the biggest of the World Powers to-day; 
bat it is m some sense a slave empire, where 
the native peoples have been exterminated 
or are being exploited Slavery as practised 
and tolerated by the Christians is a form of 
civilized barbarism which is far worse than 
the prrctice of nnfouchability. which also is 
of coarse wicked. 


Eailway Development in Persia 


The llejlws has authorised the Government (o 
eoga^ for a period of two years 31 foreicoers for 
•he various derartments of railvi ay construction 
lo addition to those already engaged it is intended 
to get eleven Americans at a salary of (174)00 per 
annum, one German at 5,000 tomans, six Germans 
01 Swiss at 24,000 tomans, one Belgian at 3,000 
tomans three Dutch or (rormans at 12,400 tomans, 
twelve Oermaos, Swiss. Americana, French, or 
Italians at. 40,000 tomans. The Ooiemment may 
i(i-n»nait the contracts on payment of tlree months’ 
snlaiy and a return passage. The Government la 
also authorised to subm.t for fenders by foreign 


This interesting piece of news shows 
that the Persian statesmen are following the 
footsteps of Japan and Turkey in the employ- 
ment of foreigners. They hard taken special 
pains to see that in the work of railroad 
construction no Englishman or Russian be 
employed. (Recently Turkey gave the 

contract for railroad bnilding to a Swedish 
concern.) The above report shows that these 
foreign advisers of Persia will be less 
expensive than the British advisers in India. 
Persia’s foreign advisers are more employees 
who can bo “fired” from their jobs, at the 
will of the Persian Government. The 

Britishers who are employed in India assume 
the rob of rulers and they cannot be got rid 
of so easily. They live in India npon 
fat salaries and then enjoy pensions; and 
retire in England to carry on, in majority 
of cases anti Indian propaganda. 

■We are often told that one of the boons 
of the Bntish rnle in India is the introduction 
of railroads telegraphs, etc. It seems to ns 
India could have her railroads built cheaper 
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and under Indian control, if the Indian 
people were free and independent ’ No need 
of weeping over India’s enslaved condition 
It IS, however, desirable to devise means for 
Indiani^ing Indian railways It seems to ns 
that if India needs foreign advisers, some 
American, German, Japanese, French or 
Italian experts should be employed under 
Indian control India is “a happy hunting- 
ground” for British job hunters and this is 
bound to remain so until the Indian people 
become masters of their own country 
Anglo-Soviet Relations 
(Reuter & Telecrah ) Moscow , Aco 4 1927 
Id an interview with the press to-day 5Ir 
Cftrcr?ter/o Foreisa CamoKSsars' said 

You are interested id the meaoiDg of the story 
appearirg in the forenm press about alleged 
proposals made to the Soviet Goveniinent ty the 
British Goveroment for the renewal of diplomatic 
relations between the Soviet and Great 
Britain In reality the Soviet Government has 
received no proposals 

With regard to Sir Ansten Chamberlain’s 
utterances in the Eonse of Commons on July 28. 
they consist firstly o* the usual attacks on the 
Soviet Oovemient,^ which are mteoded to cover 
before public opinion in Great Britain the in- 
admissible steps agaiDSt Sovirt Russia which the 
Coooervative Government in England has under- 
taken and is undettakiog, such as the Peking raid 
the Arcos raid the calumnioas story of a docu- 
ment” the rapture of diplomatic relations, Ac” 

The Manehtster Quardian—Aun C-I927 

The present British Government broke 
oil diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia, 
to biiDg about political as well as economic 
i-jolation of the latter 

So far this Ifas not materialised In fact, 
a new controversy has arisen between the 
Bnti«h and American oil interests on tbe 
gncstions of trading in Russian o I The 
Standard Oil Company of New York, and 
tbe Vacuum Oil Co, a subsidiary of tbe 
Standard Oil Co have entered into extensive 
trade and contiacts with Russia, this has 
np«et the British oil interests considerably 
If within a few months the Soviet Govern- 
ment could not be overthrown or reduced 
to submission, to British foreign policy, 
thcio would arise a cry m Fngland against 
the Rucsian policy of the British conservative 
Government It is hardly expected that the 
Conservative Government will immediately 
take the initiative to reopen negotiations 
wilh the Soviet Government The Anglo- 
Rti«8ian relations will snpply ample ammn- 
TuticD for the Labor Party dnnng the 
coming General election in England 


Indian Students Abroad and the Greater 
India Society 

One of the aims of the Greater India 
Society 13 to establish cultural relations 
between India and the rest of the j 
Indidn students in foreign countries shonld 
be ultilized for toe promotion of this object. 
In fact, there are now in existence various 
organizations of Indian students in foreign 
Countries such as the Hindusthan Association 
of America Hindusthan Associationn for Central 
Europe. Friends of India Society m Pans 
and various Indian students’ organizations in 
Great Britain and Ireland and the Indo- 
Japanese Association 

Jf proper co ordination can be wurked ont 
then under the anspices of the Greater 
India Seciety, an International Federation 
of Indian Students can be effectively organised. 
Taking it for granted that an International 
Federation of Indian students is a desirable 
thing we lake the liberty of suggesting the 
following practical steps First, the Greater 
India Society should have sit divisions (a) 
Asian Division (b) European Division, (c) 
African Division (d) North American Division 
(e) South American Division and (f) Austral- 
asian Division and each of these divisions 
should be «ub-diTided into various depirt 
ments comprising important conntries or a 
aectioD of a continent Secondly, efforts 
should be made to centralise various Indian 
students’ organizations existing in a country 
Into one eflective organization with various 
branches For instance, various Indian 
students’ organizations in Great Bt'lam and 
Irelasd should be incorporated into one 
organization like the Central Union of the 
Cb/aev® Stadeals in GrenC Frifain and 

treland Thirdly these centralized organizations 
^ould be directly affiliated with the various 
Departments and Divis ons of the Greater 
India Society Fourthly, the Greater India 
Society shonld adopt various measures to 
enable the most competent and representative 
Scholars, to go abroad to promote cultural 
relations between India and other lands At 
pt^ent the exi«tiog Indian students’ organi- 
zationsin foreign lands have no substantial 
»ntact with the Indian intellectual public 
Ihe leadere of the Greater India Society fully 
realize the need of establishing effective 
lotcrnational cultural contacts between India 
and the rest of jhe world Let us hopo that 
some means will be devised that m India, 
some organization may serve the purpose of 
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the iDternational Federation of Indian Stadents, 
aodaUthe Indian Students’ Organizations 
m foreign lands may be affiliated with it 

A Phase of Soviet Russia’s Programme 
for National Defence 

The Soviet Rnssian Government has 
adopted the programme of bnilding 120 
new areoplanes within the year 1927. A 
sum of two million rubles has been appro- 
priated to build [oat factories and to bay 
machines from America and other countnea 
It has been planned to establish an up to-date 
air-base at VladivostoV. This is only a part 
of the programme for strengthening Soviet 
Russia’s national defence. The increased 
activity io the field of air armament of 
Soviet Rossia is apparently in reply to the 
British programme. In this connection it is 
interesting to note the following news-item 
regarding the programme for tho increase 
of British air-forces for 1927.192S 
“Sabstantial increases in the hnti«h Air forces 
are provided in the estimates for 19’7.i928 
R M proposed to raise the strength of »he RoyaJ 
Alt Force for tie comiPB year by 0 '<'■ 'atiacroos 
twee for the home defence tiraoch 2 ' » for the 
ana one for the army, which bnogs the 
total iqaadron strength up to t>2 umts 
. 4 V coly squadrons were added 

to the force. 

.blevea new types of planes will t« constructed 
ana all eld ecgioe and plane de^ifros, many of 
wAica were naea during the war. will ahandoned 
tor toe purposes of further construction Delivery 
v'li tie made shortly of three machines ot tne 
am>Byri) extensive inveslieatioos 

01 ttiese aircraft will be carried out ” 

Anglo-German rivalry in naval strength 
preceded the TTorld War Are wo to see 
an Anglo-Russian war in future •' 

Berman Chemists Discover Plasmochin 

A new core for malaria called plasiDocbiD bM 
5«o anncuncctl by two chemists. Professors 6ioli. 
of Duecseidorf. and Miiehicns. of the Trop^ 
instKote. at Hamturc. This discovery recalled the 
a™s cerroanium,” a evue for sleeping sickness 
'fat sfaiilpd Ihe world in ID.’O. Like cennaniom 
►^^ynochin was discovered in the Bayer laboratories 
rlastncchin is claimed to be a marked unprove- 
oent ever quinine, being cheor-er. not .so b’ttfv 
*30 having a less serious after effect. It is sa-d to 
BirtSf tnalana parasites m their development s 
'^lively that the nafuial defensive forces cf the 
Wy can ea«ily cope with them, DasmocbiD and 
^'^*niani are asserted hv German chemo-tiiera- 
m'Ji . Siienfisis to be the preatest conintutum 
“ this branch m the last decade.” 

One of the principal cati'es of the success 
‘ yetman scientists in their research works, 


is that they are not only best equipped for 
snch works, bat the state and industrial 
organigattons are behind the research workers. 
Every important indnstrial concern maintains 
its own icsearch department and regularlj' 
uses a part of its income for this purpose. 
i..et BS hopo that Indian businessmen will 
soon realize that the money invested for 
the promotion of science and research is 
tho best typo of national assets. It is 
apparent that all Indian industrial concerns 
cannot mamfaio their separate research 
laboratories and workers, this makes it 
imperative for them to extend their support 
to the Indian Dniversities to promote higher 
education and scientific research, which will 
aid fudian indnstry and national welfare. 

Argentinian View on German Education 

Argentine Stedents ‘CoramUsion recently 
visited Germany to determine edacatlooal 
fecilities afiorded by Germany. The 
CommissioD. after their return to Argentine 
has expressed the following view on German 
educationa) policy -- 

“The thing which struck us most was tho 
surpnsiDg revelation that a country obliged to 
practise stnet^t economy in order to fulfil its 
national obligations does not save on one parti* 
cular point, the furtherance of Science ! Germany 
occupies first rank m all matters of scientific re- 
searej), and it affords genuine satisfaction to the 
friends of Germany to become dware of this fact ; 
for science and Its development is the most im- 
portant (actor m Germany’s future.” 

The future cf India also depends upon 
scieotific edneatiOD ; but Indian universities 
.are starving for lack of funds and are 
stunted for lack of proper fecilities for 
scienhSc research. If poor Germany can do 
so much under the most adverse circumstances 
for educational efficiency, is it too much to 
eipect that tho Government of India should 
do something more for the educational 
progress of the country than what has been 
done heretofore ^Te hope lodian politicians 
of all parties will nnife to aid the cause of 
seienftfic education. 

American Disarmament Activity 

The Doited States of America is supposed 
to be interested in Vorld Peace and dis- 
armament. Ve have often heard that tbe 
American policy of anti-rnilitarism can be 
descnlrad as preparedness for war is the best 
method of avetting a war.” 
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The Uoited States of America took the 
imtiatire to call a conference of great Britain 
United States to discnss 
of di'armament lo this connection 
the following news item pnblished in an 
Aaierican daily will throw some light on 
\merican disarmament actirity 


The keel of Ihe latest submarine for the United 
states naval cgrvtce the A 5 was laid at the Navy 
fk® recently The, 'VS is to be a sister 
\ul ° T 1 ® j ^ cnder construction at the 

If Ih California They are 

?!-,« expected that m two 

m an h ® \ ° embodying the latent developments 
i-MH, , '^°pbe'« Of gubmanne technogy would be 
rcaclj for full service with the fleet. 


The Anglo American world wants that the 
rest of the world should disarm while it 
precorvcs armed preponderance God has 
specially decreed that they should dominate 
tho world— of conrse, not for their gam, but 
for world peace " 


New German-Japanese Trade Treaty 

Tho following despatch published m the 
London Times shows that the Japanese 
tiovernraent is ondeavonnng to promote 
conimercnl relations with Germany *— 


nrnm Jcl\ 20 

Trade Treaty between Germany and 
nf®®. V“«d in Tokyo itvday It is based 
which lap ed at (be 
.1 4"“^ “0 ^rode treaty 

lelween the two countries has been m force 

,i«, i Treaty which in rranj ip>:iocl8 

tIo«clj rc'crallcs the AerIo Tararc«e Trade Ireatj 
Ms a uiira icn of three years and is teriuiDaUe 
at fix rrontlis notice after the first two and a 
“ contains a most favoured ration 
Ocrinan exports lo Isran 
those of other nations 
special wamiDR must t>e Riven of any 
rrntf^tno mcafurc contemplated bv one party 
e«iH'cnlly to affect aoj I ranch of 
fho oiher^mrtj s export trade 
4 «T‘ e Trratj al‘o rcRiilatcs tho position of 
in^J^jan ® ticinnn lusine«s concerns 


Tliiro IS much talk in India nbont a 
?1 ccial discrmnnstory tarilT against Japanese 
rotton gofds Indian leaders should work for 
India s csrrcping the yrrafy irrr 

In nccofialing new commercial treaties India 
t-’ould demand “Rcciprouly favored nation 
trestnentand appointment ef /« ///in Consnfnr 
of! nah Tle'e principles should bp applied 
in India a dcalirps with Itrifish dominions 
** wfU as with ctler Towers 


An American Foundation to Aid Deserv 
ing: American Scholars carrying on 
Post Graduate Studies m fYench 
Universities 

Unr/r/ Mail (Pans) publishes the 
following interesting news items about the 
project to be farthered by an American 
millionaire — 

resembhns the Rhodes system of 
11 ,3'®'‘rly bnnes a hundred 

Amenan Mllcse graduates to Cambridge and Os 
^ instituted for the Sorbonnee 
universities Small scholarships 
American students studying in 
brief periods before 
decree equivalent of the masters 
pA^ Vork millionaire who has request 

nlet^^aii L withheld until he has com 

has decided during the 
n several French college^ 

XlOOOn fund which will provide nearly 

imdeufs® 

ajfe "bSanse” of" ll ‘'”3^”*“” 

Ihemsel^'^^ftf financial position to avail 

stodents provide for about 7o post graduate 

to SMnd” I”'* rimoea are reputed 

Pans t» eu jear lu 

Rfi Team, ete B'""'' 

ot rare ones exception 

sS7.f™s,or;flf 

SSL 

spinluallv and ,r?eae.i f**"® ^ore 

“spiritual people^ If Ind, ^ ‘nclined than cur 
will have to g?l out nf 

tioD and Ind?n 8 best intellectual i<ola 
have to go abro«d ‘.f °* daughters will 
jathewor)(]andtointr4>d'^'*°*5L is best 

not possible that " [bom in India. Is it 

[«oa to send out 

forei;.Q Universities scholars to 

® -ytutaT^“ 

An Au.or.oau Senator Surveys Sovret 

taM'Xn’lhofo{fS™“ <‘’an<) of Anu C 1!)2; 

-uLm aaother 
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Ihirtr years will be the Greatest natioas ia the 
^or'd. aocordiDS to Senator Millard Xydiofts. of 
Maryland, who has just returned fiom Russia after 
a eareful ourrey of Soviet conditions. 

"Russia, nnder the BoUheviatio rule, still has a 
great deal to learn." explained the Senator yesterday 
■ but the tondition of the masses is so improved 
today in compan»on with old Rus-,ia that one » 
stratk with the advancement of the common 
people. 

"Toe onlstandms complaint that I have to male 
anmst the present regime is the constant arrest of 
TOlitieal prisoners. In this sense the Soviet is 
latonng under the very complaint that the present 
Kovemraent freed itself from as a result of the 
revolution. 


In other words, it is trampling on free speech, 
which IS the Ixisis of any democratic Kovemmcnt 
If a man or worrmn voices an opinion agamst the 
present government they are immediately tlirown 
into jail, which is tyranny in its ivorst form 
to my estimation. 

But with all their mistakes, they are learning 
remarkably, hast, After a caretiil study of the.r 
pnx'euure. it appeared to me that the Russians 


have patternel their government after that of tho 
United States, with a slight regard to the Germ in 
Uepnblic. 

“^hey are constantly taming away from the 
radical eide and more than ever leaning toward the 
conservative The Russian is a thinker and he 
knows that a nation cannot divert itself too far 
away from the rest of the world’s conceptions- 

“1 talked to such men as Chicherln. Shonlin and 
Sandroa during my stay and their sentiments 
greatly resemble the Amencan tendencies In fact, 
it seemed to me lint the proudest moment that any 
of the Kussiiu officials felt was when their country 
or Its programs was likened to the United States.” 

The British Government is sincerely interested 
infighting Communism in India But unfortu- 
nately It fosters and practices tho communist 
methods in India by enacting and enforcing 
“lawless laws” which condemns honor.abto 
and patriotic ludlans to prison cells without 
»nv trial and redress, only because of their 
political opinion ' ' ' 


INDIAN rmilODIOALS 


Buddhism in Russia 

JVif DiuMhist, an e-vcellent monthly pob- 
h'hed by tlie Vooog Jlen’s BQJdhi«t Asso- 
ciitioa of Colombo, gives us the followiog 
information : 

\i.6 movornent is now afoot in Russia to propacate 
^wayaca Huddhism m that country, fluddhisl 
from Tibet. Mongolia and other 
oI Central Asi » have met in convocatitm 
i^.Jl.'ipiiss and settle the dttails of the orcanisafion. 
“uudfiHtn will. It is believed, appeal to tho peoples 
better than any other religion. Should 
be adopted for their national religion. 
S5».li I course, the tendency to modify its 

^^y'hed tenets so as to make them htthe political 
-,?2’'‘onsof thatconntry. TheG vernmeot wc1<x>mes 
.3,* ^toratioa of an ancient form of Bnddhism 
awnl . * tn the Soviets’ requirements." An 
Ij-^ 1 erudite scholars, organised at Len- 

thn » • Capital of Russia, is expected to form 
^ “ocleps ct a great seal of Baddhist leammg 
k University of unique nature, the like 
IS nQ'^here m the world to l>e found now. 
if,l'°sutntioD, when brought into its workmg 
."'f eoaeist of four departments «»ch of 
vh?K kl?» the sonreo of BuddhiU ciiUnie 

Jam-? P 1° « particular country. India. China, 
Mongolia are the four wuntries re- 
ef tfiese four departments. The control 

“ *,‘1* bo vfsted m the hands of Saastat 
“-•lars of outstanding repute No provTSion has 


yep-een made, it would appear for tho filuJyof 
rail and the Theiavada school of RadJhism. 

The Goverornent of Rassia has mranfeed to 
pay all ppelimmarv expenses un connection ;ith 
this movement and also promised considerable 
rmancial aapport in the future. 


Interpretation of Dreams in the 
ITpanisbadas 

P. Kagaraja Sirma iLA , L.T. writes in 
Iho Indian Kiliicator, of Madura ns follows : 

The fourth adhvaya of , the Brihadaranyakopani- 
shvd 13 devoted to a discussion of the dreams. 
The nnbndled creative activity of tho subject is 
for the manufacturo of the 
Raleidoscopic dream imagery. The lea'm of th“ 
vasauas ^hly corresponds to the unexplored 
region of the un-consaou*. The raw material is 
freely taken fro.u the vast and almost inexhaustiblo 
realm or the unconscious and dream-eTnenence 
IS projected or nunnftctured- ( 4-3-10 P ct 
seq. Anandasrama edition of the Bnhadaraavaks). 

™ O'^sfandiQg f«t3 that ar4 
called from this Lpanishad Cl) Dream exren- 
by the agent from the raw 
mab^ of the vasaaas. Cj Two worlds are 
sopwi oyhe present world and the other world 
third IS inserted between the two like a 
tertmm quid (» The figuring of the crotio 
element in dreams is recognise (4-3-13). (ti 
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The monl and the ethical aspect oi dreams is 
discnssed and the conclusion is arriv^ at that 
the dream activity must be regarded to be beyond 
good and evil (5) The investigation m the 
1 pini^liads IS not earned on from an exclusive 
and disinterested psychological point of view bnt 
IS throughout trammelled by metapsysieal 
presuppositions and implications (6) Dreams 
culminating in the waking of the subject and the 
waking state again leading on to dreams ar^ cited 
as illustrations to support the view of transmigra 
tion 


From the above it appears that the ancient 
thinkers of India , discovered in the course 
of their search after Truth (religious) things 
that seekers of Truth of modern times are 
re discovering in the course of their scientific 
endeavour The importance attached to the 
1 asanas (desires) by the Rishi^ of old fit in 
extraordinarily well with the theories set out 
bv the School of Freud and Modern Psycho- 
analysis 


Sensualism in Literature 

The ceo pornographic literature of to day 
which sells in modern book stalls id the 
name of realism democracy psychology 
science or enlighten<.d fellow feeling has 
found a cntio in Rabindranath Tagore who 
writes in the Vista Bharati Quartet hj 

Science is impersonal Its very essence is an 
impartial curiosity al out truth And yet the all 
pervadiDg net of this curiosity is sr^ualiv en 
meshing modern literature within us folds though 
of I itcnlure on the contrary the essence is its 
partiality —its supreme message 18 tho freedom of 
choice according to the taste of man It is this 
freedom which is being a sailed bv the invasion 
of science The sensualism of which European 
literalure is full to-dav owes its origin to Inis 
runosifi/ as its prototype m the Ago of the 
Ilestontion had its impulse in lust Bnt just as 
the lust of tint age failed to wm the laarel which 
could secure it a permanent place in the Olympus 
of I iteralu'e neither can the scientific cunositv 
of this asc maintain its keenne s for ever 

There was a day in our country when a heat 
wave of licentiousness passed over our society and 
stimulated our literature into an outburst of cama 
lism It was a temporary aterration of which the 
modem reader refuses to take any serious notice 
not I V way of moral censure but because he has 
ceasfd to accord it permanent value 

Of late It IS true we notice the opposite tendenev 
in some of our molera criutswho would rank 
nmcnc the ent^ernal verities Ih intciUDCiance o* 
the fie-h that has been imported into our literature 
from the ^^estem world Hut they fonj-»t that 
the eternal cannot who ly contradict the pa-.t The 
natural delicicj v\hich has alwajs been a feature 
of man s » sthetlo enjoyment the enjoyment the 
an 1 o racy which has always reigned in the realm 
of art— the o aro eternal It is only m the 


rantings of the science-intoxicated demo^’raovof 
to day that this modesty tliH reticence is dubbed 
a weakness and a rude maoifesUtion of pliysicii 
hanger is ptoclaimed to eoostitute the virility ot 

I have seen an example of this begnm^ed 
pugilistic modernism in the form that our ilou 
plav has taken amongst the roughs of Cliitpore 
Roiid There is no scatteriQff of red powder 
no spraying with rose co pared perfumes no 
laughter no song Rolling long pieces of wet 
cloth m the street mud and therewith bespatter 
log one mother and the unfortunate passers by 
to Hie accompaniment of unearthly yells is the 
mad form which this old time Spring revival 
has here assumed Not to tinge but to taint is 
the object I do not say that such propensity 
IS foreign to the mentally of man the psycho- 
analyst 13 therefore welcome to revel in a study 
thereof My objection to the importation oi 
this common desire to soil into a festival 
inspired by man s 'esthetic sense is jot because 
it is not true but because it »s not appropriate. 

Some of those who seek to defend the bring 
ing in of such muddy carousals into the region 
of our literary enjoyment do so with the 
Guestion-B«t is tl not true That Question as 

I sav does not arise When our drug befuaaleci 

Bheopnn festive partj storm the welkin with 
the unending clang of their intoxicated dmms 
and cymbals their demooaic shouts of au 
eternal repetition of the one line of their 

tuneless song it is entirely beside the point 
to asl the suffering neighbours whether or not 
It 18 true the only relevant question can be 
Hoi is it mime ^ There is admittedly a kina 
of self forgetful joy m inebriation there is 
undonbtedly gre it forcefulnesS in an unrcstrain 
ed exercise of lung power and if the ug mess 
of incivility has to be taken as a sign of virility 
then we must needs admir<i this athletic intoxi 
capon also But what then’ This fo-cefuluess 
still reniaios of the slums of Chitpore it cannot 
aspire to the Elysium of Art 

In conclusion it should be added that if m 
the countries ridden by science an indiscn 
nxinate ennos ty should Duhsasana like sc'^fc to 
ftrip the goddess of literature of lier drapery 
they nave at least the excuse of science to 
oiler for such conduct. But in our country 
ybere neither within nor without neither in 
tnousm nor m action has science been permitted 
an entry what excuse can serve to cover up the 
•usolence of the spurious borrowed imm^esty 
that has come to infest its literature ' If the 
Ihe other side of the seas 

II Hus tMrmoii of ths vtarkei-croud in your 
literalure? Tlie answer will come T/iat is no 
lauu of our literalure , the cause lies m the markets 
wni su^oumi us When tliat same question is 
^t on this Bide the roplj will bo True markets 
tt /laie none but (he ncnsomeiiess of the market 


Beware of Fat 


Ashutosh Roy, 
fi'gWj interesting 


IjMS. contributes 
paper on the role of 


a 

Fat 
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in Health and. Disease, to the Calcutla 
Medical Journal. Regarding Bengali dtetory 
and obesity, Dr. Roy says : 


^Tl)i!e Genffalis do not take excess of proteid. 
they, take excess of carbohydrates and sweets 
and in the ca.sa of well-to-do peonle excess of iat 
also. Tne result is 2tational obesUi/. Sorely the 
pot-bellied Benffali is not the best type of Asiatic 
manhood. 

While they take excess of enenry-prodacing 
foods like fat and sweets, they never attempt 


. Are not the lives of the postal officials serving 
m Dooara and Terai worth anvthins ? This is the 
qaestum that arises painfully in our mind when 
we see that the Government has not yet adopted 
any measure calculated to improve the condition 
of service m these places. At about this time 
last year some of onr young friends, full of hope 
and promise, were cruelly snatched away from 
oar midst by black water and other fever preval- 
ent in Oooars and Terai. The whole Division was 
panic-stncken and though we brought the gravity 
of the situation to the notice of the Government 


to bum this , excess of food-stuff by ph^ical through proper channel and prayed for immediate 
exercise Their life-long sedentary habits only relief by suggesting some remedial measures for 

adoption without loss of time but unfortunately all 
to DO purpose. 


exercise Their life-long sedentary habits only 
aggravate the storage of fat, for it is notorious 
that excess of carbohydrates not utilized as 
energy is readilv converted into fat and deposi- 
ted as such m the body. 


Instead of *^ding to the beauty of the body. 


This year also the season is on with all its 
fearfuiness claiming Nabakanta Seal, Postman 
Nathoahat (Dooars) and Seodin Mrssir. Overseer 


these .excessive deposits of fat not only disfigure lalakau line as its first victims. Who knows now 

thenv but prevent further physical activity, as »- — .u... lu. , . 

they always carry an extra unnecessary load m 
their body as 'deposit^ fat.’ A vicious cycle 


is thus produced. 

Generations follow this pernicious habit— 
while m the good old days the Pancreas used 
w get rest (forced rest) with other digestive 
orjtaos for the various fasts and semi-fasts 
Imposed on the Bengalis and Hmdus generally 

“jhenatne of religion to ensure better health j..— Bi«Dffcn ot n 

«a more acMve life, the present cntical Overseers.? Overseers ( 1 ) Ram^aritar Singh Wi 

' ' ’ National life, the struggle between Sioghasao Lai (3) Sahadeo Sukul (4) Harakrai 

•oEist and the West la (5) Dhajman S-ngh (6) Sheoprosad Singh and 

idlQ Him! within a nAvi/srl nf iHt .< -.Ill 


many officials have to share the same fate if this 
suta of things be allowed to continue. Reports 
of sickness are daily pouring in. Officials of 
Ja.paigun division are really passing their days 
in great snspetse and anxiety ready always to 
mecttbcir doom like ^oats at the block erectn-i 
for sacnftce. 

It will not be ont of place to mention here that 
the condition of Overseers is even worse than 
that of clerks. Out of the total strength of 0 


the old aud the s 


Sjery sphere of life is upsetting everything. 
”e,have forgotten the golden rules of individual 
oygieoe of our ancestorsi on the other band, we 
not absorbed the modem ideas of hygiene, 
lae orthodox ancient indigenous hvgiene should 
« mneh be modified as the modern imported 
exotic hygiene to smt our present condition 
j^K^is different from ancient India or modem 

In thwe days of great economic stress and 
should be a cry all over Bengal 
fit J increase the proteid but to reduce the 
^ and carbohydrate, particularly excess of 
.from onr National diet. There should be 
more vigorous physical exercise m the open. 

“>3 13 persistently followed there is no reason 
. health of the Bengalis would not be 
•tnproved. 


Sheodm Missir died within a period of lut 4 


It IS. therefore, high time that the Government 
should awake to a sense of responsibility and take 
measure to alleviate the sufferings of the loval 
wor^rs of the department before it is too late to 


Learning by Doing: in the Philippines 


Pt- Roy’s words of advice would prove 
alnfary not only to Bengalis, bnt to all 
odians who are obese through eating the 
food. 


D. Spencer Hitch writes in the Tom, a 
Men of Jndia -about education in the Phih 
ppines. He. gives ns a good idea of how 
the people of those islands are moulding 
their fntnro citizens into shape, men of 
ability, ideas and experience, who will 
sorely make the islands prosperous and 
great We are told : 


Where Government Servants Die 
like Pleas 


DntFi® Colour, organ of the provincial 
‘al and R JI.S. Association Bengal and 
. Circle, points out how the conditions 
.10 the Dooars and Terai area, are 
nsM* ^ billing out postal workers in those 
‘'*"5. -We are told : 


While trying to learn what we could about tba 
agnodtaral and ^tional educatmn 

ssJ-.KihK.'d-.r^ “O”-™,-;;? 


wunung la aiiiereat forms nnri !., r 
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■WhHithe students arrive at the eehom th. 
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have a conference mill school anlhonlies as to of mm Ther are proud of this And rwhtcoas 
the 1 usiness they are to undertake Each student , of 


♦iiA 1 iitiiness they are to unaertait.e mca siaaeni it, lo . i.»„ „» 

fipndea oa his particnlar project Each chooses Th«e fellows stoop to no low Q^alitr o 
a partner These two partners are assigned a pr^uct If in any of their enterpnzes 

tra?t of land on which they are to live and not vet experienced enough to turn oat the b“st 

S They tahe it over as though they had they employ an expert until the\ produce one or 

Knted this small farm They go th^re and hnild more rom among themselves For instance when 

themselves a house The school loans them seeds recently they got their new printing pres> set up 
tools and implements working bull or hulTiio and complete in every detail they hired an expert 
iFthese features are a part of their particnlar printer from yamla in otd“r that thej- may turn 
pVoiecfs ^ctens milch cows and pigs The high quality work and-just as important n 
BtaWs sign for these an mals implements and order that they may learn expertlr and attain 
any advances as is done by tenants Settlement expertn^s in 

iq made when thcv harvest their crops The . All student farmers are entered m a contest to 
mrtnership living and work ng in pairs is neces d^rmine the one who produces most as a result 
for one roust attend the classes of the of 1 is own efforts^ All products are turned in and 

^demic part of the school while the other tends sold through the Exchange Prizes are awaraecL 

the stock and works in their field Some students and certifi^tes of ment are distributed during tne 

may be rated as general workers and are assigned week of the Annual Fair 

new duties each week 


This school functions as a student town As 


m oommunites where they will live in after life, 
students here elect theu- own president and council 


and govern their affairs Student police make 
arrests and keep order m the community and a 
student judge tries all cases in his court The 
elected eaoitarv inspector looks after the cleanhness 
and health of the town A graduate nurse assisted 
by a student hospital corps treats wounds and 
cares for the eick 


Milk Supply in Big Cities 
Mr William Smith tells us m the Bengal 
Co opcratiie Journal 

In addition to the cow keeping evstem the 
manner in which milk is handled in Calcutta as 
in other big cities is far from what it ought to be 


The olhce of president is no pretence The The world is progressing greatly m matters of this 
president IS executive m fact, presiding over the kmd m matters connected with the handling and 
Btndent council making assignments of students sale of food staffs There are at present two methods 
and generally being alert to the welfare of the of Iwndlm? and delivering mils By far the most 
community common method is the wandering cow method 

Students from the different provinces of the which means that cows are brought in front oi 
hills and plains of the islands differ much which ciistome*3 bouses and milked in their presence 
makes covemment even more complicated and less The second method is to deliver milk in open vessels 
easy There are separate dormitones for the pro and generally vessels with narrow necks that make 
viQcoa and local affairs of the separate provinces cleaning difficult if not impossible 
arc looked after by student provincial represents There is another aspect of this wandering cow 
tives The superintendent of the school has power system just referred to The cows are milked m 
of veto wh ch his to be used surprisingly seldom your presence and you have no reason to suspect 
This school and the community it creates is a that the milker has put water in the milk- lou 
going concern needing to transact much business believethatyouaregettmgpure normal milk It msy 
dnrmg the year There is a Student Exchange be that you are reallv getting pure milk. But I may 
where tlie students buy and where they can sell tell you that this is not always the case These 
tlieir produce Credit is hc^ ext^ended to all people know more about cow physiologj than yon 
students in good standing The Students Bank and in many cases they succeed in victimizing 

handles the accounts of the students takes care of their customers with the help nf that knowledge 

their money and Ihcir earnings on deposit Their There is another thing Tho milk which is 
of ligations arc cheeked against their credits and drawn first is exceedingly pure whereas the 
balances entered weekly milk of ,the particular cow milked for the second 

No hard working parent of even nch ones, no and thud time is not so pure as a ou think ao^ 

philanthroj 10 institution p.aapcn7es these bojs by falls short in butter yieldm" oualities So you 

paying their board- tour hours of work a dav see that even tho fact that you get Tonr milk m 
bund-av excepted is enough to pav for their front of your house is no entenon that you are 
scientiflcally prepared food in the student mess getting normal milk 
operated by tho students tliera^olvcs. c «u i «v 

The activities earned on by students aro as tbnt generally speakin", we cannot 

vanod as im any town They own and operate get any gnaranteed pure milk in Calcutta 
the general store and exchange a saw mill a or in the other bur -itmc, wkw 
cmematograpK the pnnting plant and tho tank. iv ? cities The reason i 

They have their own nco null m which the * i ^ oniiih that as yet people have not 
htulents mill the nee they have raised on their wulisca what good and pure milk mean* 
farmsteads and other ncc lor farmers of the and what its contributions aro to national 
country aro ind. They construct their own dormi health In r1iot+ lo ua 

tones houses and other I mldinga They preraro II,, , 
an I serve their meals. They luild roads, t^ges *^**^”<^'^* demand for best quality milk 
art culverts. In fact, they do not stop at any Mine present time Says Mr Smith 
«.,« lint ™ .cco-orli.hrf I V HOT olWr iloree A, you .11 l.ow a. nj,. i,„.„o,s i. 
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Icdia haa tot attracted bnsinessmen. No capitalist, 
whether Eurcpean or Indian, has taken kindl; to it. 
althoush they have invested very large snms of 
money m other btisiness such as. sugar, cotton, coal, 
etc.. And why ? Because the Lusmessnian, when he 
begins to investigate this question, very soon finds 
that he has not sufficient protection against the 
danger of h.s coming into conflict with milfc dealers 
setling impure and unclean stuff because the public 
is not di'cnminating enough to dicide between 
them. This comodity can be so easily adulterated 
that it is very difficult to protect it from the point 
of view of purity and it is far too risky to invest 
any money in the milk business. And this brings 
into prominence the question of giving adequate 
protection to bontx fids pure milfc sellers against 
unhir competition. 

There is another reason why the mill: business 
has not yet attracted capital, and that is. the cattle- 
breeding policy or rather the want of any policy 
Now in India there are mnnmerablo head of cattle 
and if there had been any cattle breeding policy 
here, iha land would have been over-ttowing with 
milk, if not with honey. 

It IS a remarkable thing that you are paying 
for your milk which may ho pure or which may 
not l-e, 25 to 35 per cent more than what we pay 
for our milk in London, although every other 
remmodity there is considerably dearer (ban in 
Calcutta. The reasons are' -tX) w-ant of orgin- 
lution : (2) wane of public opmioD and (3) want 
of a cattle breeeding policy. The bulls that are 
Used here for covering cows aro ceoeraliy selected 
Without any reference to the uuahty of their 
inilk. Our cows and female buffaloes from the point 
cf new of milk production arc going from bad to 
worse, as we have been very careless lu the selec* 
non of what we call 'sires'. Perhaps you are aware 
ttat milk pkisses through the mate Ime of cattle 
*“d it IS simply inconceivable to improvelhe milk 
Held of our cows unless adequate attention is paid 
to the selection of stud bulls. 

Then 3Ir. Smith gives ns a little bit of 
history and a valuable suggestion • 

I do not think it will be out of place if 1 give 
fou a little bit of milk history in other ccnntnre. 
in the year 1867 the milk supply in London was 
“0 better than that of Calcutta at the present 
moment. In that year rinderpest broke out in 
Xondon and it practically destroyed the milk cows 

the city. Cut this outbreak of epidemic was 
tne making of London from the pomt of view of 
milk supply. Enterprising dealers started to produce 
milk on dairy-farming system with the result ipt 
within a very short time the people fonod that 
they had much Letter and much cheaper milk than 
what they ever bad by an act cf God ip oonne^ 
t^.with the rinderpest outbreak which had 
revolutionised the milk supply of liondou. Ibis 
system naturally spread m other ciiire Md 
practically the large cities m the world the 
^PPly of milk comes from the distncf^ from 
country-side dairy-farms where animals are nou'ea, 
ted and kept m a very sanitary conditiOB. The 

!?PPlv of milk for New York comes from 8 dis- 

^ce of about 600 miles. All i^rge cilics in 
t'trepe. the United States and the, Colonies work 
tmder the same system and an adequate supwy 
ot pure and cheap milk m Calcutta can only be 


aisnred by the adoption of the dairy-farming 
system. 

He also answers the question of the 
leasibilitf of mating arrangements for the 
milk supply of Cities from a long distance. 
Says he : 

.Now the question arises how it is possible to 
bring in milk from long distances m tropical 
countries. It may be very difficult to do this in 
India but it is not impossible. It is only a question 
of. ways and means, There can be no doubt that 
it is possible to bring in milk from a distance 
of 200 to 300 miles in a perfect condition, if it 
can be properly treated, properly conveyed, and 
sold immediately on arrival. During the war we 
used to send pasteurized milk to Bombay from 
Jubbolpore and that milk we used to sell withont 
repasteuiization. There is no donbt that with pro- 
per safeguards and with refrigerating vans m 
railways you can send milk from a distance of 300 
miles and sell it m Calcntta m a much better 
codiuon than the milk which you get m front of 
your boose through the wandering cow system. 


Future of Indian Education 

Prof. P. Sesbadri says in 27ie Fducaiional 
Ret tew. 

It the Indtau edocational system was to 
ttiscbarge its highest obligations to the country, 
the Universities bad to be developed immensely, 
so as to serve ss effective centres of higher 
education comparable to the great Universities of 
the West The mere mauguration of new Univer- 
sities was not a great achievement unless it was 
accompanied by the coming in of more efficient 
educalional conditions .better libraries, more high 
class laboiator es, a supenor and leisured staff, in 
fact everything rODducive to higher standards 
of education The Universities all over India were 
senously handicapped by want of funds and found 
It very hard to embark on new lines of research 
and development. Lord Lytton’s Committee on 
Indian Students in Great Britain had cecommended 
that the Indian educational system should be made 
'self-contained' so as to eliminate the need for 
students to go to Universities in the West. Not 
much progress had been achieved in the direction. 
A fictitious value continued to be attached to 
foreign degrees, merely as foreign degrees, by the 
Government as well as the public, and Indian 
Universities continued to be treated as belonging 
necessarily fo an inferior • type A wave of 
indignation was passing through the country about 
the racial discrimination of people m Edmburgh 
against the colony of Indian students. The proper 
solution however of the question seemed to him 
to be that Indians should not wait at the gates 
of British Universities, begging to be taken in and 
treated withont ary marks of inferiority, but mate 
their own Universities high-class centres of 
education and eliminate the exodus altogether, 
except in very special cases- As no political 
progress was possible so long as Indians hung to 
the coat-tails of foreigners and looked for wisdom 
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and guidance from England no educational progress the above subject to th® 

•was possible so long as the Indian Universities number of Jus journal He puts the wnoie 
■were not allowed to crow to their full stature and nnpclion in a nut-shell before proceeding to 
their best product;, -were treated as neces^nly . «, .. Swami 

infenor to tho'e whose only distinction somebmes answer it bays me a am 


seemed to be that they cmmanded enough money 
to have a ioTeign education 


A Public School for India 


To our mind all the different problems of Indian 
■women are r^ooible to two iuadaoieti^l nrohlems 
a) What should be her attitude towards Rbysi<ai 
and intellectual life ’ That is to say. should these 
be circumscribed within the domestic limits 
present or should she come out of this liraitm 

Prof Seshadri oonlmmog his disconrse “eSooSo a.d 

ID the same journal criticises the idea ol poi,ticai? (g) What will be her attitude tpwaras 
establishing a ‘Select” Public School in inamage-» Jlust all women marry? And tho^ 
India He says who would marry what would be the signincanw 

« . .« u 1 1 .» .u of their marriage % on ’ Does it require chants 

A scheme had recently ,been laan^ed with a ,j 3 p^ggent onesidedness and inexorability 

fioumh of trumpete for the fedabliahment ot a what is the ultimate value of Sabdliarmo’ 1| 
Public School in India one of whose great jp an unquestioning service ana 

attractms was announced to be the coming of allegiance to the husband without the expectation 
three Enshshmen^ for tnunms the institution ' return i? Or would it be mere co-partner 

1 confess the idea left me some-what cold inyolviiig mutual righ’s and duties such as 

Its expensiveneas made it unsuitable for a poor manned life in the West is tendmg to be ? The^e 

*be two fundamental question^ All other pro- 
into a school for the chudren oi anatocrats u i.,,. ^pt.-ula 

would do no good to them to be brought up in Wem are but details 

such an atmosphere of s^regatiou and they were The Swami then points out how radical 
sure to develop vanity and snobbishness which feminism has its limits in the heart of the 


those who had absolute faith in the rubhc School • i...» l I i «i..» ...ii 

system of education he would commend the ® while, but her awakening intelleot will 


recent book of Prof Bertrand Russell on Education 
where he had many lUumiaatinp paragraphs on 
the subject At one time it trained hardy people 
who played an active part in the expansion and 
Rovemment ot the empire dominatiug over those 
whom they had conquered but it was fntile to 
foster that spirit in the New Age The idea of 
such aiistocratio esclasweness "was entirely opposed 
to the best Indian traditions m accordance with 
which the scions of princely families in ancient 
days went to the hermitattea or ascetics for 
education with the poorest Bralimachans One of 
the most cherished lecollec'sons of 8n Krishna 
who belonged to the royal bouse of Dwarha was 
it will be remembered his companionship with 


■urely drarv her back towards the normal oi 
womanly bliss 


Selections from Stn-Hbarma 

The Sifi'DIiarma, the official organ of 
the Women’s lodiau Association, publishes * 
the folloiTing three notes 

The Aeolitiov op the Devadasi 
The wave of interest m Devadasi abolition is 


the poor Brahmin child Sudama at school aud remarkable m South Jndia The gripping of the 
let ns not lose the beautiful idea of equality ^biect by the only lady 'Member of the Legislative 


underlying ' such companionship The goddess Councils in British India seems to have caught 
Saraswati made no distinction m her temple public imagination If Dr Muthulakshtni 

between the high and the low and an institnUou Aromal M L C can abolish the custom of 
vrluch in effect, would cater only to those who dwicating girls to temples she will be splendidly 
paid inordinately high fees and considered it a allowing m the footstep* of herleader Ram Mohan 
matter of great pride to «it at the feet of Fnropeans rtoy who w,ts able to abolish the custom of 

who were fresh from England’ can neither react ^ burning on the funeral pyre 

beneficially on the present edurational system husband These customs of the sacrifice 

nor rouse the imagmation of Indians Any woman to man are not sanctioned in the Vedas 
available money jn tha country had better be ancient religious books Fortunately thev 

spent on the strengthening of the existing high fl®. prevalent equally all over India. Tlie 

schools and let no Indian gcntlemaa however Untisa Uovernraent was humane enough and 

high placed consider it beneath his dignity that of®''® ®uough to mate the pnctico of 5 u«ee lUegal 


his son should mb shoulders with the b^s of an India have no Devadasi costom 


S^gax wmeh Mysore is pre-eminent hat its 
reliooas Hindu Maharajah has done the British 
Wvemment need not hesitate to do An end must 
^nctiSed vice The Government must 
tr for Religions 

Swaim Asbokananda. editor, Prabuildha to for compensating 

Uhnnifa contributes a thoughtful articlo on fS® «oo«'>on 


Phthie of Indian Women ■ 


for starting School and Ilomes for the young {.irls 
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and vomen ^ho are its victims. Large meetings 
m the lladras Presidency are calling for the ending 
of immoral trafEe in women and children, both as 
commercialised vice in the ordinary brothels of 
aties and under the excuse of religious custom 
irith the dancing girls of the temple. The Age 
of Consent agitation, the Devadasi BiU of which 
Dr. Muthulakshmi Ammal has given notice, and 
tae Bill for the Suppression of Immoral Tr^c 
are three facets of one evil. They all arise from 
the fallacy that there can be one standard of 
morality for men and another for women. Nothing 
short of a. single standard of morality should be 
the prmciple of- all our work in these sex 
tiuesdoiis. 

Follow Dp. Other PRovn<cES 
The example of the women of Madras is worthy 
01 being followed by the women of other Provinces 
^0. At the beginning of the antnmn season a 
wp women’s meeting was called m Madras 
Mfler the auspices of combined Women’s Associa- 
tions. and Resolutions were passed stating what 
reforms women wanted in the Presidency concein- 
log Health, Social Reform. Ednoauonal Reform, 
m tabonr conditions. Various groups of the 
"tnaea who organised this meeting have been 
v&mag on each of the authorities m charge of 
V. such as the Surgeon-Osneral the 

Minister who aas the portfolio of Education 
^ the Minister of Health, and valuable interchan- 
Of ideas and information were the result 

Snt SlVKlRiS NaIB A5D Tire Women’s iloxEMEVT 
There is no country in the world where women 


have so many rights and in which they can be so 
free as in ilalabar, the strip of country on the 
West Cc^t of South India It still remains. a 
Hatriarehate. The law of inheritance is all in 
women’s favour; the woman chooses the husband, 
she can divorce him at will and marry agam. 
There 13 no child marriage in that country, nor 

K Tah. and the percentage of education is the 
est in India, as also is the general physique. 
It IS notable that it is from this country that two 
of the best champions of the women s cause in 
India have come, namely, the Hon. Sir Sankaraa 
Nair and Dawan Bahadur M. Knshnau Nair. The 
latter piloted the Resolutions in the Madras Legis- 
lative Council which gave the vote and the ngnt 
(0 sit m the Coumil to Madras women. The 
former been advocating the equality of women 
and men all his life, but recently has excelled 
himself in ^vaucing the cause of the progress of 
women hv his address at the Convocation of the 
Indian Women’s University and a speech at a 
public meeting m Madras advocating economic 
independence for women through jnst inheritance 
laws and educational facilities, and supportmg Dr. 
Mnthulakshmi Ammal’s Bill to end the Devadasi 
system, and urging to bnng about a single stand- 
ard of sex morality. • » » • 

* ■ • Sin Dharma does a 

creditable share m acting as a broadcasting medium 
for news about the women s movement in India to 
other couotnes as it has Exchanges with almost 
all important femmist papers in English and 
French Thus are the bonds of international 
bisterhood forg»i. fmt we do need funds is India 
for a big Publicity Organisation. 
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Murder or Punishment I 

.Tbe Sacco-Tanzetti Case, protracted over 
dreary seven years of slow torture for the 
men and ending in their eiecfro- 
dtiOD, has something of the mediaeval 
etigeance of the Law about it It rouses 
our heart, half-forgotten auJ dreadful raemo- 
z days when condemned men saw the 
ot flush of the rising sun on some fatal 
parsing fifteen or twenty 
' »-> k *'miiderground dungeon, preliminary 
ted ^*dd, packed and weighted in a sack 
I over from a precipice into the 
Bni-a I surging waves a hundred or 

V,„_ below. Whether S-sceo and 

. etti were gnilty or not matters little ; 
to .nff ““ deny that thev were made 
trial '^orse tortnres, thbongb their fair” 
tnan befall the average low-down 


bnraan-beast who murders a lonely widow 
ID her bed iu order to get away with her 
slender savings. The Literary Digest gives 
the place of honour to a discussion of this 
ca«o in their issue of September 3. We are 
told in the opening words of the discuasion : 


A\itb the execution of Mcola Sacco and Barto- 
lomeo Vanzetti nevi-spaper discussion of tlie case 
did not cease, but the angle of approach changed 
Instead of arguing about repneves and motions 
and pardons, instead of debating how the men’s 
lives could be saved, or whether they ought to 
be saved, editors t«gan to talk about the perma- 
nent lessons to be drawn from a criminal case 
whK* has attracted more world-wide interest 
than anting of the kind since the famous 
Drmps affair, ^lievers m the innocence of the 
two Italians who were eiecated on Auirast "^3 
fifst apprehended 
and after the exhaustion of every legal means 
of .review and delay, mrn to consider how such 
things mav be avoided m the future. Tnose 
thoronghly convinced that Sacco and Vanzeta 
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open the eyes of the those Indian Moslems 
who still think of Turkey as a stronghold 
«f Islam and of Kemal Pasha as a probable 
ally of Mr. Mahammad Ali : 


In the Petit Parisien a special correspondent 
at Ansora quotes the Turkish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Twefik Roushdi Bey, as giving the follow^' 
tosjntimations of Turkish policy; 

All tins talk about the union of the Asiatic 
peoples is pure imagination. \Ve have nothing 
to gim from it \\’hat have we in common 
with the Asiatic peonies? Religion? Bat we 
have abandoned it ^V6 are not Moslems. 'We 
are Turks. The language? There are no less 
than forty-sis languages among the Asiatic races 
In Europe we consider as brothers the Unnganans 
MU the Finns. Ties of friendshin’ The Persians 
have always been against us Our history shows 
that for years we had a series of wars with Persia, 
The other Asiatic races ’ They are too far away. 
In case of trouble what could the inhabitants of 
Afmistia, or of India, or of China do, to help 
ns ’ For all these reasons, we are in favor of a 
Tctnrn to Eoiope.” 

Greek newspapers which follow Turkey’s policy 
Rther closely notice considerable actmtv on the 
part of Ansrora to brmg about alliances with Italy, 
or Jogoslavia, or even Bulgaria Rumors of an 
lOiuan albance with Turke.v are too vague and too 
loaetinite.and so may be dismissed for the present 
IP the opiuiou of the Athens Ainpros, but it aita- 
particular Importance to the possibility of a 
iureish-Jttgoalav alliance. "A ooraiuon enemy 
reings about the closest fneudships." say? the 
{■"ipro*. in noting that both Turkev and Jogoslavia 
htre teceotly agreed that Fascist Italy constitutes 
me tnost serious danger to Jugoslav Interests m 
me Adnatic and to Turkish interests in Asia Minor 
«d « adds : 

For Turkey a rapprochement with Jugoslavu 
*onld be more than useful. Altho the possibihty 
ot a Jugoslav participation in a war mvolvinc Italy 
Turkey would be rather remote. Turkey 
w(^lj expect to profit by concluding an alliance 
^th a Balkan Slate, because by that fact she 
would emerge from her present isolation and 
m^entally add her weight to the French-Jugoslav 
Fjoup. which today opposes Anglo-Itahan policy 
ui me ilediteiranean.” 


A Great Inventor’s Belief 
la the same jonrnal we find the following . 
that his Belie! in a Creator is justified 
inioir® of science, Michael Pupin. noted 
‘ profes-ior at Columbia Universi^. 

in the August Scnbner’i Afajaiine ft® 

f, ^j‘ooofhisrel!gioas thought since he secnrtd his 
“ntemployment in a factory in Xew kork fifty-two 

.. mught mo that the Ere under the 
louer supplies the driving power to every machine 

g, ,me factory,” ho writes. ‘To an nntntored 

ipimigrant who had never seen sneh 
Tillage that was^ awe-in^nng 
torsT,!!?*®- it thrilled me. ^It stin^ my 
a fiL®* my imagination, and I almost became 
‘^worsiuper?’ Dr. I’apm then points cut other 


facts which he discovered during the following 
half-centnry, and sums up his philosophy in these 
words : 

~The smooth and steady motion of the piston 
in the boiler-room, assisting the trained hand of 
man in (he factory ; the roaring furnace flames in 
the foundry announcing the birth of beautiful 
castings : the radiating chaos of our central star, 
the snn. sustaining the ceaseless terrestrial cycles 
of co-ordinated energy movement ; the messages 
transmitted to man by the galaxy of stars, pro- 
claiming the lavish expenditure of their inexhaus- 
tible store of energy as a preparation for liigher 
forms of creation . all of them tell the same joyous 
story which Tyudall first told me fifty years ago. 
the story of transformation of the primordial chaos 
mto a cosmos, a universe of beantiful law and 
order. This is also the story of the universe of 
organic life. The truth which this storj’ reveals 
was recognized intuitively by man since the very 
beginning of civilization and. guided by the power 
of his creative soul, he began to dream of a social 
cosmos which makes life worth living. The awaken- 
iog from this beautiful dream is the birth of 
Church and State , guided by the love of God and 
of fellow man these social c£>-ordinators will 
certainly give ns a social cosmos, the realization 
of the highest aspiration of the hnman soul. 

"From this point of view science, religion, and 
(he fine arts, as expressions of the inteJIeetnal, 
spmtuaL and aesthetic co-ordination of the creative 
power of the human soul, are three inseparable 
parts of a single science, the Science of Creative 
Co-ordination ” 


U S America's Interest in Litin-Americx 


The Current History of September is the 
Latin America Number. The ri.S.A. Is 
finding it iocreaslngly diffinnlt to get round 
and exploits with ease the Latin American 
lands. Every effort, lawful and otherwise 
is made to keep Latin American countries 
well in hand , but the 70,000,000 of 
these hot-blooded republics are becoming 
more and more of a handful to the C. S. A. 
Inorder to understand the real situation we 
should know (be true nature of the D. S. A ’s 
interest in Latin America. The Current 
History tells us • 


On Dec. 31, 1925, the Department of Commerce 
estimated tbat the total investments of the United 
States la liitin America amounted to 81.240000 
000. Of this amount. 8910,000.000 was m Govern- 
ment-caaranted obligations and 83 330000000 in 
mdastnal and other _pnTate secnnties. Durin'- 
19*6, about 81,000000,000 additional foreign in- 
vestments were bought by United States citizens, 
and of this ataount 8354 9S9, TOO went to liibn 
America. About .870.000.000 of the 1926 invest- 
ments went to private industrial and commerciM 
corporations. The remainder was borrowed by 
national Governments. . States or Jlnnicipalities. 
and was largely destined for the construction 
of railways, highways or' other public works. A 
more recent estimate by the Department of Com- 
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merce (June 30 19'’?) rhced our Latin Imencin 
iDvestmenta at ^ISOOOOOOOO 


Is Lynching Dying Oat ’ 

The following paragraphs taken from 
The World Tomorrou point out how there 
18 some chance that the American sport of 
Lynching will go out of fashion in tho near 
future 

According to tho records compiled at Toskeceo 
Institute m the Department of Records and 
Research in the first sit months of 19^7 there 
were 9 lynchings This number is the samo as for 
the first 811 months of the years 1925 and 1926 
it IS 4 more than tho number 6 for tho first an 
months of 19'’4 G less than the number 15 for 
the first SIX months of 1923 21 less than the 
number 30 for the first six months of 19^ and 
27 less than the number 36 for the first six 
months of lO'^l All of the persons hnehed were 
Negroes The offenses charged were murder 4 
attempted murder 2 rape 1 improper conduct 
1 charcQ not reported 1 The states in which 
lynchiDcs occurred and the number in each state 
are Arkansas 2 louisiana 1 Mississippi 4 
Missouri 1 Texas 1 

The National Association for the Adraacernent 
of Colored People announces that there is a 
steadily growing expression of sentiment lo the 
South that tends to make lynching a disrepotable 
sport More end more the lotlaentuil agencies of 
the white South are putting the stamp of their 
disupproral on lynching and mob violonce This 
fact can be contrasted with 20 years ago before 
the Association began its propaganda and expose 
of Ivnching At that time editors preachers 
politicians and even government officials either 
condoned or justified lynching The Association 
now has in its possession evidence that most 
Southern editors oi the larger newspapers as well 
as government officials a fe v poht ciaos and 
some preachers are openly opposing lynching 


The Vienna Riots 

The recent riots at Vienna were nn 
paralleled in their fnry and passion The 
Aeit Bepublic In a special article throws 
considerable light on the unseen social forces 
that caused the riots We are first told 

On July 14 19'’7 while Fans was galy cele 
brat ng the one hundred and thirtv c ghtS anniver 
sary of th'* storm ng of tlie Bastille tens of 
thousands of workingmen grimly attacked the 
Mn «try of Jistice m Vienna sett ng fire to the 
build ng in which it was housed For three days 
the cap tal of the Austrian republic was swept bv 
riots Police quarters were wrecked scores were 
killed in street clashe'’ hnndreds were wounded 
A general strike paralyzed the entire 1 fo of 
Dannbian state. 

Tho immediate cause of the sudden and fierce 
outbreak of mass violence m Vienna was tb© acquit 


tal m court of three Austrian 1 iscists who are gen 
crsllj lelievcd to bo t,iiilt> of tlio assassination of 
n Kep il Itcan giunl and his child several months 
ago This scrilict was one of n long scries of 
aimilar judgments prnuounced is the courts of re- 
Jatlcaa Aiistm by Pm German Nationalist and 
Rojalist judges who still retain their old offices in 
spite of the Revolution of 1918 Tho extnonliaary 
Tchcmenco of the popular protest however, amply 
indicates the existen o of deeply smouldering fires' 
of narcst m the hearts of tho usually complacent 
and pacific people of Austm The assault on the 
Ministry of Justice is but symptomatic of the state 
of smouldering revolt into which the Austaon 
masses have been driven by the stabilizers of 
present day Europe 


Tlio reasons why the masses rose m 
revolt are explained as originating in the 
present anomalous structure of Austrian 
economy We learn 


If the defunct ^nstro-IIunganan Empire was a 
political and cultural absurdity tie new Austrian 
Kepublic IS an economic absurdity The old empire 
waa a crazy nmlt of divergent national group* 
neia t^ether ly cohesive eeonomic factors making 
unity and prosperity The new state 
reduced to one-eigluh or its area and population 
>^8 body mtracnlonsfe 
hSSi ^ caacial oxygen administer 

<^usp|^ of the League of Nations . 

C50CI0UO people was the 
‘lismembered empire oj 
Hungary coal and 
il^m C^echo-slovakl^ and sent 

coods Economically 
uSSn “ih, a customs 

tL States. 

®in Gormaia however was an 
TOnS«?V?( politics It was 

Little Entente m view as a 
m h.a!anca of power for h ranee 

Mtq . disregarded the vital inter 

population It resulted in a mons 
1®^ arbitrary tariff barriers which 
economic arteries develop^ 
exMMnn of , industrial and coigmercial 

ofKSt LfSI'Ulirfo *3*2%^ 

additional 
anomalous state m 

E.T tordLTaad'toTaco "pSta 


m poSs 

the^'wo^ ^n''^proporUQ'°to'^^ Socialist party . 
«cent elections field thrpp ^ .population In tl 
».S polled ,P .eifeooTtJJ'^tlG 
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nearly 43 percent of the total national Tole, an 
increase of 225.000 as compared with 1D23. In 
Vieona alone, with a population of 2,000,0 lO, the 
Socialists polled 091,000 votes, more than C2 per- 
cent of the entire city vote. At the same time, the 
Commiiaists polled only 13,000 votes in all of 
Au^tna, which was half of their strength to 192J. 

The Communists in Austria, therefore, form 
less than 1 percent of the Socialist rank and file. 

Not Bolshevists, but, nevertheless, bad 
workmen for greedy capitalists to exploit 
The Austrian Socialists, are not only a menace 
io Aosfrian capitalism, bat they provide io 
their_ nnited numbers a solid opposition to 
reactionaries in the surrounding countries 
also. For. 

There is no danger of a Commnnist conp in 
Aostra, but there is “danger” that the Socialists, 
by their constructive achievements, will nliimately 
take over the Republic not only politically but 
economtcaJly and fioeiaJly It ta Aostnan Social- 
Ma which stands in the war of all pulsehtils by 
its championship of a Balkan federation and by its 
^iPompashmeots in the field of social reform id 
\ienjj%, which It controls. 

And they are not bad Socialists either in 
J'jy^ay. although they mean some aroooot of 
oiscorafiture to capitalists We are informed 
, TlTiere is there another city in the Old World 
iT^hich, In the coarse of the last five years. 
oTO^homes have been built for tho workingman? 
set this IS the record of the Sociahst administrs* 
uoa of Vienna The child welfare work conducted 
By the Socialist mnnicipihty is unecioalled any* 
»h»fe la Europe. The fntant moruhty^has been 
fwaced from IG percent before the War to 8 
percent by tho "Red” tmardians. Tnbercolosis. so 
P^Jaient under the Empire, has dropped consider* 

Bat it was the taxation policy of the Socialist 
mnaicipality that aroused the fierce opposition of 
tfle reactionary gioups In Vieoua. 791 capitalists 
are paymg annually to the city a combined tax 
fo ‘he total contributed by the other 
tax-payers who form the balance of the 
pPa'ation. hn’t this rank Bolshevism ? But it ts 
tMlshevi^m of a new kind. It makes a potent 
•BPeal to the worlicgmau as well as to tho midtSle 
u«s. It makes life bearable in a colossal iDdnstnal 
^lywith a pitifully small hmte'land In a word. 

soaf sort of so /storaa} ei/iulibnam in a 
Q^|J^^«ternally suspended by the arbiters of SL 

The reactionaries in and outside Anstria, 
‘herefore, do not cherish any gentle feelings 
toivardsthese radicals So that: 

. IWpless in tho face of the deeply-rooted Social- 
tfi ‘he reaetionanes have had but one reply 

namely, violence. Entrenched m the 
wnrt^‘5''. ‘he old imperial bnreancracy has beM 
>0 hand wiih the lascist terrortste, 
‘he bloody hands of the asi-isams of the 
«««aer3 of the Republic. The notera m Aicdm 
tellipi,,^®* the aecrressorg. They merely rtiucK a 
‘=“«ig connter-blow. Tho intensity of their out- 


burst only testifies to the fundamental mass craving 
for mstice. The storming of the Ministry of Justice 
in Vienna was prompted by tho same popular 
passion that mused the storming of tho Bastille 
IQ Taris Whatever may have become of Eouality 
and Fraternity since the French Revolution. Justice 
BtiU remains the untarnished standard of any 
civilized and humanitarian system of government 
If the Austrian masses have given vent to their 
pufraged feelings in such a revolutionary fashion, 
it IS perhaps partly due to tho failure of tlieir 
leidersto replace the retrograde judiciary with a 
new code and apparatus of justice. At the same 
time, the action of the masses serves as an ominous 
warning to the agents of fTorthy, Ludendorir and 
Mussolini that Socialist Austria will no longer 
brook their plots and murders, and will not stop at 
taking over the helm of the state should they 
persist m their policies of special privilege and 
their intrigues m the dark field of Balkan politics. 


Americans use Torture on Accused Persons 
learn from fhe Ecpuhlie 
A Short time ago. a man named Ludadg Lee 
was arrested m New York City, charged with tho 
murder of two elderly women. Lee claims that 
extraordinary methods were used by the police to 
force a confession from him. lie was. he says, 
beaten until two ribs were broken and his body 
was "a mass of huge bruises ” Some of his hair 
was pulled out ; bis legs and arms wsro twisted 
causiog excruciating torture ; he was kept without 
sleep, and almost constantly questioned, for the 
better part of four days and nights. IIis attorney, 
believing not unnaturally that this sort of brutality, 
if proved, would be an important element m hia 
trial when it takes place next October, has sought 
to have Lee examined in bis cell by a physician, 
and photographs taken of his braises (which, 
obviously, will have disappeared in the course of a 
short time) Bo‘Ji these requests the police have 
denied. The attorney sought Buocessively in three 
courts for an order, overruling the police, but in 
vain. Leo was born in Norway, and the Norwegian 
Legation finally appealed to the State Departinent, 
which. In tarn, has asked Governor Smith to look 
into tho case. We trust he will, and that his m- 
vestiganon will not end until he has found out the 
whole troth about police methods. Only a short 
timo before Lee was arrested, a Now York attorney 
declared in court that torture is habitually used 
by the New York police m the effort to extort 
ftmfessicas froio pnsOBeis There is sot another 
civilized country in the world which would tolerate 
BQch practices , and if tliey exist here, it is high 
time they were stamped out 

The police of the most civilised nation in 
tho world should not, thus, let their country 
down. 


Discovery of Rare Buddhist Transcript 
Tho British Buddhist futaislies us with 
the following information : — 

It » a wHI-known fact among Buddhist scholars 
that when lliuen Tsang returned to China after a 
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sojourn in India for fourteen vears he pureued 
the propagation of the teachings embodied in 
AUudharma kosa and Vuqana matrata, the fopner 
representing lealistic and the latter id^iistic 
Buddhism Both aro the 'norks of Vasuoandhn a 
great philosopher of the Slahayana school The 
loTmex "rras ■wnttcn \)eiore the aMt.'eiai 
ilaliayana Bnddhism so that it is a work belonging 
to the Hmayana School Nevertheless it is a work 
students of Buddhism must study before all others 
as it forms the basis of all Buddhist knowledge 
On bis return to China Hiuen Tsang translated it 
into Chinese and taught it to his disciples who 
took down notes of his lectures Two or three 
kinds of such notes are preservedm Japani Shortly 
after a scholar of the name of "ien hut wrote a 
commentary on the Abhidharma kosa The boot 
13 entitled 3a sho and consists of tiiirty votumcs 
It IS well known that during the 9th century a 
Japanese priest. Chisho brought back the book 
from China Of the tnirty volumes of the book 
twenty nine have hitherto been in wide use hut 
the last volume was unknown and it was supposed 
that it never saw light the anthor \en hui nndiog 
it too much for b'm to write a commentary on 
the last chapter on Padgala vimscaya 

In this circumstance, it is a most interesting 
fact that a transcript of this last volume was 
recently discovered among ancient books preserved 
m the Todaiji temple at Nara. It is not one that 
was importol into this couatrj by the priest 
Chisho, buti9 of a comparatively later period being 
one copied lo the I7lh century Nonetheless the 
discovery of this book is of great interest and 
caused a great sensation m the circle of Buddbist 
scholars It will be included m Dr Takakusu 6 
Taistvo edition of the Tripitasa The discoverer le 
the Rev Qiom Iloshimoto albot of the ^akushiji 
Temple That similar valuable discoveries «re 
made m Japan one after another may be taken as 
a sign ot the great leai with which Japanese 
scholars ol Buddhism ate carrying on their study 


Buddhism lo Korea and Japan 
We find the following in the same 
journal 

^ anous signs arc manifesting tlicmselvcs in 
Korea showing that Buddhism Mhich sank to 
the lowest depth of decadence and inactivity 
under oppression of the Ti Dynasty has ialcly 
l)egun to revive and be a power for good One 
of these 13 the formation of a powerful body 
some years ago of Japanese and Koroan Buddhist 
pnests and bolieicrs This organisation is called 
Chosen BuLkyo Dan (Chosen Buddhist A«so lation) 
and has its headquarters cstabhslicd in llascgavra 
cho Keijo (SeouU Among several good enterjpnses 
It carries on is tho task of J early smdm^ Korean 
St idents to Buddhist schools and colleges in Japan 
Tni3 work was started in lJ-5 when five were 
sent and eight the (oUowiag year It has been de- 
ctdod to send six this jear four to Kyoto and 
two to Tokyo All of the selected arc graduatca 
from higher common schools \\ hen these 
students I Qish their study in Japan and go ho^ 
It IS hoped that Buddhism in Korea will have fresh 
I !ood infused m it and will make further vigorons 
steps towards revival 


The same journal also informs us 
A laTo^ number of scholars and artists gathered 
in the auditorium of the Tokyo School of rms 
Arts on Apnl 11th to pay respects to the memory 
of Shotoku Taishi the first Imperial 
fa taka uss Boddtem. ISQO ycaia ago ias 
meeting which was held under the ausp^s ot 
the Assoc ation tor the Worship of Shotoku Taislii 
was attended by Prince Kuni honorary president 
of the association and Princess kum Mr baeki 
Chief Priest of the Uoryu Temple in Nara a 
temple which was built by Shotoku Taishi perfor 
med rituals and those present burned 'ncense at 
the attar raised before a wooden image of the 
prince Students of the Hinode Girls School m 
Jlegnro were present and sang a song composed 
for tlie occasion 


An Army Order of Eighty Years Ago 

The Inquirer reproduces the following 
paragraph from Us own issue of December 
6 1815 From it we learn the attitude of 
Army aothonties towards smoking tn mess 
rooms and genoTaUy in those days 
Tk J® order issued by command of the 

Duke of Wellington to the a my gymnastio eser 
cises wresBing and bostog after nxess dinners 
are dtrected to be discontinued and Bmokioff is 
ordered to be prevented The order on smoking 
s as follows The Commander m chief bw 
inforaed that the praotice ot smokins by 
ine use of pipes cigars or cheroots has become 
preralent among the officers of the army a' hich 
k '?k ® species of intoxication 

the fumes of tobacco but undoub* 
t^ly occasions drinking and tippling by those 
*be habit and he entreats officera 
commanding ^iments to r revent smoking m the 
rac83 rooms of their several regiments and m the 
^^ing apartments and to discourage the 
the officers of junior rank in their 


A Jlei lor Boddhist Eeform 

The Joiniff / 031 publishes an impassiuned 
'>>'> '">'W oi Bnddhism 
iliidilhism his mwy defects no are told and 
no are quotiai; from llie test ot the atltclo 

mnsii ”” ™PP»sed ‘p 

KrSmtJi?' imaasV"’ ““‘i '™“ps defect m 

ten tinlhant cultnrnt Jml exception of a 
are aoQuesiionih energetic men thOj 

and pa^ivo suj erstitious. 

The nP.i ^bc earth 

“ o^ooMlr barf a5i'‘SLrS"JC to '‘Sieil 



FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


■sholly foreisa to the teachms of the Baddha and 
are more or less obnoxious to the modem mind- 
Such are the doctrines of heaven and hell, fature 
punishments and rewards, nhieh aro amte alien 
to pnmitive Buddhism and are to the advanced 
scientific thinters mere outgrowth of superstition, 
animism, and fear. The Buddhist priests isnoranlly 
preach such absurdities aud regard them as a part 
of their religion. About the real Buddhism they 
know practically nothing. 

The second great defect in present-day Buddhism 
is monasticism. This has been one of its great 
curses and a source of weakness. It a as one of 
the most important causes of its dieappearanee 
from the land of its birth. Monasticism 
a great evil from which human society has aufiered. 
It draws away men and women, often of keen in- 
leligence, from active life, deprives society of 
their services and thus seriously hinders its 
progress and development. It breeds a class of 
parasites which subsists on the produce of others 
ud leads to corruption in morals ^d decency. 
Soch has been the case with Chnsiian 
Muhammedan, Ilmdti. and Buddhist monasticism 
la Protestant Christian countries it is now almo^ 
abolished and the monks and bum arc depnvea 
M their rights and privileges But m Catholic 
Chnstian countries it still persists ana is an 
eaormona ol«facle in the path of thcit progress 
Turkey- has swept the whole monkish system Md 
fcy a single stroke of the pen has abolished the 
detiish orders. But the Duddhists have yet 
shown no signs of doing away with this evil mO 
aa roice of protest is raised against it In poet 
monks and nuns are said to be two-thirosoi tne 
population : immorality and corruption is me 
among them. In China. Burma, and in all the 
ciiQuhist countries their number is eonsiaewie 
and they are proving to be a great econm'c burden 
®Ji, 80016*7. Slonasticism must be abolishw ii 
Buddhism has to hold its own o.'aiost the on- 
slaughts of industrial civilization. 

„ The third serious evil, winch is prevalent in 
Buidiusm and calls for radical reform is idola^. 
it IS a shame that m all the Buddhist countries 
images of Buddha are worshipped and idols are 
placed in Buddhist temples, which receive the 
homage of believers. Buddha never , wished that 
ms followers should deifv him ai)d.^<^PIP“j^ 
^me. I. of course, do not mean that Buddhism 
“f more idniatrous than the followers of otbCT 
jvlcions. Mohammedans low before the 
pf Mohammand and their saints, the Chnsli-ins have 
iheir idols of Mary, and the Hindns worship 
onmeroiH images pcrsonifving One 
Being. Even the worship of God to the Bnddhi^ 

PJitis to the ^\estern freethinkers is a mere 

^iatry. for to them God is an outgrowth of 
faimisra. snperstiUon, and fear. God. accordi^ »o 
them, has no absolute existence whatevfr 
a mere psychological illusion. Only the 
p man has invented a divine Creator. >o tn^ 
0^1 him can be found in the re.alm of 
^0 reveUlion of senses and science revels hK 
wis.eace. Aceorfmg to this view Buddhi^s ^ 
“f less idolatrous ttmn the memlwrs of 
«binoni They worship Buddha, who «n«^*” 
»bole hfo to the service of humanity aMtn 
5~?,.>^’ion.aiistic investigation of truth, vese^ 
®^md from the trammels of error and Rmlt. 


and prodaimed the most advanced system of ethics, 
which the world has ever seen. 

This idolatnj is thns not akin to the 
idolatry which finds God or the creator or 
dispenser of human sorrows and joys in an 
image. Even great thinkers have bow.ed 
down to the Buddha e. g : 

Philosophers and poets like Schopenhauer and 
Kintel worshipped at his shrine. The former went 
so far in hi3 devotion to the Prince-Philosopher 
that he kept his big statue on the table and looked 
at It with idmost superstitious reverence. 

Even then one cannot support this attitude. 
We are reminded: 

As idolatry is essentially nn-Buddhistic and is 
looked down upon by advanced thinkers it .m^t 
l>e abolished and Buddiiism must bo extricated 
from its corrupting influence. 

Then we are told • 

The fourth great and the most dangerous defect 
of Buddhism IS iU ahimsaism- This fatal and 
demonizing doctrine has emasculated the Indian 
people and has reduced them to the .Present 
mndition of servitude and slavery. Though there 
were other causes which made India a prey to 
foreign invaders, it was this mischievous cult of 
Don-killing wh ch contnbuted most to her downtall. 
It dciided ihe military virtues and undermined 
the hating spirit of the Indian people. 

We are also asked to reconsider the value 
of Ahmsa in the light of the following : 

What would have happened had Japan practised 
ahimsa in her dealmgs with the Western Powers ? 
bbe would certainly have lost her independence 
and could not have occupied the proud position 
ID the connciis of the nalions which she is enjoymg 
today, ft was sword that brought the haughty 
Czar to his reason and checked, the tide of 
European imperialism. It is physical force that 
counts roost m international politics. There .is 
nothing in this world but centres of force m 
constant evolution, in unceasing action and reaction 
on each other. The will to power, to .ever 
increasing power, and to subject to its dominion 
an ever increasing energy, is the fundamental fact 
of the life of the universe The doctrine of ahimsa 
IS wholly opposed to the teachmg of the theory 
of evolution. 


What China can be Industrially ? 

The following quotations are from the 
OanaJonmal 

. Pnder the title "To-day and To-morrow” Uenrv 
Ford has written a book which it would be well 
lor every commercial man. manufacturer, employer 
of labour, politician and diplomat native or foreign 
in China to read. It tells of the founding and 
development of what is ono of the world’s greatest 
nidividnal busino's. the maunfactnnns of the 
’Fori” car. It does much more than this. It 
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A Group of Bengali and Other Yolunteer ladies 
money for^Gmarat Flood Relief 
Fund at the Football Qronnds (Bomba?) 
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fnrffew principles upon which this immense 
and built up and 
lessons of those pnnciplea to e\erv 
in^ioH.I!i 9“'’ present soaal and 

*” '‘'® fitare ot the human 
IS so sane and logical 

ha-nSSf.,"? from wishmS 

of indistnal norld nere reduced to the 
mdmtSll.f™ f "* , "'“hfaetanno plant He hits 
to the Slw.!,? ‘If 'S™" P'Ofit'duecarae level 
SmSIt ”tn r™i >"hf' , '“al sistem amoiiotlDp 
mav he* .nm»“h Pt'h'iPlea he enunciates 

t?5 1,1?;/ mecimnml and human emnmau The 
waste L 1 ,™ i"?”"'* the elimination of all 
Stalhsh?,/? el . “•aterial and in the 

esiaiiisnuent of a high minimum T7aeo Semwa i« 
rendered the public by the return ot Sts 

S' 1 HI -ravSj 

purchaser reads like a fairy 

9..?;p«a^^=d,urJk^3 

g^Aa!HSvi;&l 


for (he manufacture of fabrics can Ite crown m the 
country 

only thine that stands in the waj of an 
'P every direction in Clma 
iMt might make even the iord’ car inlastry 
’’^4 government and its concomi 
al^**Ti'“*®™** .®*rife civil war unjust taxation 
people *® physical degradation of the 

IQ ‘® needed and lots of it There 

*1^® world waiting to be pat 
th« ^ 1 ^ 9 ^ore it can be made available for 

tne industrial development of China peace must 
covernment just taxation and the 
^tegimrding of the investor’s interesst hether 
rh/n»S^ ^ 0^ tbe present 

China remains to be seen 
hiH. cap bPt It will call fora 

De^n 9 ?^iniflf.o^f^ ®°.u * ^‘••‘Dgness to sacrifice 
tor^no^’PK'u®*® P'*'’‘^hose m high places 

country 'and the people that is 
ndera irf^riPPn”^^ world to dav If the 

S tho,ewho have the reins 

‘hey can stop 

on^ a set the country 

world haa^^novvi \P^“stnal prosperity such as the 

Indl’’® r?*!”® ™ h'ffh'fy fhOO of 

msoLon °l hi"® '’r® “ “'■'1 

OM S *°i ® 1 m the that 

evDloiki ®;® °'’® “ff industrial 

the ®®^ il ."® Piusress industrially 

three enari ®'® 1 "® f®uuld have to yield 

mmt h> ih ® ?® “f ”“u uchieve 

cauHa/ I'f® fu'os of our 

P egislation taxation and education 


fn. aJj® Anglo Russian Strufferle 
The Modem TKorMsays 


KS'“ ■» aar a'?1,i;„& 

Tn fllivn-1 !>« a. . , . 


mi?''"c?;-'‘Srth"e*'s?„;®'SSSf'^^ rta 

as lord had to deal with AU the 

are in the country Itself there ig ^ 

of industrious intelligent latKiur and ^ ^‘’Pndance 

tnying putlic industrially Chmala vim, 

Tee latest and most m to date methM? *«n;'tory 
used m the statting of Mr^indnlt^v® be 

15 practicality no obsolete but^exnens\^ since there 
toecnip Coal iron silica and 
abundant and well-distnbuted Ly«ytSlie^® ' 


the^^IiCThivorons^ and s^ggle between 
for nearly half a Sr .p^^'^orous dinosaurs raged 
Jam? ^ough for J-ears Earth was not 

dinc^arspfssed from toeSI carnivorous 

the two^re^t swml^avlrf enough for 

ism and communism Pn°i® Demg-capifal 

mined to jointlm^„p ‘® obviously deter 

as may be Hone fn^ promptly 

“"w? a”i?'®?“F diSuiE *‘"® 

there are maoy p‘ 

world may all too indications that the 

jn a waFresaHm?^froTrn^.“i^ 
tion to save her em^niro ® gnm determma- 

uci empire. Jet the pnee be what it 
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cccision to eitol tho ptirdab system as 
enjoined by tho Qoran. Tho i’en'eicsays . 

'\i’e remember to have read, some time aeo 
Ihe remark of a man that he wonld retire into 
the desert as a hermit if women’s stirta became 
one incn shorter. Now we learn from the "Daily 
ilxprees" that lime Tanya CoKdarofT tried to 
commit suicide in Venice bocanse hujje admirios 
crowds /olfowed her in the streets. She is too 
beantitnlto live. 

.bucli incidents, however small and rare they 
tnisht be, are no doubt very significant. Every- 
thing that happens in the world does not find its 
jray to the Press So we cannot say how mneh 
the human heart suffers for the violation of the 
principles of Islam. Islam says women should 
not disp'ay their bodies and ornaments except 
what cannot be helped, and that they should cover 
op their necks, heads and faces Ifen and women, 
awroding to the Holy (.'uran. should cast down 
their eyes This will be a source of ereat puniy 
for them. Most of the social evils will disappear 
if people act upon Islam. 

Comments are hardly necessary on the 
above words of Islamic wisdom 


Work Done by Japanese Red-Cross 


The Japan Zlagaiim gives the following 
jornniary of work done by the Japanese 
Red-Cross in the year 192C. 


Hospitals of the Japan Red Cross Soclet.v. in- 
ciuciing the two newly established last year. 
puDiber Uenty-threc, with 4325 beds. ^7 more 
onneg the precedins year. The actual nom- 
t>er of patients treated in all these hospitals was 


17.2S9 in-ratienfs. tho aggregato nomber of which 
was 1.196345: and 1.220.496 out-patients tho 
aggr^ate number of which was 3,511.035, last 
year. Of these, less than 10 per cent . of the in- 
patients were treated free while more than 10 per 
cent, of the out-patienta were free. Compared 
with T«tients treated m 1925. there was in increase 
of 9A758 in-patients and 543,133 out-patients’ in 
aggregate number. 

Eight refief-houscs fa Manchuria treated last 
year l9i^ in-patients. their aggregate being 3,3JS, 
and 13.^60 out-patients, the aggregate of which 
wa.s 65,229 To these are to I e added 83.259 
patients treated at subrelief-houses and 73,701 
treated by circuit relief corps. There were .526 
cases of flood, fires and other calamities, for which 
extraordiuary contingents were despatched by the 
Society, the number of patients being 10 69G 

In tho work of preventing and stamping out 
tahenmfosis. 1,557 p 2 t:ents were taken to, while 
9 3t>0 out-patienh. were treated. There were 2.059 
iD-paticnts and 582S out-patients of pregnant and 
ij ing-m women 

Mention should be made of the distribntion of 
relief-boxes, the installation of dicinfectingi stations, 
and the work ot children’s hygiene consultation 
offices, sea-side schools, surse-trainisg schools and 
special courses in nursing, all of which have mode 
contnbutioQ the relief undertaking of Japan. 

The Japan Red Gross Society rendered crest 
service in the relief of Chinese wounded and sick 
last year In the autumn of 1025 a revolt broke 
out m SliantiDg Province The Society sent a ' 
relief fund aroounting to 3,500 yen to the Tsinan 
llospital under the management ot the Dojin-kai 
Society of Japan. The Tsman Hospital wasen-’ 
trusted by the Japan Red Cross with attending to 
wounded and sick, and it started the treatment of 
patients in December 1025 The relief work was 
ended in June 1926 Dunog that period 3.607 in- 
patients and '2.31S out-patients were treated. 


INDIA’S WOMANBOOD 


Kews aud Portraits 


The flood havocks of Kathiawar and 
uujaraf Lave enlisted wide sympathies 

, India. The premier Bengali 

.11 J/o/iii«5a(7aji team — went 

au the way from Bengal to Bombay, at the 
of flood-relief organisations, to play 
er,^«4 . “®tches. These games attracted largo 
pectators and funds thus realised were 

ojstnbafed amongst the snfierers. Elsewhere 
“ photograph of a group of 
1 some of whom happen to be Bengali 
S’ collecting funds for flood 

_ . the football gronnds when a 

played between the 

ilohnnbagan and the Cheshires. 

Ijiites have been evincing consider- 
lerest m the sphere of administrstion 
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iUiss Shailabala Daa 


being a Comniissioner of the Patna 
Magistrate Srimati 
Dayana Den. da another lady student of 
that province is shortly proceeding to England 
Ik scholarehip Sho is 

the first Biharee lady to receive this hieh 
distinction It ig reported that Srimati 
Nayana vfiP represent India at the forth 
coming session of the International WoSs 
Conference Mention must be made in this 
connection of ^[rs K 
Municipal Comm.s7.oner. Cocanada°“Tn^ 
Secretary of the Cocanada Red Cro«!s Society 

core rto“|,.s°‘r.«nUr raf5ed''lho°' rT””' 
examination conducted V thd" ITnl 
of Madras She attained \Zh ,P°»^ersity 
SansVrit and MaSIlam^ Proficiency m 
Jayavant who secured /7rs/ ?;*** ^osnm 

n A Kiam.nat.on dfTho\N.L"i";T^'’'' 

and left for England last University 


Mim Eumndi Klioptar m b, n s who recent- 
ly passed with distinction the final Medical 
Examination of the Bombay University 
hails from Baroda and is the first girl in 
the state to pass that examination She 
aspires to go abroad provided she secures 
a scholarship from tho Baroda Government 

Miss Niliina Thakore, d a one of the 
batch of Guzarati girls who Graduated 
in Arts this year is the grand daughter 
of Sir Chimmanlal Setalvad who has the good 
fortune to see third generation in his family 
to graduate from the University of which he is the 
Vice chancellor 

In civic activities the ladies of Bombay 
have made much progress Mrs Sarojini 
Naidn Mrs Avantibai Gokhale and Miss 
Bachuben Lotwala, a Gnjarati lady, were 
the first batch of Bombay ladies to enter the 
field of civic administration of Bombay 
Miss Lotwala has been serving on the Munici- 
pal Corporation (Bombay) for two snccessivo 
terms (5 years). She recently leturned from 



Dr Miss Knmnda KhopLar 



THE VOriiVa STRENGTH OP ODR PROVINCES 


Earope where she had been for a holiday 
and had the avantage of feeing personally the 
■working of most adranced parliamentary 


and ciTic institutions of Europe in the 
wcpany of "her father, the Hon. Jlr. Patel 
President, Indian Legislative Assembly, 


THE VOTING STBENGTII OF OUK PROVINCES IN 
THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY* 

By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


I ^DIA not ypt j, federation of inter- 
nally antonomons states But Indian 
political thinkers generally have snch a 
rolitieal future for the country in view 
4 r future have a federal 

constitution, some of the raain features of the 
present constitution would be likely to be 
or nt least to be generally followed 
in evolving a new constitution It i«, therefore, 
necessary to examine the presont coostitolion 
® *®® whether it is in accordance with the 
■?au types of federal constitutions and 
® file principles of representative 
sovernment It will suffice to take into 
wnsideratioo the constitution of the United 
■parison ** ■A™®ftca for purposes of com- 

j^® , Legislature of the Uoited 

described in the eleventh 
Uion of the Encyclopaedia Britannica : — 

the states but three bad bicameral 
therefore natural that the new 
not fpvemment should follow this example. 
aperJ? ead that the division into two branches 
hastp* *^'^'’1***^ .to reduce the chances of lectle^ss 
to increase the chances of fiodme 
howi^ 'D a multitude of counsellors. There w»» 

■ *°other reason, iluch controversy had 
rtPTosfJl®, conflicting unnciples of the eo«al 
ihft states and of representation on 

th- of ntin,t,ers. the lai^ersutes advocatimr 
and fh'/f * I smaller slates the former principle . 
nirK«= ^00 made themselves champions of the 
.of the states professed to dread the 
tontiT,!?** power which an a-ssembly representiee 
micht exert The adoption of a 
reon^.. sjstem made it pos«ible to give doe 
ignition to both principles. One house, the 

the SecretaiT. 
the Secretary. 


has 1.,. 

Mn5ir.2‘^r "oot^ss Committee, mo owremry. 
ijbora? rtf'*®*- Secretary. Indian Natitmai 
and ,i.*®oerauon. the Secretary Hindn ^lahasabba. 
'.’or Secretary, Non-Crahioan Federation, 

Peces=!ary action. 


Senate. COTfains the representatives of the states 
grery state <!endins two . the other, the Honse of 
Representatives _ contains members elected on a 
POPn^atioD The two taken together arl 

In tb© Indian Central Legislature, which 
corresponds to the Umfed States Congress 
the Conncil of States may be considered the 
Senate, and the Legislative Assembly the 
House of Representatives. But neither in 
the Council of State nor in the Leglsla'ive 
A^embly is the principle of equal represen- 
talion of provinces or the principle of re- 
presentation eu the basis of population 
followed. The principles of the federal 
system of rapreseotative goveraojont. followed 
in USA. Australia and Canada for examole 
would require that all the provinces should’ 
bay© an equal number of elected represen- 
tatives JO The Council of State and numbers 
of elected representatives in the Legislative 
proportion to their population. 
But lb© Indian Central Legislature is not 
coRstituted on such or any other logical and 
consistent principle. ^ 

.K 7'®. represeniati.cs of 
the Indian inb.bil.otj of tbe provinces in 
llio la^pislahre Assembly is shown below 
Province ^ Population Elected 

Madras 42,316,985 As- 

Bombay 19,3JS,219 Ji 

Bennl 46,695,5311 

S- 45375,767 55 

Ponjab 20 685,024 iS 

"ib?b and Orissa 34,002,189 lo 

?■ V- 15912,760 6 

■ 7.606,230 3 

Burma 13,212,192 s 

Ajmer-Jlerwara 495, t*?! t 
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representatives 


It IS evident from this table that in 
assisrmnv the number of representatives to 
fach provinee the basis of popnlation has 
® » \Zon fnllowed I have shown m my 
article on the unequal treatment ot the 
prn'inees under the Reforms Phbhrt'rf in tbs 

Anwnst number of the Modern Reitett that 
^ lufr basis of the literate population 
Un fte lernaoSars or lo Eogtisb 1 of tho 
provinces nor the basis of_thetotal revenues 


of 


which tho- 


the nnmber 
C P hcs 

Bihar and Orissa has a much larger popn 
lation than Bombay Bat Bombay has four 
teen elected Indian M L A ’& 

OrtSsa twelve The population of Bihar ana 
Orissa exceeds that of the Punjab by morfr 
than fifty per cent Bat both the provinces 
have the some number of Indian 
representatives in the Legislative Assembly 
The population of Bihar and Orissa is more 


proviueet, uvTh vru. followed The population of Bihar ana urissa is 

tI resuTt of IMs illoBiLf ^ mconsistent than double that ot the Central 

The result oi uus m fe former are represented by only 


scheme of representation has been the pre 
dominance of the minority in India as a 
whole and m the case ot some of the 
provinces tahen individually The following 
province® contain the majority of the in 
habitants of British India — 


Provinces 

Population 

Elected Indian 
ML As 

Madras 

4'>318®83 

15 

Ben ^al 

4r 

14 

U P 

45375787 

15 

Total 

134390 308 

44 

The followint' 

remaininv oroviace® contain 

the minority of 
India — 

the population of British 

Provinces 

Population 

Elected 

Indian ML & s 

Bombay 

19348®19 

14 

Punjab 

20 rqi0'’4 

12 

Bihar Orissa 

34002189 

12 

C P 

13 91 ’760 

6 

Assam 

7ror ’30 

3 

Delhi 

488188 

1 

Bnrma 

13 ’12 19’ 

3 

Ajmer Merwara 

49')’7l 

1 

Total 

109 750073 

52 


The above two tables show that the 
majority of Indian inhabitant:* possess eight 
elected representatives less than the minority 
of Indian inhabitants 

Let roc DOW take some of the provinces 
individually 

The populat on of Burma is larger than 
those ot Assam Delhi and Ajmer Slerwara 
combined Bat Burma ha® a smaller number 
of indigenous U L A s (three) than the 
latter three provinces combined (five) The 
population of Burma is about equal to that 
of the Central Provinces But it has half 


double the representatives of the latter 

The C P and Assam combined possess a 
larger population than either Bombay or the 
Punjab taken singly But Bombay and 
Punjab each have more representatives than 
the C P and Assam combined 

The United Prov nces possess more than 
double the population of each of the 
ces of Bombav and the Punjab But the U P 
does not enjoy a proportionately larj^r re 
preseotat on Again Bombay and the Panjao 
combined have a scosller population than the- 
U P butjointly possess greater voting strength 
than the latter The United Provinces 
a lai^er population than Sladras but both 
have the same number of elected Indian 
M L A s 

Madras has more than double the phph 
lation of each of the provinces of Bombay 
and the Punjab but does not possess pr® 
portionate voting strength in the Legislative 
Assembly 

Bengal has a larger population tbao 
every one of the other provinces but its 
voting strength is not proportionately large It» 
population IS larger than that of Madras and 
U P singly but the number of its elected 
Indian ML A s is less than that of either of 
the latter taken individually Bengal possesses 
more than doable the number of inhabitants 
of Bombay and of the Punjab but the 
number of its elected Indian M L. C s is only 
equal to -that of Bombay and slightly greater 
than that of the Punjab Bengal has a larger 
population than the following groups the 
Punjab aBd the C P Bombay and C P 
the Punjab and Burma Bombay and Burma 
the Punjab and Assam Bombay and Assam 
and Bihar and Orissa and Assam But m tho 
Legislative Assembly Bengal possesses a 
smaller number ol elected Indian M L A s 
than every one of the above mentioned groups 
of provinces 

Proportionate and disproportionate vot og 
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strength can be considered both Irom the 
point of Tiew of provincial interests and from 
•that of the opportunity given to the people of 
each province to servelndia and gain political 
experience. There is no reason v?hy even 
a single province should have proportionately 
less of snch opportunity than any other 
province This opportunity is a right and a 
privilege, and carries witK it corresponding 
duties and responsibilities. The citizens of 
provinces which are proportionately under- 
represented count for less as citizens to that 
extent. There is no reason why they should 
so count They are also, to the extent of 
their uuder-representation, deprived of the 


right and opportunity to serve India. There 
is no reason why they should be so 

deprived. 

The Indian National Congress, the Indian 
National Liberal Federation, the Muslim 
League, the non-Brahman Federation, and pther 
similar bodies e.xist. not to perpetuate existing 
political and civic injustices and wrongs, but 
to apply such remedies and make such changes 
as would produce the best results and give 
general satisfaction by mating the ideal take 
the place of the actual, so far as may be. 
For this reason I draw their attention to the 
question of the voting strength of the provinces 
in the Ijegislative Assembly. 


INDIANS IN BDIiMA 


B\ AN INDIAN IN BURMA 


•nrHILU Indian leaders and pooticists have 
\Y busied themselves with commeodaWe 
zeal in ameliorating the condition of 
Indians in far-off Africa, they have failed 
lamentably to take into account the various 
pin-piicks that the Indians have to soffer at 
every torn under their very nose in Bofma. 
Perhaps, Indians in Burma are too tear to 
be seen truly. But the time has Mine for 
the question to* be seriously and effectively 
tackled in the interests of all concerned. 

There are clearly three parties to the 
affair; and their relative positions have to tw 
considered to arrive at any right or deboite 
conclusion in the matter. In tbe first place, 
there are the Indians themselves. Secondly, 
the sons of the soil and last of all the 
' ■Oovernment-cum-European exploiters Ihe 
■fight-yev it is a fight, although not 
acknowledged by many i«, therefore, a three 
■cornered ore; which, natnrally n!st« the 
problem difficult and intricate. iM us 
consider the parties one after another. 

The Indians who number according to tbe 
1521 censns 8.87,000— or roughly 7 per cent 
of the total population, are scattered all over 
the province, but by far the largest proportion 
to*ide in Kangoon. They are 
Various pnrsnits trade, lavv, todustry, p 
service and predominantly. 

According to the census of 1021 only about 


0 per cent, support themselves by public 
service and tbe professions and tbe balance 
by agricultural and industrial pursuits, labour 
and trade It is well-kbown that in Burma 
gharry-wallabs, ricksbaw-pullers, shipping 
and bazar cooiies, cartmen. barbers nod 
sweepers are all Indians. These latter live 
under tbe most debasing and miserable 
conditions, but that is a different story. For 
oor present purpose, it is necessary to point 
out that the name “Indiau” in Burma does 
not represent a united people as one would 
hope and expect True, the Hindu-Uuslim 
qaestion is almost nOD-ezistent; but there is 
DO solidarity among the Indians. We have 
the traditional extremists and moderates 
among oorselves in Burma, too. There is 
DolhiDg like Indian opinion in this country 
(to call it a “province” is merely to blindly 
follow the established usage) ; or, if there is 
one. or is ma'qneraded as one, it is either 
feeble or partisan so that the other parties 
can afford to ignore it. One reason for this 
disuniOD or rather want of union is perhaps 
the apathy of the average Indian in Burma 
towards the problems that affect him as 
member of the Indian community. He 
pnrsnes his calling with extraordinary zeal, 
bat has hardly any community-consciousness. 
Bacial pride among the people of the various 
provinces, I suspect, is also a barrier to 
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■wholehearted uniou — though 
extent 

But a graver reason is aiTorded 07 the 
so called Congressmen m Burma, of whom 
there were plenty about 4 years ago but 
whose number is happily ditninisbiug These 
worthy folk, by their niisshapen patriotism, 
and ingenious propaganda have deliberately 
kept the Indians ignorant of their 
position and have opposed and scoffed at 
every attempt made by more honest and 
sensible men to form an association of Indians 
for safe guarding Indian interests under the 
spacious cry of Indo Burma Unity * These 
gentlemen so far forgot themselves in their 
noble mission that I remember four years 
ago, one Congress Secretary .appealing to 
the young men of 'Indo Surma' to enlist 
as volunteers under the Congress flag As 
early as 1931 Mr S 1 edamurti who later 
on became a member of the Council of State 
then Editor of the Rangoon Daily Netcs 
mooted the idea of forming an Indian 

Association in his paper to safe guard Indian 
interests It was the year of Gandhi, 1921 
and the most vociferous section of the 
Indians in Baugoon who suffered or pretend 
ed, for leasons of their own, to suffer from 
the impact of Gandhism poopoolied the idea 
in the name of unity and even held up the 
author 0 ! the scheme to ridicule lor the 
Indians and BoToiana said tiiey were cater 
cousins because the Buddha the God of 
the BurDian«: was an Indian And because 
Indians and Burmans mnst in any case ]oin 
bauds to tight their common enemy, 
England 

Thus did the Congressmen succeed lo 
stilling the true and natural voice of tho 
majority of Indians the majority who were 
both dumb and indifferent and mostly igoOTani 
For the nest four years, nothing happened 
m tbia direction until in June l93o when 
the late U May Ouog then Burmese Home 
Member introduced tho ExpuUtoD of 
Oltcnders Bill into tho Burma Legislative 
Council Tho measure was obiumsly directed 
against the Indians in particular It provided 
for the expulsion from Burma for a epeci 
fled period of an individual not born or 
domiciled in Burma who is convicted by a 
Court of Law of certain criniioal offences, 
including political oflences The Government 
! 0 ! Burma have always looked upon the 

Indians with an eye of suspicion as b«*ing 
the carriers and propagators of the virus of 
nationalism or non co-operation m this country 


and they wanted if poss bio to send the 
agitators away It was then that the Indians 
were aroused from their cotuplacout slumber. 
A mass meeting was held oa the 7th of June 
192'> where it was resolved to form au Indian 
Association to safe guard Indian interests 
But the organisers of this meeting were 
again the same Congressmen who, could not 
or would not get rid of the fiction of Indo 
Barman unity and who therefore declared 
that the aim of the proposed Association was 
to safeguard Indian interests and to work in 
unison with the Burnans 

The Association however, proved a still- 
born cbild In the meantime the Expulsion 
of Offeoders Bill became law with certain 
modifications Simultaneously with the above 
bill another bill known as the Burma Sea 
passengers Bill had been also introdnced. 
Its object was to levy a tax of Rs 5 — on 
every immigrant entering Burma by sea. 
This was directed against the Indian labourers 
who immigrate into this country in large 
numbers This Bill was also passed bj' the 
Burma Council but was vetoed by the 
Viceroy, who was wise enough to see the 
suicidal folly uf putting restriction on the flow 
of Indian labour into Burma Ibe measure 
was also strongly opposed by the European 
capitalists who depended almost wholly on 
Indian iinniigrant labour for their noble work, 
of developing” Burma The slender agitation 
caused by the above two measures having 
subsided the lodiaus once more settled 
down to tbeir business and forgot all about 
them till recently they have been pulled up 
by the ganja scare Of this I will speak 
presently 

I have said that the Indians are unorga- 
nised indifferent and mostly unconscious of 
the true situaliou Those who call themselves 
leadeni’ and in fact possess some semblance 
of leadership mainly belong to two classes — 
lawyers and merchants Of thelawyeis almost 
all aro moderates or believers in the re 
forms Like their confreres in India and 
elsewhere they do not bother about orgaais 
ing Indian opinion and are satisfied so long 
as they can make a noise in the Council and 
outside and nevertheless remain in the good 
books of the Government Of the merchants 
some are politicians others are not As 
merchanto they have most of them formed 
themselves intj a Chamber of Goraraetce 
known a> the Burma Indian Chamber of 
commerce as distinguished from the Burma 
Chamber of cimmerc®, representing European 


to a smaller 
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Mil the Barmese Chamber of commerce re- 
prcseotiDg indigenous interests. 

Those among them who aro politicians too, 
feceralljr tate good care not to thresh oat 
the problem, lest the bubble of lodo-Barman 
nnity burst to the detriment of their com- 
The doctrines of anity 
, ® 0^ brotherhood come bandy 

° people and they make the most of 

shibboleths in order to adrance their 
personal interests under their cover. That 
ese geDiietnen are not sincere m their 
® short time ago 
^neo the Government wanted to introduce 
^he Council id 

5 -.rt e sought to give some 

P^°\ection to the tillers of the 
^he rapacity of landloiils 
'ho are these landlords? Many of them 
liaTfM **k money-lenders and 

thpi. having amassed a fortune by 

Callings, have invest^ 
property in 

Barm!’. ^ million acres of 

the V* ^ already passed into 

Pe'^pl®- ^^0 COD. 

cnlti».i« ® present tenancy laws, evict a 
u®* lIillioDS of 

less i?k ®®’'® ^®®° reduced to mere Jand- 
niftfY*#!' 1*’® Agrarian bill sought 

'«jI 1 /*/® *he above situation to a very 
Wd Sut, as soon as it was pob- 

tiiQa^' came the Swarajist-capitalist 

crjcy ,2“ *he head of the hated bureau- 
iy T ,. ■‘he bill was condemned wholesale 
lhj{ , 1 , '®*^ 0°^ Bnrman capitalists alike so 
Cdnsidpf , had to postpone its 

» 5 S (Ijq® other words, the bill 


It is a fact (and the sooner it is recognised 
the belter) that the Barmans consider the 
Indians as interlopers, as exploiters of 
Banna s wealth and genuinely desire 
their withdrawal. The nationalists-moderates 
want It DOW if possible. The Swarajist- 
extremists think it expedient to defer the 
dat^that is all. Not that they appreciate 
thraldom under the English. But they 
consider it something like a necessary evil 
The English are a superior people, physi- 
cally and otherwise and they must bow to 
their superior strength But they heartily 
resent the domination of Indians who are 
slaves like themselves at home. They smart 
under this double slavery, as some of them 
are disposed to call it 

The methods and tactics employed by 
them to snub or expel the Indians are not 
always fair or iatelligeot The attitude ' 
taken up by them may not be wholly 
reasonable or even beuefioial to their own 
interests But the fact is there aod there is 
DO use shirking or suppressing it, There is 
a distinct movement among them for the 
separation of Burma from India— and this- 
movement has the supporb of almost all 
educated Bormans. The separatist movement 
may not succeed in the near future— owing 
to political causes. Bot the separatist ten- 
dency IS growing apace among the intelli- 
gentsia. and no ansount of pious bluff can 
bide it. 


bsjTpr ’j ‘‘'D lodians. The Barmans, 
ladijQj ’ I ,, *3be the professions of 
itb I, *: ‘“Sir face-value. But they. too. 
there divided and disorganised 

fifties associations and 

mere number but most of them 

P*per. having no strong 
Taerg 'Phned organisations at their back. 
Undo " j°'®°'Operators, Swarajists, mode- 
f^*^hcian” “'fterent names— for the Barman 
^4 Indian acknowledge his debt 

them I D°'Deucl.ature opeoly, but none 

*iik. definite programme of 

JiTiei- 1 thing they are all agreed 

dislike, if not hatred, of 
I® «'ntemnf°'^T*^®^ 

• ^«oiDi.i • ®f declarations made 

Sv important men to the contrary. 


While Bnrmao nationalism has taken a 
distinctly anti-Iodian tnrn, and the Indian 
politician is dealing in humbugs, the Govern- 
meot are following the policy of divide and 
rule In almost all matters as between 
Indians and Burmans they back up the 
Barmans, thereby making a gesture of sym- 
pathy towards the people as well as makinw 
the cleavage between the Indians and Bar- 
mans wider. The European community out- 
side the Government, too, pretend to support 
the sons of the soil They are out and out- 
supporters of the seperatist movement— for 
different reasons though The European 
capitalists have little love for their Indian 
fellows— and would fain see the latter wiped 
out of Burma so that they might have an 
undisputed sway over the economic resour- 
ces of this country. 

The recent proposal of the Government 
to remove the prohibition on the sale of 
gaoja IS an instance of the scant courtesy 
with which Indians are treated by the 
Government. 
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The story is interestiD" Some time ago 
(March 19‘’o) the Burma Governaient ap 
noiDted a Committee to enquire and report 
on the possibility of abolishing the poll Ux 
(known as the capitation tax m :^wer 
Burma and the thathameda tax in Upper 
3nrma) to which strong exception had been 
■taken by the nationalist members of the 


Every line of the above resointion shows 
n cynical disregard of the welfare of the 
Indian community The policy of prohibiting 
Gania was introduced m the interest of the 
Bormans and not of the Indians But since 
the drug does not appeal to the Burmese 
taste no prohibition is needed Again since 
the Government sells opium which is 

Oomrar They vicie al>e asked to sogsesl tenous to the Barnians why should no 

alternative resonrees of levenne-becanse they sell Oanja which is deleterious I t 
the poll tax brought to the treasury about a Indians ’ Fine logic, indeed The Jltn 
('T-nTP of rnpees a year which the Govern of Excise is a Chinaman 
menl could !ll afford to lose The Kangoon Corporation 

In the report the Committee did not adopted a resolution condemning the Irovern 

recommend the abolition ol the poll tax but ment proposal and an Anti Gama and opm 
in case the Government thought it Bt to Committee has been formed under the una r 
’abohsh ,t they" snggesled twelve alternative mansb.p ol Mr S A S T'yabjee Simajisl 
asources of revenue which together were M li. C of Burma ® u.-e, 

expected to compensate the loss due to the what effect tie activities of these bodies have 

abolition of the poll tax One of these upon the Governments action “ 
suggested sources is “sale of ganja estimated however that occasional md spasmodic 
•to yield 4 lakhs of rupees a year of this nature cannot become really enecu*° 

Now the Burmese Government on and produce la-sting results The remedy ue 

consideration of the Committees report in organised action 

did not decide to abolish the poll tax The Indian population forms only ahon‘ 

but nevertheless resolved to tap some of 7 per cent of the population of Butmiu w 

the sources oft revenue suggested by the which 5 per cent are immigrants fiT. 

Committee including the sale of gaoja which 2 per cent born in this country 0‘ 
had been prohibited in 1S73 The Govern immigrants about 0 per cent follow trao 

ment resolution on the point runs thus and the professions and 94 per 

That ihe Government should take steps to sell labourer® About only 4 per cent of t 

canja 10 large towns involves ’he ijveml of a labourer® again ate domiciled , the retnainoei 
Bol or which has been in force since 1873 The Sale ,n » Rtatft nf flnr Of the 6 

^f Ginia in Burma save for medical trealment of ® ® and 

elephants w prohibited but the prohibit on is mote follow the arts _.,(vn 

nominal than real It is common knowledce that trade very few indeed have any _ 

Indian consumers experience liPle difficulty m of sctfling in Bnima This feature of Ionian 
^tisfyiOB their reQUirements It is cenerally i.fe nerhsm Rtnnif-s m thn ■roav nf unity 

believed that the druc does not appeal 1o the taste Pej^aps Btanus in tne ^“7 ^ to 

■of Birman® in whose interests the policy of organised action But the tune is co , 
prohibtion was adopted It i® impossible to re- take stock of the real situation instean 

concile a policy ol prohibitioD in Teopect of Gaoja. drifting along the current of time towara* 

-for which Birmaus have evinced no partial ty with =„ nntnnwn Qr, lonf- as the 

Iht policy of «eilioc op urn which i® behexed to , , unknown destinatiou jso lo g 

be speciallj delelerions to BurmaDS Ills ^cellen Indians are disorganised and so long as 
cy tiie Governor of Burn a has therefo e deaded lack a dcBnite policj and programme 
to introduce the sale of Ganja to Indians as an dabble with all sorts of political formula* 
experiment in Rinconn ll the expenment is ti,_„ ranr,r.t Ko hpird 

siccc®8ful Its extension to other towns vrill be cannot expect to be neara 

-considered respected 
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How Tagore has bjen Misrepresented 
It is not necessary to point oat all the 
misquotations nf which Miss Mayo has been 
?oi!ty in “Mother India” We will giTe 
here only one passage from Rabindranath 
Tajore’s essay in Count Iveyserliog’s Book 
of Marriage which she has misqaotrf Tagore 
writes : — 

“The desire, however, asiinst which India’s 
romtion of the marriage prohlem declared war, 
13 one of Nature’s most powerful fighters conse- 
qnentlT, the question of how to ov“rcoine tt was 
rot an easT one. Thera is a particii'ar age. tatd 
Mtx at which this attraction between the 
warh»s its height ; so if marrisire is to be resulat- 
w accoriiiQg to the social will, it mu«t be fioisheo 
wth before snch ag“. Henf'S the lodiao custom 
o'early marnige.” {Book of ilirnag* page lt2) 
lo qaotieg this passage M'ss Mayo has 
Uft nnt the words “said India" which we 
bare italicised, making it apoear as if the 
riens expressed therein were Tagores instead 
ol being those of people who support early 
ntsrnage, which is not identical with child* 
Marriage. It must also be borne in mind 
by foreigners that the Hindu child marriage 
'S followed by another ceremony after the 
sttainraenl of puberty, prescribed by the 
sbastras, before the bride and bridegroom 
can lire as husband and wife Tins is the 
Dortnsl thongn there are deviations 

tfom it. The Hindu child*maniage is in 
lact, according to the Shastras, an espousal 
In the same essay of Tagore’s there are 
"ords like, "ihese must have been the lines 
of argument, ■’ "such was the conclusion,” etc 
showing that he was not giving expression 
to hi5 .own views 

Mm Mayo, being a dishonest woman, has 
giren Tagore’s own views, which are 
Eiren at the end of his paper “L"t me, 
be says, “as an individual Indian, offer in 
wnclnsion my own personal contribnlion to 
tbe discnssion of the marriage question 
gonerally.” “In our langnage we call the 
^wer of woman over man by the .name of 
Depnved of SItaUi the creative 
process in society languishes, and man, 
losing his vitality, becomes mechanical In his 

The manner in which thereUtions 

®«ween the sexes have been regulated m 
ttr country has left no room for the action 


of this Shalii This would show to any 
honest reader that Tngoro is not a supporter 
of the prevailing marriage customs of India. 


League Siminated by Scheming 
Imperialists 

Reuter thus reports a speech of 31- 
Hambro, delegate from Norway to the League 
of Nations this year, at one of the League 
nieet'ngs — 

Geneva, Sept, 8. 

Vociferous anulause punctuated a vigorous speech 
of II llimbm Of Norwav. who frequenlly glanced 
at Sir Au*>teQ Chamberlain cnticised the work of 
the Council and spoke of the secret activity of the 
Council witbio the Council. Discussing the impor- 
tant agenda before the General Council, M Hambro 
finally asked why the Gader*Secrctaries of the 
L»acoe only belooged to the great Powers and said 
ih It Norway admired the work of the Secretariat, 
but It would do even more if the Powers that were 
still outside were broueht inside Delegates rose 
and patted M Uambro on his back as he returned 
to his seat.— Reuter 

M. Ilambro represented a country which 
cootains only 26 lakhs of people But he could 
speak the truth without fear, because he is 
a free man The so called Indian delegates- 
of India, not beiog- free men, are or profess 
to be full of admiration for the League !' 


Rabindranath Tagore's Repudiation 
Some Indian newspapers have already 
shown by quoting the exact words of the- 
poet Rabindranath Tagore from Count 
Keyserling’s Bool, of Marriage that by 
omtUiug a few words therefrom here and there 
3Iiss Mayo has made it appear that opinions 
which were not the poet’s were really his. 
She has also refrained .deliberately from 
qaotmg his own opinions, which are to be 
found towards the end of his essay on the 
Indian ideal of marriage This essay originally 
appeared in Bengali in Prabas’i. The reviewer 
of Miss Mayo’s "Alother India” in the Eiondon 
Xetc State^ntan went one better than heh 
He attnbnted to the poet an opinion which 
even that lying woman had not done Having 
accidentally come across this malicious review- 
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the poet has sent from Moendoek Bnli a 
letter of protest to The Manchesta Gnaidian 
He has favored ns with a copy of his letter, 
from which we reproduce a few paragraphs 
Says he — 

While travelling in this island of Bah I have 
just chanced upon a copy of the New Statesman 
of the 16th of July containing the review of a 
book on India written by a tourist from America 
The ^evle\^er while supporting with aa unctuoas 
virulence all the caiumnies heaped upon our 
people by the authoress and while calling repeat 
ed attention to the alleged common Hindu vice 
of UDtruthfulness even amongst the greatest of us 
has made public a nmiieioits pirec of fabneaiion 
not as one of the specimens picked up from a 
show case of wholesale abuse displayed in thi or 
some other book but as a gratuitous mfonnation 
about the truth of which the writer tacitly 
insinuates his own personal testiraonv It runs 
thus The poet Sir Rabindranath Tagore expresses 
m print ins conviction that marriage should be 
consummated before pubertj in order to avert tht 
vagaries of female sexual desire ’ (Italics ours Ed 
M i?) 

Ihen, referring to another but no allied 
kind of lies namelv war lies the poet adds 
We have become painfully familiar with deliber 
ate circulation of hideous lies ’a the M^est against 
eoemv countries but a similar propaganda agaiQ«t 
individuals whose couutrvmeo have obviously 
offended the writer by their political aopiration 
liw roma tn me a surprise 11 ibe •people ei 
the United States had <‘ver made ihemcetves 
putitically obnoxious to EogUnd it is imaginable 
how an English writer of this type wonld take a 
gloating delight in proving with profuse helps 
from the news columns in the American jouroals 
their ctimmal propensity and quote for his support 
their constant indulgence m vicarious enioyment 
of crimes through cinema pictures But would he 
in the fiercest frenry of his rhetoric rupD'og 
amok, dare make the monstrous accusation let 
us eay against the late President Wilson for ever 
having expressed his pious conviction that the 
lynching of the ^eg^oes was a moral nece sity m 
a superior civilisation for cultivating Cbnstiao 
virtues ^ Or would he venture to ascribe to 
Professor Dewej the theory that centunes of witch 
burning have developed in the estern peoples 
tho quick moral seositiveccss that helps them id 

I edging and condemning others whom they do not 
.DOW or understand or like and about whose 
culpability they are never m laii of crmclnsive 
evidence •' But has it been made so easily possible 
in mv case such a deliberately untruthful irres* 
ponsibility m this writer conuoned by the editor 
by the (act that the victim was no better thw a 
Bntish suliect who by accident of his birth has 
happened to bo a Hindu and not belonging to the 
Muslim community which accoidinc to the writer 
is specially favoured by his people and our govern 
menf* 

lie concludes his long letter thus — 

Tlio writer tn the A’eir Statesman has suggest 
^ for tho good of Iho world that the people of 
India, condemned by the tonnst for malpractices 


should never be assisted by the benevolent 
British soldiers safely to preserve their existence 
and continue their race Be evidently chooses to 
Ignore the fact that these people have maintained 
their life and culture without the help of the 
Bntish soldiers for a longer series of centuries 
than his own people have However that niay be 
1 shtmb from borrowing my wisdom from this 
source and make a similarly annihilating suggestion 
for hta kind of writers ho spread about the 
malignant contagion of race-hatred because in 
spite of provocations we “hould have a patient 
faith in. human nature for its unlimited capacity 
for improvement and let us hope to be rid of 
the larking persistence of barbarism in man not 
(hr ugh elimination of the noxious elements bv 
physical destruction but through the education of 
mind and a discipline of true culture 


Katherine Mayo s Mendacity 

We have shown conclusively in our last 
number, page 361, that ^Iiss Mayo’s JEother 
India begins with a he Since then 
Mahatma Gandhi has shown m Yotinff Inilia 
what liberties she has taken with the views 
he has expressed on various occasions and 
in hts organ He has also categorically denied 
having given her the message which she 
writes be gave her 

Mr Popley of Madras has wsiUsQ 
Indian Wiiness that many things which Miss 
Kathenoe Afayo ascribes to M’ss Bose 
Principal of the Victoria College, Lahore, 
were never said by the latter 

Some facts there may be in Mi^s llayos 
book correctly stated Bnt some such facts 
verved op with half truths garbled extracts 
and licv cannot make a book trnthrul That 
she IS an anti Indian propagandist has been 
shown la our last issue pp 3G0 3G1 


Abbe Dubois, a Precursor of Miss Mayo 

Miss Mayo has borrowed some of her 
«atements from Abbe Dubois’s boot on 
/itn'm Manners, Customs and Ccreniontcs 
ot man this 

abbe was and that ho was paid by tho East 
Indian Company to write what ho did and 
alM got a pension from the samo Compaoy. 
we »luolcd the following passage in tho last 
immber but oqq prabasi from tho eleventh 
^11 p Brifinuica Vol 

Jfann^i work was hi3 record of Hindu 

m hH^rn^ r Certmomes Immediately 
on Hu arrival m Indii he saw that the work of a 
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Cbri'.lian missiomry should bo bas«lon a thorough 
a^a'nmtanc© the innermost life and character 
el the native population. Accordinsly he abjured 
Eii’opftwj society, adopted the native style of 
clothiDir. and made h!in.-elf in habit and costume 
as ranch like a Hindu as ho could Ho catned an 
extraordinary welcome amoos rwplo of all castes 
and conditions, and is still spoken of m many 
parts of South India with afTection and esteem 
as “the prince's son, the noblest ol Europeans.” 

“Althcnnh Dnlois modestly disclaimed the mnk 
of an author, his collections were not so much 
drawn from the Hindu sacred books as from his 
own cftrofiil and vavid observations , and it b this 
iinit<Hl to a romarkablo prescience, that makes his 
work so valuable It is divided into three parts 
(1) a (reneral view of society in Indta. and 
e^iwiallv of the caste system . {2- the four 
staffs of Rrahmanical life fd) rehsiou— feasts, 
tmrlcs, objects of worship. Not only does iho 
abhe PTC a shrewd, cle.ar sishtetl, candid account 
■of the manni*rs and customs of the Hindus, but 
he provides a very sound estimato of the llntish 
rosilion in India and mnlw wwe emiwntl;/ jiitt 
on J/w ih^ttUifs of tidiiunt^ttrfrt'j Ihf 
{.•npire areor(foi<7 to U’est^rM of oil* 

onf proyrrrs toith f/ie hoiifrif ir>oKrrr't wint are 
«raifiy.» Dubois’s trtneh i^i' , putfhuM for 
MM rupees 6o Lortl iliUitint brnltHfl. 

CjrMe£*jt{ C^nijMXfiv in l \07 in HH> an 

rj'chxh translation was published, and of ihi' 
51 tmn about ISiU a curtailed rvptint was i-^'ued 
The ahbe. however, larpelv recast his "aork ana 
efthis revised text (noic in Mn O-fut ’ m 
M itija with notes was publishosl m !'''»• bv 
|L K. Bo.aticha’np Dubois loft India m January 
*'-i wil^ a rpreuil Mmion fonffrnJ onhtmoy 
Eul Mto Compoii!/ and oa reachins t ans was 
•rKiin»ed director of too Missions I 
»atoh he afterwards became superior flNJu-iaiJ) 

Tho words italicised by ns in the above 
jktrset leave no doubt that ho was ps^^ 
by the East India Company, then the rulers 
British India, to do what ho did. As at 
jhe tirae n-as in India, there was 

httle love lost between England and Fraoce. 
the verv fact of his receiving Rs. 8 . 0 CO and 
•; special pension from the English shows 
t' »t he did his semi-political work very 
sat'sftctority. lie served the government 
'I the East India Company also by providing 
Wetn With an excuse for not adminblenug 
t-e aTairs of India according to civilized 
lotion, of progress. That oxense was. "the 
limited resources avaiinblo." Rut these "limited 
r^onrccs” have snfEced to enrich England 
« the cost of Indi.s. These limited resonrees 
what tempted Enclishmon and other 
barc^TC, to come to India to shake tbe 
P^'T'da tree. 

la order to gain the conSdesce of the 
of India, ho embraced "ic many 
Pects tb» preindices of the natives”— 
^ Cwd a Christisa was he. Apart from the 


political motive— namely, blackening the 
life and character of the people ia order to 
prove to occidentals their unfitness for 
independence— which one may fairly impute 
to him, he h.sd a "religious” motive. In 
spite of his "becoming all but a Ilindn”, 
ho could not gain many converts. Those 
whom he could convert were, he says, 
mostly pariahs or beggars ; “and the rest 
were composed of Sndras, vagrants, outcasts 
of several tribes, who being without resources 
turned Christian in order to form connexions 
chiefly for the purpose of marriage, or with 
some other interested views.” He, therefore, 
had recoiirso to a different method to gain 
proselytes, ri:. to write the boot 00 which 
hH “fame” rests He tolls us of this motive 
ID the pteface to his book. 


‘Thoro H one motive whicli above all others 
has lollaejccd my determination. It struck me 
that a faithful pic'uro of the wickedness and 
imonsroitiM of polytheism and idolatry would 
by IB veryusliness help creatly to ict off tho 
b.a«ui« and^ perfeebons of Christianitr, It was 
thus that the Lacwlacmonians plai^ drenten 
slaves in the sight of their cbiJarea 10 order to 
inspire the latter with a horror of interapcranco.” 

A mao working with such a motive cannot 
help saving and suggesting much that is 
faNe Dot supposing his ‘picture of (ho 
wickedness and incongruities”, of the Uindn 
religion wero really "faitbfol.” a record of 
the wickedness and incongruities alone of 
a religion cannot bo a faithful description 
of It And yet Abbe Dubois's book is 
coDSidcred lulhontative in many quarters! 
And it IS to this biassed and mercenary 
writer that Miss Mayo is indebted for some 
of her false statements. 


Mr. Ilarbilas Sarda’s Child-marriage Bill 
3lr. Ilarbilas Sarda’s Uindn Child- 
niariijge Bill has been referred to a select 
committee. Its object is twofold, 
main object, by declaring, invalid the 
luamagcs of girls below 12 years of age. is to 
put a stop to such girls becoming widows 
The second object, by hying down the 
Eiinimum marTiagc.xble ages of boys and 
girls is to prerent, so far as may be. their 
physical and moral deterioration by re’raoric'- 
a principal obstacle to their phvsical and 
mental derelopment. 

If the Bill pa--ses into law, fbe 
Erst obj-ct will be folly gained ; bet not 
so the second object. The bill fixes the 
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1 minimum marriageable age of girls at 12 
and that of boys at 15 If boys and girls 
be married at 16 and 13 respe lively even 
that cannot prevent physical moral and 
mental deterioration The bill therefore 
errs on the side of extreme caution— 
particularly as it makes the marriage of 
girls of eleven permissible after obtaining 
a licence from district magistrates 

We do not condemn Mr Sarda s caution 
He himself would like to make the minimam 
marriageable age of girls sixteen Bat 

be wishes to carry with him as far as may 
be practicable those sections of the Hindu 
community which go in for marriages of 
girls below 12 Giving him every credit 
for his good motive we would urge that 
the minimum marriageable age for girls 
should be fixed at 14 At present the 

number of girls in orthodox families who are 
inarned at the age of 15 or 16 or 17 is by 
no means negligible and the number of those 
who are married at 12 is very large There 
fore to fix the ramimun age at 1’ would 
not raise it in the case of tl e educated 
classes We shall show before we conclude 
this note what the average age of marriage 
of girls actually is 

From what has been written above it 
will have been seen that the proposed law 
IS not in the least of a revolutionary 
character It is not at all likely to produce 
any commotion even in the orthodox oection 
of the Hindu community Yet what d d Sir 
Alexander Mudd man the then Home Member 
of the Government of India say when the bill 
was mtrodnccd in the Legislative Assembly 
on the 1st February last ? Said that 
Honourable Member — 

Sr I Jo not desire to break the convent on 
tl at B lls shoald not be opposed at the mtroduc 
tion stage h it th s is a B 11 of a verv pec il ar 
character wl ich re Hires *he sanct on of the Gov 
omor Geneial All that I wish to say js that on 
l>ehs f the Qovemnient I shall oppose any other 
motion alter mot on for introduction other than a 
motion for circulation 

So but for the convention referred to 
by him he would have opposed even the 
introduction of th s very peculiar bill * 

Not having any skill in thought reading 
we cannot definitely say why Sir Alexander 
Jlnddiman expressed his determination on 
lehnUof theOovernment, to oppose allmotions 
except the one for the circuhtion of the bilL 
Had bo not been transferred to another sphere 
of action 1 e would have opposed the bill 
being referred to a select committee His 


successor Mr Crerar has followed the polfcy 
oaUmed by him by opposing the motion for 
the reference of the bill to a select committee 
and iDSisting upon its circulation for obtaining 
the opinion of the public on it As tb© 
Government docs not care a straw for public 
optnioo when it goes against the opinion of 
the bureaucracy and non official British 
opiniou here and in Britain and against 
Bntish interests generally this anxiety for 
ascertaining public opinion is farcical in the 
extreme And what is there to ascertain^ 
Tor about half a century the controversy on 
the marriageablo age of girls has gone on 
AU the Sanskrit verses which have anything 
to do w th it have been quoted by reformers 
and orthodox people There are some who 
are opposed to reform and there are others 
who want reform Census figures show 
decade aft^r decade that the age of marriage 
of girls has been rising proving that the 
cause of reform has been gnoing and the 
cause of Wind conservatism losing adherents 
If nothing IS to be done until there is no 
one left to oppose reform one would have 
to wait till doomsday 

It is stated in the Census Report for 
India Vol > p 159 

Vt hatever be the causes to xihieh the change 
may be attnb ited the figures clearly show an 
increase in tho numbera of those in the early age 
categones who are at 11 unmarried The move- 
ment is most marked m the Hindu commnn ty 
but 13 shared by the other reltgons The 
change i» most conspicuous in the age categor as 
10 to 15 for women and 10 to 20 for men In 
S-*ngal aod B liar and Or ssa the rise m the age 
of mama"e is marked The number of males 
left uomarr ed between the ages of 10 and lo 
has risen from 8'’G per fl ousand in 1891 to 
6G3 per thousand in 1921 the increase m the 
age period 15 to 20 be ng from o94 to 66 j The 
rase of g tls 13 St II more sinking the figures 
being given in the marginal table rand fo both 
males and females the rise during the last decads 
has been except onallj high 

The marginal table is given below 

Bengal and Bihar and Orissa 
Aumber unmarried per mille girls aged 


Tear 

5 10 

10 15 

1921 

891 

494 

1911 

851 

422 

1901 

83G 

402 

1891 

8 >7 

3.2 


As the custom of child marriage 
most prevalent in Bihar and Onssa Bombay 
Baro^ the Central India tract and Hyderabad ’ 
the above table is somewhat encouraging 
As regards Bengal tho Census Soper 
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intendent writes in the Bengal Census Report, 
1921. page 269. that "For practical purposes 
we may take it that the average age of the 
bride in a marriage in Bengal is 12V3 and 
that of the bridegroom rather under 20” 
This average age in 1921 must be 
much higher now in 1927. As Bengal is 
one of the provinces where child marriage 
has been most prevalent and as here 
the average age is above 12 and 15 for 
the bride and the bridegroom respectively, 
filing the lowest marriageable age at 12 and 
15 is rather going backward than forward 
It IS stated in the Census Report for 
India 1921, Vol. i, page 157, that child- 
marriage “is not esclnsively a Hindu custom, 
and of the Hindus who are most addicted to 
the practice it is among the lower rather 
than the higher castes that the custom is 
most rigidly observed” The higher castes 
are more educated than the lower The 
spread of education then helps the cause of 
social reform. But the Government has all 
along directly or indirectly prevented the 
adoption of the principle of universal and 
compulsory elementary education on the plea 
of want of money, though there is always 
ooaey enoogh to increase the salaries and 
allowances of the pampered European services 
Md to inenr increased recurring and capital 
expenditure of a military character 

R is not that the Government has never 
passed any laws affecting socio-reltgious 
practices' The law abolishing snttee and the 
law validaling Hindu widow-iemarriage were 
P^assed on the sole responsibility of the 
uovertungjjt^ when there were no legislative 
councils containing a considerable number 
cf elected representatives of the people But 
cow, when there ate such councils and when 
arepresecative of the people introduces social 
icgisUlion with the concurrence of the 
majority of his elected colleagues the Govern- 
®cntopposes it ' 'Western propagandists tell the 
’^orld that we aro unfit for self-rnle because, 
among other things, there is child-marnago 
m India ; and the British bnreaocracy and 
People take advantage of such propaganda. 
“Ot when, in addition to carrying on a^- 
otion against it, we want gradnally to 
‘Oohsh it by legislation, the Government 
glares its opposition to such legislation ! 
hst is the reason ? 

it cannot be that the Government has 
growa more timid than before ; because it 
cas passed various repressive and other laws 
•cd taken other steps in the teeth of 


vebement popular agitation and opposition. 
It cannot be that it has never undertaken 
legislation relating to social customs. We 
are driven, therefore, to the conclusion that 
there are other reasons. It may be that 
as the social backwardness of the people 
is stated to be one of the reasons for the 
cootinuanco of British predominance, the 
British bnreaucracy want this backward 
condition to last as long as possible. It 
may be that as child-marrioge and child- 
roaternity is a cause of the physical and 
mental deterioration of the people and of 
backwardness in education, and as these 
stand in the way of India having a virile 
and politically self-assertive people, the 
bureaucracy would not like the disappearance 
of child-marriBge and child-maternity. It 
may also be that as the bureaucracy have 
now lost the confidence of the int^ilhgentsla, 
they wish to pander to the superetitioua of 
(be masses in order to maintain whatever 
bold they may have on them But whatever 
the cause may be, we wish to tell the 
bureaucracy that if our social backwardness 
be urged as a justification for the continuation of 
British predominance, it must be because that 
predominance is to be used for promoting the 
cause of social progress. If the British 
bureaucracy will not help us to be socially 
progressive, they must make room for those 
who will. 

That social legislation may be necessary 
for the advancement or maintenance of 
social ideals is proved by the fact that 
"even m England, where child-mairiages are 
uoloown and early marriges are exceptions, 

It has been fonod necessary to fix the ages 
below which boys and girls may not marry." 

Those Hindns who are opposed to social 
legislation but want the abolition of cbild- 
marnage should inform the public what 
public mectiDgs they have addressed, what 
articles they have written and what pamphlets 
they hove published in furtherance of social 
reform is this particular. 

As regards ilr. Saida’s bill itself, the 
select committee ought to consider whether 
the presenption of some deterrent punish- 
ment for the guardians of boys and girls 
married below 15 and 12 may not be snbs- ’ 
titnted for the invalidation of such marriages. 
For, when once boys and girls are married 
according to the prescribed religions rites, 
it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to 
get suitable matches for them again, even 
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if the rites first nndergone were dedared 
legally invalid 

As child marriage is not an eiclnsively 
Einda castom there ought to be a law for 
its prevention applicable to the followers of 
all religions. Bat perhaps it is best to leave 
the initiative to the leaders of the different 
communities concerned 


Exploitation of Bengal Youths hy 
election candidates 


In our July number p 82 we wrote 
The ■Rorst enemies of our student popnlatioo 
are the political leaders who have been shrewdly 
exploiting the noble patriotism of our young men 
by turning them by the thooiand into unpaid 
servants for their personal glorification or ambition 
\v e have noticed that for several months before 
the Conncil elections of 1926 and the Municipal 
elections early in 1927 in every ward of Cdentta 
the students brigade was drilled organist and 
put under requision by desigoing oolitical caodi 
dates of one particular party When did these 
blind tools of ambitious politicians get any sufficient 
time to prepare for their ezaminattons^ 

The latest evidence in support of our 
statement has been faraisbed by tbe follow 
iDg appeal issued early in August 1927 — 


ConroHATiciN Bvt Electiov 
AriTJL TO \otrTo 5Iq or CAicrrrA 

^ Three hundred Tolnnteera of which two hundred 
have already been enlisted on ^\ed^esd^ are 
remiired to work in the Corporation Bye»election 
m w ard \II for the Congress candidate Sj Abani 
humar Dutt. Enrolment will be made at 10 
Jlastingi&trect under the direction of Sj Kiran 
^nka- Roy between 10 a.m to 0 pm to-day 
Tliursday loung men of Calcutta ' muster 
strong 

Akhil Cliandra Datta. 

1 JI Sen Qupta. 

T C lioswami 
barat C Bose 
SaUendra Ch. Mitra. 

T M Dis Gupta, 
l^irraal Chunder Chunder 
II, C Hoy 

^alim Hicjan Sarkar 


We do not support but hare always 
opposed and criticised the bureaucratic desire 
for an atmosphere of pure study Bot it 
IS not right lhat studenis should be tamed 
into unpaid (or paid) election agents by any 


The Mid Pan Pacific Womens Conference 
Tie Pan Pacific Uoion is well known for 
its tmmeioos activities and nchicvctuecLs. It 


IS an organisation which is iq do way the 
agency of any Government, yet having the 
goodwill of all with the Presidents and 
Premiers of Pacific lands as its Honorary 
Heads Affiliated and working with this 
Union are Chambers of Commerce and Edoca 
tional, Scientific and other bodies. It is 
supported in part by Government and part 
by private appropriation and sabscriptions 
Its central office is in Honolulu Hawaii, 
because of its location at the ocean’s cross 
roads Its management is under an Interna 
tiooal Board lU object is to bring together 
from time to time in fiiendly Conference 
leaders on all lines of thought and action m 
the Pacific Area that they may become 
better acquainted and assist them in a co 
operative effort for the advancement of 
those interests which are common to all the 
peoples It has established a Pan Pacific 
Researi'h Institution where primarily the 
work will be along tbe lines necessary m 
solving the problem of food production in tbe 
Pacific Area. The Union has conducted a 
number of successful Conference^ Soientifio, 
Educational Journalistic, Commercial Fisber 
les and most vital of all on the conservation 
of food and food products in the PaciBo 
Areas A Conference on Edncation was 
called by the President of tbe United States 
at Honololn in April 1927 It has now been 
decided to bold a Pan Pacific Women s 
Cooferenco m July 1928 The Subjects to 
be discussed are wide and varied and are 
divided into five Sections Fducation Health 
Social Service Women in Indnstry and 
Women in Government Miss Jane Adams 
Hullhonse Chicago has consented to be the 
Chairman The Chairmen of the Five S c 
tions are local women who would like to have 
on their committees at least one woman from 
each country Although India does not 
border on the Pacific, the interests of its 
women ate so nearly allied to the Pacific 
that there will be mutual benefit by India 
joining this Conference Most of the Eastern 
such 8$ China, Japan Siam Korea 
Indo-Chma, have already decided to send 
their representatives. I trust that the women 
of l^ia will aKo avail themselves of this 
opportunity offered to them of getting into 
OTntact with the great iNations of the Pacific. 

1 do not know how far out Government will 
M vnlliDg to lend a helping hand though 
^0 Governments of tlio other countries are 
^j^raling with fheir women Some 
Members of the Union are vi iting India. 
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notably Grace Shannon. Miss Flora Lyn 
Cadwell, Dr. Ciirolino Farnese. They hope 
to meet the •women of India and interest 
them in the Conference. The Correspondents 
ia India in connection with the Conference 
are Mrs. M. E. Consin®, Secretary, Women’s 
Indian Association. Advar, Madras, Mrs S. K. 
Ditta, National Y.W.C. A, Calcutta, M« 
Palmer, National Council of Women, Delhi, 
Sreemati Kamaladevi Chattnnadhyaya, Orga- 
nising Secretary, AU-India Women’s Educa- 
tional Conference, ^ilangalore 

KiMiLADEVI CniTtOPADHTiTA 


“An Exploded Myth” 

The Indian Social Hefannei of Bombay 
writes:— 

..An Erploded Myth- The editor of Ca^ 
tli“ well'teowa commercial jonroal h« 
jaw for all an old fable -which has been rewatea 
hmes iPithont number, as if it was gospel ttntm by 
wpooenu of Indians for selt-goTemment oMndia 
reproduce his remarks .ano.ther wioran 
Thin atoty -with amtable modification is 
' >M Katherine Mayo's book at pi« 2£ jne 
^ara:a. to whom it was oricmatlr 
Hen asked by the editor of Caintal whether it 
true. fipTcelr ans-wered ; Lie qin "lend. a 
“aaedlie. We Rajputs never offend 
Site ; when we insult our foes, wv cive •hc'D the 
^a«e to retaliate with the sword In this wn- 
“tenon It ia inti»TestiQs to note the pra<--;^ice wlwn 
tilled in lQdi.a wlien troops were on 'be niareb 
Tbe followine js taken from the remarKable auto 
i'OBraphicM fnwrueot of Nana Faonavi* o«otM 
« an appendix to an old memoir of ms liie 
pee^tiy published for the lTaiTer*.ity of 
^ the Oxford University Press Nana Fadnavis 
Jrites : “After his investiture. Sl^dhivrw babio 
“^ing had his audience of leave. weMsrted ™ 
out \rav home and returned *o Poona On 
the road, one day. an infantry soldier seutd a 
young -roman in a held and threw her ^an 
w'th the intention of committing a rape of 
'he troopers on duty, ob'emog 
uud p-erred him to the heart with 1 » 

Thus 1 had before me an example of the eo^ 
Suen^ of indalsence m the X 

’^’Jator. Lieut -Col. John Bnegs. tfte 

IJfS'dent at the Court of- Satara in the middl^ 

the Ian century-, explains m a foot note 

I S??, ”1, S”.o°' 

gjiS: “»<.crs'V 

^per. meeting -with resistance from the iw. 

?J<her felt himself authonsed to actas hc^d 

Lho roles of war. as laid down m that 
ofDiada history and culture, 'he M»ha^a»|a 
‘hsolutely forbade as heinous sin the 
of Women and unarmed and peaceful 
fnpos the operotions of war, and Ihc'O 
Alt a* grndsing testimony of hostile M“0™ 
hutenans. were strictly enforced by the lUns- 


tiions Shiran in his army. Miss Kathenne Jlajos 
statement, therefore, as applied to the Marathss is 
not less a lie than in the case of the Rajputs. 

The extract from Capital, referred to 
above, is given below. 

5Iis3 Katherine 5Iayo is seemingly conscious 
of her limitations, for she shows a fondness for 
smoking-room stories to eke out her mess of 
stale kail. Those who told them to her pulled her 
leg pgregionsty Take the following for instance : 

'Here is a story from the lips of one whose 
veracity has never. I believe, been questioned, 
The time was the stormy period in 1920 when the 
new Reforms Act -was casting doubt over the land 
and giving rise to the persistent rumour that 
Britain was about to quit India. My informant, 
an Vmencan of long Indian experience, was 
visiting one of the more important of the princes— 
a man of great charm, cnltivation and force, whose 
wort for his State was of the first order. The 
prince's Dewan was also present and the three 
gentlemen had been talkmg at ease, as became 
the old friends that they were „ 

‘His Highness does not believe, said the Dewan. 
‘that Britain ts going to leave IndiA But still, 
under this new regime in England, they may be 
so ill-advised So. His Highness is getting his 
troops ID shape, accumulating munitions and 
coining stiver. And if the English do go, three 
months afterwards not a rupee or a virgin will 
be left in all Cen,^^ 

*10 this Bis Highness sitting m his capital 
distant from Bengal by half the breadth of India, 
coidnily agreed His ancestors through the ages 
bad been predatory Mabratta chiefs’ 

I heard the original of that story much xetter 
and more racily told more than forty years ago. 
The actors were Lord Duffenn and Sir Pertab 
'=siDeh. (be gallant Rajput who so often acted as 
Regent of Jodhpur ^ . . , , 

• What would happen if the British left India ’ ’ 
asked the Viceroy. . 

"What would happen,’ replied the Rajput 
wamor ’ “I would call to my Jawans to boot and 
saddle and in a month there would not be a 
virgin or a rupee left m Bengd.” 

1 koew Sir Pertab 1X611, and at the Curzonian 
durbar I asked him if this conversation hud ever 
taken place "Lie, inv friend, a damned lie.” he 
answered fiercelv “We. Rajputs, nei-er offend 
the inoffensive. When we insult our foes, we give 
them the chance to retaliate with the sword.” I 
am tempted to quote Sidney Smith on American 
gullibility, but why libet a nation for the rantings 
of an eccentric woman ? 


The brutal and ribald story has been’ 
often repeated, each time in new settings, 
showing that occidentals of a certain type, of 
both sexes have a liking for such putridity. 

We found it in Mr. Ramsay Macdoaald’s 
"The Awakening of India” years ago when it 
was first published. In our review of it, we 
took the author to task for sullying his pages 
with it In ilr. Wells’s Netc Machiarcllt, 
tpablished 1913) Remington refers to it and 
speaks of the ruler in the north-west as 
apocryphal. 
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A Governor General and all subordinate 
executive officers under him are therefore 
indirectly responsible for communal conflicts 
and riots along witla the members of the 
communities themselves The district exe 
cntive officers and the district police are 
directly responsible for the non prevention of 
communal riots We presume though we 
are not sure that if there be any increase 
m ordinary crime in any district the district 
officers and police are departmentally held 
to have been inefficient or egligent in the dis 
charge of their duties Sirailarlv if there be 
communal riots m any d strict the executive 
and police officers should be sternly taken to 
task Their promotion shonld be stopped 
they should be degraded or they should be 
dismissed, according to the degree of their 
incompetency neglect or worse But as tar 
as we are aware this is never done 

The Montagu Chelmsford Reforms Re 
port contains a long and coovioctag argn 
ment against communal represeutatioo but 
nevertheless concedes what the separatists 
want Then there is the reservation of a 
certain percent of posts m the public services 
for Muslims but not for any other class of 
people Not that we want any such reserva 
tion for all other bacbwird or so called 
backward classes It is impossible to be 
just to or satisfy all the sects classes castes 
and sub castes of India by following the 
principle of reservation of seats in repiesenta 
live bodies or of costs in the public <ictvices 
for these dilTerent sections We can 
safely challenge anybody to salisfac 
tonly tackle the anthmet cal pnzzle involved 
It may bo easy to satisfy the Mnshms but 
It IS impossible to bo just to all without 
following tl e principle of an open door for 
for talent U e most capable irrespective of 
caste or erted or race or class 

I ord Irwin was not entitled to preach 
the sermon tl at ho did because he has not 
done his bit It may be that he has no power 
to do anything elTective in the directions 
indicated al ove AVe do not know But. if 
ho has no i ower to do his bit, he ought to 
resign ard declare why he has done so His 
speech has been Iniled in his homo country 
ns a great acl icvemcnt, and it has been 
sought to be suggested that if comrooual 
concord bo not established it will be io spilo 
of the 'iceroy haring done his best, nod tl© 
fault will lie entirely with the commuDitics 
concerned and thtir leaders. But speech 
nuking IS perhaps the least of the Ooremor 


Generals duties If it were his mam duty 
there would be many better preachers of 
sermons available at quite a small fraction 
of his salary 

Tins communal ofTatr is not a mere com 
rouual one It is if we may so put it a 
three cornered tangle Concord cannot easily 
be established only by the efforts of the 
communities themselves unless the Government 
does its bit and high public servants and 
their uuderliogs sincerely and honorably do 
their bit as gentlemen 


The Unity Conference 


We sincerely regret the failure of the 
Unity Conference at Simla We did not 
anticipate that it would succeed But we 
should have rejoiced if our anticipations 
bad been falsiiied 

So far as we can judge the only way 
to establish friendship between the comma 
nilies 13 not to curtail any right of any 
community Cattle should be allowed to 
be sacnSced in slaughter bouses appointed 
for the purpose at mosques and xn places 
owned by Uahammadans— but everywhere 
screened from the public gare As nobody 
takes offence or breaks beads when cattle 
are led Ihrough the streets by butchers to 
slaughter bouses they should be allowed 
to be led through the shortest public rmtes 
to tbe places of sacrifice aUo Places where 
goats etc are sacrificed by Hindus should 
also be screened from the public gaze Beef 
stalls may be opened in separate places 
sanctioned by muuicipalities or similar 
bodies even where they do not exist at 
present 


1 r^. "‘‘‘0 me»e tnings wiin 

pleasure Though we are not orthodox our 
parentage and upbringing are Hindu and 
^ are vegetarians by choice and conviction 
'Vc value the life of cattle But to 

say the least we ^alae human life 

s (political and of 

conviction is 
not wsJ'o It a point to 

TConli sacrifice of cattle tnero 

Tun the long 

.» c™;LTi.„:e 

in masical processions and music 

.boran^bfaros 
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or in the vicinity ot all mosqaes and 
Jlnslim homes and instUntions, in all Hinda 
aad other non-MasIim homes, temples and 
institations. 


New Ministers for Bengal 

The announcement in the papers that as 
soon as Sir P. C Hitter retnrns to Bengal, 
the Governor of Bengal will appoint him and 
Nawab Musharraf Hossein mini«t»>rs, has 
e'jen rise to much discnssion in the papers. 
Discnssion is necessary and ought not to 
be objected to. Bot we have no leli'h for 
personal squabbles, and do not intend to 
taVe any notice of them. 

We have never been in love with dyar- 
chy Bat the mere scotching of it without 
iilUog it and substituting something better in 
its place is to us a futile and unioteresliog 
fame. It the ministers can get some of our 
Money to spend for the good of the province, 
that is not worse than allowing all the 
Money to be spent by the British bureaucrats 
according to their fancy, pleasure whim, 
M self-interest But, of coarse, we would 
Pwer the ending of dyarchy and the esta* 
olishment of autonomy in the provinces and 
*0 the country as a whole. 


Bengal (Bnral) Primary Education Bill 
That elementary education should be made 
tree and compulsory for girls and boys 
thronghout India, including Bengal, is a 
proposition which does not require any 
srgument to establish in the year 19^7 A. C. 
oat every-where the official objection is 
the lack of money. It is very unfortunate that 
Money loses its solidity and becomes volatile 
evaporable in the Indian public treasury 
the presence of a warm desire in the 
iD'lian mind for education. But neither the 
of military ardour, nor the warmth 
M ^ilian avarice appears to volatilize it 
We are reminded of the fact that there is 
"Ot sutBcient money in the Bengal treasury 
Mr the evtension of primary edncatlon by 
proposal contained in the Bengal Bural) 
rnmary Education Bill to levy a cess for 
raising a crore of rupees for the purpose. 
AS We have shown repeatedly, particularly 
• ^ srticle on the subject in the last July 
‘ssne, there wonld be no need to levy a 
9w Cess, if Bengal were given her just daes. 
9Dgal having been robbed and cheated by 


the^ Heston Award, cannot agree to be taxed 
again. We are absolutely against any fresh 
taxation. Let our Ministers do their best 
to get for Bengal her dues. It they fail, let 
them resign, saying why they have resigned. 

The apportionment of this fresh cess is 
also bad. The ryot is to pay four pice per 
rupee of rent and the land-lord one pice. Are 
the ryots wealthier than the Zemindars ? 

The constitution of the proposed district 
education committees is also ubjectionable. 
The majority of members ought not to be 
SQch as would merely cry ditto to the 
collector. 


India and the International Labour Office 

Interviewed by a representative of the 
Associated press about the work of the 
Tenth International Labour Conference, 
Hr 0 D Birla, Indian Employers’ represen- 
tative. said among other things that, “although 
a good deal of useful and quiet work is 
being done by the Labour Office, very little 
has beeu done adecting the codition of 
Indian labour” 


Rabindranath Tag:ore on Freedom 

In the course of a letter, addressed to 
Dr. J. T. Snnderland in reply to one received 
from him. published in the Vmabharati 
Quarterly. Rabindranath Tagore writes ; — 

It Is needless to say that I also dream of 
freedom for ray motherland, but I know that 
neither the path towards it nor its instrumeut and 
expression can be copied from the history of other 
nations. So long as the bulk of our people remams 
steeped in ignorance, unable to know its own mind. 
It can never attam emancipation for the purpose of 
its self-revealment in pohtics accordmg to its own 
temperament and need. 

The whole letter deserves to be read and 
pondered over. But it seems to us that in 
the picture which he draws of our country 
the shades ere too dark and the lights arc 
wanting. For instance, be observes ; — 

Oar want of ordinary human interest, not only 
in our neighbonnng provinces, bnt m communities 
not OUT, own. is darkly dense amonff us : the 
communication of mutual sympathy and under- 
standms between ourselves is barred at every step 
by caste and communal obstmctious and rehgions 
fanaticism. 

This cannot be said fo be a wholly iu- 
accorate picture. But neither can it be 
called a wholly accnrata one. Instances of 
Eindus working for Muslims and of the men 
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session there wf're five women sfndents of 
whom three lived in the women s hostel 
attached to the Dacca Hall This session 13 
women stndents have taVen admission and 
had come to the hostel Of the 13 stndents 
ID the University, 4 are reading m the fifth 
year M A Class one in the sixth year M A 
Clas® five in the third year B A Cla^s twoin 
the fourth year B A Class and one in the first 
year Law Class In the recent University 
examination Miss Fazilat un nessa a 
Mahomedan woman student obtained a fir>t 
class first in M A in Mathematics Miss 
Fazilat nn-ne«sa’s achievememt is a record 
for Bengali Maslim students as well as for 
Bengali women students of all sects 

Of these thirteen women university 
students at Dacca, two are Brahmos one is a 
Muslim, and the remaining ten are Hmdos 
The Dacca University Court has recom 
mended the expenditure of Rs 5000 per 
annum for enabling a woman student to pro. 
ceed to Europe for the prosecution of hieher 
studies 


An Indian Woman Student s Success 
m America 


Miss Sarala Ghosh of the Dariihoe 
Mabarani Girls’ school has obtained the 
degree of M A in Sociology and Economics 
graduating from Wellesley College Massa. 
cbusetts U S A She has rmed Z 
thousand dollars from this college for the 
building fund of the Maharani OirI<» School 


Maharani Suniti Devi’s Princely Gift 

The Victoria Institution for girls w*«i 
founded in Calcutta by Keshub Chunder Sen 
Ills eldest daughter, theMaharani Sumli Oevi 
of Cooch Behar, has recently made over Lilv 
CoUflge, her father s res dence m Calcutta^ 
with its grounds covering four bighas. to 
this inslitntion The property must be worth 
severallnkhs of rnpees This noble gift ,5 
worthy of both father and daughter It will 
give stability to the institution which Z\n 
continue to do good to the women of Beniral 
generation after generation "enRai 


Indira Maharani Hunting and Dancing 

Wo have felt greatly pained and humilia 
ted at the report published in the papeR 


that the Maharani Indira of Cooch Bekr 
who has several children, has beeii 
spending her time m England la 
hunting and dancing, occupations which sif 
unworthy of a ITmdu widow. Hitherto onh 
Indian Maharajas have been guilty of 
squandering abroad the wealth extracted 
from their uncared for subject* It would 
Je an evil day for India if Indian Maharsc^ 
0 lowed the unworthy example of ludm 
Maharani The following cutting from a British 
paper has been eent to us by an anonymous 
in ignant Indian correspondeut — 

A Duerso Mviij^iNhE 

now keenest dancers in London jas' 

ve^^ \l3haranee of Cooch Behar i 

V beautiful girl who drpQROs her hair a* 
^ears it uncovered but has 

not dispenaed with her lone can She 
teh'. .“i Victor th, “week and I 

alj tlie pomls m tie 

Ertsh i'"!, >’>’ Eeslia Hutchmson w 
preiD!? «PT good Tins 1 ! BOt tu 

edoca^^nt pL and liis brothers 

of ^roda^^ father is the Oaei^ 

widow* princesses, particularly tbe 

the follow the noble example 

^ Maharani Ahalyabai of Indore 

4n Indian Qulhver” 

Calcutta" 37/e Wed. 

foUowiog fdiSmI 
In o ^ paragraphs 

gocount '"'O cave a detailed 

Tagore at SiDgam«*‘°c ®,?iorded to Rabmdrara h 
^ving had ff“sh and Lidy 

Letters staying with .iT m the Republic ^ 

official and non for three day's the whole 

%*th that^enoh^o’* European world of con^e 
^‘oty in tin^ characteristic of pe^ 

other to”oLw^f\?^® fbe world fed 

consequence the ° p Pubematorial lead ^ 
of a eemi rL,| Pi'osress through 

pt half Wav Joist until he ^ 

^mebody had a bombshell bur 

horror of v,„...?*®9oxered that Dr Tn^nre ws?, 


me— three days stMm which these r* 
^if, had from^Calcutta Someh 

ohanghii piper hari'*^ ^5 Jlfunita paper th 

IhLt k^v^’he Poefif^'d ‘hat a Chicairo paper 
he heartilv ®oid to a Calcutta pa 

n?* of Indian ^ops b 

Cbioa' This the British gam 

have l^n u^v,‘^'®ooxery of course m 

when the Poetf 
another and surg™^ China business and m 
been which seems 

made Malaja might isJ 

“ath Tagore on a n that Sir Kabm^ 

'^rtain occasion renounced 
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Meh KaishthMi \Vp11 m\y tho heidj of 
iKiet? people ot ll^bra reel. S-ich a sedi- 
mist ! Su;b a traitor ■ This aatl-Rntish viper » 
ca actttilly Btayiiur at Government Ilouse •• - 

on leaviatr Jliliya. the Poet hi*, 
imwli hrt Secretary, P/of. E. Ariam Williame, 
? dignified statement -But we hope sincero- 
j mt the matter will not end there and that, 
raea KibiDlraaath Tasrore returns home, he will 
ni« for the worlds delectation a light csmedv of 
I'stratels toLiliput 


Government has not taken any special step to 
panish and put a stop to crimes against 
Tromen in Bengal The comparative criminality, 
of flindas and JEusalmaas does not trouble 
ns so much as the question of how the 
hononr of women can be made safe every- 
where. 


Ontrages on Women in Bengal 

In our last issue we printed a letter 
a lawyer in which he expressed 

iQcinbt as to whether his co-religionists were 
r..' ^ proportion of crimes against 

Offlen^ than the followers of other creed>. 
ere 13 pot the least doubt that they are 
»n”v!j Bengali weekly, has carefully 

1 . oot certain percentages based oo 
j ® ^'*““Shed cases of such crimes committed 
fi’’® years- Here are some 
« these figures j— 

, crimes 500 per cent were 

Bi?,?' by Mnsalraaas, 25 5 per cent by 
,.j by Hlndasaod Slnslims combined, 
ProVs ■ persons of nnknown religious 


ri’Mlci M committed by gangs of 

Ifnk ' °r per cent, were committed by 
^aBaitiniadan gangs, 184 by Hindu gangs. 
l^/,®’^®bined Hindu aud JIuslim gangs, aod 
[j^jj^^^Kangs of men whoso "religion'’ is 

^onien otTended against 687 per 
5fi«i Hindus. 21 percent Jluslims and 
36 r” "™" 

j» .per cent of the crimes were committed 
fjjgj individuals, and Cl.C per cent by 

^Snres support our conclusion tliat 
Jehi-.! braine, money and organisation 

It these crimes. 

jrona„, j be pleasing news to anti-Indian 
itbemUt folearn that not a single Indian 
)[ jjj * °r anarchist has ever been accused 
loliticai against women. In fact, if 

^ch Pfi had anything to do with 

JoBa 5 -®®^' *bey would have been hunted 
iatert.ii, ‘‘"le- The British Goveroment 

^lydpi services of a rather large and 
l^tect ”Hli spies added, who 

hirainji. “ say, manufacture, political 

Bnt the same chivalrous British 
63—15 


The Viceroy on Communal Unity 

If the duty of the Governor-General of 
India had been only or mainly to make 
speeches, it wonid have been quite the right 
thing to ladge Lord Irwin by his speeches. 
But he IS the executive head of the British 
G^veromeot here His duty, therefore, does not 
end with preaching sermons The question 
of the sincerity of sueh sermons does not 
arise The bead executive officer is to be 
judged above all by wbat be does. 

Lord Irwio seems to thiok that oommuual 
unity and amity can be established solely 
by the efforts of the communities concerned. 
That IS, however, not the c.ise There are 
oodoubtedly historical, religious and social 
causes underlying communal discord in India 
But these causes had been in existence from 
before the estabiishmentofBnfishrulo in India 
To (hesecauses have been added political and 
economic factors for which British rule is 
respoosihio The assertion of Lord Horley 
IQ his lieeolUclions that Lord ilioto “started 
the commuoal hare," and Haulana Alohamed 
All’s dictam that the Uluslim deputation 
which waited on Lord Hmto for a definitely 
tiled proportion of the seats in the Councils, 
then proposed to be expanded, was a 
"comniaud performance,” while remaining 
true, have lost their novelty by repetition 
Since the Jtorley-JIinto Reforms, the 
Government has done many other things 
whidi have accentuated the separatist 
tendency. 

Wnenevet and wherever the executive 
ofiBceis have anticipated or imagined any 
breach of the peace owing to possible 
commuoal conflicts, “law und order” has 
been attempted to be maintained by pre- 
venting the Hindus from going on with 
their religions observances — not because ♦he 
Hindus were likely to be turbnlent and 
break the peace, but because the Muslims 
might tiy to interfere with Hindu celebrations 
by force. 
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Bengal and Its People 


The Indian Social Reformer of Bombiy 
extracts the follovring passage from Mother 
India — 


Bensral is the seat of bitterest political uorest 
—the producer of India s mam crop of anarchists 
bomb-throwers and assassins Beniral is also 
amone the most sexually exaggerated retions of 
Ind a and medical and police autl orities in anj 
country observe the link beween that qua ity and 
queer cnminalminds-the exhaustion of normal 
avenues of excitement creating a thirst and a seardi 
in the abnormal for gratification But Bengal also is 
the stronghold of strict pi rdah and one cannot but 
speculate as to how many explosions of eccentnc 
crime in which the young politicals of B^gal have 
indulged were given the detonating touch by the 
unspeakable flatness of their pi rdak deadened home 
hves made the more irk«ome by their own half 
d gested dose of foreign doctrines ( Mother 
India p 118) 

The comments of the Editor of the Indian 
Social Reformer on this passage are giren 
below 


It IS strange-is, it not?-that this (according 
to Hiss Jlajo) God forsaken province should have 
produced dunng th s last century t e la gest 
number of {.leatlndaos v<no have attained an 
mternattonal reputation Raja Rammohun Roy 
Maharsbi Devendranath Tagore Sri Kamalrishna 
Baramahamsa keshnb Chandra Sen Swami 
\ivekananda la tie sphere of religion Michael 
vladhusudan Dutt Torn Dutt Rab ndranath Tagore 
a^jini I^idu m the region of poetry Sir Jagadis 
Chunder Bose and Sir P C Ray in the realm of 
science Sir Surendranath Banerjee Lord Sinha 
and Chittaranjan Daa in pol tics Sir Gurodas 
Banerjee and Sir Ashntosh llulherjeeia educauon 
>yhat a bnlhapt gallaxy to spring out of the muck 
of Miss Katherine Mayos most sexually ex 
aggerated piovmce Even New York and Chicago 
we fmey have not produced greater men in so 
many spheres and in comparatively so short a 
time 


As regards the alleged connection between 
the political unrest in Bengal and the so 
called sexual exaggeration of this province 
our contemporary observes 


The Ind an political extremist of the Partition 
days was described m a sexual pervert Tho^ 
who knew him langbed at this de^cnption 
veiy few outs de Lalcntta. or at most Beural 
knew anything of h m We ourselves S!* 
re,l„c the lull exlent of this cSSw “.Iwl 
K ”£,"‘’'‘,’‘'*'‘5'' •Mtimonr tone oHer I? 
The late b r Narayan Chandavarkar wilh Mr 
Justice Beachcioft was appointed by the Goyem 
ment of Ind a to examine the cases cf 
scores 0 } men mostly students who wme 

doings Ihe committee we itimt 
inter., OMCtl soma of them Its irarfiSt? Sre 
trisate but this writer dslncfly remembers Krr 
^arayan when he letnmed from Calcutta 
Urn that tl e talk about the dcKneracy 1 So 

1,0 r-te buoLum Oh the ShLt? 'Ih“| 


had he said in effect made a religion of phy^i 
^ fitness The Gita was their manual of COQ 
duct and devotion and hard physical exercise 
was a regular part of their dailj discipline iliss 
Katherine Mayo need not have come all the V'^ay 
to India 10 verify the observation of medical and 
police aothoiitics about the exhaustion of normil 
avenues of excitement creating a thirst and a 
in the abnormal for its gratification 
Mother India we fancy hdctiLs origin in «uch 
a thirst leading to such a search The muck is m 
Mi«s Katherine Mayo s mind more than in Bengal 
or any other part ot India though of course Ind a 
like every other part of the world is compounded 
of mud and sk} 


Outlawing Wars of Aggression 
News has been received that the League 
w Assembly has unanimously adopted 

the Polish resolution outlawing all wars of 
aggression Lord Onslow the British delegate 
expressed (he vie t that the resolution defined 
clearly the mam object of the League and 
maiked a distinct step forward 

rssolntioo adopted at the League 
Assembly s meeting has no doubt, some 
value as on expression of opinion But until 
It 13 known what steps the League can and 
wilt take against aggressive nations the 
resolution cannot be expected to produce any 
** ,j /*^**^*® The biggest empires of the 
world to day have grown by aggressive warfare 
showing that the nations which are masters 
of these empires have been tho most aggressive 
in the world And it is these nations which 
have permanent seats m the League Council 
and dominate the League Should any of these 
nations become aggre'ssive excuses would 
not be wanhi g to prove that it has not been 
aggressive The wolf in the story made out that 
tbe Jamb was the aggressor It would be a dif 
rult task to suggest a definition of aggressive 
warfare entirely free from loopholes And 
pposing any of the big powers wanted to 
then! ? who would or could oppose 

But assuming that all aggresive warfare 
'VVu stopped by the resolution 

of the League that could scarcely be held 
to be a source of great consolation to the 
subject peoples of the world It has been 
repeatedly shown in this Review that the 
majonty of tho inhabitants of the world ate 
now subject to foreigners Future aggressive 
would not result m their greater 
aven ent nor would the non occurrence 
« such v\ars result in making them free 
inerefore so far as they are concerned the 
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Leagne resolotion makes no difference ‘in 
their lot. TVe and other snbject peoples 
would undoubtedly be happy if conntries 
which are now independent were not con- 
quered and brought down to oor hnmiliaUng 
political status But men being both altroistie 
and selfish, the good fortune of some cannot 
be felt as a compensation for the wretched 
condition of the unfortunate. 

T7e do not know of any peoples who are 
kept in a state of subjection with their 
consent All subject peoples want to be 
free, but are prevented by force majertre 
from realising their desire. Those nations 
who_ rule foreigri peoples and keep them 
deprived of freedom are really in a state of 
standing aggressive warfare against those 
whom they keep in snhjechon What is the 
remedy for this standing aggression ? Is the 
League competent even to dream of any 
such remedy ? 

The League’s first duty is said to be the 
maintenance of peace, But can there be said 
to be any true peace wheu there is a standing 
invasion of the rights of subject peoples ^ 
All subject peoples live lo a state of siege 
A state of siege is not peace 

It is to be hoped that the f^eague's out- 
Uwry of war will not fizzle out like the 
talk of disarmament The world was at 
first told there would be dis.irQ)ameDt ; then 
the question debated was reduction , the 
next stage was liraitatiou Even that could 
not be agreed upon What next ? 


The British Empire and the League 
of Nations 

The TTcei comments thus on Sir Ansten 
Chamberlain’s description of the British 
Empire as an older league of nations . — 

Austen Chamherlaia made fly with the 
_ Leasne of Nations” as a descnptjon of 
w Empire and referred to the latter as an 

Older le.-vme of nitrons” That, of coarse, w 
siToplj- untrue The Empire was an Empire rad 
ptthat. with a little gradual mitigation of the 
i^mpenil rule as piina poteslas over “^uchtOT 


^ression in England’s treaty with Ireland two 
i?.? the League of Nations ««nf 

^tence And in fact the absolute equaUty .of 
Wrhaps of the Dom'mons, m the Emp^ 
httle dear even then that only a few 

“on^ aco, an Imperial Conference had IP difine 

“ ^ond cavil. It is therefore sheer affectation 
“speak of the British Empire as “the oldest 


league of nations in tlie world.” The fact is, Sir 
Ansten Chamberlain had a thoroughlj’ bad case 
to defend at O^cneva and if what he said is the 
best that can be said for it, it only proves how 
utterly bad it is. 

The British Empire is a commonwealth 
minus India, where the vast maj'ority of its 
inhabitants live. 


The Army and the “Martial Races” 

Itisoniyin a subject country like India that 
one beats of the division of the people of the 
same country into martial and non-martial. In 
free and independent countries recruits are 
sought and obtained from all classes only physical 
fitness and other qualifications being required 
In India, many areas which formerly furnish- 
ed recruits to the British Government have 
ceased to be classed as containing people fit 
to be soldiers There may have been some 
degree of real emasculation there, produced 
by British rule Bat another fact cannot 
but be noticed. With the spread of educa- 
tion comes the dawniug of political conscious- 
ness and patriotism ; aud as soon as this 
happened io any particular area, it ceased to 
be a recraitiog ground for the ludiau army. 
But that IS a loDg story, which cannot be 
told here 

The professionally military mercenary 
classes want that the Indian section of the 
army should remain a close preserve for 
them— commissioned officers also, when ap- 
pointed, being chosen from their ranks. In 
reply to the spokesmen of these classes. Sir 
C F Setboa spoke as follows in the Council 
of State * 

It will interest Sir Umar Eayat and those who 
bold the same views aa he does that m the 
coarse of oar invesliBations at SL Cyr in France 
we enquired as to the number of boys who came 
from the military classes and of those whose 
(athere had not followed the military profession 
The^ouse will be interested to know ‘that oat 
of the 325 boys at St. Cyr at die time 175 were 
Sons of professional soldiers and 15u were sons 
of men in different cml professions. We were 
told further that the former, namely, the sons of 
soldiers, did not as a rule display any greater 
military aptitude than the latter, and the latter 
tne House wilt bo still more interested to know, 
were sous of Ux-collectors. basiness employees' 
carpenters, chemists, agricultunsts. bailiffs, butchers' 
band-m:fiter3 and working men. ’ ' 


Women Students at Dacca University 
According to a statement made by the 
Vice-chancellor of the Dacca University, last 
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session there were five women stadenU of 
•whom three lived in the women s hostel 
attached to the Dacca Hall This session 13 
women students have taken admission and 
bad come to the hostel Of the 13 stadents 
in the University, 4 are reading in the fifth, 
year 31 A Class one in the siTth year 31 A 
Ojas'! five m the third year B A Cla'^s twoin 
the fourth jear B A Class and one in the first 
year Law Class In the recent University 
examination Miss Fazilat un nessa a 
Mahoraedan woman student obtained a first 
class first in 31 A in 3[athematics Miss 
Fazilat un-ne^sa’s aehievemerat is a record 
for Bengali Muslim students as well as for 
Bengali women students of all sects 

Of these thirteen women university 
students at Dacca, two are Brahmos one is n 
3Iaslim, and the remaining ten are Hindus 
The Dacca University Court has recom- 
mended the expenditure of Rs 6000 per 
annum for enabling a woman student to pro- 
ceed to Europe for the prosecution of higher 
studies 


An Indian Woman Student s Success 
in America 

Miss Sarala Ghosh of the Darjiling 
3Iaharaui Girls’ school has obtained the 
degree of M A in Sociology and Economics, 
graduating from Wellesley College, Massa- 
chusetts, USA She has raised on© 
thousand dollars from this college for the 
building fund of the Maharani Oirl« School 


Maharani Sumti Devi’s Princely Gift 

The Victoria Institution for girls was 
founded in Calcntta by Keshub Chnndcr Sen 
His eldest daughter, theSIaharani Suniti Devi 
of Gooch Behar, has recently made over Lilv 
Cottage, her fathers res dence in Calcutta 
with Its grounds, covering four bighas to 
this institution The property must be worth 
several lakhs of rupees This noble gift ,s 
worthy of both father and daughter It will 
give stability to the institntion, which will 
continue to do good to the women of Beneal 
generation after generation *’ 

Indira Maharani Hunting and Dancing 
IVo hare Wt greatl,- pained „nd hnmilia- 
tod at the report published in the paper. 


that the 3Iaharani Indira of Cooch Behar, 
who has several children has been 
spending her time in England in 
bunting and dancing, occupations which are 
unworthy of a Hindu widow. Hitherto only 
Indian Maharajas have been guilty of 
squauderiDg abroad the weallii extracted 
from their nocared for subjects It would 
be an evil day for India if Indian 3Iaharani» 
followed the unworthy example of Indira 
3IabaraDi The following cutting from a British 
paper has been v^nt to us by an anonymous 
indignant Indian correspondent — 


A Discing 

One of the keenest dancers in London jost 
now 13 the vouog Maharanee of Cooch Behar a 
very beautiful girl who dresses her hair in 
modern style and wears it uncovered bnt has 
not dispensed with her long «an She was 
^eing at Chez Victor this •week, and I notice 
that she appreci-ted all the points m the various 
WDM sung there by Leslie Hutchinson so her 
kiOglish IS evidenlly very good This is not but 
pnsiog as her husband and bis brothers were 
cdu^ted at Eton and her father is the Gaekwar 
of Baroda. 


Our ruling princesses, particularly the 
widowv, should follow the uoble example of 
the sainted Maharani Abalyabai of Indore 


Ad Indian Gulliver” 

Dnder the above oaplioD, »£ Week, the 
Calcutta Roman Catholic organ, has the 
lollowiog editorial paragraphs 

TW?..'!?® '=“Plion acconied to Kabindmaath 
“"Sb and Lvdy Cliiroid 
1 “ the Republic of 
three days the whole 
offiml and non-offlcnl European world of comse 
; snobbery so cbaractenstio of petty 
corners of the world felt over 
Rubernatonal lead Asa 
® progress through Malaya 
nt least until he had 
■* bombshell bur^t. 

Mmeooay had discovered that Dp Tarmre was 
and ^^hBnhV’ 
the discovery was made is also typical of 

h™— pniverse in which these people 
from Calcutta. Som& 
s£.T.^a. ’5 n Manila paper that a 

sud tMf» a Chicago Dsper had 

iw i.i ^ *'1®. ^5®* bad said to a Calcutta paper 
e^t to ^ disapproved of Indian troops being 
Chm^« Th^, tbe British in 

haTOVen of course might 

Mvo ncea made last tel ruary, whci the Poet gave. 

ChmJ’busmess Ind mfact* 

yet to 7 discovery w hich seems not 

1 made in 3Ia!ara might inde^ 
" fflit b.f ILbrndra- 
Hath lagoro on a certain occasion renounced hia 
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Brllisli Knighlhoai. WpU mir tho heads of 
“SocietT" people o! llilava reel. Such a aedi- 
tioniit ! Such a traitor ' This aoti-Rntish viper ! 
and actuillr stayinz at Oorernment Iloase - •• 
JWawh'le, oa leavioz JUliya, the P*>et hn. 
throazh hia Secretary, Prof. E. Ariaai Williams, 
mued a dizaihed sUtement— But ve hope sincere' 
ly that the matter will not end there and that, 
when Rabindranath Tazore returns home, he will 
write for the world’s delectation a lizht comedy of 
hi3 trarcls to Liliput, 


Government has not taken any special step to 
pnnish and put a stop to crimes against 
women in Benital. The comparative criminality, 
of Umdas and jrosalmans does not trouble 
os so much as the qaastion of how the 
honoor of women cm be made safe every- 
where. 


Ontrages on Women in Bengal 

In our last issue we printed a letter 
from a Muslim lawyer in which he expressed 
a doubt as to whether his co-religionuts were 
guilty of a larger proportion of crimes against 
women than the followers of other creeds. 
There is not the least doubt that they are. 
Sanjibnni, the Bengali weekly, has carefully 
woiked out corUin percentages based on 
the published cases of such crimes committed 
flaring the last five years Here are some 
of these 6gares 

Of^ such crimes 50.G per cent, were 
eamrailted by Mnsalmaos, 255 per cent by 
Hindn*, 63 by Hindus and Muslims combined, 
sod lb 2 by persons of anbnown religious 
profession. 

Of the crimes committed by gangs of 
rascals, 524 per cent, were committed by 
Mahammadan gangs, 19.4 by Hindu gangs. 
9 by combined Hindu and Muslim gangs, and 
by gangs of men whoso “religion” is 
unknown 

Of the women ofTended against 68 7 per 
cent, were Hindns, 21 percent Muslims and 
68 of unknown religion 

368 percent of the crimes were committed 
hy single individuals, and 61.G per cent by 
gangs. 

These figures support our conclusion that 
jnere are braine, money and organisation 
oenind many of these crimes. 

ft will not bepleasing news to anti-Indtan 
propagandists tolearn that not a single Indian 
extremist or anarchist has ever been accused 
crime against women. In fact, if 
political suspects had anything to do with 
auch crimes, they would have been bnnted 
flown in DO time. The British aovernment 
ntettaiDs tho services of a rather large and 
ostly (Jetectivo staff, with spies added, who 
and some say, manufacture, political 
fliirainals. But the same chivalrous British 

63-15 


The Viceroy on Communal Unity 

If the duty of the Governor-General of 
India had been only or mainly to make 
speeches, it would havo been quite the right 
thing to judge Lord Irwin by his speeches. 
But he is the executive head of the British 
Oaveroment here His duty, therefore, does not 
end with preaching sermons The question 
of the sincerity of such sermons does not 
arise. The head executive officer is to bo 
judged above all by what be does. 

Lord Irwin seems to think that coinmnnal 
nnity and amity can bo established solely 
by the efforts of the ommunities conoerned, 
That is, however, not the case. There are 
ondoubtedly bistorJca), religious and social 
causes uoderlying communal discord in India 
Bat these causes had been in existence frnni 
before the establishment of British rule in Indio. 
To thesecoQses have been added political and 
economic factors for which British rule is 
responsible. The assertion of Lard Morloy 
in his Ilecollections that Lord Minto “started 
the communal haro,” and Maulaca Alohamed 
All’s dictum that the Muslim deputation 
which waited on Lord Mmto for a definitely 
fixed proportion of the seats in tho Councils, 
then proposed to be expanded, was a 
"cornraand performance," while remaining 
true, have lost their novelty by repetition 
Since the Morley-Minto Reforms, tho 
Govemmeut has done many other things 
which have nccentuated the separatist 
tendency. 

Whenever and wherever the executive 
officers have anticipated or imagined any 
breach of the _ peace owing to possible 
coramanal conflicts, “law und order” has 
been attemplei to be maintained by pre* 
venting the Hindus from going on with 
their religious observances— not because ♦he 
Hindus were likely to be turbulent and 
break the peace, but because the Muslims 
might try to interfere with Hindu celebrations 
by force. 
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A Governor General and all subordinate 
esecutive officers under him are, theretore, 
indirectly responsible for communal conflicts 
and riots along with the members of the 
communities themselves The district exe 
cutive officers and the district police are 
directly responsible for the non prevention of 
communal riots We presume though we 
are not sure that if there be any increase 
jn ordinary crime in any district the district 
officers and police are departmentally held 
to have been inefficient or t egligent lo the dis 
charge of their duties Similarly if there be 
communal riots m any district the executive 
and police officers should be sternly taken to 
task Their promotion should be stopped 
they should be degraded, or they should be 
dismissed, according to the deg'^S'® Vaeit 
incompetency neglect or worse But as far 
as we are aware this is never done 

The Montagu Chelmsford Reforms Ro 
port contains a long and convioctog argu 
meet against communal representation but 
nevertheless concedes what the separatists 
want Then there is the reservation of a 
certain percent of posts in the public services 
for Muslims but cot for any other class of 
people Not that we want any such reserva 
tion for all other backward or so called 
backward classes It is impossible to be 
just to or satisfy all the sects classes castes 
and sub castes of India by following the 
principle of reservation of seats lo represeota 
tive bodies or of costs in the public services 
for these dilTerent sections We can 
safelj challenge anybody to satisfac 
tonly tackle the arithmetical puzzle involved 
It may be easy to satisfy the Moslims bat 
it is impossible to be just to all witbont 
following the principle of an open door for 
for talent the most capable irrespective of 
caste or creed or race or class 

Lord Irwin was not entitled to preach 
the sermon tint he did because he has not 
done his bit It may be that he has do power 
to do anything efTectivo in the directions 
indicated above We do not know But if 
he has no j ower to do his bit, he ought to 
resign and declare why be has done so His 
speech has been bailed in his homo country 
ns a great achievement, and it has been 
sought to be suggested that if cammnnal 
concord bo not established it will be la spite 
of the kiceroy having done bis best, and the 
fault will he entirely with the commanitics 
concerned and their leaders But speech 
making is perhaps the least of the Governor 


Generals duties If it were his mam duty, 
there would be many belter preachers of 
Sermons available at quite a small fraction 
of his salary 

Tnis communal affair is not a mere com 
munal one It is, if we may so put it a 
three cornered tangle Concord cannot easily 
be established only by the efforts of tbe 
cpmmuaities themselves unless the Government 
does it» bit and high public servants and 
tlieir underlings sincerely and honorably do 
tbetr bit as gentlemen 


The Unity Conference 

We sincerely regret the failure of the 
Unity Conference at Simla We did not 
auiicipale that it would succeed But we 
should have rejoiced if our anticipations 
bad been falsified 

So far as we can judge, the only way 
to establish friendship between tbe oommu 
nities IS not to curtail any right of any 
community Cattle should be allowed to 
be sacrificed m slaughter-houses appointed 
for tbe purpose at mosqnes and in places 
owned by Muhammadans— bnt everywhere 
screened from tbe public gare As nobody 
takes offence or breaks heads when cattle 
ate led tbroogb tbe streets by butchers to 
slaughterhouses, they should be allowed 
to be led through the shortest public routes 
to the places of sacrifice also Places where 
goats etc are sacrificed by Hindus should 
also be screened from the public gaze Beef 
stalls may be opened in separate places 
sanctioned by niuoicipalities or similar 
bodies even where they do not exist at 
present 

We do not write the o things with 
pleasure Though we are not orthodox our 
parentage and upbringing are Hindu and 
^ are vegetarians by choice and conviction 
We value the life of cattle But, to 
say the least we value human life 
and human liberty (political and of 
all other kmdO not less Our conviction is 
that if Hindus did not mate it a point to 
raise objections to the sacrifice of cattle, tnero 
wonld not be more cow b, 11, ng ,n the long 

run than now I robably there would be less 
m coarse of time 

»^n?n ^ proccssiODS and music 

Ssituhon, homes and 


thoroughfares at 


public 

all 


places and 
times before 


1 
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or in the Ticioity of all mosques and 
homes and institutions, in alt Hindu 
and other non-ilnslim homes, temples and 
institntioDS. 


Hew Ministers for Bengal 
The announcement in the papers that as 
soon as Sir P. C Mitter returns to Bengal, 
the Governor of Beneal will appoint him and 
Nawab Musharraf Hossetn ministers, has 
given rise to much discussion io the papers. 
Discussion is necessary and ought not to 
be objected to. Bnl we have no relish for 
personal squabbles, and do not intend to 
take any notice of them 

We have never been in love with dyar- 
chy But the mere scotching of it without 
killing it and substituting something better in 
its place is to us a futile and uninteresting 
Ksnie. If the ministers can get some of oar 
ttooey to spend for the good of the province, 
that is not worse than allowing alt the 
money to be spent by the British Ijuteancrats 
Mcording to their fancy, pleasure whim, 
or self-interest But, of course, we would 
prefer the ending of dyarchy and the esta- 
blUhment of autonomy in the provinces and 
in the country as a whole. 


Bsngal (Bural) Primary Education Bill 
That elementary education should he made 
free and compulsory for girls and boys 
thronghout India, including Bengal, is a 
proposition which does not require any 
wgument to establish in the year lUiT A. C. 
Bat every-where the official objection is 
the lack of money. It is very unfortunate that 
money loses its solidity and becomes volatile 
and evaporable in the Indian public treasury 
in the presence of a warm desire in the 
Indian mind for education. But neither the 
Warmth of military ardour, nor the warmth 
of civilian avarice appears to volatilize it 
Weave reminded of the fact that there is 
not sulficient money in the Bengal treasury 
for the extension of primary education by 
“8 proposal contained in the Bengal Rural) 
Primary Education Bill to levy a cess for 
Arsing a crore of rupees for the jrarpose. 
^ we have shown repeatedly, particularly 
>n our article on the subject in the last July 
issue, there would be no need to levy a 
®ew cess, if Bengal were given her just dues. 
Dengal ijaving been robbed and cheated by 


the Mestou Award, cannot agree to be taxed 
agaiu. We are absolutely against any fresh 
taxation. Let our Ministers do their best 
to get for Bengal her dues. It they fail, let 
them resign, saying why they have resigned. 

The apportionment of this fresh cess is 
also bad The ryot is to pay four pice per 
mpee of reot and the land-lord one pice. Are 
the ryots wealthier than the Zemindars ? 

The constitution of the proposed district 
education committees is also ubjectionable. 
The majority of members ought not to be 
such as would merely cry ditto to the 
collector. 


India and the International Labour Office 

Interviewed by a representative of the 
Associated press about the work of the 
Tenth International Labour Conference, 
Mr O. D. Birla, Indian Employers’ represen- 
tative. said among other things that, “although 
a good deal of useful end quiet work is 
being done by the Labour Office, very little 
has been done aSecting the coditiou of 
Indian labour.” 


Rabindranath Tagrore on Freedom 

In the course of _ a letter, addressed to 
Dr. J. T. Sunderland in reply to one received 
from him. published in the FisraWaraft 
Quarlerlu, Rabindranath Tagore writes : — 

It Is needless to say that I also dream of 
freedom for my motherland, but I know that 
neither .the path towards it nor ita instrument and 
expression can be copied from tie history of other 
nations. So long as the bulk of our people remains 
steeped in ignorance, unable to know its own mmd. 
it can never attain emancipation for the purpose of 
Its self-revealment in poitics according to its own 
temperament and need. 

The whole letter deserves to be read and 
pondered over. But it seems to us that in 
the picture which he draws of out country 
the shades are too dark and the lights are 
wanting. For instance, he observes : — 

Our want of ordinary, human interest, not only 
in our ncichbouring provinces, but in communities 
not our own, is Uartly dense among us ; the 
communication of mutual sympathy and under- 
standing between ourselves is barred at every sten 
by caste and communal obstructions and relmons 
fanaticism. 

This cannot be said to be a wholly in- 
accurate picture. But neither can it be 
called a wholly accurate one. Instances of 
Hindus working for Muslims and of the men 
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of one province worting for those of another 
are not entirely wanting There is a little 
mutnal hnnian interest too 
,AgaiD — 

The unreaaoniBS acceptance of practices and 
1 rohibitions in minute details of life the comple e 


of themselves and the people in general as 
far as practicable 

The poet conclodes his letter thus 
In countries where the mind is alive and aoUve 
the different problems such as politics mu 
economics have their meaning But where me 
mind itself is smothered under a loadot^Q^u 


1 lyiiiuiiiuua lu imuutc ucuiiis ui » minu Iiseil is siuuiueicu 

sacrifice of individual initiative forced upon our things under the pressure of automatic ham« 
unthmkms millions hy a system of social tyranny inherited from a primitive past all our powers niusv 
more i erfectly organised than in any other country Jjq directed towards rescuing it from the debria ot 
of the world the ternblj efficient machinery for miQed antiquity That means widespn^ 
a wholesale manufacture of cowards and slaves education Of course we in the name of Uumaniir 
coD'tantly working in our domestic surronnumgs Lave the right to appeal to our rulers to help «3 


these arc the powerful enemies that are in alliance 
with tl e evil star of our political misfortune Our 
immediate duty is to fight them to conquer our 
uDuntrv from the age long domination of an 
iQtelleclual and moral interlia from the crude 
material «m ruling in the guise of piety causing 


in this oljecL And s et that appeal may be in 
or ludicrously meagre in its response, owing to a 
parsimonious budget bursting with its 
mi itary and punitive expenditure Bat there « 
nothing except our own apathy to prevent our 
selves from utilising all our resources and 


immense dis ipatmn** of energy and unmeaning o^nising'r 8 is*tem'’'of'’nationar"edocafion that 'will 
suffering and degradation include in its fuaction an active and direct 

We venlure respectfully to observe that im»dan<re of the life ofthe people, helping ^ 
ns «,=r... to some estent tnterdopeedeece ‘S'* — S 

between social and spiritual freedom on too meaning of self rule within themselves can they 
ono hand and political freedom on the other successfuUj strive to establish it over their outer 
it cannot bo said that political freedom should circumstances 

bo worked for after spiritual and social That the mind of the people should be 
freedom has been achieved In fact so far rescued from the debris of a imncd anti 


at least as social reform lo some directioos 
IS concerned it is quite clear to us that it 
cannot be effected without the attainment 
and help of political freedom In the days 
of llsmmobnn Roy tbo spiritual and social 
condition of our countrymen was worse than 
non the reign of superstition was then 
more undisputed than now let Faratnohuu 
Ko} tried to be an all round cmaocipatior of 
Ins countrymen Uo was an uncompromising 
fighter for s] intual intellectual and social 
freedom But ho was at the same time a 
fgller for political and civic freedom 

'll c do not think any man however great 
can be quite free willun unless ho is also 
Itec njtlouL Some imper/ocfions in the per 
jonalitfs of some of the greatest teachers of 
humanit) oau be almost directly traced to 
tlcir having not been politically free 

We rciieat therefore that wc arc onabic 
to accept lie iccla tufge'tion — for such it 
appears to ur to be— tl at political emancipa 
tion is not an immediate duty and that it 
vhould be attempted after spiritual and social 
(reed m I as Iki n achieved In any ca«i it 
may le illowaMo for tte small num^r of 


qoity and that widespread educntion is indis 
pensably necessary for the purpose is un 
douhlcdly true But we do not think that 
universal education of the people JS 
practicable without State action And such 
Stale action so far as our knowledge goes 
has been taken only in politically free 
countries Universal education by private 
effort 18 certainly a thinkable proposition 
Bui it is nnt practicable And that for 
ECTcrnl reasons Tho force of character and 
cnlcrpiiso which such effort presupposes are 
not found in a suHicicntiy largo number of 
persons in politically subject countries for 
the soul of man is dwarfed by loss of free 
dom la tho second place politically subject 
countries are comparatively poor and conse 
quenUy a sufljcieDt number of inhabitants 
thereof cannot offord to spend and subscribe 
enough ngam for education in addition to 
paying the nsual taxes and cesses and rates 
which ID free and wealthier countries secure 
for the people free education. In tho third 
place 10 Ini’ia any widespread vigorous 
movement for tho education of the mas cs is 
suspcion and disfavour 


persons in our country who may bo considered of tho bureaucracy The movement 
M l.«. .rlniu.llr l„tdlectn.llr .nd .oa.llT. be ,Ufrrc."r who' "a 7 f, c 


. — suppressed wholesale 

free Esotlor RHnol theircUss were or are in workers may bo 


but 

from 


the 

their 


«l rr to »„,k both [or tbo .r,„t„l lirld o[ „o,k tho [ » oT rcvc 7 ,l ,oc 
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ini^endent conotries, tiDlversal national 
edaealion has followed, not preceded, the 
wideoiD^ of fhe franchise and the eeltiog 
of the Tote by larger and larger numbers of 
the people. The reason is easy to nnderstand. 
The aristocracy and the middle classes in all 
countries generally are not quite so altrnistic 
M to confer the blessing of knowledge on the 
lower orders unless constrained to dn so , for 
tooirJedge is power, and the upper classes 
know that their predominance would bo 
threatened by the lower ones being educated 
It Was only in Japan that the upper classes 
gare up their privileges of their own accord 
But that example is unique in history, and 
possible only in a politically indepen- 
dent country. 

_We do not in the least wish to disconrage 
private effort in education. It should go on 
fflora vigorously than now. Bat there is no 
harm in knowing its limitations. 


Address on RammobuD Roy 

The authorised text of the address on 
Ratnmohun Roy delivered by the editor of 
this Review as president of aCalcutta Rammobno 
Roy Memorial Meeting appears in full in the 
October Welfare. 


Abolition of Slareijr in Hepal Again 
^0 are glad our repeated contradictions 
Sir William Vincent’s story that Nepal 
sbohshed slavery under (he inlluence of (ho 
^sgue of Nations have borne fruit. The 
JUbaraja of Kapuiihala admitted at a League 
“feting this year that the League had uothiog 
CO with it— Nepal did it independently. 


Falsehood about Tagore’s Ancestry 
Prabasi contradicts the story given 
publicity to fa the Ceijlan Daily ffetvs of 
September 6, that Tagore told an interviewer 
of tbs **0411 Mail” (of what country, town, 
or date* it is not mentioned) that his “ancestor 
to the hftii generation was a son of a 
Portuguese” This shows to what absurd 
lengths some journalists can go in their 
iQvenfioa of lies pure and simple. 

Unhappy Kharagpur 
There is again a probability of a railway- 
men’s strike at Kharagpur in consequence of 
the lock-out and so-called retrenchment, 
which is believed to be only retaliatory 
victimisation due to the last strike. There 
is great distress among the workers and 
their dependants. All contributions should 
be sent to the office of the All-India 
Railnaymea’s Federation, 13 Dalhousie 
Square, Calcutta. 

Religious Outrages Act. 

Tbe Bill to punish outrages on religious 
feelings has been passed. This places a new 
weapon against tbe press in the bands of the 
executive. Tbe offence should not have been 
made oon-bailable. We have been all along 
against this piece of legislation, and have 
given reasons for our opposition The power 
to sanction tbe starting of prosecutions should 
have been given only to High Courts, not 
to magistrates, and that on the applicatien of 
the aggrieved party. 

Our Puja Holidays 

The Modern Review Office will remain 
closed from the 3rd to the 16th of October 
curreut. Letters, etc., received during this 
period will be taken up for disposal on the 

17th. 
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Buddhist Temple at Dar-ea-Salam 
On lijg ejjj Angnsf, 1927, a large 
“Umber of Sinhalese Bnddhists, resident at 
Uar-ess-Salatn assembled in a meeting and 
passed a resolution to the effect that iinmedi- 
fje steps be taken to construct a Yihara at 
Uar-es-Salam by the end of 1928. The 


esUmated cost of the Temple would be about 
60.000 shiKiogs. A strong Committee of 18 
has been formed to give effect to the resolu- 
tion. About 10,500 shillings have already 
been promised. 

The idea is very good. We, however, 
should like to point cut that, the Committee 
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should specially emphasise the necessity 
for stimolafiQK Buddhistic studies in Dar es- 
Salam Scholars of eminence should be 
invited and popular lectures arranged to 
rouse popular interest in Buddhism If these 
are not done mere building of Viharas would 
be of no av nl 

Indian Life Vs European Prestige 
We reproduce the following from the 
Indian Optmon Natal 

As reported m oar last weeks issue for kill imuan nrmq mai nnnprmnk il ud— cua.j - 

interfenne with a European woman in an insnlting 

manner an Indian has' been sentenced at the cn caTisfaction 

miral sessions to sii -years bard labour and eicht Nmrobi Exlubitioa expressed rompleta eaUstac^i^^ 

strokes Jlr Justice Matthews remarking that he eL.'ifoJ o! ®both ^ Kern a and Tam'awkI there 
had to lake a -very serious vi,*w of this behaviour exnibifpra ,.oi botn h.enia ana ian=.anyiiv^_^_^_, 
towards European women Thus the prestige of a 
white woman is greater than the life of an Indian 
in the eyes of the Courts of lostice in this country 


struggle 10 Africa is now well known to the 
lodian public The nature of the busine'is 
success that is causing this interracial 
jealousy wonld be well realised from the 
following extract from an African journal 

Sisal Industiy wlu h is the backbone of 
Tanganyika Territory has been h monopoly m 
the bands of European settlers before the vw 
After the war when a few Indian firms venturM 
and stepped into this enterprise the Europeans 
not only thought but also declared that the Inainn* 
would never be able to succeed in this venture 

Alt! ough this Industry was entirely new yet 
the Indian firms that undertook it do^ceddl^ stucs 
(o their guns with the most 
the recent Victory at Nairobi . 

AU the visitors that were present at the recent 


The Feetham Report Condemned 
The Report of the Feetham Commission 


were hardlv two ot three exhibits represenfins 
the lodian Sisal Xlanufaf'turers The judge 
ted was the welt known Sisal expert Col K. o 
Turner of benya , 

It will be a source of pr de and satijfaction tor 
the Indians of Kenya and Taogiovtka to learn tn« 
the BoNorns in nnmber One fibre cla«s 
awarded to the Qomba Sisal Estate of Mskvum 


has roused great resentment among the This Si«al plantation belong! to the welt 

Indiana m South Africa The followmg firm of Messrs Eanmjee Jivaniee i Co and it wm 

2'Zn lhn.iri,on “tf wTSA? rm‘ 

explain the situation to some extent capable and intelligent control of Air Abdulla AI A* 

A meeting of the executive committee of The Kanrojee , ^ « m. - 

Eastern Africa Indian National Congress and Tbe mage of the Sisal exhibits Col H> B Tutoer 
certain other gentlemen epecially invited to awarded OJ points Out of a possible lOO poiots aoa 

attend was held at the Congress offices Nairobi his remark was that tbe Sisal produced by the saia 

on Tuesday to discuss the position created by the ^late was almost perfect in every way' Such 


outcome of the Feetham Commission Bepoit 


high points— (OA/lub) — and so very creditable a 


After discussion ^e following resolution was remark tends to prove that Indians can do thm^ 


nnammousiy adopted 

Thit in the event of adoption of the Feetham them 
Commission Report by the Local Government the 
Indian commanity should withdraw all members 
from all Ooverpment bodies and also from pnblic 
bodies and mass meetings be Iconvened throogbout 
the conn‘ry to protest against the adoption of the 
said report and that ultimately a special session 
t»i ^'^e \ie raWeA as eaAy as -possAAe 

The following Resolution was mso passed 
unanimously 

In view of a fetter from Mr Sbamnsdecn Mrs 


CTedilably when they have the opportunities to dc 


Mr SrinivaEa Sastri on the Empire 


The African Cfiromcle vehemently criti- 
cises Mr Srinivasa Sastri s pro Empire 
speeches in Africa. Air Srinivasa Sastn is 
reported to have said 

S™TmV^.,ai-to'-riiiSed~to'7r'S;d^^^ toS’by SS 

Rptcal sessiim of the Coofress and tot Site XSifts YmoJiibl, to 

Stay in this country for at n as brought iMthin tbe Empire by force now we 
‘'"S^S^ totto Cobd^se t« held 

Nairtbi sometime in the month of October we are fully established we can scarcely realise 
'"iheoteehoB ™ theo adjoanted 1.11 neil da, EmoS 

Iddian Bdameee Ahmd SfbV '‘M* or‘ah“”SS,'‘?,rS.”af'?cS 

the boUotn of ine present white is brown fore take a vow that we will not do anything 
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Oq the above the Afncan Otroniele 
Comments as follows : 

The fiireffoiDg speech delivered by the Rt. Hon. 
T. S. Sa«fti. before a crowded EuropeaQ audience 
m the iliritzbnra Town Hall, has und uMedly 
crea*ed a profound sensation amonsj the mtellisent 
section of the Indian community, bat the British 
section is highly elated at the unwonted encominm 
paid by this hizh-olaced Indian official to the 
pnins of the British race for rnling a horde of 
^wn races, scattered over the conbnent o* India. 
We have always understood fhat the lloderate 
Party, who now style themselves Liberals la India, 
were sincere patriots bent on a constructive policy 
m the sovemanee of the Indian Emmre. but we 
never harboured the notion that that Party is cap- 
able of entertaining snch an exasserated— nay 
estravagant idea of the effect which British con- 
nection has bestowed on India and to whi'-h Jlr 
Sastn give utterance in such superb over-flowing 
Eoelish last week. As a distinguished (official of 
ue Indian Government and as an outstanding 
Imperial propagandist, 5Ir, Sastrl may be just 
dorng hi3 duty, bnt in so far as the bulk of the 
Indian people are concerned, we are afraid that 
ai«tinimisbed Aseot-Qeneral, is not giving a 
trae reflection of the popular opinion tn respect 
W the Empire which acanired India br force and 
owhich they are forced to be a member against 
weir wish I We would not have ttken the tronWe 
» give this declalmer to Hr. Sastri’s speech had it 
Mt been fop the fact that at Bombav, just before 
ms flepartnre, he declared that he was proceedmg 
Afnca as representatiee of the people of 
loflia Should ‘his Slanchurg soeech be ooostrued 
“thecor^t optafoQ of the Indian people, then it 
might l^eod the people of India into a more com- 
plicated position, and, therefore, we have to draw 
prominent attention to certain misleading state- 
Jfs watained in the Jlantzburg lectnre 
5, Jlr Sa«tri paints a black pictnre of the Indian 
otates under indigenous rule and indirectly insiou- 
*Jes corroptiou when compared with the British 
pule This_ IS a libel on some of the best and 
Kshly eff^ient administrations of States such as 
Baroda and Travancore. where people 
Obtain ^better justice at a less cost than the most 
cvpensive justice to be had under British Bale, 
•uoreover, one should not fowet common corrup- 
aod jobbery even in British administered 
^ntcries and we, therefore, fail to see 
^3tl e States should be singled out 
nue leaving the Bntish territory, which is 
w ^ >f KOt worse ! Discussing about »ecess- 
.the Empire, Mr. Sastn waxed eToqnent 
.-a*' immeisnrable benefit confe-red by England 
^nnoted Mr. Gandhi as having expressed satis- 
^'oa with the British connection. But it shoo d 
[orKOlten. that the self-same ilr. Gandhi 
the hey-diy of non-co-ojierafton movement 
about the country, stirred the populace to a 
^^.^saiast the ’‘Satanic Govemmeot” aod exhort- 
u for the • Ram Itaj” I Indeed, it 

of to note XIr Oandtii beaming a dr^ple 
amt . Imperialism alongside of Mr. Sastn. 

Sa2.‘“l. pdy of It 13 that the great leader of 
movement in collaboration with the 
•(vatest latelleetual force of Modem India and 


l^er of the Liberal Party should have uncons- 
cimiably become active participints in an astute 
plan to clear the Indians out Of South Africa by 
a slow but sure process of sqeezing out policy. 
XVe can quite understand the mentalry of that 
ctiqne known aa the pliantom Congress, but it is 
really incomprehensible to a laf mind the attitude 
of Mr. Sastn and Mr. Gandhi id relation to this 
‘Indian Agreement” which is not likely to enhance 
their reputation for sound statesmanship I It may 
be for the consolidation of the British Empire he 
has consented to this settlement, bnt the ladians 
in over-seas care very little for the Empire if that 
Empire is not prepared to sacrifice even itself for 
the cause of justice and humanity. In effect the 
rructai test for the solidity and potentiality of the 
Empire rests with the solution of tne Indian 
problem over-seas, and in this agreement, we 
are afraid, the Indian Government have deplorably 
failed • 

However, when Mr. Sastri says that “bv ties of 
affectiou. esteem and gratitude which it is im- 
possible to describe” India has been drawn to the 
British Empire, one cannot help but qiiestiouing 
this assertion and to say that Indian Nationalists 
will never subscribe to this doctrine 1 Because there 
IS nothing IB common between Indu and the 

Empire' During the last 200 years of British 
supremaev. India has been sucked dry, and 

Acconling to Sir Theodore Merison’s work on "The 
Economic Transition of India” it has been estimated 
that the dram from India from 18S9 to 

1903. has been not less than £150 millions sterling 
According to the late Win. Digby’s "Prosp-roua 
Bntish lodia” ’daring their tenure m India 

Britain has taken away no less than six hundred 
miiiios jKiunds sterling from their great dependency 
without giving It any sort of adequate return 
whatsoever for the money thus immorally taken 
The epectaele of what the. Eoglivh Christians have 
been and are in India and Ceylon drove Mr. Digbv 
into reluctant Atheism ” 

Even so ^eat a man as the lafn Lord Salisbury, 
one of the Prime-Miaisters of England, had to 
frankly udmit that "If India muat be bled 
at least let it be dune scientifically.’* 

A more detailed criticism, with quotation 
of facts and figures follows, which leaves no 
doubt io the reader as to the empty and 
even courlierlike nature of Sir. Sastri’s compli- 
ments to the British Empire. 

Mr. a P. Andrews also Attacked 

The same journal also attacks Mr. C. F. 
Andrews for having expressed certain 
opinions, as follows : 

Mr. Andrews, the unofficial agent of the 
Govcrnm«it of India, arwrdmg to an interview 
pven to a Rand Press represenutive. gave a parting 
fe! K r ^>efore faking his 

^ to I^ia at I,mirenco Slarques. This Sage 
Impenal Political Missionary says • 

“He «»n<iidered the central' feitnre of the 
agrMinent to the cause whereby Indians m 
future ^uta be refused permission to introduce 
m the Union, from India, any more minor children 
tmless they were accompanied by their mothers. 
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Urtold harm had been done in the past by the 
bad old Tiractice of never bnnsms over the "wives 
from India at all This nnfortonate habit prevailed 
araons the Irdian trading class and it had led 



nor for India , ^ , 

The harmful cnstom had been established m 
the past (he proceeded) of bringms over the male 
children one by one jnst before the atre of 16 in 
order to carry on the business leaving the rest of 
the family behind in India. This purely male 
adult em gration was being repeated in ea^h new 
generation In some Indian businesses it had 
gone on for two and even three generations 


W hile settlers from other countries were intro- 
dncing their wives and thus creating a stable 
form of colonisstion the Indian trading cnmmnnitr 
had been utilising their domicile m South Afnca 
purely for monetary purposes 

Ii these modern times the mam trend of emigra 
tion was against such merely business Uie of a 
new countiy 

Hr Andrews stated that while he had joiimev 
ed up and down all over the Union and Rhodesia 
he nad come across some very distressing 
examples ot the demoralisation which bad alr^y 
set in In Southern Rhodesia more than 80 per 
cent of the British Indians ere living apart from 
their wives . 

In Portugae'ie Eist Africa the proportion was 
probably still higher In Fast and Central Africa 
ihe same evil prevailed 


The criticism offered to what Mr Andrews 
said IS impassioned but not very thoroagh 
■We first read 


Though we do not admit the proposition which 
has been so spaciously laid dnwu wc want to 
know whether he has enquired into the reason 
why euch a state of affairs is alleged to exist ' 
IloTvever we may give it for the information of 
the pubfic. It is not that the Indian trader does 
not wish to bring his wife and children and 
make his home m this country there are many 
who are with their family here but because the 
Government of the Union does not enconrace 
especially Indians to live in this country as self 
respecting decent men and lead a respectable 
family life and that is one of the mam reasons that 
some of the Indians are reluctant to bring their 
fimily 


As a matter of fact no traders lo any 
foreign land carry their whole family with 
them irrespective of government encoorage- 
ment or otherwise IVe expect with the 


passing of time and the establishment of 
security and stability for the Sooth African 
Indians and the granting to them of an 
honorable place in the country of their 
adoption we shall see more Indians living 
with their wives in Africa 


The criticism then proceeds as follows 


If Mr Andrews is anxious to improve the 
present ondesirable state of affairs he should have 
nsed his influence and persua-sive powers to obtain 
for the Indian full rights of citizenship rather than 
administering a dose of this parting kick to the 
Indian who has been sufictentlv maligned in the 
past for many imaginery sms of hts ' 


Mr Andrews bitterly complains about this 
harmful custom of the Indians but he has 
apparently forgotten what his own brother Native 
Fogliahmen civilians are doii g in India who 
deserve to bo sermonised a bit on the subject 
They are about 150000 Britishers ruling the 
country bnt very few of them come to India with 
their families and during the long period when they 
bold office they dram away all the wealth from 
the country and when they retire to their Native 
land IQ Enslaad thevpujov their pensions at home 
Dunijg Uie period of Englishman s bachelor life m 
our Homeland Indians have not complained of 
the demoralisation of the Englishman a demora 
lisation which has brought abont a Eurasian 
problem in India for all eternity and neither do 
we complain of the Englishman utilising their 
domicile m our country for monetary purposes 
Indians have not complained about Englishmen 
ependiog 60 rnillioo, pounds sterling of Jheir 
pension in Eocland though we know that India 
IS bleeding white by this process 1 However it »a 
deplorable that Mr Andrews should have expressed 
his tlioogbts on a subject that has ramifications 
far beyond the present trifling issue and needle's 
» , 1*1 press interviow has caused pro- 

louna 111 filing m the community Whatever may 
:!!?» demoralising tendency by 

eolprced bachelorhood of Indians due to economic 
causes brought about by the laws of 
same is more serious 
Anl^wo .1^® t remedy suggested by Mr 
• 1.0 fST® therefore we venture to submit that 
deeper into the 
they impose further restrictions on 
the importation of Indians wives and children 

We expect a better and a more detailed 
cnticism of Jlr Andrews statements from 
the Afncaji Chromele in the near future 


rjtVTlJ) AND Pciu nro BT A C S\iK\n ^ 
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THE DANGER 01’ I’Ul'TING OI’F INDLVS SEEE-IIDEE 

n, Tn, Bi. Bi J.T '.IIXDFKL.VKD 


people of InJia bclicTO thej niisht to 

hiTo fplf-rolc now. 

Thry LMicno tiicJr freedom ou^Uf ne'er to 
bite been taVen from th'm , harms been 
tiVea away, they beliere it ousht to hare 
been restored, lone aco. rMWciatlr ther 
Ulicre it otjchi to ham been re>torru [to 
them at the end of the World-'Var of I'Ut- 
lOlfi, which was fought, fndia was told, and 
the world was told, "to make the world safe 
for democracy”, and "to Rire treedom and 
'tlWeterinioation” to all oppressed nations 
nd peoples. If Poland. C?eclto Sloralia and 
ether smaller, loss important and less 
opprewed nations were giren freedom and 
wlf-rcle, it seems to them erfreraoly unjust 
that the same was not giren to great, 
citili7«d, historic India. 

Thero is difference of jadgrnent among tlio 
Indian people as to what form they desire 
self-rale *0 take.— whether that of absolnlo 
independence, with no relation to flritoin 
• except that of friendship ; or that of 
Dominion Status” within tlie llritish Empire, 
like that of Canada, Australia and South 
Africa. 

Up to the end of the Great War and a 
few months after, the feeling of a largo 
r^ajority of the Indian people was fn faror 
®f the latter As a result of crents which 
bale occurred since, there has been a change 
•od the change is still going on. It would 
Oot bo easy to say what is the prevailing 
feeling in India at the present time. 

, ,lt is believed tliat the Government of 
lodia made tho greatest possible mistaVo in 
Dot availing jt«elf of tho enthusiasm lot 
^?Rhnd engendered In India by Ihe Great 
;'*r. to extend to tho Indian people at Ihot 
iitne, in rcccRnition of their sclf*sacntice. 


their loyalty and the splendid service they 
had rendered in men and in money, the 
great boon which thoy so much desired and 
which Iher espeefed, namelr, freedom and 
home rnle. in tho form of Dominion Status 
in the Empire That would have allayed at 
once India’s disconfent. Rcltlod tho dirk 
problems that now frown so fhreifeningly In 
.her s\y. fisfeued the. Indian people to 
Ilritiin with hooks stronger than steel, and 
«aTcd the ferribln blunders and disasters of 
the ilonlatt Acts. (}ic Amitsar Jliissaerc, and 
all the other J'anjab and other atrocities and 
horrors. 

It IS believed that then was tho psycho- 
logical momei't" when England, instead of 
acting the part of a suspicious, imperialistic 
tyrant, ought to havo treated India In tho 
eamo generous, noblo large-minded wav that 
«h« treated South Africa. Dong will sho 
havo reason to lament that sho did not have, 
in that crisis time, a CampbolMlannerraan, 
to Icod her in tho path of booor and truo 
statesmanship 

There is jinotlicr critical fimo Boon coining, 
— another "psj-cliological moment”. It is to 
arrive in IHHS), when tho ten years of 
"Dyarchy”, or tho . ‘‘Oovernnioot Reform 
Scheme" of 1311, are to oapiro, and when 
the decision is to be made ns to whether 
the same Scheme shall bo rontinued ; or if 
not, what shall tabo its place ; in other 
woi^s, when tho decision is to bo made as to 
what tho Rriti'h are going to do for India, 
then and from that time on. kVill .they 
continue in tho name old imperialistic way, 
dominating licr by force ; giving her tho 
least lilicrly possible without danger of 
revolt ; holding ont promises to her ns un- 
substantial ns a mirngo : professing to bo 
educating her for foU-rulc. without giving 
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her any real assurance that she will ever be 
given self rule at all ? 

In other words will the British 1 eep on 
talking and talking about giving India freedom 
and trying to make the Indian people and 
the world believe that she is on the road to 
it but delav’ng and evermore delaying to do 
anything that really means fieedora with the 
vague hope that by some hocus pocus some 
miracle they may be able to keep her on 
and on forever essentially as now without 
having to give her real freedom or real self 
government at all i 

Or will something happen before 1929? 
Will some real statesman arise some Campbell 
Bannerman some man hig enough to see and 
to make the British Government see that 
just as South Africa coaid be saved to the 
British empire only by freedom so India 
can be saved only in the same way — by a 
big generous impressive dramatic act of 
granting her real homo rale and doing it 
without aggravating delay—of eTteoding to 
her promptly the hand of frank sincere 
honest welcome . to a place in the Empire 
(id the CommoDwealth of Free Nations ) 
by the side of South Africa Canada and the 
other Dominions’ Will such an event happen-* 
Will such a largo minded far seeing statesmao 
arise and be able to lead England to a 
chango of heart in her policy toward 
India? 

Perhaps the most discouraging feature of 
the whole Indian situation Is the fact that so 
m-iny of the British people ato obsessed 
with the idea with the delusion that the 
Indian people are scmi barbarians and not 
' ht for freedom that they can become fit for 
it only by a long process of edncation and 
tint the British are actually giving them 
tnis education with the intention of granting 
them self government as soon as they the 
British think they are fit 

Tilts delusion is particularly mjarions and 
larticohrly bard to dispel becuiso it flatters 
the British people eases their conscience 
causes them to think that the crirao which 
they ore commitliog against the Indian 
leopic in continuing to hold them in sub 
jection IS not a crime but a beneficcnec 
cmscs them to feel sell nghtions when they 
hould feel ashamed and therefore prevents 
thci 1 from repenting of their sin and doing 
“woiks meet for repentance by freeing India 
at once 

Till* facts in the case ato 

(1) The Indian people arc not semi 
iMbarians, but highly civilized and 


possessoi3 of one of the oldest and most 
valuable cultures of the world 

(2) In the very nature of things any 
civilized people m the world can rule them- 
selves better than any foreign nation can 
rule them It follows that the Indian people 
can rule themselves better than the British 
foreigaers Can do it 

(3) Tliera need be no delay The Indian 
people are fit to rule themselves now 

(4) The idea of educating the Indian 
people for freedom while 1 eeping them in 
bondage shows utter ignorance of psychology 
botii of individuals and o! nations and con 
tradicts all accepted principles of education 

(5) Every year and every month they are 
deprived of freedom only adds to Britain s 
crime and instead of benefiting the people 
of India adds to the wrong done them 

(C) The only way any nation or people 
in the world over did oi ever can learn to 
rule itself well is by experience by practice 
by tml and error by mal mg mist-ikea and 
thus learning wisdom 

(7) No nation can bo taught to rule itself 
while it IS kept in bondage Yet tin is 
exactly what Britain is ctanuing to do to 
India 

Let us see what some very eminent men 
Eoglislimen and others who have had large 
observation and experience in the matter, 
have to say about educating people for free 
dom while keeping them m bondage 

Long ego Macaulay wrote the following 
words 


ifany politicians of our time arc m the habit 
of layios it down as the self evident proposition 
tl at no people onsht to be free Until they are ft 
to nsc Ucir freedom The maxim is vorthy of the 
fool in the old story who resolved not to co into 
the water untilhe had learned to swim If men 
arctowait for liberty till tl ey become wise and 
tood in slaverj they may indeed wait forever 
(l^say on Milton) 

^\as not Macaulay right’ 

John Jforley wrote tho life of Gladstone 
In that work (\ olumo I p 3G0) ho says 
Gla^tone wa never wcarv of protest against 
Iho laltacy of what was called rreparinc these 
new communities for freedom tcachins a colonj 
iiko an lalant bv slow deRrce to walk first puUin? 
It m loDk clothei then in short clothes In 
wL year and eve y month 

U inng whicli they are reta ned under tho adminis 
iLl government, renders them 

It is liberty alone wUch 

^ This proposition like even 

bounds hut it H f^r 
than the counter doctrine ait till they arc 
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How can any Eoglisbiuan Jonbt that 
Olid^toae was right ? 

Let ns quote two or three eminent 
Americans. There is no American scholar 
who is a higher anthority regarding the 
peoples of the Orient, their goTernments and 
present condition, than Frederick Starr 
h'ays Professor Starr: 

“A Korernment adapted to the economic develop- 
of a people and worUns up from wit)»o is 
I'et er than the most perfect coverement forced 
‘fom atiove. The Amencans are doing far more 
w Ihilippioes than Britain 13 for India xetitib 
opinion that every (l.av wo remain in the i-^lands 
“2 tilipinos aro less capable of setf-KOvemraent ’* 
The Principle which Professor '^tarr lays 
down applies to India quite ns mneh as to 
the Philippines, 


I wish to cite a very instructive passage 
Irotn the eminent German-Ameucan stales- 
Qan, Carl Schnrr Mr Schurz was a general 
ja the Union Army during the Amencin 
Civil War, a member of the Cabinet of Pre- 
'laent Hayes and for many years one of the 
Halloa’s most honored and lotlaential public 
waderj. In connection with his office of 
^®cretary of the Interior ho bad large erpe* 
rienco with the iramigr-aots who at that time 
W6t0 coming to America in great norobers 
|rom lands qI^ World where they had 

®tea given no opportunities for self-govcm- 
®*Ht* How could they be made valuable 
Citireos in a democracy— a nation where 
Was self-mle ? In his "/?e//»»»j'rc»irc5” 
'.I H pp 77-tOl he says. 
m-iP* the most interesting experiences of 
rVJ * ''^0 ‘he observation of the educational in- 
exorcised iicoc men by the actual practice 
01 Itii covernoienl.” 

tersons attempting to exercise self-govem- 
tteet for the first time, he declares 'may do 
t somewhat clumsily in the beginning and 
oaVe grievous rai«laVes, but the«e very 
“lease's, wiih fjjgjj di^ggreeablo conseqaenccs. 

Ill serve to sharpen the wits of tho«e who 
awre to learn. 

t nctieo upon one’s own responsibility is the 
Wk.' ‘he only school of self-povemmcait. 

sometimes called Iho art of self-coveni- 
5 .i.“‘“not learned by the mere presentation, of 
experionccs by way cf instmciive 
InAvflo- I’ractieo is the only really effective 
Other methods of instruction will 
vc'ard. if not altoucther rrevent. the 
i^i^Pmcnt of the self-eovenuna capacity. 

'hoy 'Rill servo to weaken the «eD-<*of 
I, -V^.^'ihility aad self-reliance. This is why, lAcre 
tn^lnnet in his'oru cf a pfcpJei Atmn^ 
a to gorem thrmw/iw hi 

loirfT. acliiip v}'on Ifte priiinple Ihit •'« 

“•* rhovitl not le piien the yoirtr of S'if- 


lotenimcnl uitltl theij had sJioun fJicnisehes fit for 
it.” 

This may well have been writlen with 
India directly in mind. M’ill (he British 
rulers of India heed it ? 

I quota another utterence, if possible 
sUU more significant, avhich was spoken with 
India directly in view. It is from the 
American historian and scholar, Charles 
Francis Adams Speaking before the American 
Historical Association in 1001, this man of 
candour and of largo learning (said, coofinii- 
ingin every respect tho testimony of General 
Seburz, Professor Starr, Macaulay and Glad- 
stone) 

“f sabmit that there is not an instance in all 
recorded history, from tlie earliest tunes until now 
wheie a so-called inferior race or community has 
heea elevated in its cliaracter, or made self- 
sustaining or self-governing, or even put on the 
way to that result, through a condition of depen- 
dency or tutelage, I might without much danger, 
assert that the condition of dependency, even for 
(ommonities of the same raco asd blood, atwaja 
ev^rcises an emascubting and deteriorating 
initiieoce 1 would undertake, if called upon, to 
»bow that (hu rule is invariable— that from the 
inherent and fundamental conditions of human 
nature. It has known, and can know, no exceptions. 
This truth I <-onld demonstrate from almost in- 
numerable examples." 

And Mr. Adams proceeded to mako a 
direct application of this truth to India and 
declared in the most unequivocal teirus that 
Dotwithstanding any or all material or o’hor 
improvements made in the country by the 
Untisb during the period since the East 
India Company began its exploitation nod 
conquest of the land, British rulo had been 
an absolute failure as a means for increasing 
tho capacity or fitness of the Indian people 
for self-jravernment, — it had not increased 
that capacity or that fitness in the slightest 
degree ; but on tho contrary it had actually 
lessened it. And he held that there was no 
ground for believing that it would or conld 
ever have any other effect It was not by 
subjection or tutelage to another nation — no 
matter whatthat nation might be, — but by the very 
opposite, by freedom by actual practice of 
«c//‘-ffoicrMmcwf, by crpcr/cncr. by vinUng mis- 
takes and learning icisdom from ihe same — 
it was by this method and no other that all 
eapacilv for self goiernmeni has been obtain- 
ed m the revf and mud be obtained forncr. 

It was by this method that India learned 
S,000 years ago to mle herself, and had con- 
tinued one of the great self-ruling nations 
of the world until great Britain robbed her 
of her nationhood. And what she needs now 
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j» simply hands oT on the part of her 
foreign conqueror so that her native capacity 
for self rule which Mr Adams held has been 
weakened by British dominance but bj. no 
means destroyed may again as in the past 
come into activity and therefore into growth 
normal development and permanent strength 
All these eminent scholars and sfaleamen 
simply confirm what all history teaches that 
it IS liberty alone which fits men (and 
nation':) for liberty ^o people can teach 
another freedom each people must learn it 
for itself No nation can teach another how 
to rule it elf Each nation must find out by 
experience 

To say that India sliould be trained 
educated fitted for freedom and self rule bj 
Britain or any other nation before t>he is given 
freedom and <elf rule is simple to fly in 
the face of all the best educational philosophy 
and practice of the modern world The 
old method of teaching by theory without 
practice teaching before practice or even 
teaching lu piepaiatioa for praNice is fast 
giving way to the far better method of 
teaching through and by practice This 
13 known as the practice method or tbo 
laboratory method or in law tlio case 
method and it has been adopted or is 
being adopted lo schools and educational 
institutions of every grade nod every kind 
*Oeolo„y aud botany aie tanght by taking 
students into the fields the woods and tbo 
mountain® to ®tiidy the tlower® the shrubs 
the trees aud the rod® themsclve® 
Alccbanics is studied in the pres nee of and 
by tho constant use of hammer sav quare 
anvil and lathe Chemistry is learned 
almost wholly in laboratories Lantuages 
are taught by actually speaking ind writing 
the languages Students of medicine go for 
study to laboratone® clinic® and hospitals 
Oar best law schools rely more and more 
on iractico courts and case work 

Nations and peoples must ac|uro (ho 
ait of government in the «amo way by tho 
practice method liiey must learn ®el{ nilo 
by actually undertaking sclfiaile— b> trial 
by experiment by making mistakes and 
correcting them There is no other waj 

It India were ruled by really liberal 
hnglishracn Inghshmen who truly wanted 
1 cr to bo free and to govern herself m 
that ca'e remaining for a while longer 
under British rule might bo called m a 
censo educating her for freedom But un 
foiluoatclj India is not ruled by really 


liberal Poglishraen but by those who are 
conservative backward looking and im 

perialistic There are Englishmen m 
England who are truly liberal and 

occasionally one gets into a position of some 
importance m India But tins is seldom 
and they have little or no power Ibe 

Bureaucracy in India is tho real ruler 
and that tasen ns a whole is dead set 
against India receiving self rule or even 
any more freedom How then does 

remaining under these lords and masters 
tram the Indian people for ®elf government 
Does keeping men in slavery fit them for 
freedom ’ Slavery only fits meo for more 
slavery freedom alone fits men for freedom 

It IS said that the much praised New 
Reform Scheme which has been given to 
India (which has been forced on her) is 
really educating the people for freedom and 
self role'* Bnt is it ? If it is educrting 

them for anything it is net at all for 
freedom it is for oledienec it is to do 
things nmlct $irict BnU$h emtf/of— this 
and Dotbiog else The scheme puts British 
dotiinancc oter absolutely eienjthiny bo 
Indian officinls under this scheme not even 
the Ministers who are supposed to bo tl0 
highest and freest of all are allowed to do 
anythitig that is thought by tbo British to 
con/fict tilth then (Diittsh) viteresta not 
anything that cannot bo oicrtmncd by 
British veto oi diallovanco This is uot 
educating for ficedo i it is educating for 

t outage and m bot dage 

For seventv jears over sinco tho Mutiny 
Britim has boon promising promismSf 
polf rule to tho Indian 
I idnn leaders are inoio and inoro asking 
Will she go on promising foiever and really 
doing nothing ^ Does she intend to d' 
nothing Ilei so called Reform Scheme 
seems to India only tho last and mo«t 

pretentious ot thcso fuhlc and irritating 
piomi'c® 

The poison elemout tho fatal clcnicn* 
in this wholo business is lint tin 

Indian pooplo aro to receive self 

rale onUj i hen '<) n {Butain) thiiil^i thnn 1 1 
Ah yes * Will she cicr think them I t Docs 
she inicnl ever to think them fit ■’ India 
a«kingtle o luestions with constantlj deepen 
ing earncslnoBs ^[oro nnd moro s le i 
lectinq that sho is being intentionally and 
persistently decciicl Sho sees that the o 
seventy years have brought to her people 
a few more invilegos a few more 
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ciSec’, bat have they broiissht any 
r'lmtioii irhaUrff of Brihun'i Iron grip i 
IIiTe they (tlie^o seventy year«) brousht ti 
Iidii aay e'ri<l'*nco that Dritain tntfiitlt er^r 
ta give hof real s<'U nilo that i*. frtfhin to 
fonJiiet hfr affairs as a iinlion olhrunst 
than iifiitfr ahso^ntc supreme eontrol oii'l 
domination of Great llrilaui ? I 'av tbeTO 
are the vital iiaMtiana which India H aaVin;; 
«ilh ever-iiicreasiDs seriousne'-* und 
periidcace. 

1( the HtitiNh cnfitmue their prcTCct 
policy— if India ia not Riven self-rulo and 
eivea it 8100 . in soma reil furm — 

“ dominion staloa ” m asNOcialion with 
Britain or fall independence — will she not he 
driven to iltsperalioti Oandhis intluence 
fir non-violence will not Uit forever if the 
provocation continnea Is it said that Indiana 

not fight ? liet Itntain not bo deceived 
lA her call to mindlndia'a tlghtiOR reRimeof. 
thaltarned tho tide in the first battle of tlio 
Mara' and saved Paris I/'t her remember 
t!ie desperate fiRlitiOR she herself liad •« d'> 
to connner India, l^et her remember t ic 
ilatiny, and tho fact that only because tbo 
beroin Sikhs longht on her side wus she 
saved from defeat and from being driven out 
. of Ihs land. If India is driven to revolution 
it will not be a small part, as in tho Mutiny 
>t will be all lodix Df. Ilutherford tcIU os 
that fa his recent viMt to India ho found 
absolately all parties, races, religions ana 
classes, however divided la other matters, 
oaited in Iheir common desire and demaod 
for aalf rale, and self-rule without delay. 

^Vhy docs not Britain see that her own 
salvation as well as that of India dcpcoas 
upon her acceding to India's |ust demand 
^^ill she continuo to delay, under tho ever- 
lasting hollow pretense of “cdticaling lor 
«elf-rale”, and thus act tbo part ol a cbila 
playing with fire ? 

Supplement 

I regret the need to dwell further uiwn 
the fact to which attention has been calleil 
‘hove, that notwithstanding tho constant 

assertions of tho British that they are c<lu- 
cating India for sclt-nito and intend to grant 
it as soon ns sho is fit. there is a growing 
fueling in India that they do not ically 
‘Qtend anything of the kind, and that they 
ivin never pronounco her fit. , .i_ 

This feeling has two causes. One (olreaijy 
mentioned ) is tho constant and seemingly 
settled goTcinracnt policy of trying to allay 


popular dUconfent in India .and lure tho 
people on by promises so vague as to raosu 
nothing rne other is statements mid» by 
m^n high in tho governmeat t ) the elTJCt 
thit Britain intends to passers and rule 
lodu perman"ntly. Many such stitemonts 
mi*M bo cit*'!. I give hero throe- roin 
Moyil fieorge. Lord Curzin and 
BirVenlicjd. than whom there aio no higher 
nitlhnritl.>s. 


(B Daring tac litter part of his term as 
rremicr Lloyd Ooirge mido an addrc’s 
bcirtflg on the fijveruni''nt of India Iloform 
Scheme, m which ho docUrod that Britain 
intends always t) rule Indii, thit thcra ^must 
always bo in India's govornment a ‘steel 
frame of British power. British anthonty. 
British dominance 

(’) Some vcirs after tho end of his. term 
of service as Viceroy of India. Lord Curron 
HoWishcd two articles m the Xorlk American 
lleiteii (.Inoo and Augnst I'MO) on ‘‘British 
itiilo m India", miking it c!»ar beyond a 
•luestioo that in his judgment Great Britain 
never shoold. povee icteods to. and never 
wdl gito up her domination of India, closing 
his last articio with tlio words; “British rule 
of Iho Indian peojilo is Eoglind’s present 
and future task; it will occupy her energies 
for ns long a span of tlio future as it Is 
hnmaoly possible to forecast.” 

(3) On tho 7th of Joly 192\ I^orJ Birk- 
enhead, Secretary of Rtatft for India, said in 
|•arliament “I am not able in any foreseeable 
futuro to discern a luomcnt when wo may 
bafcly cither to ourselves or India, abandon 
our trust”, (that is, tho rule of India) 

In tlicso statements wo havo th'‘SO tlirec 
men, the highest authorities on tho subject 
declariog that in their judgment it is tiio 
sellM purpose of tho liritiih Qoverninenl 
to hold India in Us grip permanently. Some 
o( tho words Uicd aro soft c tiling Britain’s 
relation to India a “trust”, etc, but they 
all mean tho simo thing— that Great Britain 
intends aftsolnlcly to dominate India, with 
or without its con'-<'nt (and of course it 
will bo without it) throaghont a fitliiii as 
'long ns she £ii« distem. 


To all this, what is to ho said ? Tlicrc 
are two things to be said Ono is th it such 
a purposQ, such an intention, on tho part of 
Great Britain, if it ovists, gives tho lio to all 
her thonsand times reiterated stitemonts tint 
she 13 cdiicitiog India for '‘clf-rnlr, it shows 
that she intonds nothing of tho kind, and that 
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her statements are made simply to dcceire' 
Indn and the world 

The second thing to be said is that soch 
T deliberate purpose on her part if it exists 
IS simply inhuman There is not a shadow 
of right or justice in it It is neither 
Christian nor cirilized it is barbanan It is 
nothing less than monstrous Put in plain 
words it means that Great Britain achioii 
Icdqc-i no lato higher than might 

Tor myself I repudiate the utterances of 
tlieae men — high officials though they are 
I cannot and will not believe that they state 
truly the purpose of the British nation If 
they do it means that Britain intends to 
I old VI siiljceiion jcimanenthj one fifth of 
the hitman lace by the potter of the ^uoid 
for she knows she can do it m no other 


way In other words it meins that she 
deliberately plans to be for all time so hr 
as she can see the greatest aggics^or nation 
the greatest tyrant nation the greatest kcch 
nation the greatest roller nation the greatest 
slate holding nation tn the uoild, — that 
she actually intends her future Empire to 
be one of sixty millions or more of frennen 
and mor than thtce hundied nuUions of 
thialls Wbat a future for British men to 
look forward to ' 

Let those believe it who can is for 
myself I simply will not believe anything 
so monstrous of the nation of Hampden and 
Milton of Burke and Wilberforce and John 
Bright 

I A chapter from the Authors forlbcoraing 
work India s case for Freedom ] 


It djgnitj consists la thou ht 

to duration I et us then labour 

I'll ik cll this la the principle of moral ly 

Pascal 

iNTnODOCTION 

pLRFECT sincerity is sorely one of the grea 
JL test desiderata in human character A per 
lectly sincere person honest in thought 
molivo speech and action is a rara avis for one 
iK°f V*? philosopher to recognise tho 
fact that intellocfuil honesty requires careful 
ciiitnatioD Many a jerson who is sctupuloash 
judged by the ordinary standards 
of behiMOur could not claim to have attained 
to nbi.oliuo trufhfulnos* genuinenc'is caruest 
ne':^ of thought and freedom from hypocrisy 
a included in the connotation of the wora 
inccrity ^ 

bo intimately bound up with one nBotber 
arc thought and speech that tho habit of 
since ity formed in (he one will in its mevi 
table reaction produce sincerity m the other 
hor this reason it is essential to begin tie 

lain of absolute sincerity m boththou-It 

and vpecch quite caily m life before the 


SINCEHITY AND ELOQUENCE 

Ba Him KOHN n i (Lend) 

I 

Intellectual Sinrcrtly 


intellectoal dishonesty has 
in^ fh- » of distinguish 

log the true from the false 

in expressing thoughts 

orodn^. language and in such a way as to 
SSs^^ or persuasion or of ex 

SSw i" appf° 

unconwif. I whether consciously or 

unconsciouslj by Bvory mdividaal 

and others is natural 

implies ^ because persuasiveness 

over others 

t7n miliv- ot'l'twian or allrms 

of man to vvish ole-nentary instinct 

fellows fnbvnr^\l“ ^’^6 OyOS of blS 

EL ''"I'J* loi to bo 

arlide^* tbreo 

iinni'L ir.'h",’ r't “TE''lr^m‘S{ 
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the nature aud essence of true eloquence aad 
to establish that complete sincerity is the 
necessary basis of eloquence whether in 
speech or writius, and at the same time to 
point out and inTestigato the danger of allow- 
ing the passion for eloquent phrases to out- 
weigh the love of thought which is truthful 
in the highest sense of the word — and thirdly, 
(in the last article) to attempt a more detailed 
analysis of the prominent part played by in- 
tellectual insincerity and the mischievous 
“magazine” mentality in letarding the advent 
of an improvement in inter-racial intercourse 

Throughout the discussion, the individnal 
whom the writer has in mind as being guilty 
of intellectual insincerity, is definitely not the 
unscrupulous person who deliberately modi- 
fies the truth to serve his own purposes, but 
the conventionally upright person, who prides 
himself upon his honesty in all the affairs of 
life. 

(al In the tnual incidents of daily life 
The first time an habitually truthful person 
indulges la insincerity, tho falsehood is 
generally trivial enough in itself, and tho 
person tells a “white lie” consctoiishj, \o 
order to suit some purpose of his own The 
“white he”, e'^aggeratioo or twisting of a 
fact, may bo intrinsically hanule^ and 
unlikely to affect anyone , hut when the 
process is repeated, this slight deviation from 
ttnlh paves the way for the foroaiion of a 
mental habit which, for the very reason that 
like a narcotic, It deadens tho intellectual 
conscience of the person, is well*nigh im- 
possible to eradicate. Neither will the 
argumeuts of friends carry any weight with 
tho individual concerned, for the reason that 
he does not admit that he is in the wrong. 
On the contrary, tho implication that ho is 
telling lies” stings him into a kind of nghte- 
ous indignation, urging him obstinately to 
espouse the inaccurate or ridiculous sta^ment 
. he has made, unless he still possess sufficient 
■ sense of fairness to allow his friends to show 
him step by step the false mode of thinking 
iato which he has slipped. It is not always 
possible for another person to know at 
precisely which point the individiwl in 
question ceases to admit to himself that he 
is in the wrong ; for even at the stage when 
he still feels a twinge of conscience, vanity 
probably not allow him to adroit his 
lapse to others. 

The individual, estimable though he may 
he in all other ways, becomes esceeoingly 
diflicult to “get on with,” for in ordinary 
wnveTsation he will make misstateroents of 


facts which prove greatly annoying to those 
around him. His plea that the matter is 
too trivial to warrant discussion and that 
insistence on the accuracy of details is 
pedantic, is merely a symptom of the mental 
disease, for such it is, to which he is a 
prey ; for, just as the man who commits 
a petty theft with complacency, will sooner 
or later steal a lakh— if circumstances are 
in his favour — even so, mental insincerity 
in trifles will, if unchecked, lead the indivi- 
dual by imperceptible degrees, to serious 
misrepiesentations 

A few illustrations from the writer’s 
personal experience are hero given 

Case! A young ladyshorthand-typis (whom 
wo shall call “typist A") told her two colleagues 
that she had once swum half a mile, and 
that this was her raiTimum achievement 
ID swimming. A few weeks afterwards, 
refernny to the same achicicment. she stated 
the distanceas one mile One of the cilloagnes 
commented on this disereprocy. the second 
colleague coiroboratlng that she also liad 
onderstoid the di'tance to have been half 
a mile. “Typist A” indignantly protested 
that she bad swum one mile, and that she 
could have had . no reason for stating the 
distance as half a mile Several months after 
this, “typist A”, again referring to the same 
ackietemenf, gave the dishance as one mile 
and a half ’ Tbe writer believes that “typist 
A” bad by that time thoroughly deluded 
herself into the belief that she had realiy 
swum a mile and a half — whereas her origi- 
nal statement was in all likelihood the 
correct one. 

Ca^e 2 When the writer was staying at the 
house of friends, the water was bad during 
a part of the hot weather, and it was agreed 
to drink as little of it as possible Tho 
family, however, drank tea made of this 
water, as osual, morning and affernoou The 
writer, who was not in the habit of drinking 
roach tea. was thirsty one day and indulged 
in one glass * 0 ! cold (boiled) water. In view 
of the fact that the others were drinking 
three or four cupfuls daily of the same 
water, though camouflaged with lea and 
mixed with milk, their angry reproaches at 
tbe writer's “wrong and foolisli” action were 
unreasonable and inconsistent, though amus- 
ing from the psychological point of view ' . 
As they were highly educated people, there 
was no question of their failing to appreciate 
the fact that the tea was just as icjurions as 
the cold water ! In this case the stupid 
inconsistency can be traced to a mere 
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ecpsEcd to B. whom she married in aboat 
1917. One day in lOlfl or 1920, daring a 
conversation centring around what each of 
ns was tliinking and doing on the day of 
the outbreak of war. she said “I was oot 
for a walk in Hyde Park with B (i e. her 
hnsbandl and B said to me"*” She stopped 
short, hnched rather canfasedly, and rem- 
embered’ “W^hy, it was A. who was with me 
then ! How stupid of me A case of 
confusion of thought checked in time — but 
one felt a sense of relief that B was not 
, present. 

Though it is well, in ordinary intercourse 
fo_ maintain a charihable attitude towards 
friends who thus are the victims of strange 
lapses of memory, the more imporbot moral 
is obviously that one should keep a strictly 
critical eye on one’s own mental mechaoisin. 
for in cases when one has read a particularly 
yirid descriptioa of a person, place or event 
ia a book or in a letter, or heard such person, 
place OP event described in the conversation 
of a friend who has the gift of eloquence, 
it is quite easy (and some minds are more 
prone to this than others) to imagine that one 
has actually met the person, seen the place, 
or witnessed the event id question How 
frequently, too, does one have occasion to 
say to oneself . “I could have sworn I put 
Qy purse hero”, whereas one finds one left 
*t in a different place altogether 

A factor which should here be mentioned 
as conducive to the habit of intellectual 
falsehood, is itniidiness, and it Is worth 
while to follow the untidy individual along 
his crooked paths. The distress of ^the 
nntidy person ( whom we shall call "A” 
when he really needs a certain paper, and 
nas to wade through a heterogeneous heap 
nf his belongings in the search, is so pitifnl 
to behold that the tidy person (whom we 
shall call “B”) is moved to assist him, though 
experience leaches him that it is wiser to 
leave “A” ’s things severely alone 

The nntidy person is won’t to justify his 
failing by asserting (1) that he “can’t be 
bothered”, (2) that he has "the arlislic 
teraperamenl”, or (3) that he has more 
important things to think about. Only the 
first explanation is an honest one, for no 
one nowadays believes any longer that 
i^lidiness is a necessary attribute of genius, 
ihe point at which untidiness brings about 
mtellectnal falsehood is when "A”, whom 
»DDoyance at not being able to find his 
ihings has reduced to a state ol imfated 
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helplessness, turns on “B" and accuses him 
of having removed the article in question 
“B” (who has experienced many such 
provoking scenes before, and knows the 
article must be somewhere in the mass of 
“A” ’s things) denies the charge, and asks 
“A" to try and remember when and where 
he last saw the article 

The reason of “A”'8 readiness to suspect 
and accuse “B” rather than take the trouble 
of goiog steadily through the rubbish-heap 
of his papers, is partly pure laziness (for the 
inspection of an accumulation of unsnrtecl 
papers does need considerable physical effjrt), 
but It rests partly on a subconscious 
feeling of guilt and biimiliatiou because 
he knows that "B" has had to help 

him out of similar emergencies in 
the past It IS the very fact that the 

assistance of the tidy person has been 
resorted to. which gives the untidy one, 
in bis freqaeot dilemmas, tbe handle of 
uogratc'ully accusing him of "always 
interfering with and ^tidying up” his, i o, 
the untidy one’s belongiogs. 

Tlie astounding psychological phenomenon 
IS that tie .same person who on some 
occasions will claim his privilege of untidi- 
ness and even boast of it, on one or other 
of the above-mentioned grounds, will, on 
other occasions, labour under the delusion 
that he is really a model of tidiness, but 
that circumstances fand especially the 
malicious machiaations of the tidy indivi- 
dual) conspire against him aud hide his 
property in mysterious places. The orderly 
person has often to pot a severe restraint 
on hi3 rising indignation when thus unfairly 
suspected aud accused by the untidy one 
(b) In mailers of ail One is often 
justified in questioning the meotal sincerity 
of the opinions and tastes expressed by 
persons of one's acquaintance in matters of 
art Quite apart from persons who. in 
order to give the impression of being 
cnltnred. aesthetic and original, profess to 
appreciate some particular type of literature 
some particular style of painting sculpture or 
mnsic,some particular combination of colours' 
as opposed to others, there are many individu- 
als who, by the sheer force of suggestion 
from ontsido agencies such as the conversa- 
tion of their friends and the periodicals the}- 
read, have persuaded themselves that these 
opinions or tastes are really their own. 

It is one thing, and a desirable thing, to 
be guided in ones judgment by what persons 
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of more porrcrfnl por^onMity nnd lusher 
cwltaio think md feel but it is surely 
dishonest and unworthy to adopt any such 
opinion or taste nt second hand without 
hshtins fairly to make it ones own lo pro 
fess any opinion without thoroughly under 
stiuding it, IS pure afTcctation and this lends 
to mental hyi oensy In these matters it is 
not every individual who has or can have 
decided tastes or views 

In the case of paintings Iho ordinary 
person IS often told by the connoi'seur that 
a certain picture which he the ordinary 
person admires is dot true art but merely 
pretty The connoisseur will proceed to 
evplain I is statement If the amateur is 
genuinely convinced (now or at some toturo 
period when ho has had time to reflect on 
it and to apply the test to other paintings) 
so much the belter his appreciation of other 
works of art will doubtlc'sly be alt the 
greater for this advance in his artistic 
education If however tho amateur remains 
unconvinced and is onablo to accept tho 
fact that a picture wl ich appeals to him and 
makes him (eel uplifted is not art tho 
only honest thing is (or him to confers as 
much to all who may question him and 
to leave to the connoisseur that superior 
under stsuding of and deeper insight into 
pictures which ho himseU is unable to 
acquire But it takes an honest person to 
resist the temptation of persnading himself 
that ho feels as tl e connoissenr does On 
the otl er hand an individual may havo 
the right instinct about a work of art 
without being able to analyse his foilin'^ 
about it Especially is this so in the case 
of music where melody and harmony are 
almost bound to make their appeal thon^h 
the unsophisticated 1 earcr could probaWy 
not (without leaning on the views of a 
connoisseur) say why he likes a particular 
composition better than another 


If a person desires to grow m his 
appreciation of what is beautiful m art be 
should surely avoid all affectation like 
poison and not be afraid of admitting that 
there are matters beyond his comprehension 
In such matters ns combination of 

colours as used in dress and fumisbinff 
fashion frequently plays the part of a 
terantress luring us trom ra=ntal honesty as 
she lays down criteria which cannot possiblr 
appeal to all alike but from which by no 
means all have the honesty to admit that 
they diQer Persons therefore persuade 


tlera'sches (while tlio faslnon lasts') that 
tho carabination for instance of bright manvo 
and palo jink or that of black and yellow 
is beautiful whereas that for Instanco of 
pale blue nnd bri^lit green or of bright 
blue nnd pale green js impossible —id 
spite of Natures mingling of these colours 
10 held and sky 

(c) 111 mailers of ichgiou In so vital 
a matter ns religion it is surely irapcrati'O 
to analyse honestly ones own thoughts and 
feelings and not to lean on tho ideas m 
which one has grown up from infancy « 
Many persuade themselves that they have 
thought the matter out for themselves while 


m reality iticy but echo tho views ol tneir 
ancestors or prie ts Alas it is so fatally 
easy and comfortablo to say I bclievo the 
tenets of a traditional ready mafo religion' 
likewise man clings to traditional ideas of 
morality patriotism war nnd tho like vvhen 
ho might analyse tlio'o thiDg>. rationally 
«itli sinecro piety and with sincere 
DfiDosticisni wo havo no quarrel However 
tho desire to impress others tempts many an 
individual to olTocl piety or agnostici*ai 

reality foreign to him and 

which ho cannot reason ont It frequently 
happens that tho spontaneous chance 

cvpressions of a person g -o the Iio to tho 
protestations ho makes of being for msfnoce 
a coohrmed atheist \s I sssiog has it all 
who mock nt tl oir fetters aro not freo from 
them —ihoy like to thin! they aro 

The Jewish rabbis of olden times had an 
PvceHeot maxim learn to say I do not 
«ow jiany a man has found it necessary 
to alter his career evon after a long framing 
hii r 'incero as regards religious 

oeber Ihe critic Sche er after having taken 
egree in tl oology and become a profe sor 
awar(7*«r^^^ti, •became gradually 

tJ difficulties of the Protestant 

® resigned his Chair and was 
of T Renan the author 

5 *^ Jesus rejected much of the 
retainiuff though 

whmouf w in things 

butt of “ade him the 

of orL?® bitterest censure ou the part 
in tho Sainte Beuve experimented 

of Roman 

destined ooror ♦ Protestantism but was 
doubt and barrier between 

to maiSin^ “°st difficult position 

concerned outside world is 

concerned for tho man who feels that he 
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is ceilher oce tliiog nor the other has to 
■PTitbstacd the attacks both of orthodoxy and 
of decided agnosticism. The Trorld is often 
iDtclerant of seemingly abrnpt changes in a 
tnan’s belief. Tet allowance should be made 
for the fluidity of Riought and feeling with 
the indiTidual’s progress through life. 

At University College, London, alone, 
there have been for many ye.ar3 three pro- 
fessors who were trained for the ministry, 
and who left the sphere of religious for that 
of academic teaching, owing to tlieir intellec- 
hial honesty. This is no implication wnat- 
soejer that (if/ religious teachers lose their 
belief in their doctrines, but there must 
surely be many whose views change in the 
oourse of their career, but who lack the 
Kurage to say so. Two of the above men- 
tioaed are Jews and one a Christiao The 
one Jew and the one Christian had been in 
weir respective ministries for maav years, 
but as soon as they discovered that thev 
could no longer honestly believe what, m 
accordance with the doctrine of the Ihe-logy 
‘bey represented, they were expected to 
preach to their flock, or that the interpre- 
tihons they put upon sneh doctrine wore 
aot admissible, they diverted their actiuly 
*0 a less dogmatic province Such honesty, 
unfortunately, often entails serious bardsbip 
to the ^ individnal and his family “for con- 
seieacs's sake”, for it is not always possiMe 
jor a roan trained as a minister to earn a 
living wage in any' other field 

(d) IntcUecUtal iuamccrity tn interracial 
^ntcicour^c. Jlalebranche (in “Recherche de 
l^verite”) adduced eleven main reavons for 
the predilection of man for ready-made 
opinions, the chief being, firstly the natural 
lizicess of man in thinking things out for 
biinself, secondly, his inability to meditate, 
owing to a lack of mental training in early 
thirdly, an inherent dislike of abstract 
^tbs, and Jourthly the v.inity which leads 
™aD to hanker after a reputation for learning 
“'oce the title of scholar is conferred on 
^ho has read the most. 

. The omnipotence of ready-made opinions 
y slso most patent in inter-racial relations. 
Udving asido as beyond the scope of these 
socles those larger issues of inter-racial 
PreiQdice where tlie factors of language, and ^ 
PWifical _ and economic interest come into 
, Jt is advantageous to analyse the way 
which mere intellectoal insincerity and 
, ‘^zy reliance on rcady-mado opinions 
suipers the ordinary individual in Ms ideas 


regarding people of other races, and prodnees 
what might bo termed the “magazine mental- 
ity”. This will form the subject matter of 
the third and last article of this series. 

(c) Menial sincerity in motives. As 
regards mental sincerity in motives, it is 
easy and pleasant to flatter oneself into the 
belief that one performs an action for unself- 
ish reasons, whilst all the time one is giving 
ploasare to oneself, or combining the two. 
It IS easy, too, by a little mental juggling, 
to invent any number of excuses to pacify 
on»’s conscience rather than admit to oneself 
that an irksome task is being shirked 
through sheer laziness A man can do this 
ad Iibitara, until he becomes a perfect martyr 
in bis own estimation. 

Case 1 The writer, convalescent after 
an illness, was asked by some friends to go 
from Poona to Bombay for one day at their 
expense tn execute a somewhat difficult and 
responsible errand Though feeling scarcely 
equal to the journey, she was prepared to 
go At (he eleventh hour, the friends 
changed their minds, thus making the trip 
uouecessary. They thanked the writer for 
her wilhogness, and expressed their regret * 
that she would now be deprived of the 
pleasure t’) of the trip ' The psychology 
was clearly that, from an initial twinge of 
conscience at having to ask the writer to 
undertake the commission, they had come to 
persuade themselves that they were really 
doing her a favour. 

Case 2. A young lady (graduate) trained 
for the teaching profession, songht a post as 
a teacher, but without snecess. Through the 
force of circumstances she worked for five 
years In a commercial firm, constantly com- 
plaining of the seventy of fate in compelling 
her to do such mechanical and soulless work 
as stenography, typewriting, and translating 
bnstness letters When circumstances changed, 
and the young lady’s time was divided 
between teaching and writing, (on 
her own account) and secretarial work for 
an employer, she had relnctantly to confess 
that, much as she really preferred the 
former type of work, she often felt a secret 
sensation of pleasure when beginning a day 
of purely mechanical work, as this required 
so much less mental exertion 

The tyranny of fashion, to which 
reference has been made above, is also 
sometimes responsible for fostering self- 
righteousness. Twenty years ago no self- 
respecting European woman or girl went 
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nboTit i\\z escepUon of ‘ evening dress ) 
in short frocks loo neck or sleeves dis 
playing more than tlie wrists The plieno 
raenon is that people persuaded tbenaselves 
of their virtue and high morals in this matter 
of dres« and that a mother who detected 
any tendency in her daughter to dispense 
with the exceedingly uncomfortable s*iff 
high collar^ felt serious concern at the frivo 
lous laxity of morals this implied Morals 
may indeed have suffered a change during 
the last few years to account for the change 
in fa'liiod in this respect, hut it is more 
plausible to attribute the aboie mentioned 
phenomenon partly to the inherent dislike of 
man to think things out, and partly to his 
desire to put the best possible construction 
ou his actions 


The desire to beep up appearances and to 
conceal the fact of our poverty from the out 
side world leads to self deception as regards 
our motives Wo may resort to a certain 
practice from reasons of economv, and 
making a virtno of necessity, persuade 
ourselvoa that we are doing it from 
altogether different motives It often happen', 
indeed that what was at first a painful 
necessity becomes a pleasure, but we need 
not on that account delude ourselves nor 
feel ashamed of our lack of worldly goods 
when that lack is due to uo fault of our 
own 

On the contrary it is the self deception 
which should be abhorred 


BERTRAND RUSSELL INTERVIEWED^ 

Br DILIP KUMAR ROY 


I was at Mr Bertrand Russell s lovely 
httlo country bouse at one 
When are you going to America Mr 
Russell’’ lacked 

Tn September , he replied I have jnst 
'old my London house’ 

• I had tlie privilege of spending three davs 
very dose to Mr Bertrand Bu'sell and his family 
I kept a record of the convcrsitioos everyday 
which I sent to him typed from London a fort 
night later (along with the report of a conveisation 
of ino with Tagorel a'king for his pemnssion to 
puUi'h 1 * m a loumal and later on ma hook. H© 
Ycry kindh gave tiie permission and wrote thns 
Cam ^ oel 12 7 27 
Porihcnmo 
Cornwall 
D'lr Mr Ro\ 

Tlnnk you for sending the report of our talks 
and the very mkresting accoant of Tagore. I 
hive gone through your report and crasoil a few 
thing' I don t want to Ra\ publicly and correct 
ed the lanmaga here and there 
■\our yi'it was a great pleasure 

* “ * ours very Hinocrely 

BlXTT^AJfl) llcssoj. 

I have fo thank tlr nnssell warmly for his 
extreme kinnne*' id *hu3 taking the troiiHc of 
correrting mv report as well as for his cnmtiDg 
me the pormi'oion of pnhhoaiton The fact that 
1 0 has perponally ccrrerled ray report of hiS 
thoughts which mnat needs l«e very irapi^ect. he 


Don t you lil o London ’ I a'ked 
No I hope I shall never ogam 
there he replied ‘A' a mailer of fact 
since my return from China I spent half the 
year here in the country house London is 
so bad for Iho children too 

When do von go to America ? ’ I asked 
In September nest’ he replied 
Why do you go there I said 
Because I want to make moEcy ? 1'® 

smiled Yoa see I am going to start a school 
for children at Peter'Geld and I want money 
for it’ 


bang such a wonderful conver«a<ioDalist enhan fs 
Its value not a little. I trust therefore that thanks 
are due to mm not oah from me Int from ali 
admire his tow ering and versatile gcnins 

I have leen pirlicuailv at pains to report h'a' 
M oiiecuvely n possible I ringing out niy remark' 
into a bolder relief I 
nianv things which 1 

chief endo-isour Jia3 

lim alone Thuslha'^ 
ennineratloo of my personal 
SX^snVi* also any wramenta^on t*e 

'“I"®. Thciso would bo out of 


D K R 
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‘In yonr book oa Edneatioa yon prai«ed 
a cerhin school of one JIiss lIcMilIan Do 
yon propose to start this school of yours on 
similar lines ?” I asked. 

“Yes it is a very good school for the 
children I think”, he replied, ''but it is 
intended mostly for poor folks.” 

“And yonrs ?” 

“Mice is meant — well — for the middle- 
classes— that is for those who can pay for 
their childreo’s edncation", he returned 

“Do you think that schools should be 
run «epaTately like that 

“I don’t — hnt yon see an elementary 
school is such an expensive undertaking 
that only the State can hope to tackle it 
spccessfolly A private person who is not 
rich cannot quite afford such a big 

eipenditore ” 

"Why? Don’t you think that such a 
school can be sell-sapporting 

“Not it it h meant for the poor So it 
cooes to a parado.x really that if ono isn t 
iich ODB has to start a school for the rich 
Mr. Rnssell laughed and I joined He 
always enjoyed his own jokes quite as much 
as the others 


“So that’s why you go to America * 

“Yes. I should not have ever gone there 
ctherwise.” 

“But can’t a school for the poor be mo 
«cept with the help of tho State ? Supposing 
yen succeeded in getting together some rich 
men.” 

. “Ah » but there’s the mb”, he 
d you want the rich men to come out with 
their donations they will like to impose their 
C'vn conditions, won’t they ? That is to say 
tl>ey will insist on having tbcir 
reenUtion of the educational policy and that 
will h© disastrous.” . ^ . 

^Vhy ?” I a-ked. "thev might want 
sensible things too. Mightn’t they ? 

, “No. -What the rich will want will always 
he bad, yon cm depend upon it . be 
retorted. 

We laughed 

Besides why should the rich people como 
out to oblim me with their funds when 1 
u»ve never obliged them by standing op 
for Iheir he.irile5sness ?” he added sroiung. 

We laughed again. „ , .. 

. In Tilr. 'Wells’s latest book called the 
Uedyirg Fire’”. I said, "he too has emphasized 
tbe«e difficultic’, namely, the diR’icnlties that 
un edocational reformer must encou^er in a 
school which is run by rich men. They al- 


ways will poke their nose into the scheme 
for education, he says, and the result will 
be that no substantial advance can be 

achieved.” 

‘"i’es. I have seen that book said Mr. 
Bossell, **and ho is quite right I think. 
So I fear it will be idle for a long time to 
come to expect any bnt lip-deep sympathy 
from the ncli in this connection. The only 
practicable way of eCecling such reforms is 
therefore to stir up public opinion so much 
as to force the State to take up the advanced 
schools m the teeth of their opposition. 

“You don’t seem to have particular faith 
in the goodness of human nature, .Mr 
Ra«seU”, I said smiling “I remember having 
read a cynical remark of yours in your 
‘Problem of China, that human nature in the 
mass does as much good as it must and as 
much evil as it dares" 

“f said human nature in nations, did 
not 1”. asked he smiling. 

“No you had said bumm nature jq the 
mass if mv memory doesn’t fail me.” 

He smiled 

“But if yon hare no faith in the goodness 
of bumao nature, then what hopes cau there 
be ID your advocating stable reforms in 
remoulding and remodelling tbe character 
of people by education f” 1 asked 

“Well. I don’t think that human nature is 
either good or bad really. Man has to be 
egotistic like all animals for tbe sake of his 
self-preservation. He has therefore to hedge 
himself in with certain formulas which ho 
thinks are likely to stand him in good stead. 
Hence if you can offer reform schemes which 
do not run counter to those formulas you 
may just be able to get a few things done.” 
Tbe lunch-bell rang. 

Hr Russell led me into the dining-room. 
tVe sal down at the tab’e as Mrs. Ra«sen 
came in Mr. Russell’s son John (aged five) 
sat next to me and his little daughter Kate 
(aged three) sat opposite me. 

Mr. Russell introduced me to .John ; “He 
is an Indian gentleman, Johnnie.” The boy 
looked at me with deep misgivings 

“Do you know anything about India ?” 

I asked my little friend at table to my 
right 

“Oh ' yes” he said, “I hate got a feather 
in my head sec, like a Red Indian ” 

“Bat tfaat'^ in .Imerica Johnnie’’ said 3Ir. 
Rnssell. ‘ Mr. Roy doesn't come from 
there.” 

“But tho Red-Indians shouldn’t be in 
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u Boicg lo ioilnenco Europe nnd the world 
ia the near fntare. In their finding oat 
rcli®ioa for example, in their cryios down 
the Chnrch for example and in many other 
things they are to-day the ran-guard of 
progress in the West. But a real Comtanmsm 
I most say has failed there — at least for the 
present any way.” 

“It may have now, Bnt don’t yon thint 
that when they will havo trained the new 
generations of boys and girls, they vill 
change the face of the world ?” 

^ “I donbt that" said Jlr Rns«eU dabionsly 
I7hen yon incnlcate overdoses of some 
djctnncs in the boys and girls they grow up 
to esponse sach views as run directly counter 
to those very doctrine’ Chnstmnily for 
esaaple painted in glowing colours Iho 
charms of snhmlssivcness didn’t she’— and 
wok at thu result in Earopo” 

Do yon mean to say that tho inculcation 
Of definite views and beliefs cannot mend 
natters substantially ?” I asted ‘ What 
hope is there then in your educational pro- 
jecla ?” 

"Well, there are some beliefs which do 
patter. Christian beliefs have been operative 
>0 the stiffening of the absurd divorce laws 
M well as the prejudices against birtbcontrol, 
hut have not made pacifists of us exaetty, 
have they ? The fact of the matter is that 
ooly such beliefs of religion happen to in- 
flaence onr action as are bad.” 

'\e laughed. 

Wo started out for n walk. 

^Von mean to say 3Ir. Russell tint beliefs 
oon’t indnence conduct ?" I said as we camo 
ouf^of the house 

Well you see our belief as well as 
conduct are mostly tho result or onr teropera- 
Qcnt That is, we act in certain ways mostly 
because out impulses propel us in that 
direction according to our respective tempera- 
peats At the same time this temperament 
•nances ns to formulate certain beliefs to 
jashfy those acts. So beliefs are in general 
bot the motive of onr actions really.” 

Do you mean that if our beliefs were 
Changed our actions, wouldn’t change 
much ?” 

Yes our actions would nsually change 
‘00. pecanso beliefs aro immensely modi- 
by onr circumstances and changed 
circumstances will also change our actions.” 

, Gut don’t you think that some of the 
coolest of men and finest of personalities 
ive been the prodnets of religious beliefs 
^ oystic beliefs if you will ?” 


“Well. I think that the finest of men aro 
found io c(]uat number if not in greater 
among the irreligious. When of course, tho 
majority of men in any country aro religious 
a greater number of fine men are bound to 
be religions by pure rules of probability”. 
He smiled. ‘‘But that isn’t because it is 
religion which has produced the hue men” 
be added, “on tho contrary I should tbiuk. 
For, on the balance I should think that 
religion has rendered the world definitely 
nnhappier than it would otherwise have 
been ” 

“What about the religions mystics who 
preached some of tho loftiest of maxims from 
their mystical illuminations and ecstasies, ?” 
I asked 

‘Well, I believe m tho ecstasies as data 
of defioito cipenenco but when they imply 
vision I caoaot accept them. For tlie lofty 
priDCiplcs are by no means the results of 
these mystical illutuinatious As a matter of 
fact such ecstasies render the mystics distinctly 
selhsh.” 

“How ? ’ 

“Because through such mystic transports 
they become more and more snbjeotive and 
get more and more loth to a boaltliy 
life of varied .activities aud lose interest in 
tbiDgs for themselves. Consequently their 
joys tend to bceome more and more similar 
to the joys of the voluptuary or tho 
drunkard." 

“You don’t say so Hr. Russell ?" I 
exclaimed. 

'I do really For, I seo no reason why 
the religious mystics should not be placed 
more under tUo category of drunkards than 
under the category of prophets ” 

‘But think of the sacrifices they make 
lor their joys — the sufloriogs they cheerfully 
accept for their goal are they nothing ?” 

“So does the drunkard Ho undergoes a 
great deal of hardships too— doesn’t he— often 
throwing his bard earned money away and 
making himself and even his beloved friends 
and relatives sulTer. Doesn’t he ?” 

We laughed. 

"What would you say of Buddha then?” 

“Well, his enemies said th.at he lived ou 
the alms of tho pious — which was rather an 
easy life too, wasn’t it ? But yet I must 
confess I like him better than all the other 
religious figures in the world put together.” 

“Would you prefer him to Christ ?’’ 

“Any day, I am convinced that Christ 
has done fir more harm than good to 
mankind ” 
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"For you see’’ he had observed, “the 
habits that are instilled into children very 
early die hard. Such deep seated habits 
most be the roost difficult to eradicate 
later on once they have left their iropriat 
on their impressionable trustful mind and 
body.” 

While Mr. Rnesell swam I sat on the sand 
near Mrs. Russell who was perched on a 
bonlder. We talked carnally about a lot of 
things Incidentally I said : 

“In your ‘Hyp.atia’ you have remarked 
Mrs. Russell, that the difTorence between the 
natnre • of man and wotnnn is mnch less 
fondaraeufal than it is made out to be Bot 
I wonder if that is quite true For don’t 
you think that women need love in a sense 
more fundamental than men 

“I don't think so”, she said, 'T admit that 
op-till now women have had scarcely any- 
thing but lovo and motherhood to look to — 
*ioce they have been debarred from iakiog 
w interest in men’s work and activities But 
it does not follow that given opportunities 
*Dd training they may not take as keen on 
ioterest in life and thought and other dis- 
interested activities”. 

“Don’t you think that they want children 
note than men since the energy that she 
oost eipend to bear a child most be 
tremendous P” j a^ked. 

I don’t think that facts of to-day tend to 
prove what vou say”, she sgid. "for I find 
“dy that the modern women who don’t 
Want children are gaining tremendously in 
unmher. It is to me even disconcerting 

Sometimes.” 

Bot don't you think it is more due to 
ibfi fact that most women have their health 
shattered owing to their having bad to bear 
too many children and that often at very 
®oort iofervals ?” I asked. . „ 

There is much in that”, she said I 
OSV 0 seen among the poorer classes that a 
Mother often doesn’t know what a good 
o'cbi’s Jest or a period of fine health i®. 
t-ODseqaently they come to lorget what yoy 
ot life means. Therefore, as often as not 
joey come to hate children. Otherwise I 
‘Oink most women could be pronounced to 
e fond of children if they had one or two 
®‘ them. Not-till-then will women be found 
° he able to take as much interest in so 
*Dy dillerent activities that are healthy 
•“d good.” 

She discussed the advisabilty of birth- 
®tiol among other things repudiating U 
66 - 3 - 


as absurd that ses without children must bo 

sinfuL 

A little while later Mr. Russell joined us 
He sat on a bonlder ne.vt to Mrs. Russsli. 

*'I would have hated children for instance 
if my husband wanted me to bear children 
every year. I might perhaps have left him 
in the end for that” she added. 

“I wonder w!iy people should be so 
opposed to birth-control when they seo aud 
often feel pained to see their wives’ health 
shattered by too frequent conceptions” 
I said 

“You seo”, said Mr. Russell animatedly. 
“We have to thank religion for that 
That IS why I said that religiou is 
one of the most heartless means of making 
people miserable and helping those to pass 
for respectable who would otherwise have 
been castigated as criminals". 

"Do you really mean it ? 

"Quite, for don't yon see that n man 
who makes his wife bear him a child every 
other year thus ruining her health is nothing 
short of the most heartless criminal ?” 

“But doesn’t he suffer too 

“No, most assuredly not” said ho more 
warmly ’’ If be says be does I woul4 tell 
him be IS a liar or hypocrite. For the plain 
fact IS that he simply forces bis wife to be 
miserable and shattered in health for the sake 
of bis own sevual pleasure. And it is reli- 
gion which stands by him in his brutality 
simply because be conforms to its sleek 
hypocritical codes of morality and senseless 
dogma® ” 

“Bot you mean to say he doesn’t necess- 
arily love his wife or feel for her ?” 

"He loves only himself. It can be easily 
proved. Suppose society were to legislate 
that if he were to make his wife bear a singlii 
child to tho detriment of her health be would 
be put to death by slow torture, do you 
think be would have forced his wife to bear 
him childreu against her. will year after 
year 

I was silent, 

“But yon see what he does in effect is 
simply to condemn his wife to death by 
slow tortnre — isn’t it ? And how does he 
manage it with impunity in a society of 
human beings ? Simply because religion 
continues to applaud him and he thinks 
self-complacently that birth-control is 
^fnl.” 

But I wonder if it [is religion really 
which •' vpeponsible for it all. «s von cir ’ 
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I said ‘Mav be saperstitious religion is, bat 
I wonder if religion can be held responsible 
in all such cases Tagore for instance, is 
not opposed to birth control and vet he is 
not what you would call an atheist ’ * 

“Ah ' Bat Tagore doesn’t belong to any 
religious institution as most dogmatic reli- 
gions people do ’ returned Mr. Russell ‘For 
religion cannot do so much barm alt r all 
so long as its views are not promulgated or 
put m force through some sort of social 
organisation So long as religion remains 
a peT'onal afiair it doesn’t so much matter 
to society in general For it cannot then 
do mnch barm’ 

‘Bat can it ever do any good ?” I 
asked 

‘ No— religion can never do any good — that 
much is certain” said Mr Russell 
categorically 
V e all laughed 

‘ If women were consulted’ said Mrs 
Russell as our laughter died down ‘they 
would bear children only when the condi- 
tions were favorable and adopt cootracep 
tives when they were not It woald leave 
their interest in children aUo unimpaired 
I have borne two children and I think I 
will .bear another later’ 

But do you know what ay mother said 
Bertrand ? she asked Mr Russell 

When I told her that I wanted to bear 
another child she said Don’t be a fool 
Dora I have borne four children becanso 
I was one', she said laughing 

‘Did she say that though? Asked Mr 
Ru»«ell 

And we all laughed 

“But I think two children should be the 
mavimura m these days” said Mrs Russell 
when our langhter subsided 

“No Dora, statistics would have ns bear 
24 children per couple”, said Mr Ru«sell 
with a merry twinkle * But it is rather diffi- 
cult to manage” We nil laut-hcd out again 
It IS sinmgQ that Jlahatraa Gandhi 
should bo opposed to birih contiol on 
pnnjjiple’ I '^aid after a while 

“Oandhi would be of course, ho is very 
religious don’t you see”, said Mr Russell 
Only I should like to ask «nch religions 
Indian uationalists as oppose birth control 
thu^ favouring the slavery of the women 
whether they aim at a free comrannity or a 
shvi h one For a community which makes 
••Ijns of women can hardly complain if the 
Bnti'h make slaves of them. For when we 
oppress those who are in our power we can- 


not at least be astonished if others treat us 
in the same way when they have us in 
theirs, can we?” 

‘Let’s go back Bertrand", said Mrs Rus'cll 
“We are already late for tea” 

‘ We started back I asked Mr RusspII on 
our way back if he intended coming to India 
ID the near future 

‘I fear not” be said, "For I haie just 
taken up the senoua responsibility of stirt 
mg a new school you see So I don’t think 
it will be possible for me to go to India for 
some time to come — much as I should have 
liked to” 

But tell me whv yon would really like 
to come’ I said “You said a little while 
ago that the mentality of India to day is 
similar to that of Enrope in the Middle 
Ages So IS it to see the Medieval Age face 
to face?’ 

Yes you may put it that way too But 
I like seeing things for myself to have a 
feel ab »ot India which I cannot lii’O 
noless I go there But I have been a littl0 
discouraged about some features of modern 
young India oy some of the beliefs I 
come across m Indian students at Pambridgo 
and Ovford ’ 


•iva 1 kDow ineir narrow catioraii w 
cannot please you very much" I agreed 
It isD t even their nationalism that I 
mind so mnch— though personally I would 
sooner die that teach patriot sm— it is their 
standing up for old traditions mostly For I 
have seen that old traditions are generally 
had everywhere and there is no reason why 
they should be otherwisie m India" 

t understand that Gandhi rtpudiated 
the invitation of Bolshevisk Russia becaii'O 
she was atheist”, he added ns we discussed 
the prispects of India’i, freedom in the 
near future “I think India would bo too 
tooUsh to act on such lines It is senseless 

cannot possibly work with 
. ,e«sts For only atheist Knssia has now nny 
intere:>t in helping India” 

w.ii *'^®**y believe that Russia 

will help us 

Rnssia has to dav a real 

T 5 W r*°, championing Asia against the 

Kow Isn’t she helping 




nanso “r after a short 

here and can all materialise 

India P«nnnt ^ ^bink in peace time 

help" ^ f«By of Rus:.iu s 


"When then ? ’ 
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There is certain to bo another big War. think India will bo ablo to free herself 
And then India miglif see her chance when before that time comes.” 

Ecgland vrill be busily engaged. But I don’t (to ic continued) 


THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 

B\ NARESH CHANDRA ROY v. v. 
Lectmei, City College, talcutta 


I N Great Britain and other popularly 
forerned countries, the civil service 
occnpies only a subordinate position 
^8 policy of the Government is shaped by 
we political beads of department'' oi the 
Cabinet as a whole, the initiatiye i> taken 
«? them and the wbole respoR'ibil.fj foi 
tn0_ good or bad administration devolves on 
their shoulders The civil service works 
behind the veil. It shapes no policy, lays 
o8nn tin high principle and has no initiative 
in coodncting the ship of the state The 
Civil servants are only the ■'nbordmato 
ss'istants of the minister and are rcspoo'ible 
w liira ID every possible way. Their duty 
is h carry out the policy laid down by this 
political chief and to advise him on nuy 
Measure in ease sncli advice i> sought for 
tsQt any attempt to dictate policy is beyond 
We scope of their duty. Tbe Civil servants 
really servant®, working under tbe 
oireetion of the popular ministers 

rsr otherwise is the state of things out 
t vte in India. The Indian Civil Service* has 
btcn merely a service but it has 
coc®lituted the Government of the country. 
”s nembers have been rulers in the true 
of tho term. They have initiated the 
policy of the Government, worked oat its 
I's and put them into applicition. They 
ogam not been children of the soil, 
« for a considerably long time were wholly 
Oforted from a foreign land. 'Ibey have 
not bscn responsible to any authority in 
‘26 country but have been only under the 
octroi of an extraneous body, Ihe Britlah 
Oovemmeutal mnehiuery 
‘ tie country has thus been run by .i 
enreaucraev. irresponsiblo in cbaracteri and 
in composition. 

-the tndim Civil Serv.aut 'is successor to 
‘28 clerks sent out by the company to 


manage the factories ” When the East 
India Company conquered this country 
“lo a tit of absent-mindedness” these clerks 
were at once entrusted with a double duty. 
They had to look to the proper raansgement 
of the Company’s commerce and at tbe same 
time they were responsible for tbe manage- 
roent of (he Company’s territories The 
rorapany, though now the ruler of millions, 
was still pi^-eminently a commercial concern 
and it ri^fflained so for a good long time to 
come. It looked upon its couqnered land 
really as a private estate nod as a stepping- 
stone to Its commercial supremacy. Us 
servants also, mostly ill-edncated adventorers 
were qnite onSt for the new work of ad- 
roinistering a conquered country. Their ednea- 
tioD, tbeir family tradition, and the 
atmosphere they lived in, were none 
favoorable lo the highly responsible functions 
they were now called upon to discharge. 
They turned out corrupt and dishone-st and 
many of them made enormous fortane by 
all sorts of questionable means. They became 
(he “Indian Nabobs” when they went back 
to their own land after retirement from the 
Indian service. Lord Clivo once thought of 
punishing the guilty aud reforming the 
administrative machine Bnt his efforts 
were mostly baffled and nullified And 
bribery, pnrjnry and corrnption continued 
rife among tho Company's servants fortwooty 
years to come. It was not till L'erd 
Cornwallis “clean'cd tho Augean stables” 
in the later eighties of the ISth century that 
better atmosphere was introduced among 
them Nor was tho system in favour of 
efficiency and good Government. Division 
of laboor and separation of functions were 
not _ the principles yet introduced. The 
officials were trade-agents, rcvenne-collectors. 
magistrat®' ’ even soldiers in one. It 
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IS onlj gridnally that tho commercial mono 
poly of the Company was broVen and the 
admiui'trntion of tho country bocarae its 
mam business Tho functions of Government 
however dimoB tho last India Company a reRirao 
averclimited m «copo and narrow in out lool 
Tho work of tho Government consisted only in 
buildiD" up the administrative raachmciy 
the collection of revenue and tho mainten 
ance of some sort of law and order The 
old Governmental “jstern had absolutely 
broken down and tho lack of governance 
Mas the one pre-eminent feature of the time 

^ow Ihe country to bo of any benefit to 
the foicipn conquerors must be thoroughly 
organised and systematically governed by a 
well established administrative system And 
it was this system that tho civil servant 
now set about rearing up It was not of 
cour e an easy ]ob to bnild up an elhcient 
and cndnring administrativo slructoro where 
none existed and it bears high testimony to 
the organising capacity origioality of thought 
and diiving force of the civil servants that 
they could fulfil their task so satisfactorily 
An official hierarchy coonectiugthe Governor 
General at the top with the humblest 
Ta) sildar and Police roan at the bottom was 
set up The administrative ■units— tho pro 
MneO) division and district were carved out 

Roads were opened better facilities for 
communication were to a certain exieol 
established In fact the back bone of the 
modem Indian ^dminislratioo was bniU up 
by these civil servants of the first half of 
the nineteenth centory This stands certainly 
to their credit But the circumstances under 
which they worked should also be taken into 
account The conquered people at the 
moment were absolutely depressed Public 
opinion was conspicuous by its absence The 
white officeis could do whatever they 
thought best. I^ew experiments could be 
made with inpunity even at a great cost 
to the people The udtives suffered much 
but suffer! d always in silence They did 
not know h w Ip grumble aloud This g..ve 
the Government ofiicers a free nand and they 
could bring into full play tbeir creative 
0 igmality T1 ey imposed upon them any 
idministrative system suited to the best in 
terests of the foreign Government This 
gave the company tho right instrament for 
governing the conquered people and 
explo ting them as scientifically as 
possible This also no doubt gave the 
people the by product of law and protection — 


protection not against the most unjust and 
excessive deman J-v of thosfatn but that against 
private intruders Still when all is 
the fact remains that thn rearing of the 
administrative system of tiie intro- 
dnction of the fir t principles of Govern 
ment in nriltth India constitute the most 
enduring achievement of the ICS 

So long tlio rivil serrmfs were recruited 
by direct noniimtinn in England The 
relative favnurilm and iienchinen of the 
company s Directors were alone in a position 
to get into tho Indian Civil Service Till 
the end of t!io 18th century they came out 
to India without any special preparation 
for their fiittiro wpik Nor had they tioy 
general training in the Arts and Sciences 
of lie Most that would diS''i[»lino their 
intellect broaden thoir knowledge and outlook 
and enable them to pick up at short notice 
tho special nquireraents for their duties 
m India Of course even this defective 
system of appointment prodneed oniccrs hke 
Charle Metcalfe and Mmnt htuart llphins 
tone But still Lon WelleOy the Govtrnor 
Gtneral thouglit it wise in IfaOO to e tnbli«h 
a College at lort William that would gi« 
a comprehensive trainiig to tlie new recruits 
to tho Indian Civil Service before thev 
actnalJy launched upon their ndministratir^ 
career The Company s Directors however 
did not approve of the whole plan of the 
Governor General The Collego at Tort 
william was shorn of its important branches 
and it continued its existence for sovf'ral 
decades more only m an attenuated form 


**niie however, this plan was rejected tuo 
able minute of Lord ellesly bad brought 
bomo to the Directors tl at some kind 
of thorough training for the Indian recruits 
Was absolutely called for Accordingly a 
^®b ®Qaipped Collego at Hailebury was started 
ID I Ofa And all the nomioees of the Directors 

l‘'r II e Company s Civil Service must pass 
succes-=fully ihrough the course of this College 
oetore their actual appointment Ihe products 
01 Ims College the Hnilebnreans as they 
^were called did much of the spade work or 
loflian Administration and contributed more 
ro the reconstruction of the Administrative 
^jstem than any other body of men James 
^ Kichard Tcmtlo 
'"‘'™ **" repre-.enh 

Ihm » this order Ihoronsli bred bnreanoratr 
IK? "'O"- eflicency in "ork 

Snrv “boo* >>011 1 

centary this method of recroitmenl 
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continned Gradnally however, as the British 
people became interesled in the Indian 
Service, a pnblic feeling grow against this 
patronage system. And when after 1833, the 
commercial monopoly of the Company was 
absolutely abrogated and it became m the 
eyes of the people nothing bat "a patronage 
bnrean”, the agitation became more vocal and 
grew in greater volume and strength At 
hngth in 1853, when the Charter of the East 
India Company was for the last time renewed, 
the Directors were deprived of this patronage 
and the principle of competitive Examination 
'^as initiated as the only channel of appoint- 
ment to the lodian Civil Service A commis- 
eioo, of which Lord Macaulay was the 
president and Beniamin Jowet^ (he fate 
master of BalUol, the most distinguished 
member, worked ont the details for this new 
system of recruitment And from the next 
year, the “compctilion-wallas” found Iheir 
®Ppoilunity to enter the most bigbly-paid 
service in the world. Patronage «rslom was 
llill then in vogne in the 'Horae’ Civil 
“Mvice and it cootinued for some fifteen 
ysars more. Unable, therefore, to enter the 
close preserve of their own Ci'il Service. 
m*Dy of the brilliant Briti-h yoiiogmeo fougut 
‘Ceir way into the Indian service. As bow- 
ser, the avenues of tbe British Services were 
thrown open, as improvement was made in 
thvir emoloraents and js thecommercial booses 
soj farms also began to recruit their officers 
l^fora Public School and Oniversity men. the 
tlow of first rate merit to India was checked 
* 2 d for a good long time past only third 
^te men have come down to this country, 
^ir Abdnr Rahim in bis excellent rainuJe of 
in the Iclington Commissioa Report 
“IS ably de^t with this aspect of the Indian 
Service problem. 

In 183S when tbe territories of the East 
India Company were transferred to the 
^WD, the Company's civil service became 
ms Majesty's lodian Civil Service. The 
^ecietary of State for India in council became 
'espODsihle for their appointment and service 
'Conditions. Along with the this transfer, an 
Emphasis wav also laid In the qneen’s pro- 
m*mation on the qne«lioa of the appointment 

ladians to the higher service^. Already 
° 1SS3 when (he Charter of the East Jodis 
votnpany came to be renewed, a declaration 
made that the Indians would not be 
from higher appoinfmcQls. But for 
W. ^"^oty-fivo years this remained a dead 
-i‘er. The Company swallowed its own 
oJds 'made no effort to initiate the 


“natives” into the conclave of their servant- 
ralers. In the sixties and the early seventies 
a handfal of Indian yonngmen ventured out 
to England and through the one door of 
eompetittvo examination entered tbe civil 
service. This was merely a drop in the ocean 
and could not solve any way the wider 
problem of the appointment of Indians to the 
superior services. Accordingly in 1870. a 
haphazard measure was pissed by the British 
Parliament. This because the Goverment of 
India Act, 1870. It provided for the starting 
of a statutory civil service in India. It was 
intended that Indian gentlemon, admitted fo 
(bis service, wonld be given some high execu- 
tive and judicial posts, hitherto reserved for 
covenant^ oflicers. This Act, however, 
remained pigeonholed in the Indian secreta- 
riat for full nine years. The Government 
of fodia. /nrtueaced by the British Civil 
'Servants, was opposed to it and kept 

it 10 abeyance. Meanwhile a step, takou 
by Lord Salisbury, bad tbe effeot of 
practically shuthog out alt Indiaus from the 
superior Civil Service. He brought down 
the age of the Civil Service probationers to 
nineteen Bnt it was simply impossible for 
most of tbe lodian candidates to compete at 
so low an age. Naturally a serious agitation 
was set on foot agaiost this measure in India. 
Throughout tbe length and breadth of the 
eonntry. meetings were organised and depre- 
catory reso/afions passed Now fn order to 
(ike away the wind ont of tho sad of the 
Indian agitation, regulations were framed by 
Lord Lyttoo’a Government in 1879 for biing- 
ing tbe statutory civil service into being. In 
the next year, some appointments were made 
to this service and fur some years (he re- 
craitment was continned, the total number 
coming up to sixty-nine The stains of 
(heve officers was, howoier, lower, their pros- 
pectos less bright and their powers more 
cirenmsenbed Naturally this service did not 
meet with the full satiefaction of the people. 
Nor was the Government very eager t) main- 
tain it. The PuMic Services Commission of 
ISSS-SI recommended its abolition and the 
GovemiReDt of lodia acted op to it This 
coipmivsinn also recommended the reorgmi- 
sation of the nneoveoanted services The 
came, “aucovenanted”, was to be given np and 
the “Provincial Service” was to be the new 
christeniug There was to be a selection 
grade in this Proviocia! Civil Service and 
men promoted to it should be stationed lu 
some superior po^^ti. set apart for them and 
to be V only loown as “listed posts.” It 
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wab provided tint one Mstli of tlip loloil 
nunber of ‘■uperior ^latior'; in Indn hlnulii 
bo *0 filled At the tini? fl< I/'o Conimi^^ion 
bepin ijq wort llie-ro wero 700 mj prior pjst-i 
in all tho provinces talon tosetbpr Anil onc- 
•■istb of the 0 j e luindrct) and aixletn 
shonld have boon ‘lnltJ ptvta ’ occupied bj 
men jromofed from the protincinl ‘'crvicc 
Hut tbe (lovernn ont bad «.ct rpart only cijrbty 
ciplit «ucli posts the rciuiinlnp twenty ei bt 
Stations beinp also tilled br I C s ofliccrs 
Now this princii lo cf promntuic J'ronncinl 
service men to <upcr or rcsporsihlo j* n 
ont of cour^p some nmoiirt of jiisMce to them 
But tho method Ins it^ drawUds from m iro 
tlnn one point of new The provincial service 
men aro promoted to these stations only at 
the fnjj end of their cireer N r when 
promoted arc they end meml '►rs of thu 
Indian civil service In otlier fndiin services 
a man raised to 
the All India Borneo ub vrbtd in its cadre 
110 enjovs ill the nruilijjes cverci e, all tho 
ponsihiljty of tho 
All India fcernco The promoted protmcnl 
Uvil sorvanta iiowovcr are only on a special 
fjrado They remain provincial Civil Servants 
still with nil Its implieatiins Acuin tho a?o 
It vvhieh they arc rii<ed to tho selection 
Rrodo handicaps their future prospects 'niov 

tIIL Sl.sutratc or llic Dulnct 

Jddsp IJt«idc« us.d to norl, tor n .jQirlrr 

ot a cenliiry ooly in an inferior capacilr tliij 
lo<0 much ot initiative and drive ao roncli 
needed tor re<ronsible ro<tv Trnlv a Britiv 
Civil servant has observed "Kcsponsibilitv 
I '■'foi'O unless >oi 

practise ivhen jou are yonnp It is there 
tore a salutary priaciplo in the British Civil 
^en ICO that men Qnali6cd lo bo pronioltd 
from the second arado lo tho first cridc aro 
Siven tins lift ,t the o.aWh ortho oimb y”™ 
ot their service They still remain yoMo 
eoerEetio and v, Borons and can easily 
mmodale themselves to the noiv envirinmeX 
But in India the ofheers are raised In n 
responsible post only ivbea they attain thorn 
senility and it is therelore not itnna oral 
roundtoles^-”"'" PeBs"?i! 

But ivlialever the val„o ot these Listed 
posts lie Government wanted by their 
inlroduclion only to conciliate Indian pnblm 
opinion Thi<? vva<? only <» enn tn til 
agitators The Indians have ^beJn 15® 
poorly represented m the 
Service On the first of April 1913, otS“*of 


n lotnl of I'll non lliero were only Cl 
Indiana and Ilurmans in tlio Indian Civil 
*^<rt|cc the Indian reiie enfntlon bficR 
only five pfr cent "Urder the Montssu 
Clicmsfotd hchemc the rnlfo of Indian 

Tccniilnipnl was fixed at 33 p a rffins 
by 12 ffr cent n year lo IS p c’ The 
I>e romm,svion las rceonmended lha* 
twenir p c. of the Miperior po«fs shonll 
bo fcl apart ny 'LkI/sI po»ts ' fir fbe 
promoted trovincial service m"n Of fh'' 
remaining t>0 p c rflcnneic'^, 10 p c. •’ 
lo CO to tho whites and 10 p c to Ih'’ 
Indiana direcMy reernifid to the ICS 
Thu arrftnjjement is tv continiio nptill 1030 
when the Indiana in (fio I C i? plin the 
Indiana on the pronneial fi'lcction prade 
would cfjnal the Fiiroppan memlier? of fie 
finpermr Cinl Service As to tho rccoo 
n^ndation of fcttin;; apart twenty per C“Qt 
of tho siipori )T pavt-i aa “fisted po<ts , no Act 
hvwovor has yet hecn pas ed by the 
Oovernmenf nor !iis any dtclaration beca 
mado lo that rFecf 

Tlio Tnlian Civil Berrien hai not only 
conatitated the Rxecutivo hrnnrh of tho Ooref* 
nmentnnd controlled the Le^ slitivo winff hat 
bn« fl!«o to a coneidenhle extent formed tbe 
jndiciytr in the country lo dar, pxccp’ia? 
forne “I isfed poafs ’ and some Iliph Conrt 
Jnclresliip^ all the hiijlicr judiciary i* 
manned by tho Indiao Civil Servants Ib 
rncnnd tho judRov aro appointed by the 
cxccntivo from nmonc the lawyers of at lea^t 
five years standing Th" Min. ton Corumi-'ioa 

recommended that in India forty higher 
judicial po'ts should bo filled by direct 
recruftmeat from tho bar But tho Govern 
moot have been slow m giviog effect to that 
recommendation In Bengal up till now 
«nly three posts have been so filled '=ir 
Ueginald Craddock Ins put forward some 
orgunionts in tho fee Commission Report 
npainct tins principle of direct reeruitmcnt 
from tho bar Thn ho says wonid prejndi- 
ciaiiy aflcct tho prospoctti of tho provincial 
judicial service which is also recruited wholly 
from ttio ranks of practising hwyen. This 
arcament however holds httlo water That 
only practisioe lawyers of some years stand 
ing should bo appointed to fill .tho judiciary 
is tho ono piiociplo to bo adopted Whether 
the district judge-, aud Munsifis should form 
the same eadro or they should bo difTorentlf 
f ind form separate 

fhn^tr L qneslioD of detail From 

indln^i n:itaf\\ elevation 

aud lawyers m every country look upon tho 
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Jud^esbip as tlio tropliy of tlieir career. It 
IS b)gh time that the Indian Civil service 
men should be absolutely debarred from 
iatrudiDg on this reserved ground. 

The introduction of the Reforms has again 
brought into prominence a most important 
constitutional (jaeslion. The Act of 1919 has 
made the popular ministers responsible for 
the administration of certain departments 
in the provinces. It also fore-shadows com- 
plete provincial autonomy in the near future, 
m Tvhich the ministers alone wonld be res- 
ponsible for the total provincial administra- 
tion. The ministers are here responsible to, 
and removable by, the local legi-lalive 
coundls. The old principle of responsibility 
to the Secretary of State and ultimately to 
the British Parliament is here abandoned and 
the new principle of ultimate responsibility 
to the electorate is sought to be establi'«lied 
Now to discharge this respoosibility. 
the tuinister must have a secretary 

snd subordinate officials who will give 
junj implicit obedience and oofailiog 

loMlty. But to ensure this loyalty, tbo 
Millions between tho minister and his 
*>si»tant8 should be so adjusted as to make 
these officials ultimately responsible to him 
sloae. Their appointment, suspeo^ioo, 

di-niissal and promotion should be deter- 
mined by him But the relation between 

Ihe minister and the Indian Civil Service 
which forms the back bone of the Indian 
•dminUtration is the exact negation of this 
talutary principle. 

It is the I. C. S. men that act as secre- 
tsries to almost all tho departments of the 
provincial and central goveruments. As 

sabdiTisional. district and divisional officers 
*Sain, they are responsible for administering 
not only reserved but also to a great extent, 
transferred subjects, bnt these men are 

•Ppointed by the Secretary of State and 
^ ultimately responsible to him for their 
oScial work Now as secretaries to the 
ttinsferred departments they may disagree 
With the minister and approach the Governor, 
the head of the minister. The minister 
^thus placed in a most unenviable pOTjtioo. 
Jf® is responsible for the proper admioistra- 
of the department to the legislative 
«hiiciL But his secretary, who is respon- 
S'ble for his work not to him nor to the 
‘®3'st!atnTe but to the Governor and mti- 
®ately to the Secretary of State, may obstruct 
in his vfoxk, far from loyally carrying 


out his policy. The mioisfer cannot cnfoico 
their obedience to him. He has practically 
no voice in the matter. He can only make 
a pathetic appeal to tlio Governor, Rut 
beyond it, ho caunot do anything. Tho 

Indian civil servant, we thus see, 

with his extra-provincial and even extra- 
lodiau loyalty and responsibility cannot 
make a truly efficient assistant to a popular 
minister. Again it might be argued that 

for the execution of the “reserved” work 
their service is still called for. But it 
must be borne in mind that total provincial 
autonomy will not be long to come Rut 

the new men in the service are being 

recruited for a period of about 30 years. 
If therefore, the recruitment is totally stopped 
even now, for about 30 years more these 

obstructive officers will bo in the field The 
mischief is thus being done every day, and 
sooner the loflow of fresh recruits is stopped 
the better. 

In these days of rapid communication, 
the secretariat control over the district 
officials has developed enormously. The 
divisional commissioners, and the di<triot 
officers have no longer the initiative that 
they exercised dec.ides ego. Face to face 
with any serious situation they cannot 
proceed to tackle with it without previous 
instructions from the secretariaL This is 
of coarse quite in the fitness of things, 
Officers, not the lea»t responsible to any 
local body, shonld not be given a free hand 
in the aioffa->S]l at this hour of the twentieth 
century Ttiey now practically do only the 
routine, work. With tho growth of public 
opinion, tbeir powers would be more circum- 
scribed still. And the bit of initiative and 
enterpnse they have to show now can easily 
be c-xpected of the Deputy Magistrates. 
In fact, there is no distinction at prefect 
between the work of the provincial service 
men and that of the ‘Heivon-Born” officers. 
But there is the world of differenco in pay 
and a!lo'vaoc»s A first grade. Enropean 
I. C. S Di‘-trict Officer is paid all told over 
2,800 Rupees a month which sounds only 
fabnlons in a couatry with Rs. 52 as average 
annnal iucome per head. The work he does, 
however, can easily be discharged by a 
first grade Deputy magistrate with a monthly 
salary of 800 rupees. As to the Divisional 
Commissioners who under the new scheme 
get at once Rs. 3,250 per month, the Retrench- 
ment Committee of Bengal has urged tho 
abolition of their posts. Tuey are now 
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simply reduntaut officers acting as the post run its coarse It is now only an anachronism 
office It »s high time that it should go lock slock 

The work of the Indian Civil Service has and barrel 


FAILURE OF ANGLO-AMERIOAN-JAPANESE NAVAL CONFERENCE 


Bt DR TARAivNATH DAS Pn D 


T he Anglo American Japanese Naval Limita 
tion G nference held in Geneva during 
June 20 to August 4 1927 failed for 
the reason that Great Britain and the United 
States could not come to an agreement The 
British Government agreed in principle of 
parity of crn set strength of American and 
British navies hut they could not hod a 
common formula so far as the maximum 
tonnage for cruisers and types of cruiser and 
their gun power 

The original American programme was to 
fix the maximum tonnage for the cruisers to 
250000 to 300000 tons for Great Britain and 
America and 150000 to 180000 for Japan 
while allowing each nation full freedom of 
building the type of ships it needed for 
preserving rational security within the limit 
of and in accordance with the Treaty conclu 
ded at the Washington Conference of 1921> 
1922 America wanted to build i large num 
her of 10000 ton ciuiseib with 8 inch guns 
for her national defence 

Even the modified British programme 
required much larger total tonnage for 
cruisers than that indicited by the American 
plan It would restrict the construction of 
10 000 ton cruisers with 8 inch guns to 12 
for America and England and 8 for Japan 
and the rest of the cruisers of all three powers 
should not be larger than 7 500 tons and 
equipped only with 6 inch gunv 

■'Aith all professions of according equality 
to the United States the British plan was 
worked out in full conformity with Mr 
Bngeman s (hirst Lord of British Admiralty) 
'statement of March 19JG when he said — 
Tl ere is always a little danger in talking 
about x One power stardard Tint only 
exists in regard to battleships and ships of 
large s ze It would be a very d8n<*eroas 
thing for Great Britain to allow it to be 
tl ^ght that ave would be satisfied with one 
-'andaid in crui’ers for example In 


cruisers we want to feel that we are at any 
rate superior to other countries and aro able 
to protect our trade 

The British plan was worked out to 
insure virtual naval superiority even if parity 
in number of cruisers was accorded to 
the United States American naval 
authorities point by point refuted the 

British programme which was supposedly 
drawn up to meet Britain s special need of 
protecting trade routes The American 

position has been that because Britain 

possessed large number of naval bases all 
she will bo able to use 
‘ cruisers with (> inch guns more 

effectively than other Powers while America 
should possess laiger number of 10000 ton 
cruisers with 8 inch guns for her own 
defense Both Powers refused to recede 
from their respective positions and the 
Three Power Naval Coofereuce came to an 
end without any agreement 

The most stril mg feature of the Anglo 
American Japanese Naval Conference was 
that the Japanese Delegation from the very 
beginning showed a sincere desire that there 
should be an agreement between the three 
lowere on the question of a gennine 
limitation of cruisers and other auxiliary 
wafts This attitude of Japan was due to the 
toll realization on the part of her statesmen 
slonld amid all appearance of 
K which may be regarded 

-.ggressi™ .nd 

A.A m®°y people expected it, Japan 

d d not ask for parity on the strength of 
auxiliary surface crafts-cruisers and destroyers 
-and submarines with those of Ameiican and 
British navies on the contrary she would 
haie been staished with a little more than 
mi™™ destroyers and 

Tmm Orcat Britain and 

Japan as lyas agreed upon m tlio Wasiuigtoii 
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Conference (1D21-1022) on the qaestioo of 
bit'Ieship?. lIowcTer, Japmose statesmen 
Bade it clear that they wonld not subscribe 
to any affrcement which would inroke 
large consirnction proKrammo. This attitude 
of the Japanese Delejjation gave them a 
distinct position of advanbge. If an 
*?reement could hare been arrived at, it 
would have been advantageous for Japan, 
because this would have afforded a greater 
security to her then any programme of 
Mvil competition with the Anglo-American 
Powers. The failuro of the Conference 
meant a real defeat for Japan 

Jfaay publicists and politicians thint 
that, as after the failure of Lord Haldane’s 
Mission to convince the Oermau Government 
Eot to bnild a navy which would challenge 
British naval euprcmicy, Anglo-German 
rivalry toofe an acnte form, similarly the 
failure of British efforts to corue to an 
*?reenjent with America would result in 
Anglo-American rivalrv with a farroaching 
woseqnence in IVorld Politics. 

.la support of the above possibility, thev 
psint ont that iu Great Gritain a section of 
^67 inilaential press such as tho Morning 
National Review etc. is advocating tho 
Ofiod of renewing the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 
Un the other hand, they see that in America 
"loreoents arc on foot that larger number 
ernisers would bo built in conformity 
*>th the Antfrican nrotpamine of “a Savy 
*«rij To yone." 

But it is my firm conviction that there 
*■11 be no serious breach in Anglo-American 
relations ; because, for the bc'st interests of 
British Empire, British statesmen 
**11 make a compromise with America, if 
fiecessary on American terras, than creating 
any real possibility of Anglo-American bosti- 
^*ly. British statesmen know well that daring 
«d after tho World War, America could 
nave ont-built Great Britain if she nnly kept 
P her construction programmo of 1916, 
*Qich was on tho way to completion ; but 
America showed her good-will to Britain by 
* voaatiog a programme of parity, while 
reat Britain gave op the Anglo-Japsneso 
^mance. hoping to secure American support 
wa co-operation in World Politics. In 1921 
flush statesmen fully realized that Arneri- 
support would be of greater value to 
feater Britain than anything else; and at 
situation in World Politics^ is 
»v.i Britain cannot follow a policy 

will alienate America 


It is true that after tho failuro of Lord 
Haldane’s Mission to Germany, Britain took 
the leadership in bringing about isolation of 
Germany. She succeeded in her efforts and 
with her victory in the World War, through 
Amtrican support, destroyed German politi- 
cal and commercial ascendency. However, if 
British statesmen wish to bring about destruc- 
tion of tho United States, they are doomed 
to fail in this effort, for tho reason of tho 
nnassailablo position of America as a World 
Power and the unfavorable position of tho 
British in World Politics. 

American position in World Politics is 
stronger than the position of Germany before 
tho World War in every respect— in 
man power, industrial power, economic 
efficiency, strategic position and potential 
strength Unlike Germany, America cannot 
be effectively blockaded or starved. But 
American financial pressure may bring about 
baokroptey of Great Britain. The British 
Empire, single-handed eanuot ffgbt Aioerica 
aod thero^is no prospect of Britain’s getting 
support from other Powers against her. Iu 
a combat between Great Britain and Amorica, 

It IS safe to say that some of the British 
domioioos, especially Canadaaod South Africa 
will refuse to fight ogalnst America. If 
Canada, to ple.aso Britaio, pursues a hostile 
policy, the Doited States could, without much 
difficulty conquer her. 

Today the British position in World 
Politics is far worse than it was at the time 
of failnre of Lord Haldane’s Mission. Tho 
existence of the Triple Entente was a great 
security for Britiau ; but that Is a thing of 
the past On the contrary there is a serious 
Anglo-Russian rivalry and breach of diploma- 
tic relations. Franco is friendly to Britain 
aod is lu accord with her African and 
colonial poliOy, so long as Britain docs not 
upset the French position in World Politics. 
But Franco does not fully trust Britain, for 
tho reason the British aro suspicious towards 
French air-forces and snb-mannos and British 
statesmen are seeking Italian^ co-operation in 
tbo Medeterranean and the Near-East, Italian 
diplomacy is opportunistic and it is certain 
that Italy would not support Britain in an 
ADglo-Amcrican conflict. Britain is trying 
to win Germany to fight her battle against 
Russia, but so far she has failed There-is 
no reason for Germany siding with pritain 
against America. In fact, if ever Germany 
chooses that conrsc, it will be dengcrons 
for her for the reason that Franco and her 
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European Allies will certainly side with 
ArntTica opmn't Britain In an Anijln- 
\merican conAict Sonet Russia will attack 
Britain in A'^la 

Today there is no AdrIo Japanese Alliance 
m eai'tence On the contrary the Japanese 
do not want to renew any alliance with 
Britain bt-ciuso it would serioiHly prejolico 
their relations with Russia China Tiutey 
the United states and oven FrHnce Japinese 
statesmen fell keenly that Btitain to win 
Ampncao support volnntnril? pave up the 
Ang'o-Jopaneso Alliance which might hare 
led to Isolation of Japan Ther resent and 
look upon with fuspici »n the Dn'ish policy 
of strenptheninp the Snig'ipore Aninf Hate 
which might be eftsctivcly used against Japan 
Japanese etutesmcii will prefer to adopt a 
neutral course in an Anglo Americin 
conflict 

Position of Great Britain in Asia— m the 
region betweei Egypt and China — «s not 
as secure today as u was in IMll R^ciuse 
of the existence of the Anglo Japanese 
Alliance the Anglo French Entente and the 
Aoglo Riissuu Lntente, Britain did oot hare 
to fear nny serious situation m Turter, 
Persia Afghanistan India or China Bot 
today none uf tlioao alliances exists , and on 
the other hand a new {•pint of indeoeodence 
in Asia is menacing British supremacr in 
that region In an Anglo Amtricun conflict 
it 18 Sale 1 1 conclude that all Asian nations 
especially China Persi Turkey Afghanistan 
ereu India will show their active sympathy 
towards America against Britain for the 
reason that Ameiica has never directly 
ic]iiied these uatuins while every one of the 
Asian peoples has suffered from British 
imperialism 

Uider these circumstances British attitude 
towards American naval policy will be to 
show the spirit of utmo«t consideration It 
has been punted out bv no less iroportaot 
personages than Lord Balfour, Earl Grey 
Lord Philimore and others that the British 
should hold to the pn gramme necessary for 
the need of the Empire but should not 
oppose any American naval programme It 
has been suggested by Mr Garvin the editor 
.of the Observer (London) that the only 
\olatiiD of the present difiiciilty 13 ti 
co'*iince America that she should support 
the VBritish pr gramme and build in parity 
with tnat of Great Bntain Earl Grey m his 
leiti-r of August 10 1927 to the London 

Tvnes makes the most significant saggestion 


as 1(1 the future policy of Great Bfitiun 
towirds Iho United Stites — 

* riio conchi'inn is that naval ditcU'Sioa 
between the twocnnntries will provn neither 
wholesome nor profitable It is impossible 
for any Hrilisli 0 ivornment to set its band 
to an ngroement binding us to naval 
onty it Is becoming difiicult for the 
United States Oovernnicnt to bind its people 
to anything that is not naval superiority 
Tins was illustrated at Geneva this summer, 
where the dtUlcnlty was peiceptiblv.^greater 
thin it was a few years ago at Washing 
lon 

Is it not possible to get bnck to the 
nimm on which the British Oivernmeot 
tacitly acted before the war— that of not 
taking into account the American Nnvy in 
eslciiiating the rcQuircmenls of the British 
Fmpiro In accepting this ns an axiom 
were moved by two considerations One was 
the belief that if we acted as if war between 
the United States and Britain wai impossible 
it would u very truth, becomo nothinkabie 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The other 
consideration was of a lower order, but not 
less conclusive. It was that comp‘*tition 
with the United States in ship budding wa» > 
race m which the other competitors iuns‘ 
certainly lose If this was true beforo toe 
War It 18 ju't os true, and still more n®* 
roonstrahle now 

It m cftlcnlntiDg the naval requirements 
of the British Enpiie we avowedly rule odt 
all contingency of war with the United States 
there will he more economy lu both the 
British and the American Fleets than will 
ever Se obtained by literal binding naval 
ogreements I would add there would aUn 
be no sicriBce of real security ” 

The above pnhev laii bo accepted by the 
British Government as the safest course d 
they feel that by doing so they would uHi 
raatpJy seenre Anglo American co operation 
in World Pol ties and prom ite their common 
interests or if they do not find any better 
alti'rnativt Inspite of the fact that Great 
Britain has lost her commercial finmcial and 
industrial supremacy to the United btates 
and manv Britishers resent it, yet all 
sighted British statesraeo will be willing to 
snrrendBr to the United States Aaval Policy 
With^tho express ob]»ct of stooping to coo 
qner in the long run They would feel that, 
if by the 80 called surrender to the American 
policy Britain can virtual!} gaiD full support 
of America that will ultimately mean British 
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Ticfory in "World Polices, through a virlnal 
ioglo-Araerican co-operation. 

At times, "a wish is father to the thooRhl”. 
Great Britain’s eneraies feel that will be 
»0Dderfol opp irtanity for them, if Britain’ 
and America become rivals in World politics 
and fight for snpremacy. Bat British states- 
Bieo are too a-tnte to allow any soeh fateful 
development which might lead to the destruc- 
tion ot the British Empire In this coune^ 
lioD, it mn't not be forgotten that there is 
not one important and responsible American 
stateiiinan who ever thinks that America will 
I'e benifiied by an Anglo-American rivalry 

and war. 

The immediate con«eqnence of the failure 
of the Anglo American-Japanese Naval Con- 


ference would result in America’s adopting a 
progressive building programme which w mid 
make American navy “second to none” It 
will strengthen French and Italian cooteniion 
for stronger navies, suited to meet their 
national needs. But thrre is no sztb'<iantiat 
rm'on for an immediate ATiglo-Amenean 
Naial Rnalnj. In 1931, the question of 
limitation of nsvies of the signatory powers 
of the Washington Conference - America, 
Great Britain, Japan. France and Italy— will 
be reopened; and then it will be po'^sible to 
determine whethei the failure of the Three 
Power Naval Conference in Geneva, resulted 
in Aogio-American rivalry or not. 

AThhicA Aug. 22, 1927. 
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Bt NAGENDRA NATH GOPTA 
The Eighth Indian National 'Congress 


T he Eighth Indian National Congress was 
held at Allahabad towards the end of 
December 1’592, with W. C Banuerjee as 
resident. This was the second time that he 
called to this distinction since he bad 
Ptesided at the first Congress held at Bombay 
1SS5. Allahabad is only a day’s journey 
‘«m Lahore and the Punjab was fairly well- 
fepresented at the Congress. I left Lahore 
'.'’^swhat eatly with a margin of a few 
on my bands and 1 thought I sboold 
test utilise this time by having a peep at 
and the Taj Mahal. 1 stayed at the Dak 
naDgalow, and after looking at the Fort, 
‘he Pearl Mosque and the palace of Jodhabai 
t ^Pent the greater part of the day at the 
‘•I- E* 2 'Dg tor long hours at that marrellous 
5«ncinre from different viewpointv. In the 
vveoiDg I Itmaduddooiab. The nest 

I ifO'e to Sikandara where who 
aonld I meet bat Dayaram Gidumal and 
‘Ursnand bhonkiram. both of whom I bad 
let a few days earlier at Lahore. They 
‘^'tvd that 1 should join them at the house 
* haU Baij Nath then Subcrdioato Judge of 
fsra- Lala Baij Nath was fairly welJ-known. 
ue »as a great inend uf Malabari. a conln- 
ontor to the Indian Spectator and a reformer. 


For some time be was Chief Justice of 
Indore and bad written one or two books. 
As we bad to leave for Allahabad the same 
nigbt I went over to Baij Nath’s place in 
the afternoon. Dayaram had been nominated 
to the Statutory Civil Service and was 
also a Judge in the Bombay Fesidency. We 
were all young men, more or less, Baij Nath 
some years senior to the rest of ns. We were 
□aturally babbling over with animal spirits 
and were langhing and’ jesting. Baij Nath 
alone was grave and held aloof, and I 
remember the ponderous words in which 
be reproved Dayaram when the latter became 
exceedingly hilatious. “Your leuty,” said 
the jadicial-minded Baij Nath, "is perilously 
bordering upon uproariousness.” Tbis 
polysyattabic admonition threw us into 
raptures of mirth. “Prodigious’'' wc shouted, 
“here’s the resurrection of the Dominie 
For hours afterwards and even in the 
railway tram we plagued Baij Nath till all 
his gravity disappeared and he wished his 
woids had remained unspoken. The next 
morning one of us greeted Baij Natb with, 
“We are bordering penlonsly close to Allaha- 
bad”, and this sent ns off into another ht of 
laughter at the expense of the unlucky Judge. 
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At Allahabad I ^vent to a hotel Tfhcro I 
met Guru Prasad Sen of Patna and Raja 
Rampal Singh of Kalal^ankar Oudh Raja 
Kampal Singh was ono of tho roost original 
characters I have seen He had spent ten 
years in f ngland, had an English wife and 
had stood as a candidate for election to the 
House of Commons On his return to India 
ho established an English and an Urdu nows 
paper both of which ho was supposed to edit 
Put neither tho prolonged stay in England 
nor the English mode of living had produted 
tho slightest effect upon his appearance and 
speech He was a thickset burly man 
somer\hat above tho average height with a 
plain largo face strongly pitted with marks 
of small pox ho wore his hair m tho 
Ilindu'tini fashion down to his neck and 
thongh he usually wore English clothes he 
sometimes nppeared as a Talukdar rcsplend 
ent in cloth of gold \nd his accent ’ It was 
as outrageous and inconigible is bis Kajpnt 
courage was undeniable and invincible Uo 
was not the man to hide Ins light under a 
bu«ihel and no audience and no platform 
over cowed him Once on tho Coogress 
platform ho burst out Gcntilmen membersh 
of CouDshil vote from which sbide wind 
blowsh ' He was himself a member of the 
United Ptovinces Legislative Council But 
ho was open handed and generous and bis 
heart was in the right place and be was 
always given an indulgent and amused 
hearing 

Iho pandal of the Congress had been 
erected in the grounds of Lowther Castle 
ind tents were pitched for the delegates 
Part of Lowther Castle had been thrown 
open for the use of the Congre's and 
there was a lalge drawing room in 
which a number of delegates spent some 
hours ID the evening I shifted from 
the 1 otel to the hou«e of Charu Chandra 
Mitra which was occnpied by a few 
delegates It was at this Congress that 
I fir«t met Oopal Krishna Gokbale and my 
recollection is that it was here that be first 
attracted public attention Some months 
earlier Mr Ilume bad addressed a public 
mfeting at Poona and in the course of bis 
speech 1 ad made a very appreciative reference 
to the Trtbtme Gokbale mentioned this to 
me as 'oon as we met and we used to have 
long chats at the Lowther Castle Ookbsle 
was then a jourgmau not known to fame 
Be was Pioft^sor of 'ilathematics in the 
'E'eTeu‘'«on College under tho vow of receiving 


only a pittance as salary Ho was tho fore 
most helper of Ranado m public work, and 
a painstaking and careful student of public 
affairs Pherozeshah Alehta had al'O hjs 
eye upon him as a coming roau Oothale 
made a most favourable impression by his 
speeches in the Congress Mr Homo praised 
them highly and I can>idcrcd them fat 
better than tho flood of rhetoric by which 
wo were usuallj deluged in tho Congress 
Meeting at Allahabad for the second time 
wo iccailcd tho stormy session of ISSS with 
the strong flavour of the many speeches wo 
then heard and tho tense temper of the 
Congress Tho session of 18*^2 was a fiU'ct 
and tineventful oue I remember a luminous 
address delivered by Ramdo one evening 
in ono of tho pavilions and I told some 
fnends near rao that compared with so 
brilliant and informing an oration much fh^ 
wo heard in tho Congress was mere twaddle 
Ranado was not an orator bnt he spolo with 
perfect ease and his 5pce»,hes were as 
tbougbtful ns they wore replete with inform*! 
tioo 

Tho ovcDings wore fairly cold for visitors 
and delegates from tho Bombay and Madras 
presidencies though for the Punjabis the 
weather was quite mild Ono day Rais 
Muralidbar of Ambala who always assumed 
the role of court jestor to tho Congres® was 
so much oppressed by the heat that be 
fainted Ho had made the mistake of con 
tiDDiDg to wear the thick woollen clothes 
used in the seaere Punjab winter "IVe had 
taken the precaution of putting away Tcry 
thick clothes and using light warm suit® 
Ananda Charlu of Madras made it a habit of 
going on a peripatetic expedition every night 
after dinner Ho was not very rigorous m 
bis orthodoxy and with a thick overcoat aud a 
cigar in his mouth ho would stroll about the 
pmp chatting ple««antly with everybody 
he met He invited me to breakfast one 
morning in tho Madras camp and ho made 
mo sit by his side without any protest from 
any one J.D{hing of any particular note 
wcurred in tho Congress itsolf In ®pite of 
tho prevailing good humour and the frank 
cordialily of comradeship the shadow of a 
great sorrow rested on this Session of the 
Congre®" This Was the sudden death 
of Pandit Ajudhianath the fearless R°d 
stouthearted leader of Allahabad who 
c^llsd away in the prime of hf® 
wniio completing the arrangements for the 
succe®s of this meeting of the Congress Tho 
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office of the Chairman of the Reception 
Comroittee was filled by the venerable Pandit 
Bisharobharnath, a man of high character and 
scholarly attainments, bnt greatly advanced 
in life and without the dynamic energy and 
the galvanic personality of Pandit 
Ajadhianath 

Tnc NiMn NvTIO^aL CoN'-ntss 
It was decided at Allahabad before the 
close of the session that the Ponjab shonld 
invite ’the Congress the nevt year loe 
Congress had met eight times bnt the 
organisers had not yetthonghtof the Punjab tor 
a change of venue Of cour'^o, the 1 
could not be compared with the three 
Presidencies in progress and public spirit, 
but it was certainly not much behind the 
United Provinces while it had shown splendid 
organisation and constructive ooenty . 

• Arya Samaj movement. Sardar Daval Singh 
CQQld not attend the Congress of though 

he was present at the Allahtibad Congress 
of 1888, but it was well-tnowo that he would 
lojally support any decision arrived at py 
the Punjab delegate'. After some consulta- 
tion among the Punjab delegates the Congre^ 
was formally invited to Lahore for the ninth 
tes'ion. Raja Rampal Singh galUntly and 
patriotically volunteered to tour in the 
Punjab to ronse enthusiasm lo the cause oi 
the Congress Pandit Madan Mohan JfaUviya. 
a popular orator of the Congress uudeitoot 
to accompany him. . . _ 

For political purposes ‘b® ®‘tuation a 
that time in the Punjab was like this the 
only political organisation was the Indian 
Association, called after the body of lhal 
nsme established by Suiendranatb Eanerjca 
in Calcutta. • The membeisbip of the Ignore 
Indian Association was fairly lepresentative 
hut not considerable. It tilled the usual part 
then nndeitaten by public bcdies of 
representations mildly ciijicising ottciai 
measures, cigani'irg occasional meetings, 
and so on. The largest and strongest OTgan- 
i'ation in the Punjab was the Aiya v-amaj 
movement, but its activities were roainiy 
ootficed to educational and sccial matieis. 
The Ilahcmedans lelt the Congress either 
SEverely afene or condemned it as a rnove- 
mtnt hostile to GoTeinect. To beWlle the 
Cttgiess the Arplo-lodian Press dobbed it 
‘he Bicdn Cergress. It was cbticus that 
Re altitcde of the Aiya Samaj would deter- 
mine the success or failure of the Congress 
in the Punjab. 


Thu uncertainty on this point was very 
soon dissipated The leaders and members 
of the Arya Samaj readily joined the 
Reception Committee and the replies received 
from the various parts of the Province were 
most encouraging. Sardar Dyal Smjdi was 
unanimously elected Chairman of tho Recep- 
tion Committee. There were several Vice- 
Presidents and Bakshi Jaishi Ram. pleader, 
Chief Court was appointed Honorary 
Secretary Work began early and subscrip- 
tions were promptly promised and paid. I 
was in constant correspondence with to- 
Uumc who was then in England, and many lead- 
ing Congressmen all over India. Public lectures 
were organised and delivered in diflereut 
parts of the Province. I delivered a lecture 
on the Congress and also addressed the volun- 
teers Both these were printed and circu- 
lated In fulfilment of their promise Raja 
Ramp.'il Singh and Paodit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya vmted several places .in the Punjab 
and addressed public meetiogs At Lahore 
1 met Raja Rampal Singh at dinner and social 
gatherings Pandit Jlsdan Mohan Malaviya 
stayed m a house close to mine and spent 
much of his time with me The response 
tbrougbont the Punjab left no donbt as re- 
gards the success of the approaching Congress. 

Tho choice of the President of tho Con- 
gress rested with tho Reception Committee. 
We pot onr be.sds together and it was de- 
cided to innte Dadabbai Naoroji to preside. 
He bad been the President in 1886 when the 
Congress was held in Calcutta. He was now 
a member of Parliament and bad achieved 
considerable distinction by carrying in the 
House of Commons a resolution aOuming tho 
desirability of holding simultaneous examina- 
tions in India and England for tho Indian 
Civil Service Nothing came out of the resolu- 
tion at the time. It was ridiculed as a 
motion carried at a snatch division; it was 
contended that the resolution did not' cany 
with it any mandatory obligation, and tho 
Government of India issued some ponderous 
tomes of official and unofficial opinion to 
prove that the introduction of such an inno- 
vation would be in the higheat degree impoli- 
tic. If the recommendation had been carried 
out at the time the action of the Government 
would have been widely appreciated, whereas 
the belated introduction of simnitaneous 
examinations, when they were given effect to 
a few years ago. pa«sed utterly unnoticed, the 
country having taken long strides since 1893. 
This has ever been tho wisdom of the 
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GoverDincDt of India and tho Biitish Gotern 
roont in re'spect of India I ^ctj haU 
hearted measure of reform has borne the 
fatal label Too Into ' Tho Gorernmont has 
not eren learned to copy from tho cony boohs 
tho nia\im tiis Hat qtn tiio Hat Dadabhai 
^aoroji agreed to come out to India for the 
Congress and ivrote that ho -nould arrange to 
pair with a member on tlio other side of the 
Hou«e It was the Iri«h Home Rule Ministry 
of Mr Gladstone with barely a worting 
majority in the House of Commons and not 
a single rote on tho Government side could 
bo easily ‘-pared Dadablmi had to satisfy his 
jarty that n Unionist member Mould stay 
away from the Rmso as long as himself so 
that the voting balance of both parties would 
remain umfTected A plot of land was secured 
near the Lahore railway station for the pandal 
and just behind it there was n small hotel 
which was leased for the President Hr Hume 
the General secretary and a few others who 
might choose to stay there The Roceptioo 
CoDicDitteo met constantly and all details 
were earefally carried out «o that there nas 
no need to Ttish things The idea of putting the 
delegates under canvas as had been done at 
Allahabad and elsewhere was not to be 
thonght of not only on account of tho 
seventy of the Punjab winter but tho 
winter rams known as the Christmas rams 
and eseential for wheat the etaple of tho 
Province The rain actually came down on 
the day following the Congress when the 
Social Conference was held in the pandal 
Sardar Byal Singb bad built a number of 
houses ID Lahore and all those that were 
unoccupied were placed at the disposal of 
the Reception Committee Other houses were 
lent by other citizens so that the bouse 
1 roblem for the delegates was easily solved 
Visitors of course stayed either at hotels or 
with freuds "We had a large number of 
tickets printed for visitors and all these were 
■sold out Knowing of the carelessness of 
our countrymen 1 wrote a number of letters 
as the time grew near particularly to P'Kiple 
ID the Madras and Bombay Presidencies to 
have heavy warm clothing made for the 
journey and the stay in Lahore I also went 
round some tithe large ‘‘hops in Anaibali 
Bazar advising the shopkeepers to keep in 
stock thick ulster® overcoats and woollen 
underwear as there would very likely be a 
bn L demand for them As things turned 
out this proved to be a wise provision for 
m spite of all warnings conveyed by letteis 


Circniarv, and newspaper pangnphs dolegifos 
from outlying di‘-tnct‘^ nf tho Madras Presi 
dtnej arrived with insnfTicient and thm 
clothinjf and the rcidy made clothes in the 
shops in IsboTO were snapped up m no 
nicro wero two cas"s of pneumonia the 
delegates were removed to tho Lah >re 
Medical College lli®pitnl and were saved 
only by the iinroraitting ciro and devotion 
of the students and tho constant attention of 
tbft physicians O Subraninnn Iyer of the 
Jlitidn comphinrd bitterly of tlie cild but 
filak and Ookhale stood tho cold very well 
and often came to tho Tnbiint oibce to looa 
tip newspaper files for the preparation of 
their speeches Ranade "ho Ind succeeded 
Ttlnng as i Tudgo of the Bombay High 
Court was perfectly unconcerned and 
occupied ft small b«rc room on tlio first 
floor of A houso at the northern end of 
Anatkali Bazar Tilak Gokhale and others 
from the Deccan were m the same bouse 
TVbeo on my ronnd of tho delegates 
quarters I made enquiries Kanade sud he 
was quite comfortable and did not mind tho 
cold 

Mr Hiimo came out from England a fo^ 
days before the Congress and was given a 
great leceplion He was taken in procession 
through a part of the town and Anarkali, tho 
horses were unyoked and the carnage was 
drawn by entbnsiaslic voluntceis Mr Hum® 
protested bnt had to give way to the entreat 
les of the young men The pandal was sp 
ptoaching completion and as JIi Hume was 
living quite close he spent a great deal of 
time in supervising the arrangements One 
day some carpets which lay folded in one 
comer bad to be spread out on tho dn® 
There were no volunteers present just at 
that time and the coolies were killing Utno 
somewhere The only men present were 
some influential members of the Reception 
Committee Some one olTeted to go out and 
look for the coolies In that impulsive way 
of his Ttr Hume cried out I don t mind 
working as a cooly for the Congress and the 
nation And he at once went and laid fold 
of a carpet The restraint and dignity ot 
re®pectability vanished like magic and the 
lawyer® wealthy rai^e* and others eagerly 
and almost shamefacedly set abont helping 
Mr Hume It was good to see them doing 
an hours honest manual work and the words 
of Mr Hume sank deep into my mind 

Dadabhai Naoroji was accompanied by 
Dinsha Eduljv Wacha from Bombay and was 
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ealhttMi«ticilly a?diuu»i nil alon^ th'* route. 
We tried to brin;» him in a special train 
frnm ArariUar and had tete^raph**'! to him to 
halt there (or that parpo«c. We had not, 
however, connfed with the railway aathorilic^ 
The old Sind, Vnnjib and Delhi Railway and 
the lodu? Valley State R<ilwaT had 
been amalgamated into the North-lVe^tern 
Railway ; the old courteous and accommo- 
dating oflicials of the Company had been 
replaced by pigheaded and snobbish Royal 
Engioeers, whoso only conception of doty 
and their own importaneo was to make 
Ihemselres as disagreeable as possible They 
Dade petty diflicultios about the timing of 
the special train and said that only a small 
nnm^r of ticket-holders would he allowed 
on the railway platform when the (’resident 
elect arrired. This was a deliberate innom- 
tion since there were no platform-tickets in 
thii^e days. AVe broke off negotiations with 
the railway bosses, scot some peoolo dowo 
to Amritsar to conrey Uidshhai Naoroji to 
Lahore by an ordinary local tram and 
telQsed to apply (or any permits or pa^w 
tor the railway station pUtforro The 
Consequence was that when tho tram coo- 
teying Didabhal steamed in there was a 
terging mass of humanitr on the station 
platform, and the station stalT and the •'oilway 
police wisely declined to interfere Dadabhai 
Nanroji received an unforgettable welcome in 
liihorc. There was a dense, cheering crowd 
all along tho route It became dark br the 
time the rlow-moring, long crowd debouchea 
into Auarkali Bazar and it was a tercWigm 
pri'CPSsion that passed through it All tnc 
open windows of tho houses near Lohari 
Dale were occupied by Parsi and other 
Indian ladies waring handkerchiefs ana 
throwing fioweis and bouquets into the 
carriage of Dadabhai. who stood up and 
bowed and sainted with both hands, ine 
6rst words that ho spoko to mo wbon we 
shook hands on arrival at the house where 
he was to stay were, ‘‘fhis crowns all • , 

Tho session itself was an anparallelcd 
success. . There was a threatened roptnro 
^hen a Mahomedan delegate 
llaJ.Hai N.oroji »nd Ilamp, "ithont the 
knowledge of the subjects Committee te 
accept some resolutions granting special 
Concessions to MBhomeJans. but pebce was 
restored by the withdrawal of the resolnliont 
Mr llnra» torned and fralttd. lost 
temper and beeamo ill Sardar Dyal bi B 
had an attack of gout and though no 


would not stay away from the Coogreis he 
could not read his spoech or call on 
tbe President Didabhai Naoroji asked mo to 
take him to the house of the Sardar and we 
drove tnere together. Sir Dennis Fitzoatrick 
was Lientenant-Governor of tho Panjah at 
the time and ho was one of tho best G irornors 
the Punjab ever had. Jlumo suggested that 
Utdahhat Naoroji should cill upon the 
L*eulenant-Gorernor and n letter was sent 
ofl to the Prirafo Secretary. In reply, 
Dadabhai Naoroji was iniited to dinner at 
Government House and there was no conver- 
sation on political snbjocts. There was some 
stir on tho Congress platform when tho 
Maharaja of Kapnrtlisla appeared as n visitor 
and sat by the President Surendranath 
Banerjea. who was addressing tho Congress, 
panned for a moment to call for tiireo cheers 
for the Mnharojs. The story j:ot abroad that 
the Msharajs, who was then a young man, 
had called on tho Chief Secretary to the 
Puniib OorernmeDt for permission to attend 
as a visitor. IIo was told that there was so 
obj-ction hut the Congress was scarcely a 
gathering fit for Princes. Finsncially, this 
Congress was probably tbe most successful 
of all sessions After meeting all expenses 
on a liberal «eale. paying tlie passage out and 
back of tho President, there was a balance 
left of over Rs. 10,000, and this formed the 
nucleus of the fond out of which tho 
Dradlangh Hall was built. 

Loro Ei.msN Dcr.iuu 

Ofiicial Durbars are held all over the 
country and I have been present at several 
of them. It is not my intention to wrifo much 
about these functions, but I should liko to 
record my impieseions of the Durbar held 
by I/ird Elgin at Lahore in IS^t, because of 
an almost tragio incident which created some 
sensation. The Durbar was held in Noveiiibor 
ia a Urge tent close to the Cliiet'a College 
to the ea't of Lahore Lord Elgin 
made a public entry into the city of Lilmri) 
with all tho pomp and paraphernalia of a 
victorious commander entering a vanqui«licd 
city. The roods were guarded by swaggering 
Gurkha and other troops. In the viceregal 
procession, besides tho Viceroy’s Bodyguard 
iQ its imposing scaiiet uniform and mounted 
troops -there were some pieces of artillery 
and Bovcral Indian Princes brought up tho 
rear. At the Durbar there wore present the 
Licuteoant-Oovernors of Iho Punjab, Lord 
Harris, the well-knowD cricketer-Oovernor of 
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Bombay Sir Clnrlos Crosthwaito I leotcnant 
Governor of tho United Provinces and tho 
members ol tlo\iceroys E'cecutivo Council 
prominent anionp whom were Sir Jnm'*3 
Westland with liis b r head and Sir inlhony 
■\Iacdounell who afterwards became Lonl 
■Macdonnell Lord Hgin with his short stoat 
figure and homely features did not look 
like a very august personage at all Tho 
Princca were headed by Maharaja 1‘ratap 
Singh of Kashmir who looked very an 
comfortable and scarcely martial in n 
Colonels uniform with his five feet and very 
few odd inches of height and tho (auiliar 
huge white turban on lus head There wero 
the Maharaja of Patiala (tho father of tho 
present Prince) tho Kawab of Bahaaalpur 
the Raja of Jhmd Raja Hira S ngh of Kabha 
(the father of tho deposed Maharaja) tho 
Raja of Ivapurthala (tneso there were made 
Ma! arajas later on) and several others The 
incident I have mentioned took place while 


tho Raja of Fandkot avas rotarniog to his 
seat after presenting the castomary m ar 
to tho Vicoroj The Rija was a feeble, 
dc'repit old mm almost b^nt double by age 
and illness To reach tho vicorogal dais there 
was a «lopiDg plank, coverod with red cloth 
After tho presentation of «arar every ono had 
to hack three stops with lus face to the Viceroy 
and then walk back to lus seat As tho Raja 
of Fandkot was backing from the presence ho 
stumbled and would have fallen heavily but 
for the presence of mind of one of the 
secretaries who was standing below the 
platform and who caaght the Raja hoforo he 
fell and condactod him to hts seat It was 
croel and scandalous to have compelled this 
man to attend the Durbar Hts presence 
could have been easily oTCused on the ground 
of ill health and physical unfitness without 
any loss of prestige to the Government and 
certainlv without any suspicion of disrespect 
to tho ^ iceroy 


EDUCATION IN JAPAN 

B D C GUPTA 


I T may be said that the education of the 
present day Japan Las nothing to do with 
that which existed before 1868 or in ore 
pstoration days The truth is that 
both m spirit and from the educahon 
cf the present day is entirely different 
froni that of pre Restoration days Of 
nnmber ^bout 
40 000 there remain only one the Keio 
Gijibu which was established before the 
Restoration of the Imperial Regime and all 
other schools were established after the 
Restoration This means that in Japan there 
IS practically no schools which has a history 
of over CO years ^ 

Put more plainly the education of the 
present was modelled on the education of 
hurope and America Of course ednMhn« 
was modelled entirely upon that of any one 
particular Western country In the earliPvf 
days the educational system of Holland was 
investigated and then the educational systeiS 
of Irance America England and Germa^ 


Western systems good 
points have been adopted Even at pree^t 
studies are being constantlj and 
-.ntl lo the educational systems 

,f ^^estern countries and 

sZSr.i "'“'•"'■“IBS hasten to 

cdocalion in Japan tas made great progress 
1 branches of science 

dlhouZ ( e'Bslesl progress 
accaiiiTt “Bch noticed on 

“‘I’” 

WONDEIFIL PrOGRUS 

What IS the reason that pdnf«qhon m 
half Tceotary 

«>e fact XT 
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education of pre-Re'^toration days proved 
of no nse at all to present-day educaUon. 
one makes a great mistake The eivui/aUvn 
of Japan is different from that of Europe m 
history, has continued unbroken during an 
incredibly long period of about 2000 veais 
since the establishment of this Mand Empire 
Generally speaking, the civilization of Japan 
was during this long time isolated, v) that 
education seemed not to have made my 
note-worthr progress for n score of ceotuiies 
before the Restoration of ileiji Rut »t must 
be admitted that this long time was not 
spent idly, but was entirely devoted t> the 
promotion of the Oriental culture which 
served as motive power to establish a new 
civilization during the era of Meiji. In other 
words, Japan's wonderful progress it, modem 
civilization is doe entirely to the fact 

that her field of clvilizalton had been thorough- 
Iv cnllivated and was in fertile readiness for 
the planting of western seeds 

The schools for training members of 

the snmiriat class, and the elementarT 
schools called aristocratic tcrakoya with 
their teac'ncis, in the castle-towns of the 
three hundred or so feudal lords throughout 
the country all disappeared at Restoration 
of the Imperial Regime All such things 
(including the old-fashioned teacher- of 

calligraphy), however, proved of great serviM 
In paving the way for the praiseworthy 

advancetnade in the educational world through 
attracting the merits from culture 

That the Japanese nation la fall of the lov© 
of culture as shown by the fact that, although 
the necessity of educ.ation was pteached 
etelasively to the samurai class, the number 
of private schools where the three Bs were 
taught, far exceeded the number of common 
schools of to-day. These private sch^ls 
received their pupils chiefly from the families 
of the lower classes, of farmers, craftsmen 
and traders, who were then looted d'lwn 
upon by the samurai class. This fact fnljy 
illustrates the zeal of the Japanese nation in 
educational matters, especially since the 
eqnality of classes was recognised by the 
51ei)i administration 

“It may sound boastful to say so, but the 
educational system of Japan is I thi«, of 
a more advanced, reasonable and orderly 
nature It is a system established through 
^mparative studies by thonghtfnl minds in a 
short period of time. It is a case, but 
entirely different from the case in the Western 
conntries, where education has been worked 
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out by gmilual development. Naturally it 
enjoys umfermity throughout the empire, but 
this is a slight defect in that it means 
inadaptability to local conditions in some 
parts For instance, those who are admitted 
into middle schools have to complete the 
primary school cours®, consisting of sis ye.irs. 
In the primary schools, all boys and girls, 
irrespective of their parents’ wealth and 
position are erjually instructed Educationally, 
It IS quite democratic, with leligion and 
education entirely indepsudent, thus preven- 
ting any trouble arising out of religious 
problems. 

System of EotrCATiov 

To erplain briefly the system of education 
m Japan, a primary school consists of a lower 
primary school of siY grades and a higher 
primary school of two Every child is com- 
pelled to complete the lower primary school 
of SIX grades, higher education resting ou 
free will Every year about 1,200,000 pupils 
complete the lower primary school course, 
aod more than SO per cent of these elect to 
enter either middle schools or the higher 
primary schools 

The leogtii of the middle school course 
IS five years For the boys thero are middle 
schooK and for the girls’ higher schools, 
besides practical schools such as agricultural 
and technical schools For the middle school 
graduates, there are higher schools and 
various technical or special schools of higher 
grade, which give instruction to those 
desiring to pursue some practical business 
or profession, such as industry, agriculture, 
commerce, medicine, etc. A university com- 
prises several colleges such as law, economics, 
literatnm ( including the departments of 
philosophy, history and literature ), science, 
engineenng, medicine, commerce, agriculture, 
etc. There are three kinds of schools, the 
first being those established and kept up by 
the state, the second by local public bodies, 
and the last by private bodies 

The following figures show the number 
of schools and students : 

Tear Schools Students 

lOlG 41,650 8,636.853 

1920 42.757 8.987,246 

1921 43.820 10.435,742 

As shown by the above figures both the 
schools and students are on the increase 

Compulsory edncation is being carried on 
quite satisfactorily. Jliddle and high school 
^ucatio’n. too, are spreading year by year. 
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It IS n reculiar plienomenon of present day 
Japan that cverv year sees shortaRO of nuddlo 
snd high schools despite their increase in 
mm her ^uch being the case hoys who 
<1 no to enter middle schools have to iinderRO 
^fry sevcTO compotitiao t■^aT£llTla\^tlT»'s while 
b \6 ivb' are desirous of entering schools, of 
i j,her grrado are obliged to sit for still in>ro 
evere entrance examinations since the num 
her cf applicants always far oxe eds. the 
n n her who can enter Coo'cquenth there 
i« m ever increasing demand for qiiilihid 
t cher» the supply of whom is far from 
mcpting tlic demand This is the most 

deplorable thing in the edncalional world of 
Japm to day 

Sreui \ti "Mo lAi m 

As menti ned above Tapan is making 
constant efforts which sometimes looks too 
eager to adopt o^ery good thing m Westoro 
education The Japanese people are not in 
the least prejudiced against learning what s 
good in Western culture and are by nature 
exceedingly progressive in their fancy for 
anything novel So nil Japanese educationists 
are constantly paying attention to the educa- 
tional progress of the world Take the case 
of Miss Parkhurst, who visited Japan last 
year The Dalton plan advocated by her 
wu't introduced here for the first time last 
year, and ever since critics have earnestly 
discussed her teaching method in the raaga 
zioes and newspapers Alrevdv more than 
ten books dealing with the Dalton plan 
have been published This is only an illostra 
tion but it will help readers to form an idea 
of the zeal of Japanese educationists The 


educational world in Japan is at all tim“5 
alive and nnkiiig progress in all directions 
It must bo rogrotted, honever, that edaca 
tionists in Tnpin being so intent upon adopt 
ing anything new and novel from the West, 
they ire \iVoU to ho nogtigont in coltwating 
their originslitj Japans, educstion has 
lioncrer its own chsnctonstic one of which 
IS tint all her schools aro entirely free from 
troubles arising from religious problems It 
Ins coar os in morahtij instead of religion 
By morality u roesnt “secular moralitv’, but 
it must bo remembered that in Japanese 
schools this IS based on tho ethics or morali 
ty of Japan herself That is to say its 
onclciis consists of loyalty and patriotism 
but not by any means bigoted and perversive 
Perhaps there is no other country in the 
world where in tho hours devoted to moral 
lessons at schools foreign anecdotes and 
foreign proverbs are so liberally used Of 
late the spirit of international co-operation 
has become one of the subjects to be taught 
lu tho moral lessons at school 

As to the other cour es of study at 
school there is not much difference between 
Japan and thovo of western countries 
Instead of Latin Chinese classics are taught 
Swedish gynioaslics, sports and games of 
various sorts are practised Fencing and 
Jujitsu are optional in middle grade sebooL 
Iq all the middle grade schools one foreign 
language Fnglish is taught 

In conclusion I should like to add that 
education promises most for the future of Japan 
and that her education wilt doubtless lead 
her neater and nearer the ideal of interna 
tional friendship 


A PLEA FOR A CHANGE IN THE HINDU LAW OP 5IARHIAGB 

Bt D C MAITRA 


W KIT E all over the world laws are being 
made and amended to snit eTer* 
changing circunistances ont Hindu 
law seems to remain uniltered like the 
proverbial laws of the Medes and the 
Persians To illustrate one glaring instance 
of the anachronism of out law *1 cite tho 
following — 


* ^ married Hindu girl was enticed away 

from Kashraere to Bombay Perhaps she was 
not an anwilling victim for even Hindn 
girls err Bat at the present moment she 
is sorry for her indiscretion She is eighteen 
years old and wishes to return to her 
husbands home i[ he mil lake her baet or 
to remattj if possible. II is almost oerlam 
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(bat (he hnaband 'will not readmit Jo his 
home the erring wife In (he pre'ient stat“ 
of the law nebody can marry her. A doctor 
friend of mine with as incomo ol rio«e apon 
£500 a year is willing to nmryher But thp 
law stands in the way. The law thus stoed in 
the way of the remarriages of Hindu widow. 

The position is as follows . if she re- 
marries she and her second husband lender 
IhemseWes liable to prosecution for bi’anir 
She cannot ereo by becoming .» coni' rt to 
Chri'tianity get her marriage dis«ok»^ u*Jer 
Act XXI of 1866, since (1) she adimttfdlj 
committed adultery which nndei section 25 
of the Act bars dissolution and <2) the 
husband being a resident of Kashmero no 
suit for dissolution can be instituted in an 
ladiao court (section 6). 

TThat then is the remedy ^ Should she be 
lorwd to choose between the two alter- 
Batires of leading either a nuo''. life or a 
life of shame ? It will bo time enough thus 
to limit ths number of alternatives when 
we^presenbe similar remedies m cases of 
erring men. 

The remedy eeems to He in pas<ving an 
Act On the Hoes of the Act of 1S66. but (1) 
rtpealieg secl{OB 3J ol the Act and that 
section of the Penal Code which roafees 
adoltery an offence, (2) giving our courts, 
jurisdiction over marriage when petitioners 
sre domiciled in India whether or not res- 
pondents are so domiciled, (3) etnpowenog 
wurts to dissolve marriages on respondents 
deserting or repudiating petitioners irrespec- 
tive of the latter's conversion to Christianity 
®j“d ( 4 ) adding a provision that in (be ca«e of 
the adultery of a wife a marriage shall not 
dissolved unless the husband either 
remarries or consents to the dissolution. 

A' regards clause (l) — It may bo argued 
that adultery on a wife’s part is 0 bar to the 
dissolution of even an English marriage and 
that tho suggested piovisiou 

goes beyond the English law, which is 
dangerous. 


Bat comparison with English law on this 
point is fallacious. Unlike a Hindu husband, 
an English husband is prohibited by law 
from contractinr a second valid marriage 
daring tho continuance of his first valid 
marriage It therefore, follows that if the 
latter wishes to free himself of the obligations 
of his marriage contract on account ot the 
faithlessness of hts wife aod to remarry be 
has to get his first marriage dissolved. 
Farther clause (1) read with clause (4) places 
the Hinda wife in no better position than 
the English wife .Tust as an errant English 
wife cannot remarry unless her husband 
divorces her so also will not an adulterous 
Hindu wife be able to remarry unless her 
husband either remarries or consents to tho 
dissotatioQ of their marriage 

The repeal of section 497 of the Penal 
Code (which makes adultery an offence) is 
soggested sivee it :s ihoogbt that as in other 
coootnes an aggrieved husband should find 
remedy io civil actios. The seetiou prevents 
a fatlen woman from permanently attaching 
herself to one man and thus inevitably forces 
ber to a life of sbame. 

Clause (2) simply follows the English law 
of divorce by which marriages can bo dis- 
solved if only petitioners are domiciled in 
England 

Ciaase (3) does not ofTect the existing 
rights of a convert but simply extends them 
to other equally deserving persons 

In the case 1 have cited the girl cannot 
escape blame for her predicament But there 
are many cases (some of which are never 
published) in which innocent girls ate driven 
away from homes by brutal husbands or in 
which such girh are forsaken by their 
husbands and society for molestation by 
luSiaos from whose hands their husbands 
or society or the State could not protect 
them 'Will India deny these nefortunafo 
giiU opportunities of regaining their lost 
positions? 


IF THE BRITISH WEEE GONE, WOULD INDIA“RnN WITH BLOOD?" 

Bt Rev. Dr. J- T. SDNDJuJlLAND 


0 ^’E of the claims oftenest made by 
Englislmei.— a sort ol favoiile claim, one 
in which many seem to ’take pecnliar 
sa'isfaefion— is, that the presence of Britain 


in India is neces'aiy in order to prevent 
the conntry from falling into “chaos” 
anaicby_ and blocd-shed. Staying and 
maiataioing their role is something which 
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tht Hiitish <lo T? T ‘Vicrod dnty" (untHfish- 
t- n <1 t:f'ncrou<ly b^innK thctr share of the 
« t 111 in s burden’ ) 

N T IS it strance tl at lliia claim l- « 
i nt one It IS dramatic, nnd QnicVly 
fnjc*-- attciti'D, I’caple who do not know 
I iMa. ca ily accept it ns true, nnd it take-, 
i\v ly son cthinc of the obloquy natnrally 
c tinp npon forcicii rulers bt rcprcsenltns 
th*'! 11 t as cncmiis but fls friends and 

ho 'ict rs cf nn inferurnnd lielplc's people 
<> tiaaillinp in India is fairlj startled to 
1 1 how c< I sfniitlv til Urilisb justify their 
1 II mat' 1 thiro by this claim — s^ymp to 
hill) ^(U PC ve nre liere for India s 

afit' i\c iro hire simply because we ninst 
be lie njtivts cant povern themseltes 
If "0 witiidnw tomorrow the larbarom or 
onlv half civili 7 cd people would fly at one 
anothers throat' and the land would run 
with blood from the Himnlayns to Cnpo 
Conioiin 

TraTolUnp in Foplnnd one tinds Fnplisb* 
men there «aj inp the same bimilar slate 
ments are made ngjin and apain lu Parlia 
ment There however, tlioa are not raado 
withont Tcbuko and denial, for not a few 
Tneinbcrs of that body ore reasonably intelh 
pent about India and refuse to listen in 
silence to what in their jodpmont is a per* 
version of facts Ncvertlieloss the claim is 
repeated over and over The Master of 
Flibank is repotted ns doelarinp, without n 
blush in a speech on the budpet For ns 
to abandon India avould bo in ilTect to hand 
her over to the most frightful anarchy” 
Members quote Sir Charles Elliot, who some 
years ago published an article in tbo 
Imperial Bei'ictr* in which be went into 
particulars and painted the following hair- 
raising picture 


If we Ench'h abandoned India to-aiorrow no 
organized government would he forra^ There 
would follow not a despotism under Surcndranalh 
Bannerjea. or any other leader of the advanced 
rartv not a democratic govemment of elected 
representatives of Bengali Baboos or Mabralta 
Brahmins Ut a prompt invasion from Afghanistan 
in the north west and Nepal id the north and the 
wild tribes on the frontier of Assam in the north 
east The Princes of the Native States with 
their well trained armies would re commence 
their old internecine quarrels and annex adiouune 
temtorv and there would be an o’-gy of murder 
and rapine ” 


This kind of thing is talked so much and 
written so much by the British that three 
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qnarfirs of tbp world actually behoves it. I 
fiud it nn all hands Accepted as (rue in 
America Even n man ns Intelligent as 
Prcsideut KnovpvcU doclired in n public 
address 


I( hnglish control were withdrawn from India 
howlul' I'enmsiiU wmill ticomc a cliaos of 
I l(KHl>.hc«l ar tl smlcneo all the weaker jcorl'% 
nnl the mo<t in Itistnoits and law abiding would 
pl«mdcre<l nnJ fariwl In submit to mdesrnlnblc 
wrong nnd opi re ‘•ion. nn'l the only l-OBeflciancs 
nmong the natives would l>e the fa elcss and 
I !oo<t thirst} 


As I write tliece words there lies before 
me an Anuriean juper tfivt tells of a Bostoo 
man visiting the citv of Cilcutta anda'klDgau 
Knglishman w|nt would hs| pen if tbo Fnplish 
withdrew frvm the countrv I’ointiug toward 
the /oolopical Oardn, the Fnglishraan replied 
‘ If TOO should oiien the cjpi s nnd let out 
the lions, tigers and other wild nuimals you 
would «ee what would happen " Innocent 
American knowing no better, nccepled .t all 
as true returned to Boston, told tho story, 
and fervently prai«cJ the British for their 
great service to India lo keeping tho 
benighted nnd barbarous people from tearing 
one another to pieces hVo wild bei'its. 

What Is to he said in answer to this 
nniaring claim made by so many persons 
interested m the perpetuation of British rule 
in India nnd «o widely believed’ Is it tnie ■' 
Or like «o many other things which aro 
told and believed by ciedulotis raullitndc», 
IS it a fiction, a scire, n mere, "bopaboo,” 
something nmgincd lo bo true because men 
iiant it to bo true’ 

At least one thing to bo said is, that if 
the claim is true, if after being so long 
under British rule, tho Indian people, as a 
result, have sunk to such a condition of 
savagery as this claim implies, the fact is a 
most shocking indictment of Bnti^ih rule 
For more than 2,500 years before the British 
came, the Indian nation was ono of the 

greatest, the most influential, and most 
enlightened in the world It was distinctly 
the leading nation of tho greatest of the 
worlds continents— tho continent which has 
DMo called tho mother of civilization 

It produced great literatures great art. 
great philosophers great religions, great 

'iPt moral codes, great men in 

absolutely every department of life Can 
during the domination 

of the British of 160 yesis or so it has 
Mwk to the condllion indicaled by the claim 
Which we are considering a condition 
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anilsgons to that of wild beasts just ftseaped 
■frora a zoo, — a condition stich that it i*- 
nnable to govern it«elf. but most bn kept 
under the control of foreigners to proven* 
its peoples from Hying at one anotbeis 
throats and plunging the whole land »nto 
anarchy and bloodshed ? If the sitaation lo 
India is such as these Englishmen asseif, 
one wonld think they would bide it, cov t 
it np, blush with shame at the thought ot 
it. be the last peisons in the world k 
acknowledge it. Instead of its being a reisin 
why the British should remain in Indii*. 
snrelv it is a most unanswerabte nidence 
that they never should have gone there, 
that their rale has been nothing shnit of a 
calamity and that the onlv hope for India In 
for them to leave, and allow the lodiso 
people once more to manage then own 
affairs and govern themselves, 8' they did 
for so many centuries before the Bnti'h 
came on the scene. Plainlv this is the tir«t 
thing that ought to be said by honest oioo. 
concering British rule m India, if the claims 
made by fiir Charles Elliott, the Master of 
Ehbaok, and the rest are true 

But are they true ? 

Sir Charles Elliott is more specihe m his 
stateiaents, goes more into detail', than unt 
ether Let us eramioe his statement*, to 'eo 
whether they prove to rest on a ha>i8 of 
leahty, or only on one of imagination 

This eminent Englisbroan tells tis. as wc 
?*ve seen, that if the British ever go away, 
tbere will be immediate "invasions of India 
from Afghanistan and Nepal" and by the 
so-called “wild tribes on the borders ol 
A'Sam", and a general uprising of the 
.Ih-inces of the Native States of India, with 
^their well-trained armies,” to invade and 
annex’ “adjoining territory” and to create 
* general “orgy of tniiider and rapine” 

, Certainly this is a dark picture. Where 
Qoes he get it ? Just what are Afghanistan 
«<1 Nepal ? Are they great, powerful, and 
dangerous countries, invasions from wbicn 
wonld be a peril to India ? These armies 

the Native Princes, are they large ? And 
these wild tribes at the north-east, how for- 
O’dahle and dangerous are they ? Let os 
see 

Afghanistan is a country located on the 
‘«-side of great and lofty ranges of raonntains 
“OQ which invaders can reach India only 
through difficult, dangerous and easily 
^jfeeded passes Its toUl population is 
^bent sis ojilhoDS, a number which does 


not seem to bo very alarming when placed 
beside India's three hundred and twenty 
millions. The population of Nepal is about 
the same, no larger. Thus the two nations 
compare with India in population and in 
-.Irength. well, say about as sir-year-old boys 
compare with a full grown man of twenty, 
or, if 1 may be allowed a less dignified 
illustratiOD, about as Rat-terriers compare 
with a Mastiff, a Great D.ane. or a Newfound- 
land dog 

As for the so-called "well-trained armies” 
of the Pnnees. which are to spread such 
havoc and cirnage over the land, just what 
i' their strength ^ If we turu to the States- 
min's Year Book of 1020, wo find that all 
the Native Princes of India (that is, the 
mlere of all tho Native Statesl possess armies 
(well-trained or ill-trained), all combined, 
Diiuibcring only 27,000, or to be exact, J7, 
030 Is that number to be regarded as very 
dangerous in a great nation like India ? And 
tben as to the cAoroc/rr of these Native Princes, 
IS itsochas we are given by SirCharles and the 
rest to understand ? Wo know that some of 
them are among the most enlightened and 
peace-loving rulers to bo fonnd anywhere. 
Where does Sir Charles get his authority for 
representing all of them or any of them as 
bandits, only restrained by British control 
from pioogiDg into war with one another and 
inaugiiratiog a natioii-wide orgy of “rapine 
and murder ?" One would like to ascertain 
his authority As for ourselves, we h.ivo 
never been able to discover any evidence 
that the great majority of tho Indian Princes 
are any Ic.'s peaceful or law-abiding than the 
British (hem«elves 

As for the "wild tribes on the borders of 
Assam,” what is the troth about them? I 
myself happen to have a little personal 
knowledge bearing on this question. Itwas my 
fortune some years ago to spend two weeks 
on hor:cbacfc travelling among two of these 
tribes, on a missionary journey to visit some 
little mission churches which existed among 
them. I had to travel on the back of a “i-ony’ 
or else s.n foot) for there was not a wheeled 
vehicle of any kind, or a road for one, any- 
where in the region : the only way of getting 
from one of the scattered villages to another, 
being by foot-trail or “pony path.” What 
kind of people did I find ? Dangerous 
savages? I travelled with a single companion, 
a member of one of the tnbe*:. who acted as 
my guide and interpreter. We carried no 
arms more formidable than an ordinary 
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pocket knife 'When my journoymp's were 
nearly at an end I spent an opening rvith 
the Bnti«h official who had charge of the 
region He «nid to no Ton ha\6 probably 
wondered sometime^, whether you were entirely 
ate going about among the people of these 
wild and farawa\ hills But I assure you 
that TOur onh cause for fear is the tigers 
and 'eopirds id the jungles ind ravines ami 
e\(n tl ey will not trenblo you unless 
u travel id the night As regards the 
01 le you need tint have the sliglest 
nppieheusi n While they arc simple and in 
uiny waya seem to be lacking in civiliralion 
tney are nianlv and self respecting they 
In s how t^ fight f their rights are trampled 
on but when treated justly and fairly they 
are ns 1 ind and peaceable and trustworthy 
as any people in the world 1 have lived 
here now nearly a dozen years Before 
coming here I lived in London And I 
want to say to you that you are actually 
safer going about among these people than 
you would be on the streets of London 

Does it look very much as if these wild 
tribes are likely uodet any circunistaoccs 
to rush down from their hills to the plains 
and cities and spread havoc and destruction 
over India ? 


Sach, then seem to be the actual facts 
regarding the peril which Sir Charles Elliott 
the blaster of hlibank, aud others itnagino 
threatens India if the British go away and if 
the Indian people are left to rule themselves 
Do the facts show that there is any reason 
whatever to believe that •sneh a peril exists 
anywhere else except lo the imagination of 
the men who proclaim it as i justification of 
British rule ? 


Sir Charles tells us one thing more which 
we have not yet considered but which 
demands attention He gives us to under 
stand that if the British leave India, they 
will do so without making any provision 
for nnotlar governnient to fill their place 
In other word"! they will not before leaving 
ho think<! take any stepv or permit the 
Indian people to take anj to organize a 
republic or any other form of rule under 
Surendramth Bannerjea or an> other Indian 
leader or lea-^ers but will deliberately and 
intentionally leave the country without a 
government thns taking the course which 
they believe will be most likely to produce 
universal mareby and bloodshed and wreck 
the country This seems to bo the clear 
meaning of the talk of Sir Charles and the 


rest about universal bloodshed nod anarchy 
following the departure of the British 

Tho British hold nil power in their 
hands, the> know that tho Indian people 
wont self rule and lo that end desire a 
government of their own under the 
management of their own competent leader® 
of whom they believe they have no lack 
Iho Bntisli can if they will make provision 
for such n government they can easily 
arrange for ii nation wide election in which 
tho Indian people will bo able to choose 
their best and most trusted public men 
and statesmen to set up and maintain a 
system of rule which will bo Indian and 
which will servo their needs as they 
believe incomparably better than they can 
possibly bo served by any foreign Govern- 
ment Having made such provision fora 
reliable government to succeed them the 
British can take their departnro with everr 
reason to believe that all will go on m 
India essentially ns safely and peacefally as 
on© king succeeds another in Fngland or 
as one political administration follows 
another m America And making such 
preparation before they go is jnst what they 
shonid do and the very least that they can 
do in justice or in honor Will they not 
do it? 


*0*“ nearly two centnnes they have been 
bolding India in subjection without her 
consent exploiting tho country, and m a 
hundred ways gaining prestige commercial 
advantages and pecuniary wealth from what 
they hire proudly called their great Indian 
burely after India has done and 
suffered so much for them and after they 
r such enormous benefits from her 

It the> are actuated by any principles of 
honor or even decency they will desire 

0 see her safe and prosperous when they 

are gone and will gladly do all m their 
^wer to insure such safety and prosperity 
lo do less than this will show on their part- 
me basest ingratitude and the most shocking 
injustice 

As to tho matter of the British govern 
ment leaving India su(lde?ihy and util/oiii 
vioJing proiision for amj other goiernment 
hoKw ^ ‘hat would pro 

bS temporarily , dapperous thing , 

bat ooly ftr the same reason that It would 
werld'fST",'". “”7 eo'hranient in the 
*“ O'hfith.ns aud go 

SrSe a successor to take 

ap Its rcsponsibiliLes If the gorernment of 
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op in plica of tint which now rale< the 
present Indian army if ofliccred by tmned 
nd competent Indian® would be suflicient 
lud much more thin suf^cient, to protect 
lU country igainst any danger that 
iireatens or is likely to threaten from 
Af„l amstan Nepal or any other source 

But and this should not for a m iment 
be forgotten tl o present Indian army is 
nly a very small part of India s. possible 
ulitary strength Beyond this sho has a 
further resource of tens of tniUionss of men 
as good fighters when trained as these aro 
in the world who under an Indian govern 
ment, would be avuhble as soldiers if there 
were need But under British rnlo all these 
men are kept untrained Indn is kept 
without military ofTcers the whole nation 
IS deprived of arms oven the sold ers who 
are taken away to fight as in Europe and 
Alesop taraia and Palestine in the (rteat war 
on returning home and receiving their dis 
charge are disarmed Sneh fear bos Britain 
constantly that India will revolt and strike 
for freedom Of course the weaker she can 
keep the Indian people in a military way 
the easier it is to hold them down 

Of course if the British should leave 
India and if in connection with leaving they 
should com niMAe mne of refusing to set 
up an Indian governmeut or allowing the 
Indian people to set up one to fill tlio place 
and take over the functions of its British 
predecessor thus leaving the country without 
a government and at the sime time without 
military protection —if the British should do 
thnt then doubtless as already siid there 
would be mo e or less confusion and anarchy 
until tie country could recoter fton the 
re^nU of the shameful conduct of the British 
Here we have Ind a s only danger and 
as we have seen it would be one wholly of 
Britain s creation 


-Whit the British ought to have been 
doing tl rougliout all these long years past 
wae noivilj In ha strong both oitHn and 
militarily imteal of ijclibriately leepiinj her 
iieal They ought to have put competent 
Indians freely into all government position® 
from lowest to highest— certainly there should 
have been as many Indians in these places 
as Britons There should have been at least 
as many Indian as British officers m the 
army— the highest commands should not have 
been wifhleld from Indians The Military 
member of the Viceroy s Exe-utivc Conned 


should often at least lulf the time have been 
a trained and experienced Indian 

\\ hat the British Indian government 
should no v do is to remedy these shameful 
delinquencies (these persistent wrongs) of 
the pa t as soon ns possible 

I hive urged elsewhere as the best 
Indians and some Faglishmcn ore urging 
that only a short time is necessary for the 
present British masters of India to arrange 
for etectious everywhere and thus aid the 
people to sot up a carefully planned and 
coral etentgovernraent It is bolioved by many 
men of weightiest judgment that all could be 
accoraphshod m a single years time Bat 
if not in one year then in two or five 
what fodia wants is not haste certainly not 
uu vise baste but certainty something which 
she can depen I on and an end to promises 
of pots of gold at the foot of a riinbow 
binco India has been and still so 
sharactally deprived of trained and ex 
terieoced military ofheers of her own and 
also of higher police oQiccr® doubtles on 
obtaining ®eU government she would desire 
to engage a considerable number of British 
military and police officers for a time ns 
trainers of her own men and to fill important 
positions of military and police command until 
Indians were ready Probably too some 
would be Tocaincd permanently but of course 
under India s control as Canadas array is 
under Canadas control and as Australia s 
and South Africa s aro under control of those 
Doraimons 


*>un sucti careful provision made lor 
setting up a proper Indian government to 
take the place of the retiring British one and 
with such adequate military and police 
arrangeuieuts made for protection in case of 
possible immediate need as olreaay has been 
said there should be no more disorder o'" 
confusion or danger connected with the 
turning over of the control of India to the 
Indian people than in turning over of the 
control of England to a new political party 
after an election For tl e people of Indian 
are not less law abiding and peaceful than 
tie people of England 

India once on her own feet, and free to 
organize a id equip and officer and train 
of her 0 vn as large as necessary* 
would have no more reason to fear Afghanis 
tan or Nepal or her own so called wild 
tabes than the United States has to fear 
attoefcs from our Red Indian tribes or from 
traba or Nicaragua 
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Art In Japan 

The appeiranco of the 9n!!”T,ri 

Tokjo near the Imperial Musein Uycno lark 
pened on May Utlv "ay of commcmoralim: 
Die I fo of Shototu Td shi (G’l GG!) A D) pneof 
creat founders of lapanesc fine arts is one ol tne 



Seki Doji by Kikuchi Ke setsu 
membre de 1 Academ e des Beaux arts 



greatest cyents to be recorded m the sixty year 
annals of modem Japanese fine arts 

.9 o'xhib tions were simultaneo isly I eld 

pwbvely by the Japan Art Society and the SMiet 
of the Second Sect on both leaders m the w 

world 

,, Utr Se ho Takeuchi is an unnvalled master c 
^9*® school and one of the veteran nienit« 
of the Imper al Academy of Art 

la recent years however he has been 
active in the puidance of younger painters J-" 
of Soulhera Ch na at thelmperial 

d^y of Art annual exhibit on fluently b?s^ 
to master who is now alw» 
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la fact, Se)ho of Kyoto and Taik^an of Tokych- lapaneso pajohoK circles to-day. All lovers of 
the farmer eocros-jbrnff upon the oiethodi or ure now jnfrar with breaifilevs jcterest. oa the 
western palntios, and the latter hcldintr to the ointest of the two champions Asho are _loeked m 
tndnicn ct Japanese paintits— are champions m lompetition m the arena of Japanese pamtiDg. It 
was also an encourasing fact, m comparison with 
rVie maciivitv of other veterans, that Xtr Oyokado 
* V • ^ -I Kawai fnmishecl variety in displaying his "Indian 

'.J- '"■’V, '.f » ~'t j Summer” at the Iropenal Academy of art annnal 

■ ' ■ ‘ ' ' V 4 ixhilition 
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Gainsboroash’s art \tas intteBnito m ib>eU, 
terrasive rather than emphatic. 

‘‘Gainsborough, indeed, seems to have had 
the faculty -the fatal gift, we might almost sav— 
of extemaliimg for us the dream Iho dream 
and the business’ well suras up the aiwston or tire 
world between him and Rejnolds To cal his 
genius ‘feminme’ would not be esai t. tor oul> m 
intense, if rehued, masculinity could h*’® vii h 
yisions free. The sweetness of his work 
is entirely unsentimental, it is rather the swcefrje'ss 
that comes of intense pressure ui>on thr -aw 
material of life, leaving the dross beliiul and 
giving us onlvthe life as we essence v^lucli d n iscd 
through the affairs of know it. is too 'UbtJe h r U' 
to_perceive unaided Feminine it i>. m ‘ hu» 

It 13 less the feminine presented to ns m the 
shapes of the opposite sex than that more an-.olute 
feminine, not consciously desired and U'^ser to 
be expenenced in life, which baunta the in agination 
of every fully developed man— the fcmio'oc <^ ho ot 
masculine personalitj. —L>1 ihgest 

A iTodern Jledieyalist 

, To be head of the intenordecoratipc depAitraent 
of a big furniture store 13. according >u aliss Alma 


Bigelow, to liold one of the world s most laferestmg. 
jobs She knows whereof she speaks, for her 
mrticular furniture store is one of the largest in 
Ghicaso. and that means one of the largest in the 
wide JLddle West. 

h>he decorates houses all over the ilississippi 
Valley— bants and theatres, churche?, all sorts of 
public buildings, bometimes she is asked to work 
out an entire decorative scheme, sometimes it is 
just a problem of details— panels, or rugs or walls 
and ceilings 

Here two churches were her favourite pieces of 
decoration. "St. Paul's Cathedral in ilaruuetteo 
and All Saints’ Church in Pontiac. 

“All she said decoration has some touch with 
tradition, eithet follows it. or goes llatly against it, 
or adapts its forms. But church decoration is more 
thoroughly imbued with tradition than any other 
kind And jou don't realize, until you start to 
delve into it how manv hundrras and thousands 
of svmbols have gathered around the Chnstiau 
relicioo." 

Tne decorative scheme for the Pontiac Church 
grow normally from its name. The struggles and 
trufs of afi the Christian Saints were dfiss Bigelow’s 
mspuatiOQ. Uer reredos and side screens are of 
wood, tbeir panels overlaid with gold and color m 
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The Autograph of a Tree 

‘ D J. McBougal of the Carnegie Institution has 
devised an apparatus, the deodiogiaph.' to make a 
tree trace its own curve of growtn and characteris- 
iics This was no easy thing to do becaube the 
movements invorved are extremely slow Bad slight 
acd the device must be fastened to the tree, so 
that it mast remain for a long trme la the open 
air 3od exposed to the pressure of the wind. 

'^ever(heles8. he has succeeded , and be des- 
enbea the instruni‘'nt and its earlier results m 
Jiiirricijit Foretis and Fbrat Life. Our mforma- 
tioo IS from the limu InternalionaU d Attrieiillure. 

■\\hiie trees of rapid growth increase in size 
rapidly enough in their early years to enable us to 
measure their thickness successively with com- 
passes. or iheir circumference with a steel tape, 
slow-growing trees or old ones enlarge 5 early by 
only about *<«» inch, and some, when 2UO or StX) 
years old. 1 7 cot more than 1-2 j inch. \Ve need 
in ihese cases some kind of amplifying device. 

‘ fbe dendipgraph carries a polygonal frame of 
a metal that will not expand with heat. This fixt 
frame is fastened to the tree with a screw that 
penetrates through the hark It carries a bent 
lever, pivoted on its argle. the smaller vertical arm 
beanng on a rod of meltetl Qua.tt which it in 
contact with the tree by its other end. The 
honrontal arm. teo or twelve times as long, writes 
with amphheattoo on a paper divided into milli- 
meteK, rolled on a registration cylinder that 
revolves very slowly. The wbolo dendrograrh 13 
kept firm bv a t-elt of woeden blocks connected by 
metal pieces that surround the tree and are capable 
of mustment 

“this apparatus has already revealed several 
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A STOm MVF "iFAKS LOVO 
This pme has l«cn svntins its record as 
soon hero, since 1918 


oJd clothes mtenially as well as externally Jnsl 
look at the j ounjr s\ omen id the street most p{ 
them are accompanied bv boys a thine rarely 
seen a decade ago The only j airs seen in the 
street then l^ere old couples who avanted eiwh 
others assistance in yenturiDg in the busy yaffle 
or brothers and sisters who ere aceompanied by 
their parents At that time the Japanese boys and 
girls tell a kind of envy and even jealousy at the 
sight of Western couples -ft ho were seen walking 
2 D the streets 

Looking at the attire of the women of Uie new 
age one cannot fail to perceive something saocy 
abont It. Their gait sets them off distinctly from 
the softer se\ of old Japan Their feet with felt 
on on gently touch the ground from tlio tiptoe 
rheir short legs which are counted among their 
drau backs are skilfnlly camoutlaged by Jaraneso 
clothes or they are attired in smart western 
fcarments with opeia lags in hand and their 
nigh heeled shoes click on the hard pavement with 
a sound quite different from that of ffela 
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ecoDornic conditions and to collaborate with 
the consular service in every trade centre of 
the world 

There are forty two foreign offices distri 
bated all over the world and this Joieign 
lield force is m the closest touch with the 
Washington Bureau by letter, cable and 
radio 

Dr Elein s position is that mspite of the 
War there has been a growth of world 
demand for manufactured goods he says— 

Oq the average in 19^1 700 enauines came to 
the Bnreau daily Now the daily average « *>000 
They are mosUy from emaU mannfactuteTS laim 
oopentives as well as manufacturers are show 
iDg increased interest in foreign trade We have 
m fact inatnnes aViut everything from prunes 
to 1 rass tacks nod from pencils to automobiles 
Dr Klein states Oot of the conflicts and un 
certainties dee to the war has coma a groat world 
scramble for lusmess In the situation that obtains 
today nations seeking trade cannot go along 


according to old precedents Since 
has been a revolution in trade methods io be 
oE service oar representatives must nnaerstana 
the new conditions that have grown up since 
the war must know the changes m buying power 
must be famil ar with new currencies with new 
regulations affecting commerce with new Xarius 
and the like The number of bankruptcies that 
followfd in the wake of the war was appalling 
The effect of these must be borne in mind m their 
relations to credit 

Do we realise all this in India One is 
afraid not Our commercial community is 
still wedded to old world methods our 
Government is supine probably deliberately 
lodificrent 

V!e may not blame the Government but 
will our commercial community realise that 
if we wait and sleep till Swaraj comes,— when 
it comes we shall find oaiselves displaced 
from everywhere 
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sympathy with other countries m place ot 
the narrow patriotism 'vhich too often 
prevails When occasion arises ono or another 
organisation aKo aoproaches tho Govornmeol 
as for example jnst now a petition is bemg 
presented to the British Gorernmont hy 
the British Section of the War Resislince 
International in favour of disarmament 
sug^e ted by tho efTirts being mado hy 
the Ijoagne of Nations in that direction 

The League of Nations Unions in vanons 
coontries are another organisation that calls 
for notice They are quite independent of 
the Ijsague and in that sense may bo called 
popnlsr organisations The^o Unions have 
been formed within the last fire or six year^ 
The membership of the British L'^ague of 
Nations Union on May 23 l92o is at i fignre 
as hig as 407 273 while in the first yet 
it was only 3S11 Tilts is taken 
from that Unions monthly journal called 
'Headway (Tune lQ2i) The p^rpo^o of 
those Unions is to spread as widely a> 
possible the knowledge of what tho L*agn© 
of Nations is doing which of course 
presupposes the study by tho raerabers of 
the Onions of tho aims and work of the 
League There is a cmsiderable araonut 
of literature already issued hr the British 
League of Nations Union besides its monthly 
organ 

In eoncludtng this brief surrey of the 
Peace Movements of the present day world 
it 1 ill not be out of place to record m short 
tho general aim of Pacifism Generally 
speatin'^ there are two objects that are kept 
10 view by all pacifi ts One is remote and 
the other is comparatively immediate The 
remote object is toremore the ultimate causes 
of war which is the same as removing 
tho cat«es of discard and strife Jhis they 
know foil well cannot be done qmckiy for 
it depends on the growth and evolution of 
humanity and a change of heart from s^lf 
seeking and self centredaess to love and 
altruism to the recognition of the importance 
of tiic whole as above tlio individnal and 
of tho brotherhood and solidarity of bumanitj 


For tho bringing about of this result thought 
IS tho strongest forc» cjmbinod with llic- 
effort t> purify our own hearts and lives 
from sell hno i Frory individual who 
trios his be^t to think love and live lovo is- 
hclping ti bring nearer tho day when love- 
wtll rule tho world nnd war will become 
imposMble nay iinthinkablo This is the* 
true inner way of working for peace and of 
cour c with this must bo combined individual 
self punti ation the effjrt to inspire others- 
nith tho same ideal and especially to 
impie » it on th* minds of tho young 

But the Cstablishmeut of this perfeeb 
peace IS not the same thing as tho mere- 
ending ot war though this latter is of course- 
included ID it This lesser end can be 
achieved oven while the causes of strife- 
and discord still persist Individuals nsed to 
try t> seltlo their quarrels by fighting them 
out, but thoy found by experience that it 
was a ruinous method and did not really 
settle them so nowadays though they still 
quarrel they resort to the courts and 
arbitration and moro ofteu than not disputes 
arc really aeftled Nations are begianinfr 
to do the same and it will become a iiuirer^al 
custom when a safficient number of people- 
in all coontries ot the wotld aro conrinccd 
of the futility of war even apirt from tho 
qocstioo of its rightness or wrongness The- 
odort to bring this about is perhaps the most 
important side of the work of the Pacifists, 
jnst because success will be attained more- 
quickly 

There are three principal ways iii whicb 
this work can be done — (1) the education 
of public opinion by means of various 
kinds of propaganda (J) the attempt at* 
vanons kiDdi> of social reforms to remove 
the economic disabilities which are at the- 
back of most modern warfare and (3) the 
effirt by whatever means may present 

themselves to lead tho governments and 
peoples of the world to recognise the advan 
t»ges of arbitration over warfare and 
also the added security that should result 
from disarmament 
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called Cvpl>pein (\nnual Report Arch't'j 
‘'nno^ 1903 4 pp 191 _0I PU L\ L\0 
At Nal m the Jhalavnn District where 
beautiful lainted potter} wn? discovered iii 
a brick daml in 1903 and which could 
not be recognised oven by Sir John Marshall 
as specimens of a Copper Age culture t \ 
tombs were discovered in 192 j 26 by Mr 
Hargreaves one of which was a Cist bnrnl 
in which the entire si cleton was found lyin„ 
on one side and the other nu TJrn burial ti 
which separate bone^ of the human body 
were buried in Jars Painted pottery of 
almost the same style as was discovered at 
linhen JO daro was found in largo numbers, 
along with Copper ornaments This painted 
potterv is of the same design and style as 
those described by Sir Joim Marshall 
twenty two years ago (Annaal Report 



Urn Burials Na Baluch stao 


Arcl aeo Survey 19015) The discovery 
of disintegra ed bones m various jtrs and 
urns IS significant It brings th s type 
of burials into a line with tie nro 
burials of sontl ern India in which bleached 
and uncalcined bones were buried with 
offerings either separately or in a collection 


maliDg np some ‘■ort of a fain ly vault of 
each largo Jar or Cist. 

Outside Baliichistia such Jar burials are to 
be fiund m largo numbers at Molien jo daro 
where tvo were discovered lu 19’2 2J and 
at lea t one by Mr K N Dikshit m 19^4 '’o- 
buch }ar bur ils were found and described 
bj Mr If Consens at Hrahmanabid bat could 
not be recognised b} him as such though he- 
found ashes and bones inside them (Annual 
Rep Arch "iurvc} 1903 4 p 134) Our 
kunvledgc of prehistory was so backward 
and mcompleto a quarter of a century ago- 
tliat It was not possible for "Mr Cousens to 
link the discovery of sshe» and bones inside 
numerous large jjrs aod miniature pottery 
out ide with simtiar discoveries by M’alhouse 
in Mysore from published accounts in the 
huU m Anitqiiaty 


in lact btioro me recogniiion 

Mohtn JO daro antiquities as Copper Age 
antiquities it was not possible for eren some 
of the best nion of the Indian Arcbaelogtcal 
Department to recognise antiquities older 

than tho historical period Harappa wa^ 
excavated m 10 '0 21 and painted pottery 
Jar burials aod flint scrapers were discovered 
along with seals bearing pictograms In one- 
case the excavator Rai Bahadur Pandit 

Uayaram Salim records tint he found smaller 
Mrthen pots loside one of these jars at 
Harappi but the learned scholar has un 
fortunately forgotten to record what else 

inside the smaller pots and 

whether they were cleaned in his presence- 
tAno Kep Arch Sur Hindu and Buddhist- 
filodurocuts \ Circle Lahore 19 0 21 pp 
20 1 ^03 k 2^3 and A 233) Archaeologists- 
have learnt to be careful when tl e importance 
of tie hrst years disco ones at Mohen jo daio 
was forced upon them by scholars outside 
Inun It was tl en that the painted pottery 
the flint scrapers the sealings and even the- 
misoD^ of Harappa became eq lally important 
tainted pottery in n much better state of 

niportance been re- 
^ *sed at that tune it would 1 ave been 
much eisier for scl olars to take up the thread 
?K Bahadur 

H I **■00 has been 

‘^“*■0 Harappa I as 
fn inhabited even 

finds of the historical period makiut' it 
excavator to 

Identify eptcimens of the Copper Age 
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they lie invariably placed under lai^e or 
small stone covers 

The Jisura Burials of Cbhota Nagpur 
D tricts recentlv discovered by Rai Bahadur 
Sint Ch Ray ot Ranchi are still imperfectly 
10 VD to us except for the preliminary 
account of the di«coTorer The few Asura 
rave yards examined and described by Mr 
Ray prove that the Asura® whoever they 
may be interred one uncilcined bone of 
thi b dy in a Jar and imny such Jars were 
nlviys j laced under one large stone which 
served the rurpose of a family vault More 
over they are always found with copper 
weapons and ornaments but stone or iron 
implements have never been found inside these 
burial lars Further modern tradition connects 
«uch Asura Burials grounds with brick roins 
These Asura Burial Jars are of a different shape 
from those discovered at Moheo ju daro or 
Harappa or South India being lound bottomed 
but low in the neck and with a distinct 
neck however narrow it may be They 
therefore form a distinct part of the system 
of Jar Buriata o! the Copper Age and along 
with thorn were foond some beautiful brooze 
Chariot wheels similar to tbo pottery wheels 
discovered at Harappa and Moheo )o daro 

IV 

MeI ITU nv\L\S AlHMTlkA Op 

Dn\\mt\N CiLTuiF 

llie remains of the people of the Copper 
and Bronze Ages described above aie very 
definitely connected with the Bronze 
Age culture of Mesopotamia Central 



laience tangles from Ilara] pa 


Asia Asia "Minor and the i>laDd$ of 
tl 0 Faofcni "Mediterranean archipelago 
•spociallv that of Crrio Tlie Cist Burials aid 
Tar Burials < f M« hen jo darn \al and 
llarappn cnnrectfd as they are with the 
Cists UrcaVes Tar« cte ot booth India 


towards the Soufh east are also intimately 
connected with the Burial Customs of Mekian, 
South Persia Mesc potatnia and the Medi 
terrasem people The nearest specimens are 
to be found m the island of Bahrein and 
near Busline in Per«ia Sir "William Ooseley 
discovered a prehistoric cemetery of this type 
near Bushire consistiig of Jars with pointed 
ends contniDing human boues and coveied 
with a shallow eaithen vessel* Though all 
of the Burial Jois found at Mohen jo daro 
are round botfnn ed one at least of the Jars 
discovered at Horoppn is pointed at the end 
and the Jars c{ Bushiie are of the same type. 
Another Jir of this tvpe found at Brahmana 
bad came to the Indian Museum® but could 
not be frund in 188 * In the island of 
Bahrein explorations earned out in lecent 
times revealed the pre ence Of Stone Cists 



CamoUan necklace from Mohen jo-daro 


; 'lb s"\f! 'if 7,1°' 

atd Ifaudtool Pt II 
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<\tc. Gold \\as fairly common and ‘iilrcr was 
not unknoivn Tlic ii'e of stono kmvts was 
a survival of a Neolithic custom Sculpture 
had advanced a good deal and the specimens 
discovered cempare favourably with the 
contemporary scnlptnro of Afesop taraia 
Alaba‘=ter was brought from a great distance 
for the use of sculptors and was slsi used 
f r making veseels and tables of oblation 
But tiio most important clnractfi tic of this 
Copper Age civilisation was the Usc of paint* 






f' 

^ y ti u 
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Beads and bu tons from Jlohen lo-daro 

cd and egg shell pottei> and the system of 
writing It was the painted pottery and the 
Flint scrapers of Mohen jo-daro which made 
me suspicious of the date to which the rums 
of Alohen ]n daro had been assigned by Prof 
D R Bhandarkar in his report for J9|2 Up 
to 19 2 punted pottery was practically un 
known in India and the single cpcciroen in 
the Lahore Mnsenm and the neglected speci 
mens from Baluchistan m the Calcutta and 
the Quetta lluseums had scarcely attracted 
any attention The exceptional beauty of the 
fragments unearthed by me in December 1922 



tunsoacian iroccss of 
to d (iittirj. from Labri 
Blanchard Dordogne 
I lancc 


made mo cnniious about llio 3Iohen jo daro 
finds frem tie vrtj beginning The pottery 
finds of ilohen jo daro fall into three great 
classes •— tA) Painted pottery (B) Thin or 
eggshell pdleij ard (C) the Redware The 
earliest finds of I’amfcd pottery at lUhenjo 
date though in frsgmente were polychrome 
Tho red ware comes next id point of iropor* 
tnnee The finds of egg shell ware were few 
but suhsfqoent finds pro”o that the potters 
were capable of turning out remarkably thin 
fabric. Tho find of the Red wore is very 
important as this is the first recorded instance 
01 such finds in Ind a Both monochrome 
and polychrome pottery have been discovered 
ID very large numbers in the same strata 
radicating tho simultaneous use of both 
forms Both forms were used in ritualistic 
ax well as household pottery Miniature 
necropolifan pottery m polj chrome was dis 
covered for the first time at Mohen jo daro 
Tho absence of painted pottery in other 
parts of Irdia and in all other periods of 
Indian History is extremely significant It 
probably indicates the first period after the 
immigration of the people into Baluchistan 
and Indus valley m which their habit® man 
customs were almost the same with 
the faience using copper age people who bad 
peculiar to themselves Then 
wiui the near approach of the Iron age the 
use of pa nted pntfery ^nddeolj dies out and 
tl e best forms of South Indian pottery though 
catefullj wheel turned cannot compare with 

and BaCiisfaV^°‘^"°^^ 

‘■"Porfant advance made by the 
valley was 
manufacture of elaborate 
co?eild li Vnlr alabaster statue d.s 

coyeied m 1926 shows the u®e of an upper 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES OP BOOKS 

[ Tli^oki in ihf fnllouw'j lanottna^^ unH lie nnUfifA' Tl^noaU PmU^h Frfn’'h Qtrtmn, 

Gujnrnt\ /ijnrfi [ialinn Kanartfse, Iftlar/alnm ^(aratht f%epnh Onyn Portii'jM.f^f Pininfit Sifvihi 
Sj¥jn>^h Tamil T^Iwpt ami Tfrdii KnapTP^^ oeno/fiml* srhaal ani coll^Cf Uxl-ioakx nni lk*\r 
anvoifilimwi jiamphlftt nud lenfl^li rtirnnh of maijmtnA arliftes adlre^^^x fie wiH not fie nolv'fd Vit 
rre-npi o/" l)OnJl<i wz-ji r/i /or rr? i«iK iiol ^ aiLnoiclelged nor any qume^ rflahng iherflo anvcered 
Ihf reiifiD of any hwk is not guaranlffd Dooke ehoiM he efnt to onr ofiee. addrei’/ed to the 
Jlfiifir/r the Ifindt Ilfiieicfr ihf Dennah Tfervicfr tie ‘ineordinq to the lanquaye of the books M 
enlt/n.«m of booJ^rei'ieics and noliecs tctll he jntblished — EiUlor, Jf i2.1 


ENGUSU 


PnACTrcir Firrc\Tfn\ Tiy G If OolhnU 
TVin'vpoI Y r finlnu C*i »I F»(l»»rrnHp 
CnJIrnf Korof} i Piil’i*felb) I{ T Shofiotit fvr 
Ihf 1 hifolionol PulhshtDQ Co Lazttix Lodge 
Gankhnta Knrtifbx Pp Of 

Thorp OTP 12 ppct»ons in the 1 wit under the 
followiriK lie-idircs — (i) Whit shall we dn ? 
<»i> r/hjeat nn a pronm^on fnr IjIp im) remaJo 
>dunnHnn (71 Soientifi'’ F/lncatinn ( 7 ) Pnn 
tipil Fd'intinn (n> llanni! Traiomc «7 h> 
lihonl Elnpitnn (vinl and (ixl Tochniral 
Edrtrtttinn (x> TrdnstrMl E^ncatMo (xi) Rehgien 
jn Flncatmn and (xiil Thn Teacher 

The stihjppfq rl perns ed arc important The 
honk 18 worth readies 


pATrsTPfP Titt Cnosrs I anti By Plwnrd 
A Annel Pufhihed hv fhe Chrifhan LtUraUire 
Soexfly for India Pp 101 price 12 annas 

T^'Pro harp heen ctvon m tins bnoh de<wno* 
tifms n( Tuanr placpa of h stone impor^anep 717 — 
OhIiIps Valiev of Rlnolon lands of Samana and 
Judah Jerusalem and other places (with eltrht 
map / 


Tftr Ovrr Pato Tit 72 T S Uantan Pub- 
lished by The Para Sal ihi Ashram OinaMWiiHa 
Penyapolaiyani P O P/i 04 Pro^ S annas 
Good and map nn? tliouchts 


Tnc Searcu for Pface T1/ Tima Pidf 
ishtd hy 'h" Serrfiafits of the Sanli Sanyha 
Clo ^[lss Lshm riger HA Palace Grounds 
Darbhanga Debar 


k hript stretch of the Pacific Movement 
Worth readme 


r rrrrF E«safs jv tre PntLosopni ato RcLiom of 
VE riATrr or Vedanv for Tnr West U t Gane^pr^isad 
Orip>a (Barber Lane Uisaintjan} Lucknow) Pp 
40 fhaee six annas or six pen'-e 

The title of thn oamnhlet is raftiPr misleadme 
Tlip pn icipal subject of the discourse is not the 
Vedanta and the anthor'a knowledee of the 
Vedanta is vagus and imperfect 


Tits Itsfr IvivcnoM By Eva Gore linoOi 
imlh (wo poriraiis) Puhftsbed by Longmans 
Grrten and Co Pp 102 Price 2s Gd 

It contains an introduction and four chapters 
under the fnllowm" headings — 

(0 Re Incarnation and Iransmutation in the 


hew Testiment fill The Inner Kingdom (ni) The 
Crv of the Dumb and (iv) Iiiranis and Dives 
Devonoaal odflviog But tha Riifhors inter 
prciation m sonio plares 13 forced and artificial 
Tiifora anti Practio of FnrcATMv ima 
Si“rcui Uefeufvcfti Inpiak ‘Scnooi^ fly n/s 
M C Pirnrl nee ChaHerlon L L A Piihhshed by 
P 12 Tltmn Tyar and Co Madras Pjyxll''+2S0 
Place hs 2 8 


Them arc two psrfs In fho hnot (he first ptrt 
dcoU with the Theorr of Education’ aid the 
pe-ood part with th* “Practice of Eyncation 
Both the part** ore well wntten The book wjU 
(>e of real value to etudenfs and teachers who 
have no college-troinipg in Psychology 

k Diecocnsr ov ^^FRASATvlsx By T IT -Jf 
Sndasitof/ya H ( intb a fnrfipord l/» Idf K 
Sul>mMi'i*i/nn. Ptthyi Piilhshed ly 7 IT JI otw 
Co lUrpanahaVy Ikllary Pp US Trice not knoiia 
Th s pamphlet gives m t ahort cnmpi*s th® 
essential doctrines of Veera saiva FsHh 
Accordioc to the author Veera'^aivaiem 1; J 
phase to the evolution of the Vedic Siivism Tni 
Phil'ison*'v of this rei gion has been exp luodec 
ty N lahanlhi 8 vacharya in his comment^fJ 
on the Rrahms Sutras It is the rel gion of •!“ 
Lmesvet Comtn initv of the Deccan The authors 
exposition of L nca worship is very interesting 
LiDva 13 the Absolute Spirit and is not a piisiiic 
enuHem as is pooularlv imagined The rehaion 15 
accurdmg to him purely monotheistic It does 
not 0*0133 tba caste avefem 

This discourse is very valuable and worln 
readiDc 

Maiiesiicuanpiia Ghosh 


The Thlcr By K S Venkalcrcniam 
Stelamnya Asframa Brindohan Street Hyloport 
Madras Place Rs 2 8 

In 'Murugan— fho Tiller Mr Venkatainmani 
deaerihes his utnpia where every wan is hanPl 
with his three acres and a linn«e and a 
garden and wfiero ex convicts fmgetimg their 
cnminal tendencies lawyers overcoraiog their 
Itch for making rnonev and Government offi wls 
not canna for promotions ii\o hapnilv together 
The Btorv fhoii"li on the whole very powcrtui 
drags heavily towards the end where the 
fonreta hi3 vocation as a novelist and dons me 
garb of a philo noher Ulkiog somefira^ 15^ 
Tolstoy and at another tune like Mahatma Oanaui 
It IS thus the intrusion of the moralist tear 
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the raison dt(re for such separatism is merely 
the desire of sati'fyine the craving of some third, 
or foQrth rate versifiers to see tlieii metrical 
ooinposition in print But such a wild coneJusitaj 
would not only he liasty but un]ast to some at least 
-oi the poets in ilaLwa like Messrs Tambe 
Rahalkar R B Kha^waltar and others There 
tre two Forewords to the volnpie '—one 'wnttea 
hy a distmauished poet (Slashir Bahadur N S 
Rahalkhti and anoUier from the pen of the 
becretary of tjie feabtia Mr N K Vaidya Both 
are valuable m their own way ihe jiarathi 
reading i.ublic will it is hoped cordially receive 
the volume as coming from their Maratba 
I rethren residiD,^ m thefjr-oS land of ilalwa 

TA.T^^AD^TA^^^t Eo« ■pRASUir^ OR TITE KinHLtS 
OF PfiiLosorHr D N Apie BA LL B Pages 
1j3 P ice Be o«c 

This look IS 112th of the Shree Sayaii Sahitya 
niah series published under the patronage of 
H H the Maharaja Oa kwar of Baroda It is stated 
by the Director } ducation Department that it is a 
translation of an English book named Problems of 
Philosophy If BO It reflects great credit on the 
translator For Mr Apte has not only clearly 
given the outlines of Western philosophy but has 
ID some places also shown the resemblance of the 
Vestem to the Indian thought The language 
is Simple and can be easily understood by men 
not prenonsly acquainted with philosophical 
teiminoloffj 

V O Apte 


Dwijeadra Lai Roy a phr on this snbj^t la 
wcUknovin in Bengali This is a translation 
thereof remarkable m more ways than one For 
instance tlie introdnction oa Shah Jahan s Biiav va 
S niu im 13 a fine piece of writing The style of 
the whole work is simple and popular 

Krrvf Kokil ^Prillen and published by itudenls 
of the Bashinya Sftala Bombau pnnted at the 
K N Sailor Pres^ Jlonibai/ Paper coier tilth 
tllusiraitons Pp JG8 Price lie 0 14 0 {1926) 

The students of the National school tinder the 
gaidance of sympathetic teachers have published this 
oolJectiOBoffheir contributions to their school marazine 
Considering the variety of the subjects and the 
ability of Ihe contributors the work they have 
done IS certainly precious in proportion to 
their age and equipment Tho articles aie very 
readable and the pictures good 

Srt.\'?UT KaT \ A^D ClIOMB PARCItiSllirA Bj 
A’ooarrfa* 1 Patel printeil at ihe Stirja Prolash 
Prtnling Pres^ Ahamedabal Cloth eoier Illus 
traied Pp 103 Price Pd 10-0U9’^(D 

This remarkable poem of fifty stanzas by Bilhan 
m Stoskrit has attracted many persons 
bom in India and outside to translate 
It Sir Edwin Arnold has translated it into 
delightful Eng ish veree which is given by way 
of parallel passages to Sanskrit and Guzarati 
Shlokas ly 3Ir Patel ond thus enhanced tlie value 
of his own work The introduction is exhaustive 
and the translation scholarly t- nr t 


YirvAJ. Yivoo Dj Fopatall 0 Slab M A 
B he prtniil at tht Gandna Straland 

tie Oujarati PtniiuQ Pei'< Bombay Cloth bound 
Ip 1. 3+ Id Price B‘ 18 0V926) 

Tins la 3 collection of wrificts coatnbuted at 
varioos times to periodical pnoheatrona by (he 
author Literature bear ng on scientific subjects 
IS very meagre in Gujarati and Mr Shah has 
made it the object of Ins up to try to remove 
that blame as much as in him lies Though 
engiged as a high offier in the Imperial Audit 
and Accounts Service »nd immersed up to his 
vw imfis VsBife Vo 

write on tie sulject dear to his heart and the 
re«ult 15 a very valuable contribution m the 
liDguTge on the subject lie has treated such 
subjects as N\ater Dust Diamond Ac. m the most 
popular way possible and even oi^raary readers 
are sure to fol o'ft them easily and if th^ is 
done the writers object is gamed 

Kavva. Yu \3 Bj Bha $ha ilar Biiherji Shi Ua 
irinlel at II c 0 n Picss Rajtot cfo h 

bom d F] J3G-r2'^ Price 1' 10 0 llO^b) 

Tl IS 13 a collection of long and short poems 
written ty one who is serving iho l^lways of 
huhiawad as a 'taiion masler For sncti a person 
tl c outturn is certainly creditable Tie verses 
about the interview ot 2»adnlteta and '^ama for 
instance are undoubtedly of a suj'cnor order 
Siun TA 1 JA^ B/ Jlaierchanl itrghant 
lied at the Smira^tra /Vinhnv J^re** r^tnpur 
' ca A board Pj Be. ^ » i 


Cos-iuf LD.rrE Uattersil By L Beei 
Karhlt C echosloiaha 

This IS a small pamphlet of about 24 pages 
devcnbiDg a new universal langnage It claims 
to be a sort of new Esperanto taking its stand 
upon (he lessons learnt i y the catastrophe of 
E«peran(o and Volapuk The dream of ‘univenial 
language has been long before the world and to 
mv mind of all euch attempts Esperanto (and its 
offspring Ido) represent the attempts neaiest 
perfection Having dabbled in various types of 
universal languages I have found Esperanto the 
best on the whole inasmuch as it la the 
most pliable and most practicable 

It takes a man of average intelligence 

aliout ha f an hour to master Esperanto grammar 
nod the rest is a maMtr of rra tice 
ido introduces certa a new principles and is in 
eerta a respects an improvement upon Esperanto 
But Ido introduced a ochism m the ranks of 
F permto and con>eqaentlv jeopardised the 
Esperanto movement which was going strong at 
that time This schism however showed dearlv 
the fundamental weakness of all artificial universal 
langaages Since then there have been Rcveral 
new universal languages invented and Cosman 
eeems to be the latest attempt I think it introduce 
new complexities and consequently u defats 
own purpose Esperanto is b^ed upm the 
Inudamental rules of Indo-Europmo grammars 

rKt; ’IS"? «pd toes (5 ilSSS. 

Chineso and Japanese and other lan^ma^es nlsf, 

to my mmd h a comSexUy 'nhidi 

defeats the very purpo:.e for winch the JongM^e 
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oiir'ieke', having by our educational policy 
called into e'^istence a cla®s of Indian intel- 
lectuals cannot complain if we find that tho 
iTitelligent‘-ia thus created are di'-sati'^fied 
YfUb Bntt'-h control and anxious to do tho 
gOTcrning themselve*; This is interesting ^ 
we now learn that the impatient politicians’ 
are the intelltgenfsta ' He admits that this 
aspiration is natural, but he goes on to add 
that that does not make it practicable now, 
DOT indeed in any neat future’ But why 
not ’ He seems to imply tbatthe intelligent- 
«ia are a mushroom growth, a handful of 
agitators misled by western theories of 
freedi m Indeed, one would imagine from 
Sir Reginald s articles that there was no 
education in India before the Bntieh Raj 
I wonder if Sir Reginald Craddoct bas ever 
read the evidence of Sir Thomas Monro 
given before a Committee of the House of 
Commons in the year 1813 (114 years ago), 
in nhith he said from bis exponence in 
India 

‘ If a good system of agricultnre uonvalled 
manufacturing akill capacity to pioduce whatever 
can cmiri'ute to either convenience or luxury, 
schooU tttohhsktd in nery tithge for ttachmg 
reading tmiit>g and arttUnieiic. the general piattito 
of huspiuliiy and chanty amunest each other and 
above all a treatment of the female sex full of 
confidence respect and delicacy are amoog the 
S 1 SDS which denote a civilised people then the 
Hindus are not infenot to the nations of Europe’ 
And be added that 

‘If civi!i«stion 38 to become au ar*icle of trade 
between the two countries. I am convinced that 
this C' untry (Eiigland) will gam by the import 
cargo ” 

bit Reginald tells us that, above all the 
warring races and jarring creeds uf India 
the consolidating influence of the Pax 
Britanoica and the English language were 
superimposed These English speaking Indianc 
ho goes on to point out number less than 
one per cent of the population He adds 
further that out of these the fraction that 
has any grasp of or sympathy with the 
principles of democracy is inhoitesimal (One 
has ni t noticed specially in the past, that the 
Craddocks, 0 Dwyers and Sydenhams are 
ootstanding examples as apostles of demo- 
cracy • And then he points out that few 
people in England realise that the section to 
whom the British Oovernment has been 
committing patt of its authority is not one 
which would command the obedience of this 
huge population of India were Bntish 
control to be withdrawn British control. 


in his view, has decreed that the Indian 
pen shall start governing tho ludiau 
sword, and ho gives it as his opmiou 
that if we depait that sword will reassert 
itself and the pen will revert to its own 
groove Ho warns the British electors that 
tho more wo 'urrender, the more intense will 
be fbo quarrels amongst Indnos over the 
spoils 


It IS rather interesting to find that Sir 
Reginald Craddock agrees with so many 
other die-hards in describing Dyarchy as a 
hybrid system” that cannot continue His 
remedy would be a single Cabinet presided 
over by a Governor with its personnel half 
British and half Indian The object to be 
aimed at, ho thinks, is not responsible 
Government but a representative form of 
OovernroeDt )Q which, as under the ilorlcy- 
Mmto Reformv, the members represent “not 
numbers but classes of interests” In Other 
words, as Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn points out, 
wbat Sir Kegmnld Craddock advices is an 
irresponsible Executive, partly British and 
partly lodiao, and a powerless Legislature no 
better than a debating society Sir Tej Baha- 
dur Sapru goes on to point out that Sir 
Reginald’s views and sentiments, ns expressed 
10 his articles, nro eotirvly contrary to his 
admission that the “goal before India of be- 
coming a self governing dominion of the 
Eirpire cannot be abandoned ” 

It IS not suiprisiDg that, to couoterbalance 
the views of Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn, the 
Botherraere Press broadcasts at the same 
time tne views of such friends of India as 
L>rd Sydendain Sir Michael O'Dwjer and 
Sir Fraos Fopham Young, formerly Commis- 
sioner of the Ruwal-Pindi Division 

Sir Frank Tuuug endorses Sir Reginald 
Craddock’s opinion that the endurance of 
the British cement’ wjJJ be welcome to the 
vast majority of the Indian people. Ixrd 
Sydenham ogrees absolutely” with the views 
of Sir Reginald Craddock, but dissents from 
tho view that the Indian Legislative Assembly 
can be described as a ‘ dignified ’ body. He 
aUo IS a strong believer m tho ‘British 
cement" idea and its endnrance, he thinkv 
IS not only welcome to the vast majority of 
Indians lo British India but also to the 
Princes and Chiefs whose rights aud powers 
enjoyed under the British Crown are now 
ineDaced by partly denafionalised Indian 
politicians ' 

Sir Micha-l 0 Dwyer expresses his view 
that It was quite quixotic to expect that 
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of tho western world hy fir less in the fact 
that 1 new faitii had become pronlent tlno 
jn the fact that a now fnndamental psycho 
logical attitude replaced tint of the ancient^ 
herens the ancient'^ were self contained 
the Christians felt them elres rationally 
sati'^fied only when devoted to a hiRher being 
which existed outside themselves. IThercas 
the anc ents appear before all things to bo 
d tctmined by tho intellect with the Chiis 
tnns the emphasis was placed upon tho 
soul Conformably herewith a now bier 
archj of values a sumed control 

In tho Renaissance and IMomiation 
periods nay at bottom even among tho great 
thinkers of the lato Gothic ago a new 
metamorphosis began in tho psychical 


heating water hnl leachcd the last degree 
bcfiro b iling point and was about to chang** 
Its. forn an I become steam 111 at once tho 
preiioas conditno appeared on*’ of Jite 
Hence tba dostnictiio f iron's of tho soul 
lecaint doroina it Tlio re ult aisiblo far 
and wide wert the (rreat W ir and tho world 
revolution — not conjured up ly lualadroit 
state men and not in themselves unaverted 
oveut hut happonings of cosmic fatal 
signiticiDce 

Stneo those cicnts people have been 
trying o i,et tho world into order again bj 
at pr ladling the task from oulsido Thi 
cannot be done because tho outward chaos 
Is racrcl> n phenomenon produce 1 by a 
crisis in the mind ofhumanitj Vs Ihaicshown 



Count Hermann Keserling 


orgaoi«m of the western world Ihe accent of 
significance gravitated from the soul back 
to the intellect a new masculine phase of 
history dawned m Europe Snt as tho 
transition was a gradual one only few people 
rvere aware of the meaning of the change 
There occurred at the turn of this century 
something similar it was as though slowly 


in my worl s Jadioj fcnscho I rkenntnis and 
Die neuenl tehendt cU tho crus of the 
problem lies in the fact that tho accent of 
stgmhcancc has pas d from the untraiisfer 
able to the transferable in tho soul of man 
so tbit nil s liitions hitherto ralid hare 
physiologically lost their validity Hence 
a readjustment of all questions nil problems 
and all solutions has become requisite If 
tl e present chaos is to bto som into a now 
civil zatioD this readjustment must bo 

principally jnst ns radical as that which took 
place when the Cl nstian era superseded the 
antique \oihing bnt such a readjustment 
can save humanitv from continually laceratiug 
itself 


now come to a aeiinuion of the 
pwrp so if the bchool of \\ i loin Hero 
wo are concerned only ic the very last 
place with tho tmv actually existing 
intellectual centre at Darm’=tadt. It is in the 
hr t degree a question of tho symbol and the 
rndiatorof just this new adjustment of an ad 
justment which expressed in the terniiuolioyof 
the Christian myth la adapted to the age of 
uie I^ly Ghost in contradistinction to the 
Son The Scho 1 of Wisdom does not teach 
or aim at teaching anything new m content 
scientilicaJly understoool it does something 
incomparatively more import int inasmuch as 
it gives to tho problems of life a new form 
adapted to the present age As regards the 
fundamental problems, it does so by means 
of the great congresses at Darmstadt It 
does so on a small scale in every pubhcit on 
in every leotnre nay m every studenlal 
c^vereation And that it re'-lly dbes thereby 
piwide something of which humanity js in 
need seems to me to be proved by the fact 
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that the language of the important Buddhist 
writings was originally neither Pah nor 
Sanskrit but a certain Magadhi dialect Bat 
Prof Ludvrs was probably the first to male 
a practical application of this theory by 
employing Mogadhi forms in order to clear 
^0 texts of many a difficult passage in 
Bnddhist writings of old 
f mainly responsible 

for the deciphering and utilization of the 
famous Turfan finds as regards their beating 
upon Indology 

*1 Else Luder®, executes herself 

the difficult task of putting together the 
fra|ments-often very «mall-of tho Drnhrai 
Uhb discovered in Central Asia In 1921 she 
published in collaboration with her husband 


a translation of Buddhist tairy Tales cf 
ancient India. In it tho translation of the 
lali prosMcrts was done by Mrs Lud'T', 
while the Oathas and the annotations were 
rendered by her husband In 1921, the Uni 
^fostock conferred on Mrs. Ludera 
Doctor (Dr n c.i e. 
honoris causa) m recognition of her services 
to the cause of literatnro 
of linos had the privilege 

Ho hSd ll Od'vdrsity cf Berlin 

in his Jin tality on more than ono occasion 
stadenl. T 1 “ « n fact that Indian 

™nre find in Prol tnderj 

snide, philosopher and friend 


THE IE».1,TY «E -™m „ ' 

too*o\^en^° “‘Sbt not be taken in 

sincere m cannot force them to be 

deccnciafions o,n T 

undermine to thereby 

<lo further mispW their ability to 

words chief with the help of sweet 

coinmaQai”*^®j >n tbc field of 

British rulem Public services the 

phenomena! Wl *nf shown a 

adherence to tK*.., persistency and honest 
.was the late Dadahhs'!"^ v pledges R 

Britain s Solemn pf'j who first put 

commas m th^ Tnt. j within inverted 

bwk /biertw and ti'® memorable 

?® «f'd BO in a d?«fe m India 

but We can here connection altogether 

«nd support our ®. to explain 

*n dtstnbittina which is that 

Act of Parhn , ' ^ndia are tiolatinff 
Qiirea'e PrachmaUrnTf W"*”' 

^faralion of Jan , Lord Lylton's 


‘‘Bntam’a Solemn Fledges” 

QAliCTIMONIOUS unsctnpnlonsness is the 
^minanl fealuro of imperialist psycholocv 
Whether it has always been so. is not 
definitely known to ns , but we have a 
suspicion that it has been there since Ibe 
first emperor committed bis first crime in tho 
name of religion and civilisation That 
being so, It IS no donbt Inlile to demonslrnte 
the insinceri y, hypocrisy or mconsistoncy 
of imperialistic declaration® Yet we cannot 
say that it is entirely lutilo to show np l,T 
for are not there men ever ready to accent 
things at their face valne ? Is it not. tS 
fore, onr duty to repeat ourselves over .S 
over again m order to disillusion the Iasi 
the credulous victims of imperialism? 

IS ‘‘ ‘lisn ourselves 

that British declarations and prcniisS Ire 
mostly hollow msinoenties put in tl 

gam brcatning time, ^aea 'adve™ 
circumstances press heavily on BntisheS! 
empty words Onng about to divert Ih. 

atteutinu of people, while they refresh the ' 
weary muscles prior to continuing E 
work of eiploitation anew Knowmg tf 5 
as we do. It is neoessajy that we repeatedly 
told ourselves how fat we could Irast ttl 


iu« iingg spi-rtfoj ijCI us quote 

from Britain's Old Alan 

how fat they justifv ond consider 

policy of the Govefnment^°°'^^'°° present 
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Act of ParlUtaent, 1S33 (India): 

-Hut no Native of tte 
natural-tom subject of His Maje^ 
therein. sfcaJUy Wfon 0"U 
of lirth. d'ttenU cr any of tAem, te di^Wed. ^ 
lic!j-x 2 anr place. cSce. cr enplorraeut nnaer 
the said Company. ’ 

(the Company's daties were tTanslerred 

ti the Crown in 1S5SX . 

The Qoeen’s Preclaoalion ol Ibois 


in the above quotations to which we want 
to draw the special attention of the reader. 
From the above we find that to the Govern- 
ment of India race, religion, caste, creed, 
place of birth or descent should have no 
importance at aU in the selection of public 
servants and in the distribution of atomis- 
tralive power. Regarding the latter it may 
be pointed out here that the spmt in which 
aUocatioo of franchise has .^leen effected 
under the Government of India Act of IJIJ, 
is entirelv opposed to the above-quoted 
“Solemn Pledges. ' It is capacity, education, 
integrity and snch lite individnal and real 


“We hold onmelves bound to “{ 

our Indian temtenes by the sam- 
duty which bind ns to all our O'V . wmI 

these oblinatiocs. by the He5«inu of Almvhty integniy auu suuu »..» : 

weehaUfaithfuUy,andcou^«uot^r fuAL j, fictions that should have given a man 

,c!e in 

ml impartiallv admitted to cSccs m oar 
the du^ of which they ma.r Quidierf by 
thrif oiu«fian, ati.ilj/. and iHt'ffn.y duly to 
discharjre. , , 

‘•When by the blessing of 

•StrLS* ^a twfpr»penty 

la the^r contentment onr 


.rthS? in ..-Aonj 

nnfc w8«Srth to carry out these cur wishes 
for the good of our people-” 

Lord Lytton (the 
assumption by Qneen Victona 
Eaptws, 1st January 18IL at the Delhi 
Assemblage 

“But you, the Natives cl 
rj-! mid irfijfw j-or/r are-J 
daici to share Uiprely wii your 
mtjecU. creordfnj to l-oi/y 

rathe adamn-tradoa of.the coira.tiT ^ 

Tins claim is founded b t^ and 

hai been repeatedly ty bn^ mu 

Indian statesmen and by JHc 

lapenal Parlsaent. It is hmour 

Government of India m ’ 

md consistent with aU the aims of i-s poucy- 
Laid Lytton (the Ticeroyh as C^nc^or 
of the Calcutta University, ilarch. lb«i . 

^ -The ProclamaScn cf 

Solemn riedg^s, rrcctanenuily pven. a_cl lou-uvu 
npea the h-ghest justice.” 

Jubilee cf 1SS7. The Queen Empr^ 
>= nplr to tho JobUeo Adatess ol ^ 
ETutalatioa of the Bombay Mun-apal 

Corporation : — . ' • j 

-Allusion is made to the 
ca the txxasioa ol ray ii&dtes 

Government cf Inia as a vAutIjt 
cf the prm-es and peoples cflnd^ It^t^^ 
teen and will cenuene ^ 

dssir. Out 111 yr,n^rla cf ibl rmr^-nm 

tko-dj It inumrnnjfy rtain.uinfth 

\re have italicised those words and pssages 


or lacii ancestry, as we find it actually in 
the present system. However, criticism of 
the Government of India Act of 1919 is 
not the aim of the present article, and we 
shall leave it at that. 

That the present policy of the Government 
of India regarding appointments is coomnn- 
alisltc is usdenbtedly tme Lest any think 
that the Government is adopting the 
communal principle merely as a temporary 
measure, and not as tbeir decla^ policy, 
let os point out that if u the dulared 
DoUcu of th^ fforfrnmfnt of India _ to 
duinbtite the AU~Indla and ofAer eerne« 
on eommtinal basis. Let us stody the . 
following document for a while :— 

Copy of Horae Department OSce Meooraa^a 
N*a F-1762i.-Ests.. dated the olh Febniary . I92b. 
to the Financial Adviser, ililitary F^ce. 

Subject ;— Measures to be adopted .for seennns 
i»ip acromtment of members cf mmonly comm^- 
m ihe Goveromeat of India Seoretana. ofices 
(Clencal Estabbshmeat) .... , 

Th“ nndersij3»d is directed to lavite a leferrace 
to the Home D-paiteent Office Memor^dua 
No. F-lT62>Est3, datrf the 15th July 1925, ou 
the sa^ect noted above. . . t j- • 

'* ibe policy cf the Government cf India is 
to prevent the preponderance of My. one ^ c!^ or 
ccmmnnity. and they, have now decided tl^. the 
m-thed la:d down for the perpese cf attainins 
tnis ead n the case cf the All-India £en^«fr 
iiamely. the ie<»ervat3oa cf cne-lhinl of all 
r-CTisaaent vacancies for the redress of communa! 
meqcal ties should be adopted peneralfr m recruit- 
ing the d?ri:al establishments la the Government 
of Indm Secretariat and the offices subordinate 
thcreia This procedure should be adopted in all 

fature recruitment , 

3. la erder lo give the instructiccs prs'.-tical 
effect it will be nece^aiy far each Department cr 
office to eximine the communal composieoa cf 
jt3 clerical staff from lime to time with a view to 
jjcCTtammu whether any ccmmunity requires to 
be mure adequately represented. Foithar. the head 
cf each cS’c should fpeoifica'ly consider la the 
case cl ev^vv thud vacancy which eccurs 

\ 
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or not Bueh vacanci shonld havms to tho 

communal composition of the clerical Btau of the 
office go to a member of a minority commnnity 
If the decision is m the affirmative candidate of 
such a community if available and adeQuately 
Qualified should be appointed to tho vacancy the 
claims of the various rainonty communitiea avail 
able for service being borne in mind It the 
decision IS in the negative the vacancy Bhonldgo 
to the candidate •with the best claim to it having 
regard to all the circumstances of the case and 
not necessarily to a member of the non mmonly 
community Such Teciuitment should of wjurae 
be made through the preacribed channel where 
such has been la d down 

4 These orders refer to fresh recruitment only 
and not to Departmental promotions which will 
continue to be regulated by merit 

5 It 13 requested that a copy of these OTuers 
may be communicatea to attached and subordinate 
offices for information and guidance 

We have authoritati e information from 
the Home Department Government of India 
that aonteiifiaf similar tnstructKms hate been 
ttsued legal d to the AH India and 
(kniral Seritces genet ally 

Let Qs next consider the following 
extract from the Legislative AsseinMy 
■Minutes — 

No 244 

Lejialaitie As&emhlj L D B No 2040 

^ Answered on the 24th August 1927 
(Reply by the Hon ble llr J Crerar to Mr 
Anwa^uIAzmB question regarding the orders 
for Bppoiotment of members of minority communi 
ties in (he Servi es ) 

General instructions on the subject havo been 
i«8ied by the Home Department- The principles 
laid doivn are appi cable to the Goverumeot of 
India a whole and Departments do not oidinanl} 
issue independent orders on the subject, but confine 
themselves to bringing the general orders where 
necessary to the notice of subordinate authorities 
I know of no case m which the orders have 
proved ineffectual 

Now the above clearly show that the 
GoveTutneTib ol I-ndia do not now n days 
appoint people solely according to individual 
TQCTit but they are influenced largely by 
consideration of a man s religion or ( in the 
case of Anglo Indians) birth This is no 
place to discuss the question whether or 
not this policy has been dictated by a 
de«ire to bring disruption into the growing 
nationalism of a united India which is a 
menace to the British antocrata of India 
wo shall here judge only whether the British 
have any legal right to do what they are 
doing 

To cur knowledge tho British rulers of 
India have never abrogated the Act and the 
Proclamation of 1S33 and 1858 X'e believe 
they still form tho basis of tho Brihsh 


Indian state system How “then can wo 
accommodate the present policy of the 
Government with these solemn pledges ’ 

The Governments existing policy is that 
of all public services some should bo 
reserved for ono comwumty, some for 
another and so on so that if after the 
quota assigned to ono coraraunity has been 
filled np a highly qualified member of tnat 
community applies for a job ho will not 
get it and it will go to a less qualified man 
of some other community whose claim on 
services still remains unexhausted What 
may we ask disaoles the more qualified 
man and deprives him of bis job? Eitdenlltj 
his religion or descent Does this not go 
against the Act of 1833 and tho Queen s 
Proclamation ’ We believe it does 

The minority coramnnities who support 
tho communal policy of the Government, 
do so not on account of their minority in 
numbers but because they are minors in 
education ability and general training 
They look for a temporary advantage 
through political agitation (which is welcome 
to the British anthorities) whereas the 
proper thing for them to do Should have 
beeu organised effort at removing their 
own individual deficiencies Just as a 
member of a minority community cannot 
become a good writer ao able scientist or 
a powerlnl athlete by pleading bis religion 
or birth similarly also he can not became 
an able officer in any department of Govern 
moot through Ins profound faith m the 
Vedas the Koran or the Bible or through his 
having Portuguese, French Dutch Eoglish or 
Bedouin b’ood in his veins This communal 
critenon of excellence is one of tho worst 
examples of the atavistic plunge back that 
statesmanship occasionally forces states 
men to indulge in in the hope of achieving 
some selfish purpose In the present instance 
tho Government of India are supplying a 
a bone of contention in the shape of this 
non religions coinmnnahsm in order to 
substitute a religious bone of contention 
which was fast disappearing towards the 
beginning of tho century under the pressure 
of a rapidly growing nationalism ij India. 
The result is that at least temporarily the 
one bone is creating a lot of trouble and 
the other is aUo recovering its solidity 
But wo are ogam digressing 

Our object in writing this article is to show 
ihaithecommunnl principle m the di tnbufion 
of jobs as adopted by the Qoiernmcnt of 
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India IS ILLEGAL and efforts should be 
■made to fight it legally and constitationally. 
AVhether or not the British are nslng this 
principle as a fraitfnl means of providing 
the people of India with too much occapaUon 
to find time to agitato against the British, 
the point is that they have no legal right 
to do so. If they desire communal disunity 
in India they must be more clever to gam 


their obiective. They must not thns openly 
go agamt India’s "constitution” and "Charter 
of Liberties.” the “Solemn Pledges” of their 
own aucestors. Will not some_ one, some 
one preferably who has lost a job or failed 
to get one inspite of possessing superior 
qualifications, sue tho Secretary of State as 
a Test Case ? 


COMMENT AND ClilTICISM 

i, inM,d “"."’"'"a 

mijr?pfMfHfahonj, tie., m tht on Ihe $amt tubjtet, this section 

other papers mlinxino tt. Js tnnoijs^ or our numcrotu 

andiiof^OM 

<«rd..-mdor. 

Tht ilodem J?aafW. ) 


Proficiency of Bengali Moslem Students 
in Mathematics 
In your last tisue, p. -Ifilt yon 

^alll4t•^n.n•»ss^ a MahoTiCTia wotnin amaeot. 

o{'Uio*d a hrst-class first in M A m for 

Miss Ia:li«ua-Be-«i’^ achieveroentu * 

BeajiU Mnslim btadents as well as for UJQ,m 
women sfndcats of all s^cta.’ , _ 

^ This is not correct. Mr. Abdiis Solhtn Msbmud 
R C. S. stood lirst 10 tho first cUs» m o .iM 
mvhomjtica m the M Sa etsmination and 
JiuiiUr Rahman I. C. S., stood hist in ‘ho 
class m pare mathematics m the M. A. csarmoauoii. 
^ A Rcades. 

Recent Hindi Literature 

, In the n’tobe- i>su9 of S’.ThS 

Mr. I, N. Mu^ra ha^ endeavonred to •IV*®!,* 

sUfofnants of my article entitled the 
/Mfraltire (published m tho Aa^nst issoo o* the 

^..Mr'article was cot a "ricec of 
Misn thinks it to be It wa-s a mere ® 
aniolo. It was written simoly to |P* 

public nu*side the Uindi-spcikios world a^t t^ 
mi-fTii)ia condition of our recent litera tnm 
not say that the llmdi-reidios P^hhc coasiinw 
aca’ion of its own ’ bat I dr th« i!»e*pmt 
of proviaciali-iin (the twin broth-'rof natronilism 
a< I hare vea-uredtJCiU it) reiins 
the ciiads of some of our eiitors aaa titero^ 
mtics. Oalr the otner diy the ^'*7,/*' 4^ 
of the most popular H’odi weeklies -and 
^ath Lat, whom Mr. Misra his alm-.red as cue of 


the crcitest poets of the . Nfw Era , eyrre’‘*«d 
their feelio« of BUpPtessed indignition by ft’sert- 
10.: tmt the a.red editor of tho /’ratasfti and the 
JMern />ct'>r published my .ortide simpy 
Uvi'^e he was very nirrow-niinded. ewatly 
preiolieed ssiinst tho cnisa of tho /wirfn /ninca 
of indit. »od unreasonably jealous of llie prjKrress 
our literature was nuking by titsianu staits. If flits 
ontbnp.t M not the pr-idu -r of iJie venomous epirit 

of provmciilism. what IS It’ 

lo the course of my cntieism uron lYfi/iasfiram 
I have wntteo. "tins very vork of hciioa has made 
oof men of letters rwili<o fnr the fini time the 
creatness of onr literature’ Mr. 'Iisra finds fault 
with this sbifemeot of mine. AVhat a^iit Tulsi 
and Kahir ? ^''fcs our vererable fneod. One micht 
have thought that he had sufficient brain to crasn 
from the very title of ray article the fact that I 
was speikinff of the rrcful Hindi literatare. lutsi 
and Kabir reunire no Mr. Misra or anyt^y else 
to eh"! Uaht upon their self-luminous and "ra'uo- 

*^^e*wooicr 3 if Mr. Misra h defending Mr. 
Premehaad or merely corroborafanz tav vi-*ws m 
tc-vd to bis ’art.” In cue rintc he says that the 
tn« Art is unite lod-peadent of a y problem wnat- 
so“vor (which is the m-»re echo of my view et- 

E i^sed la-tirecfly m my article), while icmiediate- 
' in th“ n’st pirigraph he a^aCrts that the 
Giiintm of sonal an I pihtial . problems is .the 
nlnmate enl which the ci^t artists hive in view 
One rs at m niter lo'S to decide what to s.sy abont 
Ihevi coatrs li^tory arguments. I leave this decision 
for the r^iaa pn^^Itc. Oae remirk. hovever. I 
r^nnat but evp''xl'» I never wrote la my article 
thu "a writer m the hib t of tou-^hny upon the 
•-icul an<l po'iticM pfobe-ES cveatu* Ir comes 
down from the rank of a superb aitisn ' M'tat 1 
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really said or meant to say ^va^ that the sohtlton 
of these problems is not the uJlimate end which a 
trae artist has in view and i£ a artist wants to 
solve any problem at all it is not tlie aphemeral 
problem of political and sociil tnflings bat the 
eternal problem of humanity of the sulTennss of 
an individual (or personal whatever j ou may like 
to call It) human soul Art deals with the realitj 
Of the personal life and not with the imperial 
theories of politics sociology and science Great 
poets have no donbt brought prol lems for their 
jrorks from political and so lal spheres Bat they 
have bronght them simplj to give wider scope to 
their plots so that they might be able to express 
the sufferings of an individual human seal more 
beaolj/uJjy and more clearly They have always 
tried to show how the suffering human soul 
while conforming to every political and social 
Conventionality has been staving to blend the 
rhythm of its every vibration with the harmonious 
rnusic of the great Eternity On the contrary m 
jfr Iremchands novels the political and social 
Problems are all m all Take an ay these problems 
from them and the whole theory which the writer 
has tried to establish falls to the ground aud the 
whole plot collapses like a house of cards As if 
these problems constituted the basic factor id the 
5tolation of the emotional energies of mao Thos 
Jlr Iremchands notion of Art is diameticallj 
Opposetl to that of the great artists of the world. 

, Mr Misra a statement that Tolstoi failed in 
literature and succeed lo politics is so radically 
false preposterous and ridiculous that I dare not 
speak anything m this connection Perhaps our 
respected friend is not aware of the fact that m 
the West Tolstoi the preacher has faded mto 
ms gniflcaoce before the dazzling glory of Tolstoi 
tho true and groat artist As regards the mis 
representation of Gorki and Tagore. Mr Misra no 
snccessfnllv pretends not to be aware of aoy such 
writers in Iho Hindi world as have tried to present 
tl e art of these tno mast«>r writers in a distorted 
form Icihaps ho will bo so honourable as sot to 
dcD} that ho is aware of the literary onticisms of 
Ur /Zagbapafi Sah-ii and Mr /anardaa Jtia Both of 
the«c famous critics have asserted that Tagore 
and Gorki have preached politics behind the veil 
of their ait And this very Mr Haghupati Sohai it 
T\Ti3 who. after companog I remasbram to a great 
m.in^ greatest classics of tho world afiiniied 
tbit this masterpiece cl fiction was one of the 
I rikhtest gems in the vast sea of the htenture 
of tho world. 


CMdent tliat he corroborated my statement 
respecting that “art of Mr Maithili Saran Ooplaand 
Mr Ayodhsa Sog Uividhyava. tho respective 
authors of Vhaml It. nral. and fVi./fTprorow Inmy 
opinion these two "poets nro still lead ng oor 
1 terar> public and I see distinct marks of tho 
footprints of Messrs. liopta, Ipadhyaja ned 
1 remcl an 1 In the wnticgs of a great man> of oor 
joanc wnler? l!owei.ep 1 do cot deny lb's 
taenfs of Jfr l*nt and Mr Irasad Bat I am 
perfe^tlj cmvmced that ti'e “new movemeat l»s 
no* pTUTcda sneccssful one as vet lorwea^o 
iljt so niany of the advocates of this new more* 


and Samanas have b®en striving with unfliggin? 
yistour and straining every nervo to gam supenon 
ty over any other writer’ Why are these master 
novelists and master-poets engaged m furious but 
at the same time ridiculous literary co^’k lights ’ If 
this state of things is not disorder and chaos 
what m reality is it ? , 

iLi CuAXURi JO'-HI 


ludiaus m Snrma 

In the October issue an Indian in Burma lias 
drawn the affendion of fadian leaders and pabheists 
to the problem of Indians in Burma aud has earned 
(be gratitnde of the Indian community in Burma 
But It appears that the writer is one of those 
superficiiu critics who care little to take stock of 
actualities aud whose carefully collected data are 
used (0 bolster up dead programmes wh le trying 
to give au ide.a of the Indian position and suggest 
ing remedies for the community He has gone out 
o! his way to throw mud at tlie Congress workers 
of Burma among whom one can easily recount 
some of the most redoubtable champions of the 
Indian cause He takes exception to tbeir desire 
to form an Indo Burmeso entvtle and even goes 
to the extent of questioning the honesty of Congress 
leaders He says that iho separatist tendency 
IS growing apace among the intelligentsia 
Certainly meaning the English educated Barmans, 
and 1 am in full agreement with him having had 
enough opportunities of mixing with them in the 
University and outside But the intelligentaia 
IS n very small percentage of the population and 
their quarrel is with the 6 per cent. Indians 
following trade and Ihe i rofes^ions it is* a question 
of loavos and fishes of office and is similar to the 
Cry of communal representation in the services 
made by the Mohamedans in India Moreover the 
General Council of tho Burmese Association tho 
Bunnese Ccaercss which chms tha allasiaaca ol 
a greater percentage of tho Burmese population 
than tho I N Congress does of the Indian people 
W anil separatist till the Bonnans get Home- 
role fghting a.ong with their Induau comrades 
They might ask for separaMoD then in fact, thej 
shall have to in order to form a state. But that 
ta DO ground for saying that (1) tho Barman is 
head over heols m malice and hatred to the Kola 
and «2| tho Indians shall have to take a fuhtin„ 
atutndo towards tho Barmans in fact, the latter 
Is an impos.s bililj consi lenng tho vast amount 
of investment by Indians in Burma involsod 
Burma and South Afnca ent dis-simila* 

F r^lems in many respects Tho Burman and 
ndiaa boar close affinities of culture and tradition 
md It is becauso the Indian comm* in tho trick 
Of Bntish con inerors have taken the po«uion of 
exploiters and rut on superior a rs m fact tho 
JerTthn-^ which wo ilctestamopg the luropeia 
trades iwp in general m India, tint hcoirera 
grtmnli for ill fctling amongst the Barmans The 
Indians have done mu h in Uilding up Eow 

-*‘*1 been doM 

With a tl arcul ead of semco to Burnu in view 
t'xigcncics of oommcrco 
ts only rei>cajn. what i uropcans often say to 
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nsia Indii- That is not the. politic attitude, 
is requir^ is, as your coutrihntor has susRestea. 
to onjanise and unite the Indian populauon in 
Barmi, and also to stretch out the hand of lelloy- 
ship to Barmans and say that we are Wins ro 
become Rood sons of the soil not to taVe rae 
of benevolent exploiters and talk of the Buddna 
and tbe consequent j7i(ru ship over Burma any 
more, but to become cood citirens of “ttrma ana 
not ‘birds of passase.” The Barman, exclndi^ 
the “mtcltisentsia” who exert little real intlnence 
on, the people. does . not hate 
the. Indian ; they are a hospitable^ people, 
they would gladly mate room for Indians who 
talk Bnrmese, love the lard of their adophoa .and 
not sneer at iU people and put on a o^tronmne 
air (which a fellow subject-nation which has lonmi 
Its present foothold on the favours of the conquenne 
race from across the seas has no ngM to nut oni 
any more. That is what men like 
Taffore. Ula Laipat Rai. ilr. 0 F. Andreira and 
if I am not mistaken, yourself advised Ae 
in Banna to do. That is what 51/ Andrews now 
asks tte Indians to do in South Africa also, though 
for reasons not alike. , ^ „ t. „„ u 

, Borraa is a land where equality 
do« nowhere else on «rth- Burmaos 
noderstand Vow a nation boasting of «». 
hentace and civilisation .can allow 
(fornioR Oi per cant, of the Jndi“ 
li’fe a life of wretchedness, when fj** 
among the Indians In Burma adopt the Europ^ 
bomwed plumes for all pablio. aepearance and 
the same time talk big about 
and rehpous teachings Indians in Burma new 
more of oonsistency: either they must 
position as birds of passice from a 8^*,* 

PWs tkeiT superiority W« wS 

mast merge themselves among the ,, 

as much of their national heritage and wltor^s 
they can take there. It is no C?o,i^£i“f 2^1 
of benevolent angels from a h/llowW land and 
prove bv the callousness of the io^tunate the 
educated towards their labouring 
falsity of their big professions. Let the IndiMS 
mute in love and pndn of .their “""Ji 
they find Bnrma a land which le^ A? 

welcomes them they should try to, bo to the 
country of their adoption. That is, I 
Pcsitioa of Congressmen m Burma, and. 

I might cite the case of ilr -S® 

Ilamoon ilaiU who champion^ 
m Burma the cause of the 

folly : earned the confidence of naiiCMhs^ 

raised the Indian community in the cyra ot 
Barmans by organising demonstrations donw toe 
^ita of Tagore. Dr. Bama. Sir C. F. And^*?d 
others ; and by ureing on Indians TOt toW 
shamed of their dress, and 

Bormans fee! that the Indians were not t^Iy toe 

wohM who had come to their land 
tolem hutorv as part and parcel o^ 
bureaucracy. He was a congressman, and 1 
otaay ,Indian5 Ihik that such work .by 
*“eQ 13 neither dishonest nor their 
Patnotism, and disingennons propagantb t^ ««« 
^tely kept the Indians ignorant of tb«r 
T^ihon.” Congressmen like him. 
the true and natural voice of the « 

Indians, the maionty who were toth doniD wm 
mdiller^t and mretly ignorant.’' voiced their 


“optnioo” from the platform and through the press 
and thus tried valiantly to safeguard Inilua 
interests, working in unison wherever oossiblo, 
with Barmans. Mr. S A. S. Tyabjee is a Congress- 
man and his success in the recent Anti-Dinja 
agitation is due to the co-operation of the sons of 
the SOIL Slay I suggest that those wh) know 
little of the majority -both dumb and ludiflerent 
personally, except the phrase, should cease bother- 
ing abont toem and let earnest and noble Congress- 
meo Ramknshna Mission workers and others who 
work tor and amongst them work nnhampfred 
and with at least no un-called-for and groundless 
villification in a country where ardent workers 
have to bear the cross unaided and with little hope 
of encouragement ’ _ « r. 

BESOTCJniR-C N\tu Baker-iea 


The Teaching of Anthropology in the 
Calcutta University 

In connection with the letter published in the 
bst issue of the “5Iodern Review’ . will you allow 
me to mention some additional facto, regardins^ the 
teaching of Anthropology in tbe Calcntta Cniver. 

Anathnath Chatterjee to peculiar iQ„hi8 
behavior with tbe stndento He does not allcw 
them to handle the lostruments nor any of the 
spoctinens that are ip, the Seramat. If wy one, 
saGr tbe bearer or Ur. Tarak Chandra Roychpn- 
dhury. his assistant . is asked to give any, tbe 
only answer that the students get is 
CTeitW’tlt" ‘The Doctor Babu, «e.. Ur. Chatterji, 
has prohibited it can’t be giveu”, Cnriously enough, 
tnese tbings are not generally ahown m the class, 
whereas questions on these are asked in the 
examination. Thus the students are not allowed 
even to learn what little they can bv themselves 
Is not such examination a mere deceptive process 1 
Ur. Anathnath Chatterjee, according to the time- 
table. should tase practical classes on Satut^. 
But 80 far as we are aware, he has not turned up 
even for a single day in the oeminar, not to 
speak of taking the class ' , . , 

The ooiversity has bought a few specimens of 
human brains and these have been kept completely 
sealed no in the Seminar. No attempt has been 
made to demonstrate them to the sf ndents. Qnestions 
. recacdin" the comparative position of toe Nean- 
derthal Cram and such others are set in the 
esaminatioa-but no attempt is made to show 
the students what a normal human brain is likcT- 
not to speak of the cast of the Neanderthal Bram 

or any of the Semmar Brains. 

This year, while some of the olh year stndents 
were attending his d;^3 and couW not at all 
feUow what ha dictated, they asked him, )\e 
cannot follow you,. Sir.” He answered 5 on 
be able to follow them, yon simply copy 
notes, that will do.” Will not the University 
authorities take note of this ! , . , . . . 

A large number of authropometncal instruments 
have been oonght by the univereity. But ennons- 
S? enough Ur. Anathuath Chatterjee and 5Ir. 
^itAchsndra Boy Choudhury. who are in charge 
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o! the pra hcil classes bavs not tlie fossne t 
notion as to ho<T to hinile those instrnra^nts ina 
they have b'^en pres'^rvel in the case '?‘tn the 
order not to be taken out and are never shown to 


the students And we should not be surprise! if 
somo sin4->at3 were a tailly pla «d in h“ il A 
and M. ewmiastioaa for not knovia? now to 
use them 


PATH TO COMMUNAL PEACE 

Bv M DEAR 


T he Simla unity conference met and dis 
solved as had been anticipated by many after 
coming to the conclusion that as *matters 
stand Hindus and Mahomedans cannot agree 
on questions of cow killing and music 
before mo«ques To the credit of tho con 
ferenoe now stands the tragio fact that what 
was before the conference a mere difierence 
in the V ews of individuals has now become 
a sharp cleavavo between the two cooimu 
nities concerned — what was scattered and 
persfinal tra^'Row become collective orgioiyed 
uud nbfsi ITtfowing full7 well that all the 
passions and brejodices centring round the 
sacred cow and the satfred mosque are political 
in theit pngin and maoipnlatioo it was an 
impossible task the confereuce set before 
itself attempting to cure symptoms without 
tacUiqg the malady There is however no 
question about the good honourable and 
patriotic lutenfion of those who called the 
conference into being and who took part in 
"•its deliberations And if out of good has 
come evil let us hopp out of this evil will 
come yet greater good Indeed the pbeoo 
mennl outbursts of the communal tension 
have been so appalling that they have edipsed 
the real cause behind the scenes and fighting 
is going on as if for fighting s sate This 
real cause is the hope of Race Dominatiofa 
Tt IS a Race War tare m which Hindns 
and MahomedaDS are engaged for race 
supremacy race sovereignty in India so 
that even if a binding agreement on questions 
of cow killing and music before mosques 
could be reached, whether with or without 
the intervention of Lord Irwin this fighting 
will still go on possibly on some other pre 
texts, and will not end until both sides give 
it up in a common conviction of its utter 
futility and absurdity 

There is a largo volume of opinion pre 


doDiinantly Hindu in favour of abolition of 
communal electorates, stressing the point that 
this abolition will restore communal harmony 
But against this view it is pointed out that 
commuual representation and communal 
electorates bad been tho practice since 
1909 without any overt disturbance to 
commooal equilibrium True yek these wide 
spread commuual riots bare followed so close 
10 the, heels of tbe reforms that it is 
impossible to dissociate the tvvo And should 
we scrutinise tbe Reforms for their share of 
responsibility for these deplorable communal 
upheavals we should Sod it in the very 
heart of tbe Reforms m the very promise of 
responsible Government contained in it 

If IQ a snbject country say of two 
races the races are left to developo in 
dependently of each other into a free nation 
small wonder if they start developing anti 
gomstically to each other This is what is 
taking place in India to day It is this hope 
of political freedom held out by the Re 
forms under conditions of separate communal 
electorates which has awakened race antago 
Disms tearing the country from end to end 
Separate electorates before, the Reforms 
held no promise of political independence and 
•consequently raised no race ambitions and 
led to no race antagonisms But by their 
promise of responsible Government which 
has been understood to mean promise of 
pohUcal sovereignly the Kefojms haio 
invested these commnnal electorates with 
a race meaning with all tho rest into the 
bargain Of course the authors of the Re 
forms did not foresee that their generous 
offer was ever likely to take such a turn 
but the fact that communal representations 
and communal electorates are incompatible 
with any progress towards responsible 
Government was folly admitted by them 
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imprOTpmpDt*! an^ cnirr out aoj Fchptnfs 
calculated to increase the geod of tlie 
peoitle As such m tlicir report on coovti- 
tutional Reforms. Jlr. Montagu and I/ird 
Chelmsford clmrly enunciated the iirinctplo 
of decentralization of Indian finances ana 
their distnhntuu of the Central and Protincial 
Government on certain fired principles 
and the allocation to the Pro'iticea of Iho 
Tevennes from Land Taz, irrijmt’on tat, 

Etci'O and duty on Momps and to tho 
Central Government of the proceeds from 
Income Tax, customs salt and opiunr dues 
and Railway receipts Since as a result of 
this redistribution of revenues it was 
thought that there would he a deficit in 
tho revenues of tho Central Govemmoot, 
the anthnrs of the joint report snegestod 
tho covering of that deficit by a sy'iem of 
contributions by provinces from their newly 
acquired sources ot revenue It was c'lti* 
mated that the difieit of tlie Government of 
India would be about Rs 14 crores and 
it was reconiinended tnat the amount should 
be distributed o\er the diCr«rent provinces 
who fchi uld pay to the tune of not more than 
87 per cent of their increjsod revenues in 
order to make good that expected deficit 
At the same time, it was uUo proposed to 
give to the provtoees the powers of in* 
dependent taxatiou and of borrowing mooey 
on the strengih of their own resomccs 

Intense discontent prevailed m the 
provinces against the arrangement prescribed 
in the Muutagu Chelmsford report , and the 
Secretary o! State for India appointed, on 
the advice of the J lut Select Committee of 
Pjiliament, i C mmittee under the Chairman- 
ship of Lird Me'ton to investigate into tho 
wb le questnn o! Provincial LoDtribuhons 
and other allied questions and to ninko 
BuWaV'e.itoc'xaraenAaXitns Tlunne Vb© Xiroe 
the C mniitlee was conducting its iDveali- 
gauons tho Oovernnentof India 8 defioit 
was lound to have gone down to Ks 6 emres 
owing to certain redaclinns lo expenditaie 
and other economics , bot the Jlevton C m- 
mittee ttansterred the receipts fn m General 
Stamps to the Puvinces and thus rbowed 
the Imperial deficit to amount to Rs 10 
crores, which they sought to distribute over 
the pioviices Ihe Ci mmittee wasted to 
remaik that the question of adjusting the 
provincul. Cl ntiibuiioiis IS a very difficult 
one and that the policy of the Giveroment 
of India should be so diiecied as to enable 
them Id leduca as early as possible aod to 
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abolish nltogellior in tho near fiituro tho 
system of tho Vronncml Govcromonls 
Contributinn to tho Cccvtrtil revenues Tho 
probloin of mnling good tho dificit m tb® 
nstenues of tho Governmciil of India was so 
imperfltiro and tirgont tint tho CimmiUeo 
could not bring themselves to consider the 
gripranccs put forward bv tho difi rent 
provinces and finally ad’pted tho pnnciplo 
that tho coiitrilmhnns should bo paid from 
Iho additnnal ppending power acquired by 
tho prwmces after tho recent financial ro- 
fld|Qctm(ot between thtm«flrcs and tho 
ContrsI Oivcrnmont Iho Committio fixed 
tho initial ijnntnbntions which in seven 
yeirs time should becomo ‘standard’ contri- 
butions 

Tho mam featare^ of tho Meston Setflo- 
ment are first that ngncaltural provinces 
Ilk© Madras, tho Punjab and IJ P, which 
aro Rupoosed to tcceue much adrantsce 
owing to tho provjnoulisslmn of Ennd 
Rovoone, aro mado to pay tho biggest contri- 
bution Madras paring Its. SIS Ijilhs. tho 
Pnnjab Rs 175 Lakhs and thy United 
provinces Rs. 2t0 Likhs oat of an ostimited 
additional spending p.wer of Rs 576 Lilhs, 
Rs *'*'9 Lskhs and Us 397 Lskhs lespeciively 
Secondly tho additional spending piwer was 
estimated too libirally and in reility it 
never came at all almost all the prnrinces 
having to rnn their administrution on tno 
basis of deficit budgets during the fir^t few 
years of the settlement Thirdly, Bombay, 
a largely indnstrial province had to forego 
its receipts from income tar an admittedly 
primary snnree of income for that prorincG 
and found it elf in n very bad fiuancial 
position The result of tho settlement was, 
of course increased discontent and dissatis- 
faction among the provinces and complaiots 
poured forth to the OiyernmeDk of India 
urging a revision of the Meston award and 
demanding a more eqnitahle dit-tnbutiun of 
burdens Inter provincial jealousies sprang 
up each province urging its owe claims for 
exemption from payment of the contributiOD 
SIadTa« for iDstance, saying that with a 
revonne and expenditure equal to that of 
any other province it not rayve, she was 
made to pay Iho largest contribution and 
Bombay demanding the provmc alisation of 
Inconje-Tsx a central head of revenue if 
it wa« to balance its budgets ’ 

Tlie Fitisncial Relations Committee which 
went into the whole question again at the 
time of the consideration of the Government 
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of India Act, reporfod that it ranstbe a 
definite principle that no prctinco shonW 
start on its career of financial indepcndenco 
with a deficit budget Itiiely to necessitate 
the imposition of additional taxation and 
that accordint; to that principle those 

provinces #vhich have most largely 
by the readjnstment liVe Madras. Ehoald be 
made to pay the biggest qnotas Irie 
provincial contributions thus hecatne an 
iirerocable first charge on provincial tevcMes 
which they had to pay irrespective of their 
financial position, which, as said above, was 
not altogether favonrahle Ever since the 
contributions were decided upon, there was 
the annnal protest by the Provinces againv-t 
the impost, which has been characterized 
as ‘iniqnitons’ but every year for the tirst 
four years the Government of Indias bndge 
werfc deficit bndgets and it conld not see 
its wav to concede even an iota ol the 
demands made for remisvion of contnbotions 
by provinces The Legislative , Assembly 
was the place where ancoal battles e e 
fought over thb question between 
representatives and the 
the Government of India At Ust in • 

Sir Basil Blacfeett. the Finance Member. 
Was able to organise the central finances on a 
strong fooling and to present a bodget "hmh 
showed a surplus of Ks 356 lakhs. Tbissnrplu 
Was sought to be devoted to a remission 
in part of the provincial governroeots 
cnntnbntions, while from the popolar aide 
came the demand that it should bo used for 
the pnrposes of redocing the Sf't-tax to 
Re 1-4 0 Sir Basil Blackett placed the 
Legislature on the horns ^ ^^dilemma by 
declaring that tho surplus could be used for 
only one of the two things-redu.Uon of 
salt-tax or reduction of Provincial Contri- 
hntioDS and asking the popular ropresentativra 
to choose between them. It was defioi ely 
asserted that the amount remitted by wo 
Central Government b the Provinces eboold 
bo utilised mainly, if uot aolely, for the 
purpose of the Transferred departroont to 
be expended by them on nation-boilding 
acliviiies. and on this condition the legislature 
assented to the latter of the two alternatives 
stated above. „ » 

Since that year, the Central Goveroment 
basbeen having surplus budgets and_ every 
year a part of provincial contribotiOTS is 
being remitted till at last this year a9^--»» 
owing to the fixation of the rupee at Is M 
exchange and to an unusually favouraoic 
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monsoon, the Onvemraent of India could 
realiso a substantial surplns wnich enabled 
it to follow np its declared-, .policy and 
remit completely the contnhuti.ms of all 
pnivinces This action on the part ot the 
Central Government was hailed with accla- 
mation by all the provinces and the hope 
was expressed that it might prove a prelude 
to the permanent abandonment of Ptovincial 
ContribQtioos in future. Whatever the chances 
of the realisation if that hope may be. It 
must bo stated. tb.st for the present, the 
Provinces are put lu possession of ad-quate 
lund-i to enable the ministers to carry oat 
schemes of National development, which 
may have been incapable of execution bpiore 
or otherwise The Provincial Contributions 
have always been felt as milestones 
round the necks of provinces and 
an locorrifible dead-weighf rendering them 
wholly nnable to taka the initiative m pnsh- 
log f'irward any beneficial and useful schemes 
10 departmeots lit© sanitation, public health 
and education. Their remission or removal 
will be a great boon to the people and to 
the Pfoviocial Governments and it is to be 
the doty of the Provincial legislatures and 
the MioiHters to see that the accrued amounts 
are spent f-ir purposes for which they are 
legitimately intended. _ , . , 

What of the future of the Prov noial 
contributions? They have been completely 
remitted this year but their statutory basis 
has not been shaken and they may he revived 
if by chance, tho Government of India finds 
the necessity for reimposing them next year. 
So the danger is there still, and with it are 
the grievances too of provinces like Bombay 
and Bengal, the first harping on the necessity 
of provincialising the income-tax anil the 
second pleading for a part remission of the 
Jute-lax. Tho question of reconsideration 
of the whole problem most probably, as has 
been made out by the Government of India 
in the Council gf State recently, wait till 
the forthcoraiog visit of the Koyal Statutory 
Commission ; and though, jas -has been stated 
by Government in 'the same place, tho Pro- 
TiQciai Governments have been addressed by 
the Government of India on the subject 
with a view to finding out their views, 
Dothiag can be expected to come ont of it. 
But it has to be pointed ont that now that 
the Government ol India has como to stand 
on its own legs, it will be in the fitness of 
things if the method of provincial contri- 
butions is entirely given up. Also, the 
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provinces fhonld bo allowed full financal 
indcptndenco tnd Intitudo lo spend thiir 
fund' as they liVe and a** events are driftinc 
towards the idtal of rruunrtal autonomy, jt 
will bo very awkward if Prorincta hav© to 
po on deplctinp ttur risoiirc««. irqutrtd for 
carryinp out sevcial impoitant silumps, lo 
fill up tlo escioquer of tho Cmlrnl Oovern- 
menL Ttic btaiulury C< mrr.ission which is 
expfclidlo leeinineiid the inlrr duction of 
politiral aid admini'-lrative autonomy in the 
Prcivincis shnild inevuably bo and as a 
rect'«aiy cotollaty to tlut rec< mm* ndation, 
go in al'o Ur financial aiilonomy to 


Iho provinces «nd tho abolition of 
the aystim of provincial ciotributions 
The Cwvernment of India should bo made 
to depend upon its incria<cd receipts from 
income tat and cii-«t)in8 duties ti maVo pi^id 
any po^sibfo dtbc-its In its tevenuts and 
leavii the provincts to tliem'tlvi s ; the rooro 
lo huau^o the Iwii rcnttnl litnds of revtnuo 
noted aboic are enpatdo tf ttpnn'ion and 
inriinsid yitid while Ijind RevLiuie. Ks'isy 
and Manipf which arc provincial sources 
aro compaiatiuty inexpsnstvo heads of 
icvenne Ihis way lies the progress and 
prospciity of the country 
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Kodat for Good Teeth 
Tho Indian Dental Hciicw, and eteellent 
monthly ] nnial devoted entirely to b'pics 
of dental lupune and dentistrv. tolls us 
Oeorpe Eiv'msn o! the Eistman Kodak 
Company, P K.he.tep N Y U S Amcncs hss 
donated a haod-ome amount ct about foityfivc 
iscfl rupees lor cstabliahiug a donut clinic in 
London Ti ere i« also to e found the 
Ea tmvn D iitil Ctmic at Ro h«ter U S 
Aroencfi which is also ihe product o( MrE»stm.»n’e 
cenerosuy The establistiiiient of euch a Uioic 
will mstpnally aid to render adeonate treatment 
to the ’honsaida of children work og menaod 
women and the poor who thnnish insufficient 
care of their teeth aro the victinia of those almenie 
which hovel teeth buch class of icople will 
be beni-fiied from the point of health which will 
reset in greater economic efficiency for the 
coiiDirv It IS believed ihat the resosrehos and 
iDvesiigaii ns made at the Gltnic will greatly aid 
the faoilitation of popular preventive dentistry and 
the standardization of treatment of dental disesvps 
We have nothing but words of praise and admim* 
tion for tho broad minJedoess of Mr Baslman, 
and above all lor his love of sutTenng humanity 
that he wishes to serve through the tnedinm of 
dental clinics We want here in India a pbllantbro* 
pist of the vision of Mr Eastman 


Mexico takes Care of Baby’s Month 
It appears that Mexico is wide awako 
to the nTgent need of enlielitening people 
about oral hvgipre In India this like 
many other important mattcis, is sadly 


oeclectcd We shnnld leam from Jfaxien, 
nhrrn 1,0 oro told by Iho Initial! Dtnial 
un tftc 

Meiican Fodephl DTirtmeat 
of I nWic ueil'h Mnxifvi probilitsihe imporiation 
?k . ,1***"”^'* baby prciflers on the pmnnd 

Tki 1 to tho health nf the Iwby. 

'''PP'f‘3 »s«t by nrtiftcivUv 
tiS Mr J' r 'hat the care of 
1. 5«r !S"«oefc ItoA"”'’ 


Dentistry in Japan 


In tho samo journal we also find the 
following 

to know the pregTOS« dentisfry 
^ t’' period id Japan Tlio 

are pmcu«ing almost 
everywhere throughout the conntry There are 

Prof Sarkar on Indianisation of 
the Intellect 

^opms 0 /- CtuhsaUon Bombay has 
>010 good things to say about tho Dnmrsity 
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d! Calcntta and its iotellecfcal preminenM 
amonj: Indian UniT^rs-ltes in connpctioo «itn 
Prof Jadnnath Sarkar’s coBsocntion address 
at B mbay in the course of which he shi«i. 

The inte'lectnal. TPsniwtion of ^ 

said iho ►UDiVToe ident of the fouMQ ration * 
“d ,1, r,.l ide.l ””'™''d!,'rv“;S 
ptar the Irndme t^rt. Tnat (.iiitcio 

LrcoaM D 0 . 1 o.j;-r ^ 

josiify their exKien^-e lo ih« fh«i.ed y 

Uld no Inreer Blonfied •pi. 

polnical atror/y po«ihle, he a-k^d. .«»l-t J 

M'-i. '& ,lwH ' 

s -j?, issrs .St h"Ss^ »»d”,J 

accsi of tntb ? 

Htnda-lirttalim Biota 


tcnsiTcly from texts and tvinds op his 

areument as f.dlo.vs : 

Dor cniJe them m *hf \i,cet. 8pit.il 

,he hey hurme t. 

r..oi'h.uenr. how wnld thw^'^'^^ ^ro 

K"r»err”Vtfm^l")y reUt.nB to 

me ouiy rer ,, „,|i ►ceu that m nuuo ot 
K hV l“?u.lUSl presc..tK.d for the up.iK.ate 
Mi-ept »he sunerini: whnh they nmst “ 

ihe uett life for dyiug m u“’"- ^ "no 

mat wo may do riBhteuus dewit .Vadow of 

hli b~n i>!ii)e by some '' '‘''.S; 


The Vedic ilngaxine writes- 

After nerelJly. Cawopore »r,'| ^“‘’'’The’^nllJKi.'J 
the-r tnll m coramnaal ?. ^^"2»l'ies 

el wooQded ha« gone up tn hnodt-MS u 
as well as deaths the ©f 

ES IS-'!-; 

the defeat of the "tioje ronottr- gcu'flcs 

wmueh“iJ^aUh waMrf outoM^ 

mother country, could have put to be 

Panishmcat for Apostacy in Islam 

The present craze S”t 

madans for the assassmation of A y gj 

missionaries who probably P., . „.j,og 
Islam and reconvert Indian ^ . tK,t. it 

to Hindnism has Jed many to think that it 
is probably through being ^„iowl 

teachings of Islam that of ih© 

about with hidden daggers in uo..tjj. 

Atya Samajist missionaries. 31. ,. 

Din and B.itt proves the co° ” ^ ‘“J 

hlamic World. Wo are told hat 
against non-believeis is ^--leg ©t- 

in the Islamic scriptmes. He Q 


>nimi.,cv arc either oeiineraieiy uJieie|irc»rui.i-». 
?hTSr f” interealed rnot.ves or u is due to 
jCtoOiaoeo on their P.»ii- ,'he latter laae in y 

world ^ 

Mr Gandhi and "Mother India" 

Current Thought pnblisheR the f«l' 

©f 3lr. (landhi's crilipi'm of Mother India. 
Mr Oandhi denies having said the things 
put into bis mouth by Mi-s M*!" 
he was operated upon by Col. iladdock He 
then says : 

The l«olt is bniafnl of descnplmna of incidents 
of which an averagn IndMn at any rate has no 
Iraiwl^ce. Thus she d^cnbea an eaid 

in have been given to the Piince of Wales, 
which^iodian India has no . knowledge, but which 
cOTid not po'sihly cBMpi it if had happened. 
A crowd is reported to have fon^t lU wav to 
•ha Prince’a rvr Bomewhere In Bombay. The 
Polico” ilifs 3layo says, .“tried vainly to form a 
hedge round the oar moving at a crawl unprotected 
through a aolid mass of BhoutiDg humanity 
whtdi won thtongh to the railway station at Ust. 
Then at the railway station while there were thrM 
minute* Inr ihe tram to steamout, the Innce is 
reported by Miss Mavoto have ordeted the.tarriers 
to be dropped and the mobs to be let lo. The 
anthotesa then proceeds, like the sweep of a river 
in flood*, the icierminibb muliiiude rolled la, and 
shouted ai'd liughfd and wept, and when the 
train •tarted ran along side rf ihe Hojal carnage 
till they lould luo no more.” All this is supposed 
tn haVv happened in lOil on the evening, of 
November 22, whilst the dying embers of the riots 
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®U‘ff >'* ramantic cLpTer^Vhi ifia* n in dinenr of beinir oTCr-doaf 


•■* *n uine^r ot oeins orer-coip 
<»ja»iin -- 0 firluri I would ilose this 

Ihe nineteenth chapter is a collection of aniho. "»th tbe jrreite't 

nl’^f praise of the achievements of the British a «Dil ui rler irr* it j ivssurt of woik *iiii 

oncolTvhiih hasKn ^ ‘'i *1111 «jiiplet from Tu siitJ 

repeatedly cballerged both by Fnchsh traitti (r oU animate or m 

Bevemeenih'^^K unimpeathible intejniy The ffie fhe f n The wtoe m’lL 

are a '® vintiea to show ihit \c| mill "**’ ® IwratinR thC cream ct 

llay s ^or? Jh^r® w-snltof Miss IcJvint! iL water helps hiniseJf to liio cream 

Sre r?,i,a Nations is moved to e«rwb.„"'? '‘^one will take tho Rood from 

I 'rr ' ‘Vr «“'• ' "" " 

«s„3 

np as she threatens by the hordes 
Northwest and Cenlnil Asi» That to, e 1™,, 5“ 

Jfviwt 


S’,, 


Agncnlture and Industry 
Go Hand in Hand 
rf’l Binc3„ar Das H S Ch E (III D 


caUliOT Even as etet?otnmn ™''“hn,t“‘“' S All Das H S Ch E (III D 

me hnd of loll, no ,i,„ » humaner ? J ' “'“''hutes a v.ln.hlo nrticla on The 

!>■"• i" "ould a sndden o™ to °', Dhenitoal Techno] igy in India 

Bital Asia, noon ,h^ “ thn Be,,,,; Tcclin,r„l ir™„n. 


& K.rarA{“““”“-” to"CE°', “7'«' Te='’"'’'’<iy 1”^'* 

Sdd'S“a„'s"“”‘'ttL'"ff'™?» and “Sal, t' "n sh„„, dLJv ™ 


a»n's"*s‘Ts.'"i5iH“eit*Fr'| 

at the present moment to«nc uirou^h 

lrT.'nlrSLJS\"Mr-, 

loT He sU°"'^ 


Ho fthncD« ■'t Jn^tilulc ilnffanne 

CQltn™?r« that Industry and a.^n 

oPDosed na ® related and not mntually 

quotation from* °} industry A single 

’■ew point Ho Intes" ® ® 
the ^0 

hreiiiff with the Bhonidboifl 

Jh«’ aunculiuial prodm'lJ®"^Ti'’*to ®(. Asnuiltore aod 
rnade iq (he "I'h the jmprovemenw 


BOt^ rameinU? I do oi 

“ho m'eibJiS^IhrdemnTffi 

-se ae Do no. bsl,s/e n^SreVaS iSrSeh'l "'tV ?' 

yoo ^aot thd."^’“l«P8iii3p niari^® f‘l 'ndostrv holdi a peca 


Itlirduro^Vn \rArr.f«‘'Xr“?f ‘5® ToXn^fioa^ers 

to knowanithT^ atou? lidia co to^t“ri 

stndeots Study frdfa tor yourself ^ ^ of iffi The oil ^eetii are 

' ’■"'•ssss-fS sf ^ sk’sEsS?:!? 


in L'‘e e“oV%h?" S“'”an'd" Ir7,vj”1.“ ® iS 

c,^^sSs:„V"te%,'e”s‘”'' 

,, ,^fhtlst we may be thantfnl for o-anythmir cood ®*’*,*‘^ wlTirh® 0* o'*® 

that fore KQ visitors may be able honestlv #n lodia ^re veAr n®® .Most primitive 

ofm ifwe corbour anler-WeSlraii^ ®'l3 fma jaelhodT 
have certainly learnt, more from onrcntira thJ and mrSlL''®'? low yield of 

from our patrons Our mdigiation which we ^’'f©-feed an^t*“®he them®®®® cakes rich m oil 
bound t(i expiess ajrainst the slanders ?"^.®he has^»A’'^‘hser “ ^ “n^Uitable for use as 

most not blind ms to onr rbvions imperfectirmo !® the fow^nJ® he centent ^ loofs bo h wavs 
andonr creat limitations Our anger wM^ au'??«iintn“8^V°?'y by seJliDg seeds 

lli«s iI»TO absolutely irnhurt and^it will onlv ’®.*‘’dred thi^® ® Piesenf™ they rgeo.gp pya^ 
reroil upon ourselves We Too have onr doe sS™ ®'toation prL of '“^the seeds. loda 
of lho«i.htless readers as the West hue All ts her f°''®ced8 but ihn Above 

seeling to disprove ev^^ hfre Kiss MavS** 1.2 2* tea ^he ng the aueen 0^ 

TO„ton sve .h.ll n„k. Ihj toodmn pnuSX, ^ ^ ton S ton s«55a“’,'’o“ <h“5 »?inc™ 

on. TO.U The .„„..„n ,h.. h. tonn .7,‘S 
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all of ^^h'ch 

ai'rf''nWA tiadcr Ind ao conditions 
EodiScatioQS. 


are qrjife 
vith sUeht 


The Next War 

DhancApM ^InVerjAa di«on<;«A? fhe n**xl 
world War in »hn Ffincfird annivemry 
nnml’»r 'Mr Mnkorjoa 
Tho pfMPnt K'lmtwin eoTA-Timon** are 
ihf^r rAaivv'ti-r« IV’-'O''* inrnn «orld « 

rnrolr a, ft W-«h»r (Wa Ih* •Wn ™ 

ahnff^tPr. nnW« Iho oommon hnman.tv of 

n lions ftsepris ll^Ptl •tn'nst th» mMtorvP 
of Ihpxr polilipAn* thorp is not ft thme on »ioi a 
psrfh ihal 'Cin jirprpnt the »in'«t«T oafft«*rnf>h 
Ono d.xps not hftro In Qnoto to 

TsIidiiT of tho ahnvp sl**P'n“nt , MpfanhonoftliT 
sppftVin? thP nowPrs of th^ WP«t bvn ppa-^ and 
arp worfeintf for po’.'-o w'<h as much custo as a 
ticer toils for Tffretananism. 


Prohlem of the Indlio States 

Lord Heston’s pe*iow of Hr. K H. 
Panikkar’s book "T- d‘*n SU»os and the 
Qomrnmpnt of Tndift" which ann^red 
OTiBinally fn thn sJnndsy tinips has been 

renrnrlnp»(] In thft Tfwinlory (in/l Zontnchry 
India, Roffardine the lii«torr ond character 
of thft Indian «tatea we are told . 

“TheRfstoft" Mr. ppoiVVftr writes ’‘a’jd Jhe^ 
TPUt on wiihth* Rriihh O^TPmmpQla sfToM no 
P’rsitpl nr anal-w to ao 7 insUtntmn known to 
hi'tnry Th" poluiral svstem ‘her 
n-iihPr fpndfti nor (■‘doral. thoneh In rome 
r*P®cfa It «howft *ioiiUriti<*» to hofh It w an 
international sTstPra- nor wonM it bo eorre^V® 
consulPf it a p 'Iitiool confeilrrjov. tx^anso tno 
onnsfiio»D' StfttPft hare no nehis of so cer«ioo 
Jlr.'ftv of fiinhPr cnmnliniion is the "I 

their tvoM At one end of the fo* 1 » stand foil 

porpred snrprrien Slates li^he a «n<! 

Gwalior, the Utter nearly as h;g as.Sxiotjto o an d 
the (firmer mgro than twice ih" »im ot Ure^. 
heir mlers. to (jn te Mr. Panikkar se^tn. enw 
ItBally nnrpstrained powers of hU and d<nlh ove 
thi'tr gntjoots, and make promnlcito. and enfort^ 
Ihpir own laws and msinfam tti^»ir own arnux-o. 

At the other Pxtr.>mo are petty chieftains. Ionia ol 

a few thousand aores. with ahoiit the some pwein 
w a country luxliee. And between, them iwat and 
they oixupy ODO-thitd of ibe whole jDflian 
P-TlIBSUla. 

Towards Ihe beginning of British inle 
Jn India, the East India Company »bsoibed 
such Mates as were weak, wheneier it conio 
do so without ranch risk. But : 

_,Tho Matioy of 1657 showed the dangora of a 
ot abvoTpiun. such as th- 
wsihomie h»d Uvoured : and queen V ictwia caw 
* Sulenjo proiniM to mdiataiu ail treaftes ana 
*nea«eiDcnt 3 into which John " 


Coinpiuiy had 


entered with the States. This promise, ecrupnloasly 
ofsetwed in the Utter, has not always been 
teatwcied in the spirit. 

There was a period tn wbHi the cult of 
efDcieney and nniform'ty wa.s vigorously pressed, 
The oldpr-Ushioned rulers raurrnureil ; but I/jrd 
Corzon was firm. He told them, thst they were 
vaasei chiefs, and that the British Crown wits 
thetr Undal suzerain Wiser coiiO'Cl snbspfiuitly 
prevailed: and when it fell to Lonl l{^sdtii.r to 
revi his recent leetiirc to the Nizsm of Hyderabad, 
he took as his text the responsibility tint rests on 
the Bntish florernment, for prc>erving p.>.ice good 
order, and decoot ad ntmstrati in ttiroughout the 
country as a whole- After rainy vanllitions of 
poliey. ift'erfewnco in the donestie affsirs of the 
States has now been confined to strict necess’ty. 

This does not mean lihert}' for the 
Indian princes. For, we are told : 

At the same time there are very defiaifo limits 
to iho independenco of the Princes. Th“ British 
Govemuient in India runs its own railways and 
te’eeranhs throuirh fh>’ir States . it do»s □ it as a 
rale let them mint their own coins : it gives them 
no voice to the tariff of the country and no bharo 
in It proocwls , it refuses to let them combine or 
quarrel among themselves, and it allows them no 
•utus m foreign pilicv. To some extent these 
restW' tioQS are en'‘mschments on the old tre tries 
of equality and aliianoe. But the Princes have 
reserved ample cnmocnsaiion in being sheltered 
from external aggression and internal renrolation. 

They evidently are not contented with 
their lot, as we c-io see from the foilowlog 
words of Lord Heston 

The Prtnoes. or some of them *ook the annsoal 
step of fooding a mission to London this vear in 
coooeciion with their complaints of dunioished 
nnvereignty. Bit they do not all forgnt how they 
and Ihcir forefathers have been protect^ by the 
po«er of Edcliml from the manifold nsks that 
beset smill and weak tiutes alt the world over. 

At the present moment one of the major 
preAcenpations of the princes is their future 
rolfttion with a self-governing {?) Indio. Lord 
Jleston fells ns : • 

■What di'tnrbs them' moro thah any encroach- 
mrat on their rights is the future of tho 
Nationalist movement m British Indii. As 
pitnoiro Inditos themselves, they cannot wholly 
atiod on of it. and they certainly cannot condemn 
It. a few of them havo paid it the compliment of 
cniahlwhing dim. colourless copies of a lecislaiiva 
assAmWv in .their own territories But the 
pro»i>ect of a demand for Ibo real thing among 
th«ur people is by no means to their bi-te Still 
less do they relirii the possibility of India as a 
self-governiDg Daminion, from whiih British 
control has bom entirely withdrawn They have 
neither the miHimery nor the expcrieDoo for 
international relations with democrat! 3 neighbours, 
and Fympjthy with Nationalism in the atmtract is 
'a different proposuipu from daily co-operation of 
equal terras with Nationalist leaders Thus it is 
with the keenest vigihnce that tho Princes are 
watchiDg the- development of tho new coastitutlon 
in Jndu, and seeking for safeguards. 
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Histrionic art in Gcnainy 

Bernard HMd writes on The Modern 
Theatre and Hi'^fnonic.Art in Germany in 
Shama'a H« says 

German hi^trsonic art is ronne: It is Rcarcely 
200 veara oM It hw no eneh Creat tradilmns as 
the TEngli-h theatre has inherited fm-n Ehziheihan 
times or tho Freneh theatre fmn the 
M ili-re . but it has wuh enerin shaVen o!T the 
shackles of ftre'Sn influ nee and developed a 
viffomus line of tie own ft baa traversed some 
lore Stases m its loiirnev fir®t, from the days 
of Caroline Neuher to Goethe’s theatre in 'Re'mar, 
thence to Lauhe’s Bore Theatre and the Coiirtl 
Tneatrical Company of Meimneen which cave 
birth to stose management afterwards came iho 
liberation from the rrannensms of th« 19’h century 
■wh'ch had to make way for freedom of prestnro 
and of speech The cloee of the l.iRt reniiirv saw 
a fre‘h development under Brihms which paved 
the war fo" Max Reinhardt who >n the opening 
yea’S of the pre-ent contnry consohdatM the 
preceding styles Reinhardt combined delight lo 
colour and sound and the love of truth to nature 
so characteristic of the Meininsier achool with 
Brahm’s veneration for the text of the poet and 
his severe naturil ness L'KeBfthms he tolerated 
no false artifi lality of tone or gesture hut fie 
also binned fiUe sesnerv and made it harmonize 
with the human elenents of the stage 

However there is bo !a k of creative mtods 
in the German theatrical woild at the present 
tune A.mong the managera who have lospired 
the BtBge with pew life the most prorpinept w 
Herr Leopold Jessner of the Berlin Sra»e Theatre 
Tnough hetiefiimg to the fall by Reigrthardt’s 
pioneer wnik he nevercrielesa goes hts o«o mad 
whereas K-iohardc, sstth his ineshanstible and 
untamable fan y ignores all bonnds Jessoer. 
urged by a de ire to reduce everything to the 
fiirnplcec formula »eet;a to set limits and to 
condense stage ideas both in scenio effect and lu 
linguNtic cxorcssion Continuing ihe decanomzi' 
ti>D of poets hi'gnn by Qeriart Haup'minn m his 
production of Wilbeltn Tell ti-* cUims. for the 
stage manager the most unfettered libertv to 
adapt the poet’s «otk to the idea-i of the living 
geoerition In contiadNiinctiin to Reinbaolt for 
whom an is its owo end and aim Je-ciper regards 
the stage as the arena of philosophy— as the 
politna) instrument of he Siate and of its constitn. 
tion Id doms so. he esa cite as a prototype the 
theatre of Shakespeare’s turn, whfW ebige 
reflected the pjliti al life of the R izihethao pen >d 
In this mailer indeed Je-sner is oiiNinpp^ hy 
Erwiu Pi'Ci'or an except! inally capable liistnonic 
aitiAt whcj goes so tar as lo tiiru the stage mu* a 
trihunal and enlist it in the service of a polithal 
doclnne 

In order to promote histrionic resrar h and the 
study of the theory of dramatic art, ihairx have 
Iv-en esta'li-hrd at Reveral Universuie ,eg Beilm, 
Kiel Cologne Muniih and Fracklon ■ ihey serve 
to produ e thuroigh’y trained eiperts. Thus 
everj B here life and developitieDf are vi ible The 
projected Hisinouic Exi.ibition at Maglt^ig is 
intended to provide an epitome ot ev«ry puase 
f theatiical life at the present-day 


The consolidaticn of economic conditions, npon 
which fhe theatre depends, wjl! lead to a 
consolidation ol the theatre itaelf The futUTe 
belongs not to any merely liberated ecstatic or 
conMmctive theatre, but to the tbeatie which ^ 
mo^t deeply human It is this Imng human 
element which like a magnet, has ever attnoted 
humanity to the theatre, and it is this direct 
human mignetism, this irrep’ac-ahla som-ihmg 
which makes the theatre imwri<hahle . atid just 
for this rcosoQ, broadcasting nod filming wonderful 
nod indeterminahle as their possibiliti-'s uonuostion- 
aWy are can never scnously jeopardize tne stage 
and Its hviDg cast 


A Buddhist Vibara for Britain 
The following appears m the JLfafta- 
Dodht 

Negotiatioos are being earned on for the pnr- 
diase ola sniiable plot if land in London for the 
purpose of building the first Buddhist T-raple for 
the use of the Buddhuts of Europa Fur over a 
hundred years the different Christian missionary 
ancieties have been working in Ceylon to piopagate 
the religioa of Jesus among Sinhsleso Buddhists 
The reioli nf their labours has been IrmtfuL 
Children of Buddhist parents by the thousands 
have beeo hapnzrd and converted to the Galilean 
religion during the U't century The poor 
Buddhist pareots did not anticipate that their 
chillreo would be converted by *he missionaries 
when the? let their eoos attend the missionary 
erhoo's A hundred years ago there were a few 
thousand conyerts who accepted Chnstiinity for 
the sake of worldly gam The late Colonel lllcott 
atnvvd in Ceylon in 16S0 and accepted Buddhism* 
along with the Ute fiUdame Blavatsky. and the 
result of ni conversion was that he opened the 
eyes of me Buddhists and pointed out the danger 
of eendir g B iddhist children to missionary si hools 
Ti e Catholics have their sehools and the Baptists 
Wesletans Church Missionaiy Society Church of 
Eoglaod hive their den imioaiional schools which 
areatiendKl ly Baddhi>t youths Each mission 
tries to convert the Buddhist youths and the 
result is that thousands of them have i lined 
diilerent den iminations The Buddhist Biikkhns 
weretho tustiiduns of Biddhist yoflth lor JlTS 
years But in 1870 the Christian government 
began ^csblishing vemaca ar schools m different 
parts of the island to 1 oompelled Buddhist parents 
to send their children to them The Tenole 
schools lud to be ctoaed and the Buddhist voiiths 
w-sed ihen^efo. ward under Chrisiun mflueuii 
The mURionariea found the opportunity to sow 
the seed* ot thmr faith through schools and they 
gut pennisaioo to open tueir denommatinn^ 
s hools throughout the ishod from Uo“e?nment 
Bi diploinatiu nieans the lemple schools were 
closed and the Buddhist Blukkhu teauliers 

K bilr k m' \h" ir'^Tem^'le Thools^'^It 

1« th. Buj'J.S Srdren 

nSLmmes"’ ptoed ” taoW““u! “kmi'esl 
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K sRMg.- js? .rjl SnErpSiig",? =s 

fe-,.i?L= RmIdhT to the natives of and la cas« of infectious diseases Ukes preventive 

Qstod, a|d eDlSi. Ih™ abou! Badah..™, “Jf SSfft pate'S^'tolowS™ 

and expose the raissionai^r fraud. England 3. A staff of Disinfecting Inspectors disinfects 


preach the Dhamina to the Enslish people it is 
necessary .that Bnddhists should have a temple in 
some part of London for the present. Scieni* « 
in favour of the noblo Reheion of the Lora 


etc., are disinfected at the Steam Disinfecting 
Station. .. . , . , , 

4 Fifteen charitable dispensaries started by 


B.ddbTfo1.o?Bddd“sm™^^^^^ Wto IJI " 

fMpl. o! &.knd b»ted <0 IhP Do'WPP ^ "'k 'ThSp ». now spv«. maternity centres, 
linl Buddha they Tq^ok relicion 4 m Calcutta proper and 3 m the added areas. 

between the Aryan Doctnneond the Jewish reiieion ^here is a staff of 5 lady Health Visitors and 

^ t,,,.. . ri-, Tcev.,. VnrAa 22 midwiTCS. They attend to the poov people in 
„ There are Buddhists in China. Japan. Koi^ bustees free of charge. About 5.000 deliveries are 
Siam. Burma. Tibet, and Ceylon In all th^ rerf^^by S midwives. There are two 
countries there are thousands of iMKiommcs homes with 32 beds and more than 

preaching the Jewish religion to the an-swhisti^t- <3^3^ ate delivered annually in these homes. 

ed natiTea. Tlie time is now come for UoaMuis iiaternity and Child Welfare Work started by 

to establish a Badd^st Mission in London for ^ the Corporation about 15 years ago has proved a 
first time the 3^a Bodhi Soae.cy has establwhw bustee people and has 

a centre in London, and operations are goiD» on redneo the maternal and infantile 

To bnild "a" Buddhist Temple in a suit^le ‘"^c.^Xh'ere is a staff of 20 Sanitary Officers who 
quarter in London we have to piuc^e a vaomi attend to the nuisance, insanitary buddings, cattle- 
plot of land. The cost of land will come to about 

£7^ To put up the necessary buildings ^oth« ^ There is a staff of 10 Food Inspectors and 
£10,000 wonld have to* be spent We do dot this is totally inadeguate for Cientta. At present 
attempt to compote with the vanous tlins^ samples are collected annuaUy by the Food 

denominations m converting the emglisn ^pie inspectors of which about 16 per cent., are found 
to the ’Aryan religion. But we do wwt to Pfff^ adulterated. About 1.7u0 proseciyions ate 

the Doctrine of the Lord for being instituted in a year by the iood,_Inspectora 

•was au Asiatic, tho Apostles were all Asiatic ana m,(fE|anghter House Inspectors for selling aduJ- 
spcaking psychologically Christians nave an t^^^t^ and nnwholesome food. The scheme for 
Asiatic orientahoo , , . , .1... in,«, increasing the number of Food , Inspectors.’ 

• The British since the third decade of tnc iJ^ Analvsts for reoigamsahon of the Food Inspectors 
century lave come m contact with ouaam^. Eenartmeut and Laboratory is under the consi- 
It wiB an Englishman by the name of Ueorce j^jation of the Public Health Committee. ^ With an 
Tarnour who translated the Pali Mahavinsa inro increased number of Food Inspectors’ adulterahon 
F-oshsh. It was an Englishmau-Brain UwshtOT ^jibe effectually checked. 

Hodgson— v^ho presented the complete 5 Corporation Slaughter Houses, tho 

eollettion -of Buddhist scriptures to Jiuropeau Soperintendents are Veterinary Doctors and all 
hbraries. , „ .. -ii.n animals which are diseased are rejected and 

"The gift of the Dliamma excels im other gu^ diseas^ meat is destroyed, 
said the Lord Buddha. To preach the iraamm ^ pf 12 Ambulances is available by 

a Yihara Hall is a necessity, «e require tiu.vw mght to remove p.atients suffermg from 

to begin work. . ' u _iii infectious diseases or accident cases to Hospitals 

We iiope -Baddbists all ovffr^ the wotIOwU charge. A grant of about 2V3 llakhs is 

respond to this Tequfcst of tho British ^aaaboam annually to the different Hospitals by the 

‘Society. There are millions 01"™,.““*'®^^?; Corporauon. Recently a grant of Rs. 7.500 has 
Baddhbts v, ho would like to givothe siweme been given to the National Medical Institute for 
gift of the Dhamma to the people 6t Lnglantt opening a venereal disease ward. A long-felt want 

Sibta Danam Dhamma Danalh jinati. of (be city has been removed by the opening of 

’ a home for the incurable with 30 beds this month 

— in Manicktolla. 

The conservancy of the city is under the 
n TT.-uk ts Tjioted After Eogiaeering Department- Ronghty about 13 lakhs 

How Calcutta s Health is Loosea auei ‘ropees are spent annnaUy on the Health 
Tt, » 11 _• •/ *„ .„..r,i;o,t br Dr T N.* Itepartment. Includmg about 27 lakhs of rupees. 

The following facts supplied y p,ic„tta' vihich are spent annually on conservancy and 

Jiazumdar, the Health Officer to the \>aicnw drainage system— the total annual cost amounts to 
Corporation ate taken from Hie Calcutta 40 laths of rupees on "Health and Sanita- 

Mcdical Journal organ of the Calcutta tion of Calcutta” which is. about 17 per cent, of 
iledie.f n K ° the income of the Corporation. 
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Science of Motberbood m India 
lfa>i m India a jonrcal of anthropology 
publishes an account of popular beliefs in 
West Bengal regarding conditions znflQenctng 
the birtn and growth of beautiful children 
We quote portions from it 

Ladies beliere in prenatal influences in the 
making of the child The ladies do not prescribe 
heavy spicy and heating diets for a woman big 
with child Light and healthy foods are said to 
be good for the child m the womb Above all a 
mother s cheerful frame of mind conduces to the 
health of the child in the womb A pregnant 
woman iS required to take special care of her 
liealth from after the fifth month of nregnancy 
She should take moderate exercise every day 
otherwise the delivery will be painful and the 
child sickly and idle Ladies believe that if a 
woman occupies herself with reading good books 
\i'Ee tne ftamayana and “Cae hla’n^'nu'Kha a'i'ier Vne 
fifth month of pregnancv the child bom of her 
womb will keep an unsullied character throughout 
life The belief is fairly common that the mothers 
food and the mother a thoughts during pregnancv 
contnbute to the mal mg of the child both physi 
cally and mentally 

Regarding beautifying children that are 
born ugly we are told luany things Ooe is 
A snub nose is a very great disfigurement in 
this country Old matrons believe that this defect 
can be remedied if steps are taken immediately 
after birth and their belief stands to reason 
Stretch your legs straight and put the child on 
them lying on its back Apply mustard oil slowly 
on the nose and raise it up lightly so tliat the 
child may not feel tne pinch Th s process re- 
mated div alter day for a month cr so cores the 
defect Matronly ladies say that a snub nose is 
often the result of giving the baby suck in a tying 

B sture so that thu pressure of the mothers body 
U on the end of the baby s nose This is 
perhaps to some extent correct 


finds a simihnty between the Duce and 
Napoleon 

The mantle of Napoleon some people think lias 
fallen npon the shoulders of his Italian prototype 
Signor Braito Mussolini Indeed there is a remark 
ible resemblance between the two Both are 
Italiaoa by birth both have nsen from the ranks 
to the highest position in the spliere of their 
activities both have magnetic personalities and 
there is also a physical similanty between them 
They are men of superhuman energies whom the 
world cannot easily forget and history , bears tho 
impress of their names The career of Mussoloni 
reads like a romance The son of a village black 
smith and innkeeper he occupies to day the most 
responsible office under the Italian Government 
Workman Schoolmaster Journalist Socialist thinker 
Soldier and Scholar ha. is now one of the foremost 
statesmen in the west A life full of adventures, 
a life of ceaseless work dedicated to the service 
at bJA •aftth/ivlaad.^ a. Wa 'Ti’y/i'i baa 
Dumerons difficnlties and parsed through great 
danger® the Duce js the centre of all actmties of 
Italy and is a man at once loved and hated 

Mussolini IS autocratic 
He makes his own laws and dreams of a greater 
Italv such as Dante dreamed in the 13tb. oenturr 
in De Monarchia, The big tails and high sound 
101? promises of clever diplomats do not m the least 
delude biia IIii one ambition is to make Italy 
powerful in the political arena of Lurope and 
supreme on the Mediterranean Sea and his mind 
goes back to the golden ngo of the Impenal 
C-psars 

His sole political philosophy is as follows 

,1 Js “o willies lie said I lure only one 

message— Love j o ir land In the kee of the 
llu^ssolmi IS composed and self 
MntroUed My path lies throu«h the terrible he 


detractor of Mussolini the 


A good deal of science in found in tbo 
above as well as in the following 


Regarding 
author says 

oje as wen as ,n me tmiowmg cSSlto 

Elderly matrons fully believe in the efficacy of It patiiotisra be a vice then all natnota ankp 

to be condemned nnejuivocallv Tho Pa«,7,Vf 

rnteAfartlfeS ‘“'fipT ,S 

'■"Ms llaly m SI 

firm gi^p3 and is the ironmm nf *_ I 


sunshine on the health of the Iwbies They make 
It a poin‘ to expose them for sometime everydav 
to sunshine The lelief is quite in keeping with 
Iho modern theory about the healing etTect of the 
sun a rays 

Readers of Miss Mayos ‘Mother India 
will find something of interest in the above 
strictly anthropological findings They show 
that commonsense and (empirical) science 
grows in all soil® not on the American 
kind alone II will also show that illiterate 
people are often educated in fheir beliefs 
and condnet. 

Mussolini, the Iron Man 
Jayanla Kumar Das Gupta writes oJ* 
Mussolini in The Iiuhan Educator He 


tive mood sliould hot' be used " \\hv*^1.o”*u°^ 
and my father was the prompt reply ^ ^ 

Also 

utterance discussion and faction 5 ,of 

greatest fault m the ej es of^ 3 °“nno ^ 

Uicre 13 no cant or nonsense 
no., la. .ha. nnmh oPSS 
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and is (inlfe rrcrared, if rcccssary. to do so once 


In Fascism wefiod An undeclared adherence 
to political pragmatism and to nothing else. 

Althonch . they have not always so named if, 
and although only its nrotagonists attribute to the 
novement a profoand ncderljvaff idea, Fa'wsm 
bas come to mean to the ropolar imagination inst 
this applicalion of pragmatism to politics Mussolini 
attnlutes )i)s own intelJectual shaping to William 
Jamos, on equal terms with three trreat pragmatists 
in politics : Jlachiavelh, Niefszchc. and the syndi- 
ca’ist, Georges Sorel. 

This is nothing new or original . lor 
The practice of politics has never heon othT 
than pragmatic. A stand on principle ra.sv be 
the nobler gesture, may even he a necessary sop 
to man’s compeneatorr desire to idealize his 
pursuit of deeply rooted, instinctive interests Cat 
inhcnalism too often serves only as a cloak for 
imperative and unreasoned desire That, at least 
IS the .wa.r the matter looks to the political 
prasraatists of our own day 

Tho Nineteenth Century was prolific of 
ideas, ideas and all else that is mere smoke. 
®pt the real thing, achievement and the 
BiDiloff of ail fheoiT as means to the great 
end.^ What got the upper hand then were 
the docinnairc eiTorts of an idealism which 
attempted to put a curb on the play of 
interests”. Hence the reaction 


VoT populi bad spoken the Lord’s face was 
amed against "points" and such abstractions 
■tbe political prophets rTe.vched a new coswl— 
praffmstistn. the reasoned distrust of rationalized 
solutions. 

And : 


Tho very JIahomet of this worship is dfnssolmi. 
locolorical proCTaras and a superstitions reverence 
lor the formal democraev of the ballot box had 
i™ nis Italy to a state of anatchy spproxim.yipc 
itiat before which the medieval republics of the 
cities had bowed. 

A liftle knowledge of Ifalian aflairs is 
necessary to appreciate Fascism • 

After the war, an Italy badly dividrf sabotaged 
by Communism, grow sicker and sicker under 
noypjTwest by JjAcc*, govrnunenl hy uDreal 
coalitions, bv lop-rollicc and finally by ‘dienli- 
"Mi." It all amounted to no eovernment at alL 
ilaihiavclli’s Prinee wa-s not more needed, when 
Oe 'n rote, to raise Italy from her divided wcak- 
“fss than ua<i a dictator, now— one sttoag en’ 
ujgn to seize the leins of governmeDt power from 
me lax hands which refo'cd to tighten them on 
syndfcalistic violence. Under such conditions it 
wa^ natural that Fascism, symbol of united power 
ic a single hand, should gather strength until it 
swept the slate clean of timid pirliamenta^ 
^nations and inscnbcd in a bold hand tho single 
word force ' 

The demand of the present agois not 
theory but deed'. If one profess good things 


bat fail to achieve aay good, ho should bs 
put sccoud to one who professes nothing but 
does a lot of good. 

RarliamenHrj' goverDiEent— we hare the high 
anthonty of Lloyd George for it— means ‘‘govern- 
ment hv talk." But, as ev-Ambassador Child pat 
jt. ’ When s spirited people cannot stand it an.v 
longc", thej’ act. Talk and party conferences and 
Eo^'iat theoncs and sentimentality arc luxuries 
enjoyed bv these people who do not face luloter- 
abie sitaa'ions • "When a people fajo an intoler- 
able situation the real ravenous hunger js not for 
a program, but for a man ’’ Tins apology for 
Fasasm. broadcast through the columns of the 
Saturday Euniny Post, is accurate enough. Yet 
It IS perhaps worth nothing tliat it is only these 
peoples who insist on the luxury of party systems 
and the sentimentality of social theories who arrive 
tut rarely at ‘‘intolerable situations’’, on the other 
hand Datioos «’ho are forever rn search of the man, 
not the program, seem to find almost all situations 
cf|ually and chronically intolerable after a trial 
more or less brief 

As for piwraras. apparently Ambassador Child 
was sufficiently interested in the Meaning of 
to make some in^uines of mussolmi, even 


la: 


when the Black Sbirt was still a bravado cestnte. 
This IS his report of the interview : 

"Well.” I said, ‘‘what is the Fascisti program ’ 
It IS easier to snath tbe tiller than to steer tho 

l)04t - •” 

■ Pfograro ?” he said. “My program is work, 
disciplme, uoity ” He shot another look at luo and 
saw (hat I was doubtful about vague slogans. He 
said with treinenduous conviction, ‘‘Programs are 
endless It is the organization— it is the mes'- it is 
action, not talk— it is men 

There you are the program of tho politics of 
the period is-acfion— not talk, not theory. 


The '‘Conimon Front against Bolshevism’ 


When England broke off diplomatic rc- 
Jafions with Russia, it was bauled out by 
the Empire criers, the pres®, that this was 
the beginning of the end of Bolshevism Now 
would we see a general rising against 
Rns'ia among all capitalistic countries. But 
wbat happened acfnaily was comic to the 
extreme. Instead of copying Britain’s heroic 
gesture, other nations concentrated on 
Capturing the trade with Russia that was given 
ap by the former country. Tims, one reads 
io tbe Liiing Age. 


Standard Oil, an all-powerful American 
oorporation, has concluded a contract with the 
Soviet Commercial Agent to market Russia’s 
petroleum abroad.. Just cow that is the only 
commodity tho Soviet Government is able to export 
in large quacUties, and if she could bo prevenfed 
from EeiiiDg that elie would soon l^a bankrupt But 
the Ameticans have taken advantage of the 
elimination of their British competitors to strike a 
htigais with the Soviets. They rut up (he nionev • 
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assembly tactics that brolve the majonty for the 
Bill as a \shole If the British members of the 
Assembly had supported the Bill girls of 14 aroula 
not now be legally approved mothers Wevromcn 
definitely charge the British Government ■with 
delaying social reforms for which the people of 
the country are ripe 

Even despite macciincies I thongbt Miss Mayo 
was sincere till I read the chapter on the Pnnce 
and the Untouchables That showed her hand it 
proved to me that yellow joumali«m sentimental 
gullibility and a bias m favour of British dorm 
ration over ruled her vaunted open mmdedncss The 
latter half of the book I leaie more to politicians 
and economists to set right She deals with 
problems sentimentally and superficially which 
cannot be sej arated from philosophy religion and 
the great ethics of the right to self determination 
One feels that where she allows herself to show 
discontent with Bncain s rale it la only where she 
tl inks that America would manage India better ' 
This comes out especially in her review of edaca 
tlOD 

Miss Mayo uses the Sob Stuff to rouse 
a feelinf: of horror in the mind of her 
readers by describing animal sacrifice m the 
temple of Kali She uses this to prore the 
necessity of British rule in India. Svs 
Mrs Cousins 

She omits to toll lh%t while Bntain allows 
Hood sacrifices in Bnti«h India the Manarani 
Regent of Travancore an Indian Stale prohibited 


all animal sacrifices in her ^ate as her first 
^mmistrative act on becoming Regent 
Then we are told v 

She omits all good points m India s favour 
such as the fact that lunacy is fourteen, times less 
prewilent in India than in England that India s 
expenditure on dnnh is only a fraction proportion 
ately compared with the one million pounds spent 
daily m Great Britain on alcoholic drink 

Defects can be found in all nations, but 
that would not justify foreign rule any 
where 8ays Sirs Cousins 

On the same analogy America should goyern 
Japan because of Japans geisha system and more 
repellant sanitary system than even poor India s 
llollimd should govern America because of Amen 
cas political craft system and its record of being 
the most crime ridden country m the world and 
so on round the world and only then might people 
sleep easy in their beds secure from vorld 
menace’ Her argument has only to be stated thus 
to see how stupid it is but people are so credulous 
and so ignorant that they will believe she has 
drawn an accurate picture Those who are stimuia 
t^ by the strong feelings that the booh is raising 
to judge truly for themselves should read also 
T/ie II ef> p/ Indjan Lxfe by Sister Nivedita (Long 
roans Green London) India Bound or Fret by 
Mrs Besaot (Tb T House Madras) Radhakrisbna e> 
77 « Hmdxt I«jo of Lxfe and my Oivn The Aica 
lexxxng of Mian l^oxxxanhood { Qonesh A Lo 
Madras pnee Ks 2 ) 
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Mussolini Prophet of the Pragmatic Era 

Under thp abovo caption IV "i hlliot of 
the Harvard Umvers ty annly'cs the Political 
Philosophy of Fascism in the FoUftcat Sctoice 
f?ifor/trfy The article is of academic 
impoilanco and does not deal with popular 
likes and dislikes regarding fascist deeds 
V 0 are told 

loscism fs a repiiliation of tho old logical 
1 tiluanani'm of the Ijiali^h Radicals ol IfiJJ m 
faiour of tl p rider psycholcgical pragmatism of 
'laeb avclli Liborali'm says Mussolini in not 
the h'-t w ( rd ii dors not represent any fiosl and 
drcisvc formnU in the art cl covcaxJnrnt. lo this 
d " cult and drh-itc art which deals with the 
irosi rrfrarten ol ira rwl« not atalionary^ lul 
al’«ar^ in novin rnt since it deals wilh the living 
Be I rot with the dead in this art of rolitica there 
IS ro An to cl an unity of t me of place and of 
at CO 3Ifn Jarelmj toremrd more or le«s 
ff'tU.rVetv Inathri'and d ITctent wajs Iil«- 
n. tre ccctrlli lion theirellod of tleninc* 


tcenth century It cannot le said that Liberalism 
a method of eovcmniett good for the nmeteontii 
ccnUirv for a century that is to ny dominated 
b\ two I^sential phenomena like the duvclopnicnt 
of capitalism and the growth of nattonahtj should 
be ijece^n y good for tho twentieth century 
betrays characteristics dilfering 
TOnsiderallj from those of its predecessor iacts 
thM.^ oxienence is worth more than 

tbcorj lo-day the roost Btrikinc of riost war 
oxpcncnces H ose that arc takim. place Wforrour 
eyes aro marked ly tho, defeat of liberalism 
4 ® a and in Italj demonstrate tho 
jwsibility of governing allogolhcr outside the 
id^egyof hlKirulismanl m a manner ent.reU 
Communista and lisctsm 
nothing to do with 1 d*cralism nave 

Fascism Is pure utilitarianism \Vo read 
, . T o ^^arallcl I/'ninn ncrQoerae\ iq « 

.-...e or icr, 1^ ' 
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and is ciuitc prepared, if reccs'ary, fo do so once 
more,” 

In Fascism we And an undeclared adherence 
to political pragmatism and to nothing else. 

Althonsh . they have not always so named it. 
and althougli only its prota?onists attribute to the 
movement a profonnd underlying idea. Fascism 
has come to mean to the popular imagination just 
this appliealion of pragmatism to politics Jliissplmi 
attributes his own intellectual shaping to \\ illiam 
James, on equal terms with three great pragmatists 
in politics :llachiavelli, Nietszche. and tho «voai- 
calist, Georges Sorel. 

This is nothing new or original , for 
The practice of politics has never be<'n other 
than pragmatic. A stand on principle mav be 
the nobler gesture, may even be a necessary Mp 
to rasa’s corapCDsatory desire to idealize his 
pursuit of deeply rooted, instinctive interests But 
raticnalism too often serves only as a cloas lor 
imperative and unreasoned desire. That, at least 
18 the way the matter loots to tho political 
pragmatists of our own day. 

The Nineteenth Century was proliAc of 
ideas, ideas and all else that is mere smoke, 
sot the real thing, achievement and the 
linking of all theory os means to the great 
end. What got the upper hand then were 
the ''doctrinat>e efforts of an idealism which 
attempted to pat a curb on the play of 
ialerests”. Hence the reaction 

Via fopuli bad .spoken . the Lord’s face wm 
birned against ''points and such abstractiocs 
The political prophets rrftiched 
praffmatistn, tho reasoned, distrust of rationalizca 
solutions. 

And : 

The very llahomet of this worship is 
Ideological programs and a superstitions TOTerenw 
for the formal deraocniev of the ballot box liau 
led his Italy to a state of anarchy 
that before which the medieval republics or the 
cihes had bowed. 

A little knowledge of Italian affairs is 
necessary to appreciate Fascism 
. After the war, an Italy badly divided, sabola^ 
by Communism, grew sicker and sicker uu^ 
covernment by blocs, goverament by . "nrw 
coalitionc. by log-tollirg and finslly by 
"MI.” It all amounted to no goverBin^t at 
• Mathiavolli’s iVinee was not more needM. whra 
be V, rote, to raise Italy from her divided we^- 
noss. than was a dictator, now— one 
fugh to seize the reins of ROvemme^ power fitra 
the ax hands which refused to tighten thm on 
eyndfcalistic violence. Under such conditi ons i t 
Was natural that Fascism, symbol of united poww 
in a single band, should gather strength mtil 
swept the slate clean of timid rwlramratow 
equations and inscribed in a bold hand the single 
word Force ' 

. The demand of the present age i« not 
theory but deed^. If one profess good things 


bat fail to achieve nay good, ho should be 
put second to one who professes nothing but 
does a lot of good. 

Parliamentary government— we have the high 
authority of Lloyd George for it— means RO^em- 

ment bv talk.” But, as ex-Ambassador Child put 
It. “When a spirited people cannot stand it any 
longe-. they .act Talk and party conferences and 
social theories and sentimentality are lux^ies 
enjoyed bv these people who do not face inioier- 
able situanoas • -When a people fa,;e an tntoler- 
aUe situation the real ravenous hunger is not tor 
« program, but for a man. This apology tor 
Kasasm broadcast through the columns of the 
Saturday Eiemny Post, is accurate ?DOU?b*,, 
it IS perhaps worth nothing that it is only fh^® 
peoples who insist on the lurary of P^vty systems 
and the sentimentality of social theqnes who arrive 
but rarely at ' intolerable situations : on the other 
hand nations who arc forever in search of the man, 
not the program, seem to find almost all situations 
equally and chronically intolerable after a trial 

”''^As*for programs, apparently Ambassador, Child 
was sufficiently interested in the Meaning of 
FasCTsra to make some inquiries of mussolini. even 
when the Black Shirt was still a bravado gesture. 
This IS ins report of the interview • 

'•Well •’ I said, ' what is .the Fascisti program? 
It is easier to snath the filler than to etocr the 

'’'^Vrogram ?” he said, "ily program is -wort, 
discinhae. unity ’ Uo shot another look at mo and 
saw that I was doubtful about vague ilogana. He 
said with treinenduous conviction, 'Programs a^ 
endless. It is the organization— it is the men— it is 
action, not talk— it is men ' 

There you are the program of the politics of 
the period is -ocrion— not talk, not theory. 


The ’‘Gommon Front against Bolshevism" 
When England broke off diplomatic re- 
lations with Russia, it was bawled out by 
the Empire criers, the press, that this was 
tho beginning of the end of Bolshevism Now 
would wo see a general^ rising against 
Russia among all capitalistic countries. But 
what happened actually was comic to the 
extreme. Instcsid of copying Britain’s heroic 
gesture, other nations concentrated on 
capturing the tr.-ide with Russia that was given 
up by the _ former country. Thus, one reads 
in the Luting Age. 

Standard Oil. an all-powerful American 
corporation, lias . concluded a contract with the 
Soviet Commercial Agent to market Russia’s 
petrolCTin abroad.. Just now that is the only 
commodity the Soviet Government is able to export 
in bree^floantitiei.. and if she could be prevent^ 
selling that she would soon bank-^pt! bS 
the Ameiicans have taken advantaw 'il .u 

o! Ihej- Bnlish 

with the Soviets. They rut urTtba ° ^ 

theo.l.'Vhu,"'’s',^Sa"?f5,i 
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jcalons defender of pnvate property tlionsh it 
may le m ^lexico 3s liQj ing netrolenm in Russia 
from wells expropnited by the Soviets from the 
Royal Dotcli Companj 

Something cimilar has happened in case of Italy 
and Ru'sta Italy to be sore reeogniaed the 
Ro'cow Government some time ago but sineo 
then relations betiseen the two countnes have been 
anythin-’ lut cordial Only the other day for 
example Rome recognized Rnmania s title to 
Bes-^rabia whereupon the indignant Russians 
began to boycott Italian goods One would suppose 
moreover in view of the agreement upon Reneial 
policies which seems to exist between Italy and 
I ngland that Mn”olini would keep step with Sir 
Austen Chaml erlain in this matter But Italv 
must find markets for her prodnets and 
manufactures she wants more temtorv and she 
needs even more nrgentlv outlets for h“T goods 
how Great Britain « break with Russia promises 
to produce a market vacuum in thf* latter eountry 
for Italian manufactures to fill So the ba«ci«t 
press now advocates closer commercial relations 
between the two countries and Italian tinanciers 
propose to found an institution at Rome to 
subsidize exports to Russia Simultaneously 
noscQw has tripled its deposits in Italian banks 
for buying Italian merchandise \\e know 
definitely that the Russian Government promptly 
transfened to Rom** the five millioo dollars gold 
more or lc«3 that it liad in I/Dodon 1 anks m order 
to paj for goods that it onginallv loteodod to 
tin in England lut has now decided to buy in 
lull 

, bo much for the common front against 
Bolshov ism 


said to treatment of cancer of the esophagus 
one of the most deadly of all forms of cancer 
Dr Jlnir xii« for several \ears phvsician m duet 
at the New York Tliioat, Noae and Lung Uospual 
Abandoning the field of medicine for a few years 
he served as Consul General at Stockholm and 
hater as Seerehur of the Legation to Norway 
and Sweden Returning tn medicine he has 
devoted himself to radium therapj On leaving 
Viennx Dr Uluir will take his seeds to cancer 
centers in Berlin Pans and London 


When King Sisowath Went to Pans ^ 

In the same journal there is an account 
of the visit of the late King Sisowat of 
Cambodia to Pans We are told 

The King of Cambodia arrived as a real 
potentate from ancient Asia shonld The lewcL 
worn bv him and his entourage were worth 
100000000 fnnes and the trench police tempo- 
rarily suspended all other activities to gnsra the 
wearers of this treasure , , „ . „ , 

The King al o brought with him the Sacred 
Sword of Cambodia reputed to be 3 000 vesrs old 
M<I studded with jewels rained at ^3000,000 
and the Three Bakous pirdians of the sworu 
whom rumor soon invested witli all tlie mystery 
and clamour of fabled giants 

The 100 dancing girls were covered with 
diamonds rubies emeralds topazes carbuncles 
tourmalines and sapphires and those who saw 
them heartily approve of King Sisowatlrs name 
lor them The Living Jewels 
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it entails an enormons mental snfTeimg and 
unbapp ness If civilisation is a race ton ard& 
a happier state of things infant mortality mast 
slow up with its progress and social vigour 
obtained in a more beautifal, economicnl 
and sensible way 


Prof Rushbrook Williams on 
Mother India 


No mention however of her ‘illumination 
of many things that do not exist at all or 
only in a very small way No mention of 
the overlooking of all good points of Indian 
life No mention again of the contempt 
expressed tlironghont for India and of the 
inordinate admiration of the British whose 
mis deeds are conscientionsly painted over 
with exaggerated praise all throngb 


Prof L F Rushbrook Williams reviews 
Miss Mayos Mother India in TU AbinUc 
Jlcueio He welcomes the boldness of Mi^s 
Mayo on writing on an aspect of the Indian 
question which others alwaj s leave ontouch 
ed Prof Rushbrook Williams does not 
appear m his review to have guessed the 
sinister motive of the authoress in writing a 
hook whose sole object is to lowei India in 
the eye of the world Very strange for one 
of bis erudition and intellect but very 
natural also for other reasons Miss Mayos 
undemocratic spirit seems to have pleased 
Prof Rushbrook Williams H® says 


Unlike the majority of her countrymen Jb^s 
’llavo regard democracy wth little favour So 
far from considering it tho panacea (or all ilU 
avhether social or political , she seems to be an 
unholder of the heretical doctrine that it is a 
highly specialized fo*-m of government depending 
for success npon certain factors that ore by no 
means inwersally present 

The learned professor would probably 
discuss liberty or the right to keep ones 
money m one s own cash box in the same 


Yet another Condemnation of 
“Mother India” 

M M Underhill reviews the above book 
in the International ^eiietv of 2Iissions 
She writes forcefully against Miss Mayo & 
silly generalisations and blindness to most 
vital things connected with India The 
reviewer who is a lady, says 

She was warned before starting for India not 
to generalize And it is possible that she honeatly 
tn^ not to generalize but she has nevertheless 
done so and has produced some quite appalling 
statements That the Indian girl lo common 
practice looks for motherhood nine months after 
reaching puberty— or anywhere between the ages 
of fourteen and eight ’ simply not true Uad 
Miss Mayo giyen herself but a few ywrs to live 
in India and to watch the family life of eveo a 
small circle of her neighbours she would have 
Loowo better Religion in the est forbid» much 
which is nevertheless, sometimes done Hindu 
custom sanctions much which is nevertheless 
usually uot done 

She also condemns Miss Mayo s strict 
exclusion of nil references to the many 
Indian individuals and institutions working 


But even he fails to admire Miss Mayo s 
logic Ho says 

M hero Mias Mayo cites chapter and verse for 
her statements she proceeds to gmeralize from a 
few dozen CTamples and to applv this generUiza 
tion to hundreds of millions For some of her 
most starting assertions she utes no statistics at 
al! How does she know that from one end of 
the land to the other the average male Hmdu of 
thirty years provided 1 e has means to command 
his plexsnrcs is an old man and that from seven 
to ei"! t out of every ten such males between the 
ages of twenty five and thirty are impotent I 
am quite at a loss here I should have thonght 
Itet the decennial statistics of the population to 
sa\ nothing of common observation would have 
siitTercd to give the lie direct to any such assertion 
Miss ilayo may have unchallengeable authonly for 
her statement If so she ehonld surqly qnote it 
He sums up though in a difTercnt strain 
She has illuminated one side of the Indian 
proUemin such fashion that it can hardly succeed 
for tho future in eva Imp the attention which it 
deserves but does not invite 


for the betterment of Indian life 

It 13 hardly fair to report unsavoury details of 
the breach of hi gienic laws or revolting deeds of 
cruelty wliether to man woman child or beast, 
with never a word of those who are spending their 
lives infighting just those very evils The passing 
mention of Indian volunteer associations partially 
pledged against Untouchabilitj which include the 
Servants of India avowedly political Lord Sinha » 
soaety for tho help of the outcastes of Bengal and 
Assam the Brahmo Sainaj and others is as far 
as \vc can find the only reference to the existence 
of societies promoted and earned on by Indians 
fOT the social moral acd spirtual uplift of their 
fellows unless the vague statement m the conclud 
mg chapter that there are other facts is meant 
to cover them D d Miss Mayo really meet no 
kind hearted decent loving husbands and fathers 
in India v ^ 

Then there is a general valuation of 
Miss Mayo s oriStual discoveries and great 
lobighl into Indian thonght and feelio'^ ^ 

boi” 

llul ,taten,mt ot tKj'AS 
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IsiMf s's 3 ■ r iroS.*- “"■" f , ”77 ”' 

Sp'^^^riSf ■Sr)’ ,; tfr?pS“„?“K''rr«I.S.7i^ 

rreTion,-! eircnenc^ >or 'i i*t hM lom- smce thf'n have left him somewhat l>eiiiocl the 

quotes f*<«!r from 'Wnsiiia n- nm^ He now leaU the Ten Chao llsi, a party 

rletely fiil.>l to nn‘lerstiml either the m committed to political moderation and education.il 

he gtao'li (or in India. O.ne ca^ot h p - reform. Hh opposition to 'he Knomintanj; and 
IV>^\I.ss JUyo know even now h ^ oi Circn him the name of ulTa- 

India than sh-* did More twins ’^cdoob^ ^n^rwtive. P.'spito all this ho H one of the 
nerailmiration 0 n f«t die^ormer leaders in the New Thondit movement a writer 

a 5 .S"'„“nhh' ISil- » »«;. O. Cl„pf.eJBla. - rnop?,,;! 

acoreeiation erndzinsty. hut we think m this 


appreeiatioa crndzinsty. hut 
the pnee u too irreat. 


America Advised 


and a cenmee reformer. If Mr. Liaui; M not aii 
or ffinal thinker, ho IS an important populanzer o 
of new ideas SVrittos on “llevolution and Itcform 

-^tevolmion is the Uiy of nature ■ • Reform 
must be«in with the pooplo. not with the pfllciats. 
We must not wait (or their reforms. \\ e must 
1 wTiinr in the Veil York Jl- rail bomn oorselTcs and aire ourselves . \V e mast not 

A writer in Itio .'c» '« rovolation. We must. succeed m chansint; the 

TriW. finotcd in present coodiuon. In China not merely poUtna 

. . ^ need reform: all inst.tmiODS need the smnt of 

America; ^ chance. Wo must make a sincere effort to tilt Uie 

"Whon over l.OfO younc r-'orle t>etweco the ^.^mmoo welfare kYcnJ’nty t>hi/i. loLJJJ) 
s«s of fifteen and twcnty-foiir ®Jv® .. 


li'w in one year Im .\mencai when *‘*h *he ci„o.vrf Most Urcent Need.” he writes : 

present rate of RUti-.tiC9. erery m.«(Tisze will end . 13 now in a most danirerous position, 

liT^orco in eleven s-enrs ; when Ml per A-eot of all ^.^cansc the la^ks uniycrsal eduction. Jwple 


when l^^T’wnt of unmarried mothers are whool- nation (rets her Rtrec’^h and BWhility. .There are 


chsne-s on self-denial instead of neK-oxpreasioo 


Intellectual Leaders of China’s Revolution 


conditioo. and realize .... 

useless if we cive attention only to uipiomatti.; 
relations and necleet the fnnilamcntal reform of 
the natMo. Impenalisin prevails everywhere Is 
It not bccaose Cmna lacks reform from the inner 


CmrmI jUci njomMtal Ibe .id'p i™, .o[ Jlr I. 


intellectual leaders of Modern China 
are quoting from this account below 


_ numerous 

articles, rditoruls and lectures. He is an optimist, 
» prOKTeasive, who has been proiuolinit lor tlm 
last thirty years a proyrara of nationalism, consti- 
Ltntia Oii-e/ino lutiooal reform, popular oducation. holdinz l-efore 

T- ^ • I t f rvimPSA I’lters and his rcrtion the story of the development of the 

Liamr Chi-chao, d^an of molem West and the example of men of coiirazo 

Hthcr ot constitntional reform. IS now simwi wYy a^I imtiative. Amonz the imrre'sions I Kaineil 

11, ■ iii.at amonir ilic relormers 01 i'i« • rinr... m iri>fi m hu 


Ills came com'w first amonc ^obr when I first saw Ifr. Lians in June. ICCO. 

i*m. Mr. L1.W12 »a« a pupil of home at Tains Ilua Collere, are these - uc n 

hana Tu-wei. They, were the lo-uicrs m iw ^ ^ Hwldhist of a low acientilic order, on. enemy of 
forms of ISO^, wliuli were Ro.bundly optWM j ilarxian view of life, a kind of poetic ntionalisf 

the old Jfinchn Dowazer. IJrivcn out a an ex^ ,pi,g,ou3 a champion of 

hnns ly'came an aciurer for pnvress ami rower^ ctn • nationalism, an advocate of acienct' the tnli- 


r-fom; lie editM the first d.iily Dcwsmrcr m 
I'ekmz. 1I» was eililor of a uumber .f . 

■ - retarnod afler 

I theoreanir^ 


TniveilDZ ID j"l 
>.arnp«. writinK conlioa.a11y. 1. 
the revolution of 1 ‘Jll to take isirt 
tion of the novernment. lie "M -i 

iropressive I’aity. boidiDK office ’iV, ® < 


m-'hoil. an admirer of Bertrand J{us=oll, »„ 
ndvooito of popular education as the hsLsis of llie 
New China and a sohol ir who lias the skill to 
make popular aucient Ciiinese culture and new 
Western thoozht. 


Cfim Tii-sin 


a“.'i»mQn8trat^’in 1911 Mr. Chen is now known as an old man. hut lio 
im'ii'Toi- hA‘«Mr.\pii'ihe twenty-one deroands is still m spirU a .revolotionist, Contr^tal with 
Mu 191 » whon he Vo mflneoced hianc Chi-cliao he is an iconoclast, who has consis- 

tK« imn with the Alliol tentlv opposed the 'Old Culture”. ‘Confucian 
the Chinese (lov^rncntw jom . yp_“g|{CT,ded Btandard^ must 20. filial piety and those conserva- 
Kinoo *1916 hc has tiv® cthics are fetters which must be broken: 
i^inrinc ^lle is a away with supersntion, abolish the idols of the 
SemwVtho®IntcT?ition“^^^^^ Ucstroy the old style of writme and with it 


-12 
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the old style o! thought and follow science and ind foolish ^ Among (be 

material forces there are many who I elievo m metaphysics ’ 

ReS S a few sections of Mr Chen 8 Wf» Tsun In another short c-say Mr Chen says 
(rniWif/l P’tiaiis) the spirit of the man is soon Some one has made the remark that China 
For example, m hi3 cseay The Dcs- icede Ihreo forces-(!ie 
tmction of Idols science and American capital I think we do not 

Mqtt 1 net whv we shoula destroy the idols’ Amencan money fnt do need to combine 

IheJe are^ roLy Arsons And thini that are nse «he Russian spirit and German sc'cnce At present 
Vntorn vpnpritpd lust like idols A thin" people we come Amencan wealth hat they are 
Seh 1 ° meleef even Shoreh .1 Sees hon“” Serent t„_Germsa seionce snrt fhe.r erealest 


Should be destroyed * * • All the gods and devils 
in hearen and earth cannot be proved to be real 
'fhe«e pretenses m rehcion are lile the idols wbi h 
deceive men The term awi/a ButUia or the 
wo^ Jehovah ’ or the term Emperor of Heaven 


and their greatest 

terror is the Russian spirit 
Wft On)/ hn 

Along with Chen Tu sin goes MTi Cliih hui 
author matenahst and radical Mr Mu who is 


dwwve peopla All the s^nts y,hich the now also among the older generation has become 


theologians worship are useless idols which should 
he broken In the ancient days folks nere ignorant 
and believed tha a King was the Son of Heaven 
They worshiped and honored him believing that 
his power was greater than anv one in his country 
This idea of divinitj rarmitted the King to reign 
As a matter of fact Kings and Lniperor- are all 
idols They cannot work miracles th depend 
entirely on the people Tie Emperor Pi\i in 


one of the boldest of reformers He is an anarchist. 
1 revoluttomst i\lio has suffered exile for his 
beliefs but a teacher and warm hearted democrat 
who 13 respected for his character and earnest life 
This touch of antobiography is found in his 
representative essajs 

Mn Cniu nn a CARtrr 

I am now sixtj years old when the Emperor 


own faith can never combme if these idols are not 
swept away 

wntiuff on The Revolution of Literature Mr 
Chen aays 

Three principles may be written on the banner 
of our revolntion hirst, to overthrow the ornate 


Ctina, and Emperor iiicholas mRissia are more of Japan determined to reform his empire I was 
pitiful than the ordinary citi ens io ^a^ I ecause seven From that year I began to leam Chinese 
they have lost their kingdoms Th se Emperors characters to memon/e the Icutr iJoou and the 
like the idol* of day <»nd wood have been des -Plte Clasixes and stuff my memory with the 
troved and thrown into tlie rut hish 1 eap famous essays When twenty I I ecame interested 

Speaking also of the idols of the nat on family 'o cnbcsl study of the classics and a great admirer 
and ethics Mt Chen ends thus of the Ilao Dynasty scholars I hid an ambition 

Destruction’ Destroy the idols Destroy false to write critical studio and felt «ceeciiDgIy proud 
idols' Out faith should take the standard of real Jlf 

truth The vain traditional glory of religion of oor Middle-Flowery Km doni At that tune 

pQl tics and TOoraliti are all idols whi^ oi"St to J wro e mnammatory articles to denounce the 

^ dMtro^l The reality of the unwerw Wo^? and msfigat^ prople to bum these 

Sn never Sue if chutohes I refuted republicanism by quoting the 

classics and a^ued that a great empire mast liave 
a king • • • When 1 was thirty I came to Peking 
lor the oxammations but laded 1 lived at that 
Urae vnth a soccessful candidate Mans Yma 
mien One day Chang Chien came to my place 

... .• to talk With Mr Wang Chang Chipn tvm a 

flattering noble literature and errata the simple student of the Premier M ong Ta^g ho and IlL^d 

Ivncal people s literature second to overthrow with the scholars of the time that thev 
the antiquated extrayagant. classical litcraturo and help the Premier to fight the dwarfish 
create a new truthful rrahrtic literature third to A few monihs later Uie emperor issued nn ^,1 w 
overthrow the complex difficult and scenic htcia and ordered give the enemira a dlSwr#. hW ^ 

turo and create the simple ordinary social Iifera- Every one thought that the three islandi^®nf 

tare • ' * European civilization is not only pfted would he crushed in a few dav= nff 
With rwhtics and science but also has great litera news became more and more diMDoo7r,H«^® 

ture I love Rousseau /ola. Rapt, Bacon Darwin months later a General who 
and many I cannot here meatfon Is any one m the loss of the frontier of Manchnniwaf^^i ^^S'' 

Chmaas great as one of these men ’ If there is Then Kang Au Mei presented 

anyone who will di regart his own honor and to the hmperar audLiane Chi elfan 
reputation to lOin m the fight against the eighteen of fore go hooks for the siudente of 
devils (the classical scholars who oppose the hme I followed these At this 

progress and reform in literature) I will drag the plaj a humble part But how 
biggest cannon and be a forerunner in the fight tliat after thirty years have 
against these enpra ee i „ sWl ornamental our indu^tS^^t A i?’^^ education 

In the recent Conirorersy Bel ceen Science and the reforms are but rhanmfJ I Undevelop^ 

rhilosoplm of L fe Mr Chen championed saence now people are takin-r boards ! And 

and attacked rnetaphjsics lie states in hts pref-tce cnticism and so forth na cunos classical 

to tlie collected eesavs which make up this cotIto- of the Fast define un civilization 

versy that science is more fundamental than eat as divine ambrosiA past to 

metaphysics obliged to write aSt I am still 

Comte divide the progress of human eociety wrote thirty years s “ Liang Chi chao 

into three periods we are still in the period o! Past your sickness “has man of the 

religious superstition Do not the great majority Mr Mu has lAen^„r«'l incurable 

of oiir people still believe in witches fortune tellmg Tagore, and du^n outspoken opponent of 

rue Jn(Han 
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Wa Chis-hni’s rooRh satire 'aa too modi 
tohis' delicate sensibilities. Mr. 
characterized by the n*c of 
slacp. volyar comran«ons. keen nnu.o . told saure 
icd audacity. 

1.0 Sin. China 8 most eminent ficUOn 
a yiliar in the New Cnllnre n’oTement. t^r 
of tbia »ell-knowD j-en name. ^ 

ten years stndyine m Jacan me 

m medicine he spent nost of tim . , j,{ 

in readmir Russian ..I’t^atVe and the 
submerged naiionalities. Ge and his 
Tsoi'^nNho has been almost as 
as his brother and is wile- ted 

master of the prose e«say in China 
and translated a number of ^tonw 
Poland and Sonthero Europe^ wl ^ ^Muroed to 
stodyicK in Japan. Tn« IjVtW Lu Sin 

China to bitc thotr lipes to \\“rdell 

like ChekhoT, Schnitzler and Ohjer 
Holmes, left mediane lor 

D(r,T4Gand is cenerally rW!«>(«o 

realist of contemporary Chinese literature 
master of the short story. 

Kuo J/oft joh 

Kuo Moh-jol, the ««“»» <5'],“^”' relolo- 
obtained hi* Ideaa.wbtle studymff '' «t 

TeTo'SJi' 'itlfy a *“• 

entered the People's Array. 

IIu Shih _ , ,, 

n. Shih. hYrS'Si lh; 

CuiTersity, is one of the youngest “ ^ ,he 

the Western-trained men. 


The Goyernment of . Bengal is much 
risfer Presidency Prov races m this "'a ter. The 
Excise Minister of Madras., speakins last week at 
Ootacaimmd. claimed .that his led India n 

an enfightencd Excise policy. .It hf^ dennitciy 
declared for the ideal of ProhibiUon 
years ago sroted for Prohdition in twenty 
Smnhae City is to-day under 

of Its Government, the drink of t*'® TlinSter 

•nA ihe ration is diminished e.teh year, me Jiiniaier 
“Excise informed ‘'le.LcKislattve Council « its 
last session that this policy had been , 

that live years had seen n decrease m 40 per cent. 

of cOTSumption of country liquor. , ^ . . „ 

Sui Calcutta afford to ignore what 

inllomhay’ The tnajonty of those who dn^ ra 

lilh ciUes are the labouring classes. Their ^a<rM 
do not permit of anything being ^nt on any 
commodity that is not an actual ™ 

latests of their commercial 

of Bombay and Madras have already pledge tb®®* 
sc1w8 w help their labourers to Wme total 
abislainers- Calcnlta must follow or lose its proud 
pre-eminence m the life of India. 

Bengal is abstemions and Calcutta hardly 
so "by ® Evidently because there are an 
iromenso nnrober of Emoprao!. Eorasiras 
and other noo-Bengalis in Calcutta ^ pash 
op tb« drink bill. Says the Rev. Herbert 
Anderson ; . ^ 

It IS a remarkable fact, aboynng. what an 
abstemious province 

one country spirit shop to every SB square miira « 
vS are£ and Ic-ss than two shops for evew 
ItiOOOOofits population. Ttet is practi«l Troj 
hibitiOT. While Calcuila, with a ®illiOQ and 
a quarter people, dnoks a«^bly thr« lakhs of 
isids of country spirit, the whole ot tne 

rest oMbe province, with 40,ob0,000. dnnks only 
& laihs^^ gallons And In the matter of 
?CTenne Calcutta pays to 

sum of 53 lakhs of tnpees out of the total for tee 
whole province of .128 lakhs or rather less, than 
half. 


Calcutta’s Drink Problem 
The followios eilreete are '™” 


SellinJT Human flesh 


1 lO.fOO bulk gallons of, impOTted foreign bi 

SUaHJbn'k gallons of wine. 

3.00 000 bulk gallons of b«I- -{upc 

7,000 bulk gallons of gallons 

A total of seven and a for tan. 

of alcoholic liquor. There ^ fo mBTP tam 

The tan vendors are n has"Cn*^omput?dJll3t 


The Japan WeeUy Chronicle publishes the 
following in the course of a criticism of 
Japan’s system of making virtual slaves of 
Ccisbas and girl workers generally. We read: 


iUB lan venuois »<= 


whose speech before the Rotary c 
prodneed in Abl.ari, 


Past experience and recent revelations show 
that the prls piactically become the slaves of the 
masters of the houses and can be sold from one 
house to another as slaves, were sold from one 
master to another in America in the times ot me 
slave trade. The arraDgement is that the purtbater 
of the girl pays so much down to her parents for 
rhe uso of her body. Tto gitl is supposed to bo a 
wiUinc agent in such transacUons. but m view ot 
the stress laid on filial piety and the strength ot 


creed or need of her parents .. . . — _ - 

therefore only a willing agent to this extent. The 
lUw against the sale of human flesh is overcome 
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tnemher. by a«^ptiDC llinisterial ofBce, both 
aowpts re®fionsibtJ(fy or at l«Jst ionritaWr has 
It irapufM to him, for thines for which hft is not 
^poD'siWe, and beoomps identified with the 
uoTernTnent vhich he is bound to support and 
accoTfliiJv exposed to tlie cntioi«m of his own 
Parte members, who must necessanlj- underexistmg 
conditions act as ai> opposition 

Then he criftcises fhe Indian atfitode of 
distrust in the British. Says he 

There still prevails amonp the foremost 
Nationalists of _ all seetions in India an ,nii- 
conqoered scepticism as to the sincenfv of British 
statesmanship in iis professed purpose of {midinsc 
India into the position of a self-povemioc Domi- 
niop. The canses of this scepticism are manv and 
vanous ; but in so far a« the cnrpornie and conti- 
naons intentions of British Governments can tie 
recurded as representins- the tr>>l of this ooaal/v 
It IS not warrantable The purpose has been 
dwtared cn behalf of all political parties, and 
all that, impedes its prcrressive achieveojcot 
•s„the difficulties involved tn transttion to 
aelf-poverninir trachinery • Those difficulties 
BO doubt appear more formidable to Coo 
servatism than to Ijahour or ...iberahsm. But 
to intellieent or welUinformed man in this country 
can po<sibty dotjht the pood faith in whicii the 
Jlontaffn.Chelmsford cooetitution was set up 
the Die*IIard8 bewail and denounce it because 
thw hunw It was Benoine. and its effects irreviv 
cable And vet that constitution was denounced 
la the mamfeafn of the Swarajist 1‘artv for the 
elections of 1923 as inowioirlv intended to secure 
yfe^continuanee of the subjection of India to 
British ejplPitstioa The charpe is iDlrmsicalJy 
absurd, and Indians weaken their power by 'his 
tttsiinaersiandinir Hot it is important to under- 


Cut fs it impossible for all the British 
partes to he insincere in relatioo to India' 
Ihe fransitiopal difficulties, too. are very much 
■cxainrerat^. Editor. 3/. f! 


stand why it is made. From the point of view of 
Jodmo ffationalists the constitution is seen as a 
fantastic invention elaborated by academic publi- 
cists for the purpose of affording the appearaneo 
without any reality of an advance towards respon- 
sible Government I have pointed out the most 
onspicoous aspect m which it appears illusory, 
and. as Lord Bnkenbead has explained m Parlia- 
meot. where in certain Provinces it was worked 
with comparative success and in tfie least illusory 
laaoner this was only achieved by ignoring the 
letter and the intentions of the constitution as 
framed. Bat the morn general aspect in which 
the constitution is viewed, and qnite justly, is this. 
Here, its framers appear to have said, is a constitn- 
tioo which wiii allow the Jlinfsters of certain 
departments the appearance of pursuing a popular 
policy with the support of elected representatives. 
subl^Cashas been observed) to limitations of 
finance over which they have no control, and also 
80 long as the elected Councils do not vote m a 
manner which embarrasses the Govcinment. So 
ROOD as they do this, the Government has power 
to tale its own course, both in ^provincial affaire 
and alao in any conflict in the Legislative Assembly. 
Tliat IS to ftiy the constitution was devised to 
enable the Gnyenjmenf. wherever it considered it 
necessary, to go on exactly as it bad gone on before, 
e\ecQtiog the policy determiaed upon by its official 
advisers. And even if it is not expressly made, by 
the conditions laid down is the Act, a condition of 
tiirlber advance towards a more democratic aystem 
that elected 3iembers of Councils shall have hnnio- 
ly and complai<.iDtIy worked this constitution 
precisely as the Qovernmenl desires, at any rate 
that IS the impression produced by the wntinffl 
and speeclies not only of the joumahsts of the 
Die-Hard Press, but even of Conservative Ministers 
in their references to the duty of "co-operation". 

In fact, one has to go deeper and farther 
back ioto British-Indian history to aoeartb 
the roany causes that have contribnted to 
the growth of this Qnite warrantable feeling 
of distrust 


INDIA'S WOMANHOOD 


News and Portraits 


In eicry sphere of activity~edncational. 
political, social and civic~IodiaD wonjen have 
t>een gradually taking their rightful place. We 
Cive below further information regarding 
Mis.s Fa/:ii.at-cv->lssa and Miss Saiupa 
^nosH. to whose high academic attainmeDts 
referred Ia«t mooth 

Mis,s Fazilat-cn-nissa was born m 1“05 
KpipDlJjMsmdar. near Karalia, in Ttogail, 
m the district of Mytnensingh. Her father’s 
Bime is Mr. IVahed All Kbao. She yas^ 
the Matriculation Examination in the Isf 


divisfou in 1921 and got a scholarship of 
Bs, 15. and also I A. in 1923, and was 
awarded a special scholarship of Ks. 15. 
She passed both the examinations from 
Eden Gitfs' College at Dacca. She read for 
the BA. in BethnQe_ College, but appeared 
iQ the examioation as a non-coifegfafe 
student, and passed with distinction. She 
has won a first class Erst in Mathematics 
in the M.A. Examination of the Dacca 
University. 

Miss SaeaLa Obose, a graduate of Bethnae 
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Srduti SrRA'iiM Di.m daughter of Snjot 
kajlash Chandra Dutt of Tipperah (Bengal, 
ha^ it IS reported achieved the distinction 
f being the first lady science graduate from 
The Bethune College Calcutta She passed 
»lie last BSc. examination of the Calcutta 
Universitv with distinction and has tafeen 
up Botany in her II Sc course at the 
Unirersity College of Science Sreemati 
‘^ihasiDi became a widow shortly after her 
n arriage at the age of 17 

Miss Sviiau Potban b a daughter of Mr 
Jacob Pothan editor The TStiandnim Dnriy 


^13 > ii 
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^ ; p Miss Sirajnd Dm proceeded to England after 

> ^ taking her At 1 . degree of the Punjab Dniversity 

6 ^ ^ ^ >*7 i(-( There sho received the diploma of Technical 

‘ - - I I Iducalion (.Dip Tech) from the I ondon 

; University and was subsequently admitted 

» ^ *A j/y * * teJr ‘ to the Ph D degree of the University of 

* 0 ^"''^- V ^ .V 1 Edinburgh At present she has been visiting 

r 'f, ‘A' \'k 1 Domestic Science Institutions in France 

^ j Oetmany and Switzerland She has been 

V > * < appointed as Industrial Instructress for 

t" t ^ ^ ^ *■ women by the (jovernmcnl of tho Punjab 

r V «..< jjj British India Indian ladies are not 

fc ^ ^ ^ A <-M con^dered fit for holdin" responsil lo adrainis 

trative offices But a progtissivc Indian state 

Mrs Ilamsa Ammal DoraiVannu Maddiyar by appoint 

1 T>i. . I \. T> \ ^ qnalinea Tndna 1 ily in the nolttiml 

I Photo soot bA R N Rno department We lewn that ti c MahS 

\rrrs is the first hdy graduate of Trivandinm Thakoro Shaheb of fiondal has appointed 

to po in for the law desreo SKnia^ JaiiynAi Dm Sis ii Ruiion ha as 

rhe academic distinction of iliv, Jasiia his Political Secretary 
5Uni Siruin nts danghter of Prof R. This month we hare rcceiccj the news 
Sirmnd Dm of Lahore Forman Christian College of Iho appoinlmcnt of some ladies on the 
dMcrrcs special mention m this connection Municipal board, in dilTcrent pro.inces Si” 
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Teter ArsTiv Vas has been nominated as a 
■member of the Tellichery Mnnicipal Conncil. 
iitts. Hamsa Ammvl Doraikavm Midautvr. an 
earnest social worker amon^ the Vellala 
•^Non Brhamin) community, has been nominat- 
ed as councillor of the iladura Municipality 



Srimali Jamaabai Devi Singh Rathod 
t Photo sent by R. V. Rao 
and Mrs. G. Livs Due, o. b. • . has been 
elected to the Rangoon Jlnnicipal Corporation 
Social workers all over India would bo 
^ glad to learn that Du MirniLAKsnui AuJiau 



Mrs Peter Anstin Vaa 
( Photo sent by I. N. A. 

UK. CM. uLt, Deputy President, Madras 
LegisUtire Council, has been nnanimously 
elected chairman of the Reception Committee 
at the ensuing session of the Indian National 
Social Conference to be held at Madras in 
December next She is a well-known social 
worker of the province and represented 
India at the International Women s Conference. 
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Mr. Andrews’ Statement 

Our readers will remember the attack 
^ade by the African ChranieU' oe Mr. 
Andrews, about which we wrote in rais 
section last month. The following is Mr. 
•Andiews’ answer to the same : 


“I have apolORised. Iroth by cable and letter, to 
the "Star** news-paper, Joliannesburg; and I have 
eipiessed at the same time my deep regret for the 
eofortuoate interview, which was given at Loren?o 
Marqnes, when 1 was tired out even to the point 
of eihaiTitioa For I was very deeply grieved to 
find, that it has conveyed a wrong impression to 
Indians, m the TransTaal, who are ray fnends. My 
immediate reference, m the interview, was to the 
condition of the trading class in Lorenzo Marques 


76—13 
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evidence on this point 


Itself -where (just before the i^^view) ^Yo^'^rebnt''''the“‘'’charges of Loi^ 

« tSf ,V„“ SS 

SSSi Urece“u.irv.itf .here the prepo^^ STt'^rtl, to U^r^lSe^Tas 

vas very nearly as excessive It 13 true Sever at any point to break down We surely 

reterred to certain features in the Transv ^ average human 

(ut not BO eladlv accented the fact nature Besides there is an inevitable deterioration 

In my apology I ve^ gladly p^^ce and this prevents the best 

& Sen J S^t improvement in this propo^on featares of Indian civilisation from being brought 
“ relent .ear. iarther I stated „totlrBr I rtonld jar 

exactly the same things about Englishmen in Inaia 
I would unhesitatingly s»v Yes It if ® 
pnncio e of hnminity for which I am struggling 
and pleading _ . , a piu 

lur ii *V7UK 'Ti^ " PS I note in Young India” of 0 tober Cm, 

'‘^w^Se rntteTS^ »927 that Mahatma Gandhi has rMeatly raad^ 

f m this country I wo ild as\ leave to the same appeal to the Chetty traders in Tamil 

«,Ve own clear During the past Nadu to take their families with th“m when ther 

S^Hten ve^ra id^veiv possible way I have been go out to Malaya and Singapore 
pridravourmg to expose the wrong done to hum 
amtf whenever, either by a system -such as that 
of Government indentured labour to tiji or 
Government recruited labour to Malaya -^t bv 
nnvato individual recruiting unregulated the family 
Ufe w not upheld as sacred On the whole pt^ic 


nf men to women in recent years inrther _ - 
thaT! had nsed the word demoralisation m the 
interview in a general sense as referring to the 
dSration ''hich inevitably takes place m 
of life "hen large groups of men live 
for a long Penod in a foreign land without the 


ommoo and Government opinion also has not b«n 
slow to recognise this wrong when once it has 
bMU pointed out As far jis I am aware I have 
nMer made any distinction either in my own 
mind or m the press as to the persons or ra w 
^onc whom this principle of. the family life 
(in emigrahOJl was m danger of beuig lofnoged 
For inswnee I ha\e often written and spoken very 
strongly of the w rong done in the tea ptantaUons 
of Assam when yo mg Engtishmen are tndui^ to 
Mme oat from England on salaries which do not 
^able them to live a proper family life I have 
also written to the English newspaper m Fogland 
aSint the same evil in North Rhodesm and 
ilalava. Furthermore, I have refetr^ to the evil 
which has ensued in Malaya ana Singapore with 
rPMid to a form of Chinese immigration which 
(np to (|Uvto a recent date) was destructive of the 

*^°Every tune that I have gone overtoAfnca 
! have tried to encourage the familv life among 
those who reside there as tradeis W henever the 
familv life has leen encouragea as among the 
TsmaiUa Community all along the coast the Arya 
^maj members in Nairobi tlie.,Ooane^ Coramu 
nitv at Lorenio Marques the Parsee Conmunity 
ami others the efTx't has been immediately to 
enhance the ilea of Indian national dignity and 
respect lor noUiing is more beantifnl to witness 
than the love of Indian fathers for their children 
and their homes and this continuallj wins a true 
appreciation from those who are only too ready to 
rnticise the Indian Community otherwise I have 
lived in such Indian home-* and know the pure joy 
of It I have also lived in homes where there ate 
no mother and children to give me their nnspeaka 
Uv precious welcom'' and I have ooticra the 
dilTerencc , , . , . 

U IS true (and it is onf of the l>est answers to 
^Us 3 Slayo 8 book) that Indians havo shown m 
Tropical Africa rtmarkablo i«wors of scl' restraint 
while living under thesu disproportionate condi 
I ons. It may to remembered tliat 1 odlcctcd 


Lord Bishop of Natal on Indian Question 
Indian Opinion, Natal writes 
We atp deeply grateful to His Lordship the 
Bishop of Natal for the righteous lead be has given 
on the Indian question In his Chargeto the clergy 
and the laity at the recent Diocesan Synod at Maritz- 
burg an extract from which we publish elsewhere 
he put the finger on the spot when he siid in the 
words of the Rev C F Andrews that the 
Indian in South Africa euuered from the inreri 
onty complex the constant reminder that they 
were despised and couoted of no account by 
tho»e of another race with whom they were brought 
m close contact everyday No greater wrong 
can be done to a people than the destruction of 
its self respect Any other wrong is easier of 
repair than this, the loss of self respect It destroys 
all the finer and ennobling qualities of the people 
their righteous ambition Belt help public spirit 
and dean hvug and inevitably degrades them If 
the lodiaas m South Afnca have not sunk very 
low It was not because there was anything m 
their surroundings that dis 'ouiaged it but because 
of the traditions of their own ancient civilisation.- 
Only the other dav the Aafof 3Iercuri/ -which 
seems to have made a speciality of creating and 
maintaining an atmosphere of hostility towards 
the In ban community gave prominence to the 
compla at of a Furopean that an Indian who was 
occupying tne front seat among the three back 
seats allotcd to non European passengers on the 
Durban trams and was therefore well within his 
ncht^ di I not in all humility vacate his seat in 
favour of the standing European passengers and 
retro to a seat more to tho rear And the 
Furor an correspondent accused the Indian of 


ineqlint pmlo 1 ibis is a typical instance of tlie- 
* a the «df respect of the Indian is being attack 
ci and it also indicates that tho Indian lua' 
TCM ted the attack 
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rile *c<! return to his native place. The result has 

EUn.tbat 


Impressions of Kenya 

^ amnir^ vast nroperties when land was to t>e naa 

Hr R.iD. ‘Karve writes ID the /JcHtwra* hts lor tjieaskintr. the Indian did not care to 

impTe«sions of Kenya, which will interest ,ake it. What w uso of land id a Mun^ 

..It «l«.«5ro tnnw abont the conditions where yon do not want to 1 ? And it Ton w^t 


.-all who desire to know aboot the conditions where yon do not want to ive ? And it yon w^i 

Colony He venue 

Th** r.rst thioir that strikes the visitors to Kenja ^ miniinnin, ami wo find even the.nchest Indians 

U that wherever Indians exist lawRlaeDt Burat^ra. ukioR the cheaprat seals at » 

they cannot help tcicff sectarian^ It w part of o„c. bv th? way which admits non-Luroi^ns and 
lh«r nature. In Kairolt. the tariial for lostMce. where other people 


there w'not'a Vinale clnh or other in^titntinn where 
all Indians tan meet let there is a Liitthi 
I’oicn. a I’atcl Itrotherhoo-I a Goan lnV>I 
Indian Christian (non G'nni * a i*uD)el.^ 
Club, and there are besides furiat i Hindus viihCT 
followers ol the Sanaian liharma or the Arya 
these latter feme m two tamw vesMenans smi 
ineat.«tcr». The railway adjiiinisi 


_ sit by the 

B.'de of JEiiroroan exceptional Indians like Jlr. 

Phadke Ibr-at-Law. mcrnt'cr of the executive 
Coanal. may be admitted anywhere. 

I!uropcan hotels, bctausc. m a small place, he u 
known to everytsjdy. but that on y proses tlie rule. 
Indies arc there cn suflerance. but they are in a 
w.ay indisricnsatilc.^ .'ha t4‘t 


provi^.flhree leparaie Itailway Institates Indian g'/ without rhem. m the Itailway. the I’OTt 
■Ocan and Korcr«n bomo of tho'e inatiiutions ftfn,© and elsewhere 
admit a limited numter of outsiders as a I!: that when Indians .8« 


nrerean 

d Bumter of outsiders as a. ■ontesMou. Indians no* '“ere. mo auiiim.^ua- 

bnt without full nahta It i« perhajr. naiural to beromes more expensive and 

form cronrvs accordtna to taesruaaea tsit any Tbo Indtans who had been sent away from Ihwe 
further sutJliTismrK^ros vers '"‘de-irab e aetvicea hi d actually lldians w a 

the elections to the Municipality ‘ instance ol this “''cro^Pt to do without Induns is a 

reliffioiis crotinds. I have not heard of any reli^on Wnf Memorial winch 
nvics sriaal traiDies tn Muniaoal admioisiratwo ;\(„cans acd Europeans only This 
aadtt isaMutd to introduce it tohave cost alflut trreo limes 

from this, however, the *1*'* ^he 

sections of lodiaBs l-etwccn th(ni«eh.sand witn visible patt,’® >5; And the satnoiniek 

Ooaos seem to to cordial enou^Eh happened everywhere ‘*1° 


troaos seem to to cotuiai enouKii uu. "••• nappenea evcrjwuv.v 

it tiC neecSarr to iccak of difterent se* tions *t all taken l<«.k lolo the services went luick on smaller 
The*f'eUOons t-ctween Indiana f^d K'lropMio* Uic supply el 'hM? 


The relations t-ctween Indiana ami My Tiic supply el 

In Kenra are however anjihitif I'Ut .oidial Th« jjave to cnsle themselves cheap, t'cry lortniffbtly 
Eqtopmm fn^MllT Uni^heettle M«mer carnea afresh lot ol Indiana iMkiOB for 

coraSal eSy«^ ‘rr their test ^ usual to ^,1 „„pt clnss “cco™^ 0° 

tiehave as If they were sopertneh'.the these stenmer* is looktd for months ahead, and 

tiCiD* perhaps the least ill-dispoecd towards lodjai^ the lalsiur roaiket there is beioR rapidly overcrowd* 
is^n^nsed foTnd all kinds of thinas rew^<^ U, At present Indian employees are makine a 

for Euro^ns.* Not only arc milwav cpmparttnW |g,r|y decent liviott. but the futur 


8o^re«e^^° but cafes, restaurantii. hotels, hi^ bneht (or Iho mere wrvice-s^ker. 
cuttiDB Mkons. llicalies. even rickshaws arc Politically. Indians in Nairobi secured a (rrea^ 


a denP^m Nairobi who will take fodon tnumph m ’ leinc able to prevent the icsci 

by the Uck door only There Is a doctor _wj.o Utter areas lor Kuropeim residence. 


of the Utter areas I 


wWnot BO cot at msht except »or told they went so far as to rclnso to pay .taxes 

laSraf.. 'Soosh 01 conrse bo ioo. E,”*,"!! Jin "S; 


this "in a’ Fur*crrcan*^ehop an Indian customer ^11 j.jjrop«io community had to yield At present, 
nelcr U aSed to if there is a fhioretically at any we. there is to Europwn 

^tomeV in the shop, and ‘he^lcdian biwDOt j,„,d^ntal Area in Nairobi, as became clear the 

t^ smnt to retaliate m Indian sbopa He i» out o,ber day when the Uovernment approved of a plot 

Ka^kernSney and keeps his diiroiiy aside if be .f,* 4,]gi of y.e disputed area for tho proposed 
hM anv ^ anu ‘ , , j «„ Indian Hospital. Iho turopenn community made 

Id fact the principal icaton '•h/ ‘*1? a row and lent a biR retiticn to stop it andthe 

Keiva A Shkfd so ranch ly 'ho matter is Mill undecided, but iho rnnciplo .is 


’Kenya is disliked 

t.uuh. ....•> — that area, but the state ol fcelini; 
d.i.(ll the Forope.o. to lOToi- bo toteJly 


tha^he'eames hi3 low standaio of liviCB w'h h'J" proved. Indians, can and ‘some .do . buy or build 
wherever he %oel «>! ‘f*’* iutimlowa ip thi 


r vfn nfn inanus will “ turcslow near a khiiopean. the 

lary' teiemenfs. II they build bcuKS at all^‘ fhiropcan will vacate it and make room for another 

■tdo for rent, not for residence. The indM O^ 

not BO cm to leitle there. He wants to rnaae nw 



TO SIAM 

{Translated fiom the Original Bengali) 

When the thnnder voiced Prayer of the Three Refoges 
ring from sky to sky across deserts and hilU and distant shores, 
the awakened conntnes poared their rejoicings 
ID great deed” and noble temples, 

ID the nptnre of self dedication, 
in mighty words, 

in the breaking of the bond of self 

At an unheeded, onconscions moment, 
that prayer, wafted by some sudden wandering breeze, 
toached thy heart 0 Siam lived in tby life 
and shaded it with a branchiog wealth of well being 

A centre to tby revolving centaries 
an end to tby endeavoors, which is Freedom of Spirit,— 
it helped to bind tby people lo a common bond of hope 
to strengthen them with the power of a single pointed dovotioa 
to one Dharma, one Saogba, and one immortal Teacher 

Let those words potent with an inexhaustible creative urge, 
eier direct thee to the advenlnres of new ages, 
light up new troths with their own radiant meaning, 
and in one single garland string all the gems of knowledge, 
newly gathered 

I come to day to the living temple that is one with thee — 
to tbo altar of united hearts 
ID which IS seated on bis lotus ceat Lord Buddha, 
whose silence is peace, whose voice consolation 

I come from a land where the blasters words 
lie dumb in desultory ruins, in the desolate dust, 
where ofaliMons ages smudged the meaning of the letters 
written on the pages of pillared stones, 
thfl records of a (rinmpbaot devotion 

I come, a pilgrim, at thy gate. 0 Siam, 
to offer my verse to tho endless glory of India 
sheltered in thy borne away from her own deserted shrine, 
to bathe in the living stream that ilows in thy heart, 
who'G water descends from the snowy height of a sacred time 
on which arose from Ibo deep of my country’s being, 
tho Son of Liove and Righteousness 


rn\i Tiui 1 vuAir, 
ItlNrKOK 

ocT'‘piJ' 11, 3'^27 


Rabindranath taookel 



NOTES 


Constitutions for India 
"We have shown more than once in this 
Keview that in federal cunstitutioos where 
there are two legislative chambers, ihe npper 
house generally consists of an equal number of 
representatives from each slate or province ol 
the federated commonwealth, and the lower 
house consists of numbers of menders 
returned by the provinces or states according 
to their popnlation We have also shown 
that in the constitution which India has at 
present, neither in the Council of State not 
in the Legislative Assembly have the prin- 
ciples. indicated above, been followed 
We have been repeatedly dealing with this 
topic, because, for the welfare and cootentinent 
of India and the provinces, it is necessary that 
the inhabitants of all the provinces should 
enjoy the honour, privilege and right of 
serving the whole country and their respec- 
tive provinces according to their numbers, 
which they do not do under the present 
constitution. If It be thought undesirable 
or Impracticable at present to assign to each 
province a number of representatives in the 
lower boose proportionate to its populatioo, 
then the spread of education in it, or even the 
total revenues collected in it. may be made 
the basis of representation What we contend 
is that some consistent and easily compr^ 
hensible principle or principles shoold be 
followed in assigning the number of member 
to each province We have shown that this 
has not been done. 

And in consequence the inhabitants 
the more popnlons provinces are repr^enlea 
inadequately and count comparatively for 
less as citizens. Such a state of things 
Cannot be good for the country. 

There are at present two draft wnsfitu- 
tions before the country. One is to be fonntt 
in the Cororaonweallh of India BilL 
cd by 3Ir. Rennie Smith and ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed. 11 Febroaiy 
1927. It has been approved in substanw 

the Indian National Convention, and is 
popularly known as Dr. Annie Be«ants Bill. 
The other is the draft constitution for India 
which a number of members of the Indepen- 
dent Labour Party have prepared in con- 
sultation with Indian friends, and which was 


sent some time ago by Mr. A. Fenner 
Broctway to some Indian publicists for their 
advice and opinion. 

Besides these two, the Congress _ party, 
it IS said, are preparing a constitution. It 
IS not known whether the persons entrusted 
with the task have finished it. 


Representation in Dr. Annie Besant's Bill 


Clause 11 of Dr. Besant's Bill states that 
“The Legislative Power ol the Commonwealth 
[of India) shall be vested in a Parliament 
which shall consist of the king, a Senate and 
a Legislative Assembly, herein called the 
Parliaroeut ” 

In the fourth schedule of this Bill it is 
stated that “the number of members assigned 
to the Provinces for the various legislative 
bodies shall be as follows 


Province Senate 


Assam 

Bengal , ^ . 
Bihar and Onsaa 
Bombav 


Central Pfovinces 

Madras 

Punjab 

Unued Provinces 


Legislative Assembly 
Assam 16 

Bengal 40 

Bihar and Orissa 40 
Bombay 40 

Burma 32 

Central Provinces 20 
^dras 40 

Punjab 33 

Unued Provinces 40 


It Is not clear on what basis or principle , 
the number of members has been assigned 
to the provinces in the two lerislative 
chambers of “Parliament ” The principle 
followed in the United States of America,, 
which is the naost powerful federated com- 
monwealth in the world, is to be found in the 
following extract from the eleventh edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica ; 

“In 1787 all the states but three had 
Hcamera! Ivgisialures— it was therefore natural 
that the new national eovemment should follow 
this example, not to add that the division into 
two branches seems calculated to reduce the 
chances of reckless baste, and to increase the 
chances of findiog wisdom in a mnltitade of 
counsellors. There was, however, another reason. 
Much controversy bad raged over the coDflictiDg- 
pnnuples of the equal representation of states and 
m representation on the basts of numbers, the 
lawr statas advocating the latter, the sinaller 
states the former pnnciple ; and those who made 
themselves champions of the rights of the states 
professed to dread the tymimical power which an 
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asseniblr representing population might ciert 
The adoption of a bicameral eystem made it 
possible to give dne recognition to both pnncaples 
One house the Senate contains the representabves 
of the states every state ‘sending two the other 
the House of Representatives contains members 
elected on a basis of population The two taken 
together are called Congress and form the national 
legislatnre of the United Slates ’ 

In Dr Besant s Bill, the Indian Senate, 
unlike the U S Senate, does not contain 
an eqnal number of representatives from the 
province" nor has the number been assigned 
according to population The Legislative 
A«"embly too has not been conshtuted 
according any consistent principle that we 
can make out The following table "hows 
the population of the provinces and the 
number of representativea assigned to them 
in the Besant Bill — 

Pro n« PopTatton 


Bihar & Orissa 34002189 
Bombay 19 343519 

Burma 13212192 

Central Provinces 13 912 760 
Madras 4331898o 

Punjab 206So0’»4 

United Provinces 45375 787 


8 

10 

20 

40 

20 

40 

20 

40 

10 

32 

10 

20 

20 

40 

10 

32 

20 

40 


The table makes it clear that the basis 
of population has not been followed in the 
representation given to the proMncea in ibe 
Senate and tbe Legislative Assembly 
Moreover, the minority of the population of 
British India inhabiting Assam, Bihar and Orissa. 
Bombay, Borina Central Provinces and the 
Punjab, has been given a far larger number 
of representatives than the majority, inhabiting 
Bengal, the United Provinces and Madras, 
as the following two tables will show — 


Province 
Madras 
U P 49 37'’) 787 

Bentral 40 C9o 53G 


The MAJCnm 
Porulation Senate 

12At89S5 20 


Lcftislativo 

Assembly 


Total 134390308 


60 


Province 
Assam 

Bihar and Onssa 
llo(nl<a> 

Burma 

Central Provmcea 
JhiDjah 


The MrrofUTil 

Population Senate 
7C0C230 R 
34 002 ibO 
19548 219 
13212 192 
1-19127CO 
-0 G8o.tr>4 


20 


LA. 

1C 


Jt> A2 

Total 108 7CGGI4 90 180 

Jt IS clear from the»e tables (hat m both 


the Senate aud the Legislative Assembly Dr 
Besant’s Bill gives the minority of the 
inhabitants of British India 50 per cent more 
representatives than the majority In India’s 
present constitntion the group of provinces 
containing the minonty of the inhabitants of 
British India have 18 percent more Indian 
elected representatives in the Lagislative 
Assembly than the group containing the 
majority Therefore the Besant Bill discri- 
minates far more against the majonty 
than the present constitution In the 
United States of America the framers of the 
constitntion tried to counteract ‘the tyrannical 
power ’ of the majority In India both the 
bureaucratic and the pro people framers of 
coustitotions have invested the minority with 
preponderant power What is the reason ? 

From the statistical publications of the 
Qovernmeut of India, it is not possible to 
state accniately how much revenue is collected 
in each province For this reason we are 
unable Xo pioie what is a fact, m, that 
neither in the present constitution of India 
nor in (bat contamed in the Commonwealth 
of India Bill bare the total revenue collections 
10 each province been made the basis of 
representation What can be demonstrated 
IS that tbe basis of tbe number of literates 
in each province has not been followed 
In previous issues we have shown (hat this 
basis has not been followed in India’s 
present constitution The following table 
proves our statement as regards the Besant 
Bill — 



I 

Lil»r»l*s In 
Enri sh 


Lcgistsl 

Assam 

483 105 

70800 

8 

1C 

Hencal 

4,254 601 

77316' 

20 

40 

BihsrdOnssa 1 586 ,.57 

1 132 0G2 

20 

40 

Bomi»y 

1 C45A33 

276 333 

20 

40 

Burma 

Central 

3 652 043 

113 413 

IG 

32 

l*rovinoes 

033^3 

C273G 

10 

20 

JLidras 

3 621 008 

3'>8 8S3 

20 

40 

Paojab 

United 

833 492 

139 535 

10 

32 

Provinces 

1GS3S72 

175239 

20 

40 


Representation in tbe I L. P. Bill 

’Though the Independent Labour Party as 
a whole 13 not le^ponsible for the Bill sent 
to some publicists in India by Mr A Fenner 
Broclway. wo have called it the I L P 
Bill for brevity’s sake In this Bill, too. 
neither in the Senate nor m tbe Legi^laUve 
Assembly has either the basis of total 
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popalatioa, the basis of totalrevenne collections, 
or the basis of the total namber of 
literates (in the Vernacular or in English) 


been followed, as 
show : — 

the following 

figures will 

Province 

Senate 

Legislative 

Assembly 

Assam 

13 

26 

Bengal 

33 

6h 

Bihar A Orissa 

33 

66 

Bombay 

33 

66 

Burma 

36 

)2 

Central Provinces 

17 

31 

Madras 

33 

6i> 

Punjab 

26 

52 

United Provinces 

33 

66 


In this draft constitution, too. the minori- 
ty has been given 50 per cent more repre- 
sentation than the majority, and it i», tber^ 
fore, far more unfavorable to the majority 
than the present constitution, .as the following 
tables prove ; 


The 

MiJOBlTT 


Frovince Seoato 

Legislative 

Assembly 

Madras 

33 

66 

U.P. 

33 

66 

Bengal 

33 

66 


99 

19S 

The llloority 


Assam 

13 

26 

Bihar A Orissa 

33 

66 

Bombay 

33 

66 

Bnrma 

26 

52 

Central Provinces 

17 

34 

Punjab 

26 

52 

Total 

118 

296 


Local Bodies 

There are some 750 municipalities in 
India, about 1500 district and local boards, 
and from twelve to fifteen thousand vilhge 
P<incha}jals under various napes— all ^“der 
statutory provision. The mnnicipalities and the 

district and local boards altogether administer 
about 25 crores of rupees annually. Uow 
®nch the village bodies spend every yrar 
•s not to bo found in the reports, ne 
ainoants mast come up to crores in the 
•Seagate. . , 

The powers and fonclions of these local 


bodies differ from province to province The 
laws under which they have been constituted 
are available. It would do much good if 
some one compared their constitutions, 
powers and functions in different provinces. 
We should be glad to publish an article of 
moderate length on the subject. All our 
attention is given to high politics. We 
should not be blind to the fact that paro- 
chial politics has much to Jo with the 
welfare of the country. 

Another interesting and instructive 
article would be a comparative one dealing 
with what local bodies have been able to 
achieve for sanitation, drainage, water-supply, , 
education, etc., m the rural areas in 
different provinces. We should welcome - 
such an article also. 


Dr Seal At the Mysore Economic 
Conference 

At the Mysore EcoDomio Conference, 
before presenting his report as chairman of 
the Board of Education, Sir Brajeodranath 
Seal made no important speech. He said in 
part — 

What ispriocipally to be borne in mind in organ* 
i^na a State system of education is that the 
pnmary emde of general education should lead up, 
eitlier to the primary technical tnimng. or, in the 
case of those who have the means or the aptitude, 
to toe secondary grade of general education ; that 
this last, again, should lead up either to the 
secondary technical course, or in the ca^e of those 
who have the means or the aptitude, to the under* 
Eiaduate grade of general edncation ; and Bnally, 
that this university undergraduate grade should 
lead either to university technological or professional 
training or to gradnate and post-gradnate training 
in pure suence or humanities It is also necessary 
to bear in tnmd that the la.st year (or last two 
year^ of every grade of general edncation, wbe^er 
the primaty, the secondaiy or the university grade, 
should comprise as optional courses, certain special 
tedinical (or vocational studies or mixed courses 
which may be preporatory to the next following 
grade of technical education. 

He then outlined the complete scheme as 
follows : 

There will be for the preseut. under our 
ensting conditions, six different types and 
levUls of vocational training.— tl) Type 

1. which will provide mixed vocational 
and general education of an elementary grade, in 
post-pnmary continuation schools, or in practical 
classes of middle schools, for training pupils who 
will grow up to be handicraftsmen, agncultural 
labourers, industrials engaged in cottage mdnstnes 
ins talled mechanics. 

C) Type 2, mainly vocational, for shilled trades 
and industnes.— in trade schools, industrial schools 
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a-riaiUnral ■school'' cio to tnm onl sbllcd 
who Will crov. HP tol'O nnstor workmen The »* 
6houW properlr Epoakins le po^t middle contiani 
S FchSol-S and Ehould devote Eomo of the 
workinc time to pencral €<lunlion Q) Jjff ** 
p^TO ntioL-il tmioinq oryorationalliVi ad|«lM 
^ RulFidiarj and correhted element to libe^ 
Mucation m high Bohools-to twin stiidcnU who 
ifier leavinir school imr desire to enter on 
Allin« m life in the first inslaneo as apprentice 
(more or less) in tl e vocations or callmes concern'^ 
oT to continue Uieir Tocaiioasl preparation in 
poh technics or commercial or Eulwprofcssional 
Schools or in the tochnoloia depanmeats o a 
un versiti (4) Tvpe 4 rrainfj vocational w ih 
nstmetion in applied semnee in technical institutes 
nT cmnne rma or medical commercial or other 
sut>.professiOD3l schools or colleec.-, cntsido a 
umversitv-to turn out foremen suVoverseere 
BUtvassistant surgeons saaitary inspectors clerks 
anl lower grade ncrountants. etc. t-i* Typo 5 a 
miW liberal and technoloaical typo such as 
dirloma courses m technoloay or commerce m the 
interraodiato and , post interned ate siaffos o» a 
university followed la workshop or farm training 
for a number of smaller chemical or other Bcicntit c 
industries (agricultural or manufacturing} or for 
suljects like commerce tcachmc etc This tvpo 
will turn out men who will run email industrial or 
business concerns on a proprietary basis or bo 
overseers and aupemsors in mills, farms pt 
factories and wiil lx* evcabialty fttM to lo 
entrepreneurs and captains of mdostry ft ) Tvp"* C 
technological or professional— of the uoivcr«itr 
gnidiate or post ci^uate stage— to turn out men 
for the learned professions or advisers or saentific 
psperts m mills and factories or superintendents of 
Oovemment farms and workshops researchers etc. 

Dr Seal conclnded by observme 
I have in everv case cl aracteri'sed both the 
lvpe oi taming the level of efficiencj and the 
place in the Bocial economy keut in view but these 
vanooB grades are to I'C considered not as nocon 
ected with or independent of one another they are 
mutually filiated as grades of one continuous and 
integrated national svstem of educational organisation 
at once cultural and vocational and it will b© a 
mam ob ect of that organisation wnen it is ready 
lo devise ea.sv lines of transition from one afago 
to the next h gher one by means of tutorial classes 
summer schools evening classes one-year clashes 
nr adult schools with the help of Umvcrsitj 
Extension Movements Wort ers Educational Asso- 
ciations Trade Unions Educational Settlements 
■Social Survey Groups and similar other volnntaiy 
associations that spring up m modem progressive 
society 

This scheme which Dr Seal had outlined 
m his Bombay Convocation Address also, 
should engage the attention of the holders of 
the education postfolios of the Governments 
of India and the Provincial Governments and 
of those in charge of edncation m the Indian 
States 

The Revival of Hinduism 

The prescribed formula for the revival 


of Hinduism is ShuJdhl Smgithan and Iho 
removal of untouchahility In the Punjab 
Bhat Pitrmanand lias started tlio Ilindii 
Samyavad or Hindn Fquality movement, 
which IS wore tliorough going nud nims 
at tho abolition of all distinctions of 
caste, hven in Slodern India this 

old idea on ivlueh part of the 
reform activities of tho Brahmo 
IS based The Brahmo Samnj 

‘idvocntci the worship of one 
instead of tlio worship of many gods 


IS an 

social 

Samaj 

also 

God 


and goddesses The Arya Samnj too advocates 
tho worship of ono Snpreiuo Being adding 
to it a belief in ^edlc infallibility and rc- 
Liiniog the Hindu ceremony of Iiorua Some 
years ago Mahatma Gandhi declared that ho 
was not a worshipper of images or 
idols, which did nut rouse tho feeling of 
rovcrenco in his mind Ho also published 
in Young luthn serses from Hindu 
Siiastras in support of monotheistic worship 
compiled for him b> Principal Dhrnva 
of Benares. He did this probably because ho 
felt that the worsliip of one deity in addition 
to being philosophically true and spiritaally 
on a higher level than polytheism makes for 
national unity and strength He lias enjoined the 
abolition of tho purdah advocated tho roarnago 
of child widows and condemned child marriage 
Theso aro all points of contact with what 
the Drabmo Samaj has professed and practised 
But he is a believer in Vnrnashram Dharma 
according to his own interpretation fheso 
ideal four castes, however do not and can 
not exist Oq tho whole the religions and 
social principles for which the Brahmo 
Samaj stands have been finding favour with 
Indian leaders of various groups 


The League of Nations and 
‘Wealter Nations ’ 

Tlie Leader opines — 

In a world where tho weaker nations do not 
often get instico against the stronger ones, where 
of one nation live in constant dread of 


peoplo 

another where nations are groaomg under the 
burden of armaments and other martial prepara 
dona the importance of an orgoniration like the 
Leagno cannot be over-emphasized 

This is true But wo have to consider 
which are the weakest nations Among 
the peoples of the world some are 
independent and some are m a state of 
subjection A country which is m a state 
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of subjection, even if its area and population 
are large, is really weaker than small 

independent conntries. We have shown 
in previous issues of this Review^ that 
the greater portion of the habitable 
surface of the earth and its inhabitants 
are under subjection to foreign peoples 
It is these eoslav^ weak peoples who require 
to be protected against wrong and injustice 
and oppression at the hands of their masters 
more than the small and weak independent 
nations, who also undoubtedly require 
protection. But wo are not aware that there is 
anything in the articles of the covenant of 
the Leagne or in the constitution and roles 
of any Leagne body which can give subjMt 
peoples any hope of redress If anybody 
knows of such things, we shall be glad to 
learn from him. Needless to say. we are not 
referring to the so-called mandated territOTies 
whose population is not l.>rge and which 
possess the right of representation of grievances 
on paper. 


Seindia Steam Navigation Co Ltd 
The speech of the chairman of this 
Company, Mr, Narottam Jlorarjee. delivered 
at Its recent 8th ordinary general meeting, 
contains many Interesting items of inwrma- 
lion. It h »5 been nddloi! to the nninbor ol 
steamers owned by it, and also trying 
mao its boats with competent and qualmea 
Indians. Oj this latter point Mr. Morarjee 
said : 

The policy of manning /oaf 
officers and enzineers recruited m India bM 
receiTioz the careful attention of your 
year out of the C3 offleen 
employetl nu vour seven steamers, 30 wwo biownc 
ont from Eagland and 33 were 
This year vie have at present in our fleet » OU^ 
CCT3 aod eneineers brousht out from rad 

this country 

iDin our BtPamers as oflicers .and enniDW^ yw 

Will glad to learn that, as indicated by mo m 
gy speech last year, siv engineers wore srot m 
Lnstland to enable them to underso farther tramm„ 
in the schools and marine workshops there fpi^e 
purpose of qualifying for higher cevt‘hrat« Of 
feteney m engineers. ^Ve hope when th^ r«w™ 
to India duly qualified, they will be able to tiu 
higher posts in the steamers of the Comp ly . 

I told you last year that two of our 
who obtained their certificates of cotnp^w^ « 
Board of Trade as second mate were ap^tw 
junior officers on the steamers of tho Company. 


Two more apprentices will shortly be sitting for 
thmr examination as second mate. Seven more 
apprentices are undenroing their period of appren- 
tice^p on our steamers. We have been rweiving 
a nnmW of applications from young lads from 
dillereat parts of the country requesting us to take 
them as apprentices on our steamers. Owing to the 
limited number of our steamers, we regret, it is not 

E ible for us to take them all on oar boats. We, 
ever, propose to increase the accommodation 
on some of our steamers for taking such appren- 
tices and when all our three new steamers will be 
m commission, we hope to increase tho number of 
apprentices. 

All the maritime provinces of India 
ought to help this Comp.inf with cargo as 
well as with officers to man its ste-amers. The 
yoong men of Bengal along with those of 
other maritime provinces should apply for 
apprenticeships Those who can alTord to 
go abroad should learn ship-building, marine 
cogineetisg, etc , in foreign conntries 


A Strange Coincidence 


As an example of bow presumably the 
minds of great persons think alike, we olTer 
the following instance of remarkable ooinc!- 
deoco to our readers. 

On page 67 of the recently pabtished(1927) 
brochure on “The IIos of Seraikella” by 
Anatbnatb Chatterjee, 3L B , B. S. and 
Tarak Chandra Das, M. A., which forms No L 
(New Series) of the Anthropological Papers 
of the University of Calcutta, there occurs 
the following paragraph ' 

"Judged by the head length, we find that the 
IIos are more variable than the Bavarian, Amo and 
Eoglish and less variable than tho French. Judged 
by tho head breadth, they are less variable than 
the Oavanau.AiQO, French and Eeglish. Accordingly 
it would appear that our series is quite comparable 
in homoceaeitv with any modern series.” 


On page 424. Biometn^a, Vol. 1,1901- 
1903, in her memoir on “Tho Naqada crania” 
Miss Cicely D. Fawcett writes : 

“Judged by lengtli we see that for both sexes 
the Naqada series is less variable than Bavarian, 
Amo, iionch and English .Judged by breadth the 
Naqada are more variable than the Amo, less than 
French and English and differ little from the 
Bavanau skulls- Accordingly it would appear that 
the Nattada senes is quite comparable in 
homogeaeity with any modem series” 


Excepting for slight alterations, not only 
the laognaio but even the different series 
compared in tho two above quotations aro 
strangely identical. As there is a gap 
of two and a half decades botweou tho 
writings of Miss Fawcett and those of the 
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Indian authors vre suppose cannot ascnbo 
the coincidence to thought reading but it 
undoubtedly furnishes a notable instance of 
the unity of the human mind independent of 
time and space ’ 


How Bengal Is Handicapped 
If the people of any area ran the nsV 
of getting beaten in the race for progress 
the fanlt to some extent is certainly theirs 
Bnt extraneous causes may to a great 
extent obstruct their march. It is our 
purpose to indicate in this note some of 
these extraneous causes so far as Bengal 
13 concerned 

■When the patWion of Bengal effected hy 
Lord Cnrroa was nnsettled it was done 
hy means of a fresh partition In fho old 
adtoinistratire province of Bengal m which 
Bihar Orissa and Chota Nagpnr were in 
eluded Hindus were lo a majority In 
partitioning this old province in the wav 
Lord CuTzoo did one of his objects wa^ to 
give the Ifusalmans a province lo which 
they were to he in a majority In the new 
partition by wl ich the first one was undone 
that object remained fulfilled Bat it is not 
any communal gams or lo«ses to which w© 
intend to draw attention in ll is note By 
the new partition Bihar and Orissa were 
separated from Bengal Bengal has oot 
objected and cannot object to this because 
Bihar and Orissa hare a perfect right to be 
independent provinces 'What is object enable 
in the new part tion is that some regions 
which have all along formed parts of tho 
lingnistic and geographical province of 
Bengal were separated from it such as the 
district of Manbhum parts of the Santal 
Parganas etc These icclnde some of the 
richest mining areas They are healthy too 
and comparatively sparsely populated For 
these reasons they afforded room for ex 
pansion for Bengal in various senses Such 
expansion is more difficult now than if these 
areas remained parts of the administrative 
province of Bengal The problems of ill 
health and nnemployment are very aente in 
Bengal These separated Bengali speaking 
areas could have provided some means of 
solving these problems to a greater extent 
than now if they had not been severed 
from Bengal. 

Bengal is one of the unhealthiest regions 
of India as Dr Bentley s latest report shows 


But thongh the most popnious and the rich 
cst source of revenue Bengal of all tl o 
major provinces gets tho sraalle t allotment 
of revenues for her provincial requirements 
So there is littlo money available for 
iiuproring Iho sanitary condition of Bengal, 
as well as for ndqnato medical relief 

A good many districts of Bengal could 
produce plenty of crops of various Imds 
if there were irrigation works there U it 
there arc no prodiictiie irrigation icorlsni 
Bengal' This is tho case with Bihar and 
Onssa and Chota Nagpur also for the sm 
probably of having once formed part of the 
adraimstrativo province of Bengal 

The mileage of productive works in 
operation in the provinces is as follows — 
Province D^tribntones 

Madras 4 019 8303 

Bombay 500s 7-t4 

United Provinces 1459 8 805 

Punjab 343S 13119 

Burma 832 

Central Provinces 211 SIG 

N IT F Province S8 200 

Bengal Nil 

Bihar nod Onssa Sil 

Til© mileage m operation of unproiuetive 
works IS as follows — 

Province Canals and n . w ^ 

rrovmce Branches Distnbutories 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

U P 

Punjab 

Burma 


761 

18yS 

60 

4‘?8 

iro 

\il 


Bihar and Onssa i64 

Central Provinces 69 

N "W F Province 144 

Baluchistan 8 


705 

nor 

w54 

13G'> 

152 

Nil 

0750 

140 ^ 
346 
71 


Tho absence of irrigation works is one 
reason why agnculture cannot make adequate 
progr^s ID Bengal The jnte doty brings 
Uovernmeot some 
^75 lakhs of rupees If Bengal were not 
robbed of this amount both her sanitatiou 

““VS^toTh to some extent 

Uwing to the allotment of totally made 
quate revenues to Bengal her Goreroment 
education® a? °t 
on^ht to She is the most populous of sll the 
previnces but (m 19^4 25) oSvSent Lds 

iff iSuSblf'jr ““""“ted to 

ttSi <148548 in Madras Hs 18447 165 in 
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Bombay, Rs. 1,72,28,490 in the United ^ 
yiDces and Rs. 1,33.82,962 in Bengal. 
espenditnre from fees, however, contnbntea 
by the scholars, was in the same yew 
Rs. 84,32,991 in Madras, Rs. 60,13,969 la 
Bombay, Rs. 42,14,354 in the United 
Vinces and Rs. 1,46,36.126 m Bengal. No 
people can mafee all the progress in edocaiion 
it is capable of without adequate State help 
Bengal has not been getting this adequate 
help. She has made some progress mainly 
by self-help. The reward for her thimt lor 
knowledge has been inadequate State help. 

It has been repeatedly shown in this 
Review bow to Bengal, along with some ot e 
provinces, has be'en assigned a number ol seam 
the Legislative Assembly totally out of proportion 
toherpopnlation, extent of literacy and revenn 
yielding capacity. Intentionally 
tiomlly, this is one ol the things ”>'ich robs 
her of opportunities of doing good to inaia 
and herself We have shown in a P^yons 
note how Dr. Besant’s Bill and the ‘ ^ 

Bill seek to perpetunale this lojustico in an 
aggravated form. 

The “lawless” laws. regoUtions and 
ordinances of the British Government have 
hit Bengal very hard Large ourabm ofbor 
sons have occasionally been sent J 
Ih, commiss.nn ol J’”'! .hi,, iS 

Snmbeis have boon depti'ed oi their hbertr 
for oil indefimti rmod '"jLjL” 

sort and without even f “t®* 

any definite charges. One hundred ^ 

sir ol them cootinuo to tasuisb in la'l. » 
10 onhoaltby rlllugon- Ibey .Ki toP> ■" 
conditions which have 
deaths, some c-ases of insanity, some 

of contraction of tuberculosis and other 

serious diseases, and in a genet4> b e 

liToold boro brei. . 
if the detention of these persons served to 
check only the political activities of Bengw 
But it is a blow to othef 
well It has always been observed that 
among these detenus there were . » 

best young social workers and ° S 
Bengal. For that reason it 
believed that many of them, if do* , 
been laid by the heels solely or 
their activities in connection 
citation, rnral economy, etc. bo, y 
internment ot incarceration. Bengal . 
deprived of some excellent 
J'ly more; the feeling has boo° I^mcr 
that if any one shows great zeal and efficiency 


in independent social work in the villages, he 
runs the risk of losing hisliberty directly and 


runs the nsK oi losing uisnucn/ - — 

neihaps his health and life, too. indirectly. Thus, 
on the one band, the State does not give suftcient 
money to Bengal for promoting sanitation, 
education, agricultural development, etc, and, 
on the other, discourages truly independent 
onvate effort in these directions by its policy 
of depriving men of their liberty without 
trial and without formulation of defaoite 

*^^*What we have written above finds some 
support from the following paragraphs taken 
from loricard, dated the 25th of October 
last : 


Si. Himansu Kumar BosA who was recenUy 

relSsed from internment at Debigani (Jalpaiguni 

was arrested under the Ordinance in October IjJ-L 
m,fe m the Ahpore CentralJail. 1925, a very hmh 
police official ( Europ^n ) . and Kai Bhui^dra 
i^th Chattenee saw him in the jail. They dis- 
the nature of the allegations ammst hi^ 
The detenu repudiated all sugeestions of complicity 


me aewuu ictiuu-*-..'* 

“ K^iT.ir’bfficii.i I-I. h»o 

not coweeted with any anarchist 

But you are more dangerous. V® 

th^ who handle bombs md revolvers, because 

they may be caught redbanded. Tcu ww 

asrins Isecial service institutionsMn the ^lUges, 

Sttblishing libraries m the village »re®* S“ 


LOndneUns nauonai payers, auh were a woraer 
m the Itamknshna Mission ( a Beligious and 
i^ial Reform and Service ilissiea founded by 
Svrami Vivekananda. so nam«i 
Paramahansa. The Mission now has branch 
orcanisatioDS throughout the countp and devotes 
atirahoo to Hood and famme relief work and 
^ucauon of backward areas and dasse^. And 
Tou were ■■injectinE" nationalism in ana tnrougn 
that Association, espeaally among the stnaenm 
and young men who come into tonch with the 
Mission’s work and organisatm. 

The European Police official went on . — lou 
were helping m spreading nationalist ideas among 
the masses, and yon realise it is dimcnlt lor ns 
to -check" the growth of ideas among the 

*”*^5 the offidal concluded with some emphasis 
— 'kou are more dangerous. 

The Rai Bahadur saw throngh the weakness of the 
European official’s position and mterposed:— iou 
were selling away copies of the book— Kanailal 

L a BeoEali book by Mattlal Roy of Prabartak 
OEha. Chaadernagore) : did yon not ? . 
iretenn Yes. I did. bni the book was not 
proscribed then. What was the harm m selling 
copies of a book, the sale of which was not forbidden 
by any Jaw, rule or regulation ? 

The above conversation between the detenu 
and the 1‘ohce officials will give the readere an 
Idea of the nature of the “enme” or “guilt . of 
the B«igal detenus. It confirms the public view 
that the police shots have been mmed at lesitimate 
political and social work, at open movements and 
against any organisation that would promote self- 
help and j«tTiousm. The detenu in qu. ■ = a 
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near reht on of Sj Aswim Ivoinar Dutt of 
Ban«al 


IPaclcing of the Calcutta "University 
Syndicate * 

It has been alleged that under the 
pre'^ent Tice chancellor the Calcutta University 
Syndicate has been packed with Government 
servants But what are the facts ? 

Fioni the Calender for 1927 it appeira 
that there are now only six Government 
servants ns syndics the Director of 

Public Instruction, Principals Sterling 
Bamardo and Aditvanath Jlukheni Khan 
Bahadur Ahsnnullah nod Mr Macdonald Bot 
in 1*^16 there were nine officials namely the 
Diiector of Public Instruction Principals 
Wordsworth Satischnndra Vidyabhusan 
Calvert and Heaton Mr Peake Mr S C 
Mahalanobis Dr U N Brahraachan and Mr 
J ^ Das Gupta and in 1917 there were 
eight official Members ti^ the preceding 
mno with the exception of Mr Peake 
We think that even six officials in a body 
consisting of eighteen members is too large a 
do^e of officialism Bat for this ptoporlion of 
officials the present Vice chancellor is not 
responsible and those who could tolerate a 
larger proportion during the regime of some 
of bis predecessors should not fall foul of 
him loi the pieseot smaller proportion 


The Vice ohaucellor and Examinees 
The story that the fate of CO candidates 
whose cases deserved consideration was 
decided by the casting vote of the T C is 
not borne out by the Syndicate Minotes It 
IS easy for irresponsible anonymous writers 
to make these allegations Neither the V C 
nor any other conscientious member of the 
Syndicate can refute these misrepresentations 
by publishing the speeches and votes at the 
Syndicate because Syndicate discussions 
are by law confidential The object o! the 
basele‘=s canard is to prejudice ignorant nn 
suocessfnl candidates against the ^ C a% 
their enemy Every year the Syndicate 
draws a line beyond which grace marks are 
not to be given The «:anie old practice mus^ 
have been followed this year Those boys 
who were just below this border line will 
feel aggrieved But this happens every year 
and nothing now his been done by the new 
Y C 


One of the lies published against Iho ^ C 
13 that out of communal partiality, he passed 
a number of Muhammadan candidates by 
{^viDg them grace marks Now, what are 
the facts ^ A reference to the printed 
Minutes of the Syndicate {loth Julv 1927) 
shows that the Principal of the Calcutta 
Madrasah wrote to the Syndicate pointing ont 
certain irregnlantics m the Matriculation 
Urdu piper and that the Syndicate resolved 
to accept the recommendation of the paper- 
setter 

Similarly in I A Arabic many questions 
were set from ontside the Coarse through 
the piper setter being not informed of the 
exact names of the extracts set for 1927 
When tho niistnko was pointed out by some 
lecturers and piper examiners allowinco was 
made for this mishko by order of the 
Syndicate Is Jt argued that no justice 
should be done to a candidate if he happens 
to be a Moslem ’ Where was the partiality 
of the T C ? 


Fellows Appointed During Mr Sarkar’s 
Vice Chancellorship 


Tacancj 
Aramnl Islam 
(Mahomedan Govt 
servant 

G C Bose Principal 
Baneabasi CoHece 
AtaniDdraoath Tagore 
Eliaira Professor 
Sir G Raokm then 
puisne Judge 
J R Barrow Inspector of 
Schools Presidency Div 
transferred to Dacca 

Ecerlon Smith I E S 
Surendianatli MuUick 
\alnl 

Dr P Bruhl University 
Lecturer 


Dr Sleek Head of the 
Department of Physics 
(when first made a 
fellow) Presidency 
College 

Jnstioe /ah\d R 7 
Snhriwardj Servant of 
Govt of India 
Dr Heard 

Kai Bahadur Abmasli 
Chandra Bose Universitj 
^ servint 
Sir LaiUa C Bose 
Pnvite doctor 
Dr H Stephen Professor 
o C College when first 
ippo nted 


Successor 
ASM LiUf nr 
Hahaman 

J Choutlhnn Secretary 
Ripon College 
Dr Joanendranatli 
Mukerji khaira Professor 
Justice B B Qhose 
puisne Judge 
Matlub Ahmad Oliou 
dhury successor of Mr 
Barrow as In pector of 
bchools Presidency Div 
B N Gilchrist I E. S 
Charuchandra Biswas 
lakil 

Dr Sunitikamar 
Chatterji University 
Lecture 

Prof Benoj kumar Sen 
Offg I E S A Head 
of tl e Department of 
History Preaidency 
College 

\bdnlA\i M A servant 
of the Govt of India 


Dr Green Armitage 
Dr Debendramohan 
Bose Univeroi*^ 

_ Professor 
Dr Mr gendralal Mitra 
I^ivate doctor 
Dr Ewan Professor 
S C College 



NOTES . 


Oil 


'All others have been reappointed without 
any change. 

Under the Regnlatioos. 45 per cent of 
the nominated Fellows mast be _ persons en- 
gaged in the teaching profession. School- 
Inspecting Officers have always been counted 
as members of this class Tafcing teachers, 
ev-teachers and only one Inspecting officer 
into our account, the Senate in September 
1927 had 78 nominated Fellows out of 
whom 53 (or 68 per cent) are teachers, and 
not a bare 4 t per cent 

The Registered graduates in December 
1926 elected 3 Fellows (besides a doctort and 
out of these 3 only one was a teacher, 
namely, Mr. Satishchandra GhQ«o of the 
Post-graduate Department, while veteran 
teachers like Dr Sisirkumar Slitra, Dr 
Ilemendrakumar Sen (both University P^* 
fessois) and Professor Khagendranath Mitra 
were defeated at the election Could Govern- 
dent have made a more unacademic selection 
Much has been made of the cessation 
cl Justice Zahid Suhrawardi's Fellowship id 
January 1927. The University Calendars 
show that Mr. Zahidur-Rahim (Siihrawardi) 
-passed the Entrance EraminatiOQ from the 
Dacca Madrass.-! in 1881. declaring hi« age 
es 15 completed years Therefore in I 
he must have been above 01 year^ of age 
■and most have retired from the High Court 
Bench under the age rules a^ year 
tioless the learned judge has corrected his 
age by a sworn affidavit. Ho cared ‘o httl^e 
tor the Senate that a search among the pub- 
lished Minutes of the University shows that 
in one whole year (1925' he 
two meetings out of 17, and in 19.6 from 
the beginiDg to September (the penod for 
which the records are avilablel he did not 
attend a single meeting' It is futile to bear 
a mere name on the Senate list. It « 

«asy to understand a certain party s 
to have on the Senate Fellows who a’-c haoi- 
tually absent or cannot by re.a‘'on of their 
distance be espected to attend. How can a 
busy touring officer like the luej^or ol 
Schools Dacca Divi«ion (Mr B.irrow). attrad 
meetings at Calcutta every month? axs 
rises K the Dacc.a University. 

The Senate expects the advice and support 
of its members, if it is to decide pro^tly 
the academic and administrative questions 
that are brought before it. A Fellowship is 
not a title of honour. A 
has no business to be a Fellow. His 
sense of public duty ought to make him 


lesigo when he cannot attend. Some examples 
may bo given : In 1924 the Senate sat on 
19 days out of which Dr. Abanindronatfi 
Tagore attended only on 3. Probably the 
Artist never cared for a Fellowship, and had 
sometimes to be dragged to the Senate^ House. 
Neither was he prosaic enough to resign. 
There may bo others like him. Why make 
them Fellows at all and subject them to 
criticism ? In 1925 Justice Suhrawardi 
attended only 2 meetings out of 17 and *in 
1926 iione In the first 8 months Other 
examples may be given 

But there is a curious phenomenon : — at 
the annual meeting of the Senate (end of 
January) when the Syndics and Faculty 
members are elected, the habitual absentees 
flock or are dragged to the Senate to vote. 
So the old song is true after all : , 

There once was a black bird gay, 

A splendid fellow was be ; 

And though be went out every day. 

He always came home to tea Ito vote). 


As an American sees India * 

The Rev. R S Loring, an Aniencac gentle- 
roan, visited India some months ago.^ An 
interview with him has been published in the 
ilihraukee Jofintol, which we print below. 

R£TCB.vrr> Pastor Sats Exolasd SM1LE^ at 

HlUblOCS ^^AR^AIlE 

A Mohammedin kills a sacred cow in Bombay 
or (^IcuiU and the Hindu population rises in 
radumatioa A religious war follows.* Or perliaps 
a Hindu religious procession will pass a 
Mohammedan mosrjue, with banners flyiDR and 
trumpets blanng- The Mohammedans are incensed, 
lor they will have no music in front of their 
mosques. Another internecine war, Britain looks 
on with a smile of assunmcc, and knows that as 
long as this internal strife continues India is 

Such IS the impression of India obtained liy 
the Rev. R b. Lonng in a four months’ study of 
that country. 

India tMay, with its 69.000,000 Moharaiued-sns 
and '-'■JO.CCiO.OOO Hindus, is a seethins mass of 
rcsentruent acainsi British oppression, according 
to the Kev 3Ir. Lonne, interviewed m bis apan- 
ment. filled with bronze gods of the Hindus and 
rugs on which Uaodhi had plied the shuttle. 

Tells of Promises 

“I talked with many Indian lawyers and political 
leaders *’ be said, ’who expressed this antironisra 
to England because of her ccntinned domination 
of that coaatrv after osiafr tlioasands of native 
trooiH in the ^\o^ld war. 

' England mustered the troops at the muzzle of 
rifles and never failed to lire when met with 
rc-istance. Promises of icdepcndence were made. 
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After the war these promises were forgotten and he said All matters of taxation and appropriations 
we are still under Bntibh rule That is what they for the army and navj are deterniiud by die 
told me British representatives. The native members oi 

The speaker told of his interview with Gandhi, parliament can only make appropriations tor 
he mahatma, or Great Soul, who once had half internal developments a'ter the others are made 


the mahatma, c. - 

the Ilindu world at his command but now is losing 
inlluence because he prefers hand weaving to 
British manufactnrmg machinery The Bev Mr 
Lonng applied for an interview at the unpreten 
tious home of Gandhi m Ahmedabad He was m 
formed by a secretary that the great man was on 
a vow of silence which meant that he could not 
siJeak till It was over A card was seat m and 
the Bev Sir Lonng was admitted the next day 
when the vow ended at 3 p tn 

Thmks Gandhi s ‘Work Futile 
He received me with great courtesj sitting on 
the floor of his house husilv engaged tn weaving 
rugs said the minister He folded bis hands 
before him the Hindn salute then shook hands 
with me He then waved me to a seat on a rough 
bench and* this graduate of Oxford once a famous 
lawyer m London talked of India and his peaceful 
revoluhon while he worked 

The ninister asked Gandhi if tie religious wars 
had changed to economic struggles and if be 
thought ths country a condition was growing 
worse after the adoption of bis policy of non co* 
operation refnsing Bntish manufactured goods and 
resorting to primitive handicraft 

Gandhi replied that present conditions were 
darker than before bat that he was confident his 
policy would succeed 

l was strongly impressed with the speech of 
this man his biiUiant arguments his faith in bis 
peaceful revolution his sympathy for ^ meeds 
and religions bis arbanity Bat when I saw the 
Boaalid condition of the Indian people their back 
wardDe<s in industry education and methods of 
samtat on his dogged determinatioo to bide bis 
time weaving rugs till England relented seemed 
fatile ibe*Rev Mr Lonng said 

Like British Be«ort 

The speaker described the rule of England m 
India as ineffective rather than mue] 

One finds good roads there because the 
Bntish mu«t travel he sa d There are good 


then they have no money he said 
Co'VTrR«[o>s Not Lasirso 

All matters pertaining to India originate in the 
Bntish ministry ^ he explained Lord Irwin the 
viceroy is in sympathy with India bat he has 
no power 

Ihe Rev Lonng expressed the opinion that 
India could free herself if she could get over her 
mternal stnfe 

ila told of the ineffectiveness of American 
missionary work in India. 

A bunch or street cleaners were pointed out to 
me as a group of reconverts to Hinduism he 
^d Conversions to Chnslianity are seldom 
lasting Amember of theupper caste IS never convert 
ed. it is only the poor and ignorant What the 
Indians need is not religious teaching they, have 
too much of It now They need education schools 
hospitals modern machinery western methods ot 
commerce and industry 


Dr SndbindrA Bose on Imperialism 
ID India 

The MilutiHJtee Leader writes ”* 

““ses in India and the Bntish 
policy at present form a vicious- 
*^«ak Dr bndhindra Bose, 
the 1 °* oriental political science « 

of Iowa, who is in llUwaukee to 
complete some literary work declared to-day 
^OR Self Gotersmest 

c continually asks Great Bnlain for more 

wvenimeiit. to which the totter replies 
out selfgovernmenfyet. Only 

^ “iu can read or write ' 

m woich^n^i^^* Great Bnlain for more schools^ 
° a»d tie 


tne roas'vs mere is no neip trom Jsrgtond The proceeds nn w ,1 acids and educaoou 

colleges are maintained only for the traiuiug of yearem wh.oW during the 150 

clerks for the civil service There are no public will take lOi m i been ruled by England 
schools More than 90 per cent of the people are He eomnarii educate the masses 

Illiterate England IS there for v^at she can get Phihppmf of the 

not for humanitanan motives Her posstiou is islands under the United btates 

^pressed by the words of Bntish newspaper ^^caiiov Despite HA»TMr..«= 

heading annoancements of steamship sailing Some In the j -tiABDiCiPS 

of them read To Hamburg to New \orb to of the naUves 7o per cent 

Marseilles but none to London’ It is Homewaid Ponts out n an^! to read and write he 

Bound They consider India as a resort or a theaft P‘ the fact that ,ho revenue 

place to woik and are ever thinking of home 

The Rev Mr IdOnng told of the resources of 
India of the orrortnnmes it had for rising to its 
feet There are rich cotton fields m Ihe northern „ 

half aEd_ great cotton mills in Calcutta and of Rnn^'’ spent on thn ‘fiirth^erance 

Bomlay This section is nch in jute, coaland mm he declares *toP«tialism outside India’ Dr ^ Bose 
said but added that these resources are in Hie In rpoen, - _ 

^•5? Bntain Pemia Arabia ^a? England has fought Egypb 

The natives have little voice in the government and other Tibet cfea Burma 

countries. And for these cam 


these islands fact that the revenue 

that which India much less than 

SoT 

GovernmenUrom^Indw , revenue derived by the 
of Bntish ^ spent on the furtherance 
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piigas India has been reqaired to civs mea and 
money aeainst Its expressed will. . , . 

Dr. Bose, who years ago worted his way to 
America as a common sailor and then thrift 
coUege and nniversity. comes from the edncatea 
class of India. He is a scholar . and linguist and 
conceded by his colleagues to be 
teacher, lecturer and writer on Oriental poliaes 
in America.” 


Univeisity of Agra 

Among the provinces of British hdia, 
the United Provinces of Agra and Ondh 
occupy the lowest place in literacy Among 
persons of all ages from five upwards only 
42 p“r thonsand are literate there u we 
taVe the males alone, only 73 per thonsand 
are literate. Of the girls and women 7 (seven) 
per thousand are literate. Such being the 
case, one wonld expect the Government 
and the people of the United Provinces 
to pav the greatest possible atlen^n to the 
spread of elementary education, we are not 
aware that this is beiog done. 

•n-hat is remarkable is that the Province 
which is least literate possesses the l*fK®** 
number of Universities in India Not that 
we are opposed to the multiplication oi Uor 
^ersities. if the standard of teaching can be 
kept high, and that of e-xamioations. too 

The latest University to come into 
existence in the United Provinces to that ot 
Agra. Even before the birth of the old affilia- 
ting University of Allahabad. Agra was one Ot 
the best centres of edncation in the ptovmw 
Some of the most distinguished graduates 
of the province were edncat^ at Agra 
i". therefore, nothing risky in hoping tna 
Agra University will be generally aWe 
to tom out as good graduates as any other 
Indian University. For not only the (JoUeg^ 
•n Agra city itself, but many of ‘“O 
Colleges .affiliated to its University »n 
other towns possess competent teachers, tme 
cannot, howver, be equally hopeful as x^ards 
the prospects of research work being done 
by the alumni of Agrd University. As 
the new University is an affiliating one, it 
Government has to make grants for resrarch 
work and equipment therefor, it most do ^ 
impartially to all the affili'ftsd colleges. But it 
cannot possibly do so. Perhaps what may 
and ought to be done is to establish a library, 
laboratories and a museum in Agr^ where 
postgraduate students and their teachers may 
carry on research. These may be nami^ the 
Agra University College of Research. W 


should be open to the professors and post- 
graduate students of all affiliated colleges. 
Unless such an institution is founded and 
maintained, the status of Agra University 

would perhaps become lower than that ot some 
other lodtan Universities If the U. P. Govern- 
ment starts such a centre of research, it 
may invite the people of the area served by 
the Agra University to endow it. 

Some of the Colleges affiliated to this new 
University are situated in some Indian 

States. These Indian States colleges should be 
adequately equipped for research wort in 

science and arts. . 

Perhaps among the Colleges affiliated to 
Agra, there is no College meant specially for 
women If so. such a College should be 
established Of course, there would be at 
first only a few stndents. But gradually many 
wonld take advantage of it. 


Bombay University * 

It 13 not our purpose to commeut upon 
the receutactivities of the Longislative Council 
of Bombay concerning its University. What we 
wish to point out is that Bombay has perhaps 
more millionaires aod multimillionaires than 
any other province of lodta; aod therefore 
its University ought to be the best equipped 
ID India in every respect Its Govern- 
ment too, has fifty per cent more revenue at 
Its disposal tbao the Government of Bengal, 
though the latter has to look after the needs 
of two and a half times as many inhabitants 
as the former Therefore, the Bombay 
Government, too, onght to be in a position to 
spend more liberally for the promotion of 
University education thau the Government of 
Bengal. 


Headquarters of Andhra University. 

It would not be proper for ns to name 
any particular town in Andhra-desa which 
ought to be the seat of its University. As 
India is a poor country (poor so far as its 
people are concerned), perhaps it would be 
best to make that town the seat of the 
University which has the largest comber of 
colleges or a college which is the best equip- 
ped aod of the highest grade and which 
would require the least number of new 
bmldiDgs to be erected. .Making such a place 
the university centre wonld result in some 
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too in the item of travollmfi and 
halting charges of the Fellows 


Benares Hindu University. 

Pandit iladan Mohan AlaUviya has issued 
an appeal for funds to wipe off the debt of 15 
hhhs which the Hmdn Dniveraity has m 
cnrred as also for adding to its invested 
capital whereby the incurring of fresh debts 
in future may be avoided It is to be hoped 
that this appeal will be liberally responded to 
We are not in favour of sectarian institn 
tions we would vote against their multiplica 
tion But we do not want that any snch ex 
istinginstilntion should die of inanition Rather 
would we hope that in coarse of time snch 
institutions would shed their sectarian charac 
ter The old English universities have been 
gradnally lib“ralised and modernised in this 
way 

Alisarh University Gommisstoo 

We bad occasion once or twice to refer to 
the delusive character of certain examma 
tion lesolts of the Aligarh University Ooe 
of its former high honorary functionaries also 
criticised the manner in which its aSairs have 
been conducted We hope the persons who 
are now inquiring into all matters connected 
with it will be able to pre ent a report at 
once thoroughly critical and constroctive 


Perhaps it is not too presampfuous on 
our part to suggest that those who advocate 
the placing of intermtdiato classes or 
colleges ouUide University control are not 
greater and more experienced educationists- 
than Dr Sir Brajendranath Seal who b 
responsible for Mysore s educational policy 
In tins connection wo may repeat some 
observations of Lord Haldane s London 
University Commission which we quoted 
once or more often before and which we now 
extract from The Ehicational "Reiietc — 

It w aUo a great disadvantage to the under 
gradoate stadents of the Universitj that post 
CradnatA U. .1 »» 


Mysore and Intermediate Colleges 
The Educational Beueic observes — 

The authonhes of the Mysore Univemtj and 
the Mysore Darbar have taken a iverv interestiDg 
step m the re-oreaiuzation of Univer«ity education 
in tlve State which deserves wider attention 
Abolishing the svstpm of a three years course for 
the B A_ the Dniversity is going hack to the 
traditional separation between the Intcrm^iate 
and B A courses and esta\Us''in3 Intermediate 
colleges which will he withm the innsdiction of 
the authorities of the 1 Diversity and fulfil a double 
purpose— that of prepar ng soni" stndoits for the 
h cner work of the Lniversitv and prepanng 
others for \-anou3 vocat ons in life The mtrodnction 
of Diploma co irses in a niimtier of vocationa! 
subjects Is a special feature of this new organizatiim 
In view of the fact that in various other parts of 
Icdia. attempts are l^ing made to put Intermediate 
education outside the control of the Universities 
this experiment will be wattned wuli considerable 
interest 


xnth those who are doing more advanced wort 
than themselves and who are not too far beyond 
them but stimulate and encourage them bj the 
tamiliar presence of an attainable ideal 

course predominate m the 
and research will pr^ommate m the 
tw tit® tiest interests of 

distinguished of Its 

should take part m the teaching of the 
beginning of their Univtf 
coming into contact with 
‘‘t'tt a teacher can direct thejr 
trirn'thArP’* conception of hts snbjecr and 
thedilnhiSiS bis own methods and hence ob»a 
eelecimg the best men for 
^ the best work out of them, 
ordinal* wAr-w® mnoenoe of the man doing 

?n It bis subiect which mspires beg 

neisonabTv ®.“®.u®“thU3iasm gams disciples His 
^ho V'® powet by which those 

enlisted bis special work are voluntarily 

13 ren^i bis individual intluence 

by the spirit which 

earn all . Neither 13 it the few alone who 
association students gam inestimably fro^^ 

of the teachers who show them something 

Sal S? the thought of independent and 
bSS, Sm ws Hclmholt! »bo 

Of the contact with one or more men 

standard mn»t have had his whole mental 

havenSimlW for the rest of his life Lec^s 

take the books can never fully 

can & spoken word. Sail less 

teaching in ^ ®f the more intimate 

not to^ bevnnH Seminar which ought 

of a llniversi^ range of the ordinary course 

trams not”onlv^n.^*i°'‘ which the student 

them all reasons support 

but the actual he might get from boofa 

working of a ® developing thought the 

fv “ and origmal mmd 

It Powtsont Ibat 

the staff TOnrempS ‘“tstimable advantage ^for 
to be m cln^n Y* ^ *be teaching of the Pass 
^fr whi h will °Kq ®®®ooiatou with the supaior 
Post graduate classes ‘be Honou-aand 
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A Biography of Mohammed. 

. The TTW;, edited by Dr. H.C R Zacharias 
says that on the 14th October, the A. P I 
informed the pnblic that 

Government of India have 
Sea Customs Act the bnnsme into Bntish India 
of any copy of the book entitled 
biography of the Prophet and the llan by P Dibble 
•wherever printed. 

This il calls “misplaced lenderncss.’’ md 
proceeds to supply the ‘ information that the 
Manchester Guardian of the 23rd September 
contained a review of the book, which con- 
cludes : — 

The writer evidently regards dullness “ 
tie most deadly sms. and seeks to 
and brightn<*s3 to his narrative by 
laoimage. When this has been viid. it ^oi Id ^ 
added that he has eiven a vivid ^ 

ITohatnmed. nnimpaired by the bias and ab^ 
which used to mar the picture Sir ®‘bb'® bnoCT 
out the fmilties of the mao. perhaps wthw over- 
cranhasUios them, aod tho virtues of the pmph^ 
and leader. Bis conctndios chapters, which aro 
the best in the book, indicate a high appreciation of 
the true greatness of Uohanimed. 

On this the comments of Th» TTrcA are 
But sneh a book, puhlished by a respon^We firm 
hke Hutchiason's and caroble of 
by people In tins county we 

plication, is prohibited in India 't btthCT are 
drifting with this estreme Ooe 

to the religious sasceptihihties ‘1^ 
rwllv begins to wonder, whether Iswm has pmj^o 
the State Religion of the Indian 
we have still got the ranch vaunted 'n^t^'ty 
•n religion. If this is a sample ofwhat the inam 
Government believe to be the -wav. not to invite 
further, bat to stop actual Hindu “'V'lhe 

nal tension, then indeed one can only gasp a* 
naxxtfe of it. 


5000 Tear Old Textiles 
The following paragraph is going theronnd 
of the papers: — 

A discovery of some iutops^fbat hM jnrt 
ttade by tlie ArchaeoliKical 

cotton was used in India for, tesWes as to mm 

?s 3.000 R C. The evidence.for this 

the prehistoric aiyot Mohen-jo^aro whOT r«^ 

excavations bronght to light a silver v^e 
with jewellery, and round about the T3»e 
wrapp^ a woven cloth, of which some 
still adhered to the metal. 

fragments were m a very fragile ccndition aJw 
their 5.000 years in the sciL Butfh® epmm^ 

Jf them, which has been made bv Mr. 

Director of the Technological Keseareh 

of the Icd-nn Central Cotton Committee « Bomlw. 

DO room for doubt that they are true rotten 
With the typical convoluted structure whidi » 


thepeenUar characteristicofthat fibre. The ancient 
Babyloman and Greek names for cotton material. 
(Srada and Sindan) have naturally pointed to the 
Indus region as the home of cotton growing, hut 
there has always been a doubt as to whether the 
cotton known to the Bibylonians and Greeks was 
not obtained from the cottoatree (e g. the silkcotton 
tree, enodenron aufraclHeeitm rather fban from the 
cotton plants of the genus gossypium). ihia aouot 
IS now dispos^ of by tlie discovery tnat true 
rotten of the latter kind was used for weavin= 
in Sind at the age referred to long before even 
the former been discovered. 


Health of British India. 

The latest year for which vital stitastics 
are available for all the provinces of British 
India IS 1925 The table below shows the 
birth-rate, the death-rate and the_ rate of 
natoral increase per thousand inhabitants in 
each of tea provinces for that year. 

Province. Birth-rate Deatb-iate Nstnr al lncreaso 

Ccntnl Proviates 439 27.3 JOO 

PoDjah 40.1 300 10.1 

Bihar and Orissa SoC 237 110 

Bombay 347 23.7 110 

Madras 33 7 24 4 03 . 

United Provinces 32.7 248 7.0 

Bengal 20 C 249 4.7 

201 2-^.6 6 ? 

N \V F. Province 2G9 19 8 7.1 

Borma 254 18.7 G.G 

lo 1925 the Central Provinces had the 
highest birth-rate, and Burma, the lowest; 
the highest death-rate was registered by the 
Ponjab, and the lowest, by Burma; and the 
Central Provinces had the highest rate of 
natural increase, and Bengal, the lowest On 
the whole, Bengal was in the most pitiable 
conditioa, its natural rate of increase being the 
lowest showing that its inhabitants had 
on the whole the lowest vitality. Ko 
wonder, the Heston Award having most 
consciencelessly robbed it of its wealth of 
reveone and deprived it thereby of the power 
of making adequate provision for sanitation, 
inedicH relief, education and economic 
development 

Diarchy. 

The creed of Ron-co-operation damned 
diarchy in advance and opposed cooncil-entry. 
The Swarajya Party, a rebellions wing of the 
party of Non-co-operation, advocated cooncil- 
entiy but opposed the acceptance of minister- 
ships though perhapsonacconnt of the argument 
of the ' '.ct or owing to lack of conrr_ 
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to oppo<5e some of its influential members it felt 
constrained to allow or support tho accep 
tance by its members of salaried president 
ships of legislative bodies and memberships 
of Government appointed committees and 
commissions However, both orthodox non 
CO operators and the insurgent Swarajists 
have throughout opposed the acceptance of 
raimstcrships The Liberals have all along 
been in favour of working d archy and accep 
ting ministerships etc. It is they who have 
given diarchy a trial and worked it either as 
ministers or ns members of the esecntive 
councils Bat they too, have damned diarchy 
Their nnfavournhle criticism of diarchy has a 
special value because their condemnation 
lias not been n pnon—ii has not proceeded 
from considerations of abstract principles Bnt 
they have found out the defects and unwor 
kable chaTa''ter of diarchy by actual espeti 
ment conducted by themselves 

Tor this reason no member of the I iberal 
party ought to have accepted otBco in any 
proTiDCo as minister or member of eiecntive 
council They know that by the very nature 
of diarchy they cannot do justice to the 
subjects entrusted to tboir care They should 
not therefore have placed themselves in a 
position which would damn them But in 
every province Liberals have been found to 
accept ofiico 

The Bengal Ministry 


For these reasons alone nobody ought to 
hare accepted a ministership in Bengal 

Another reason why a ministership ought 
not to have been accepted by anybody m 
Bengal is that under present arrange'nients 
the Bengal Government has an utterly in 
adequate amount of revenue at its command 
for all sorts of public expenditure , and, 
therefore even if that Government had been 
disposed as it is not to make the largest 
possible allotments for sanitation medical 
relief education and economic development, 
it could not have made any decent provision 
for these departments Hence every Bengal 
minister is bound to fail to show any good 
work commensurate with tho power and pelf 
enjoyed by him So every one lu Bengal 
to whom a ministership was offered ought to 
have declined to accept it so long ns Bengal 
was not given a revenue proportionate to 
her popolfttioD her revenue collections and 
her sanitary edncationel and other needs 
We bare a)] aloog reeognifeed that some 
little good may result from the working of 
diarchj But tho claims of humanity and 
justice of self respect and the urgent need 
of a better constitution and better rovenue 
assignments make it imperative that we 
should forego for a time these little advaaf 
ages in the expectation of securing greater 
good There is a Sanskrit adage which runs— 
Sanauns/ie snmntpniinc mdliam ttjajati 
pandtinh Wo may interpret it for tho 


In addition to tho considerations indicated 
above which go against the acceptance of 
olTico under diarchy in any province there 
wore special reasons in Bengal why minister 
si ips should not have been accepted Lai^O 
numbers of persons havo been deprived of 
their liberty without trial No definite 
charges even have been fracned against them 
One Imndred and forty six of them are stil] 
in detention And they ato in detention for 
an indefinite period They have already been 
in detention longer than the period for 
which some men openly tned for the offences 
itifDiiialrl ajaiu^t fhe detenus <enteDced 
i'npri<onucnt. All shades of political opinion 
torn Bengal have denounced thc'o detentions 
and urged either the trial or tho release of 
tie detenus. But the Government las bad 
nr ther tie c urage to adopt the first atth 
nor tie «cn'C of ju lice to take the «cecnd 
\nd so far as jublic information gpes no 
Brrgal raini'*crlas ever been able to do 
anj tiling to cl'ain ju’i’ic'* for th** detenus 


occa':ion to mean inat to secure the whoJo 
« part should be 'sacrificed ns fingers toes 
hands legs etc are amputated in order that 
the other limbs and life may bo saved 

As regards tho distribution of the port 
folios between tho two ministers tho cduca 
Boo portfolio oifglit to Iiavo been given to 
Sir P G ^htttr as ho is better educated 
better informed and better (jualified to deal 
with matters educational than Nawab Husiiar- 
rnf Hossoin In tho 5tos1em community of 
Bengal thcro are highly educated persons better 
qualmeii than tho Nawab to tackle 
educational problems Bat none of 
them IS a minister Among tho Bengali 
Ilmdos also there are better qualified 

mim.lcp "iir I'rAbli*^ ha. however ono 
Sil'Sf'l""? '■'ocMioo po.ltolio 

ao o L, '"'“n^otioo COO' 00 

5.1!? iK I rracticjl vTmpjlhi 

«ilh the moveniTOt, lor (he vpreaj „( eJnei 
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tioa amoDS the 'raa^ses by countributing Rs. 
200 every month to the funds of the Society 
for the Improvement of the Backward Classes 
in Bengal and Assam. . 

There has been a proposal to appoint 
f>TO other ministers in Bengal m order to 
“stabilise the ministry.” Its plain meaning 
is that the leaders (or the arch intriguers ) 
of two of the groups of 31 Ii.Cs who may 
still be recalcitrant may have to be squared 
in this way. In a province which has no money 
for most things that are worthwhile, the 
appointment of two more ministers would be 
a scandalons waste of public money ihe 
proposal is in abeyance for the present m 
underlying idea, however, has been very well 
bronght out by the sarcastic suggestion ol 
The Jlnsfifman that 6fty-five move ministers 
ought to be appointed ou a salary oi 
Rs. 200 pet head per niensen, thus obnatiog 
the least chance of the wrecking of anv roioi- 
8try. It was Sir Robert Walpole who, from 
his etperience of Englishmen of his da>, 
made himself responsible for the obtUr 'wtHm, 
"Every man has his price.’ Is there 
our midst among British bureaucrats any 
lineal or collateral descendant of that Bnu>n 
"orthy ? 


Unity Conferences 

There are two means of bringing about 
communal unity : terrorUm or 
and friendly negolatioa 


Either can be tried 


at a time, but not both simultaneously 
sional goondas and those who, without being 
professional hooligans, have an 
the goonda element, obsession or bias in tee 
natures, may favour the first method But 
there should not be the least suspicion that 
those who follow the method of negotiation 
were in secret league or sympathy witn or 
even connived or winked at the wicked deed 
of the goondas who have struct down or 
attempted to ' murder Uindus obnoxious o 
them owing to reasons of fanaticism 

Not that personally we have any sue 
suspicion. But what we wish to make clear 
is that, if the 31o«lcra leaders who take the 
leading part in Unity Conferences h.aTo any 
effective intluence over the turbulent elements 
ct their community, why are 
able to prevent the outrages referrro 
above which have already exceeded a doren. 
It they have no such effective infinenc^ 
"hat IS the good cf discussiag and 


delitferaling with them ? Would it not be 
better, if possible, to negotiate with_ the 
leaders of the goonda group, professional 
and non-professional ? Perhaps it would 
be impossible to discover them— at least 
without the whole-hearted co-operation 
of the C. I. D, which we do not know how 
to socure. Perhaps Lord Irwin’s advisers 
may be able to tell him. if it be in accord 
with their ideas of statecraft. 

We are seriously and sincerely desirous 
of secnnng intercommnnal harmony and 
friendship. But we do not want repetitions 
of the sorry exhibition of Hindu “leaders” 
and Moslem “leaders” confabulating day 
after day and coining to an agreement which 
their so-called followers do not accept in 
practice, or not being able to come to any 
agreement at all 

As regards the ostensible causes of the 
lIiDda-SIoslem conflicts, our opinion is that 
Hindos and all others (including British 
soldiers, of course ') should be free to pass 
along all public thoroughfares with muslo 
and perform soch music in , their homes and 
institutions without any restriction as to 
lime or place, except such as would apply 
to all kinds of noise or music by whomso- 
ever made , and that cows may also be 
slaughtered^ by 31uslim3 and others at all, 
times iu any number in slaughter-houses, and 
In mosques and other places owned by 
Muslims, subject to the rules made by 
monicipalities and other public bodies and 
officers In the interests of health, s.anitation 
and decorum. As regards conversions and 
recoversions, minors ate not to be converted 
or reconverted, except with their parents, 
and proselytism must not be conducted 
secretly by clandestine methods or by 
intimidation or pecuniary or other worldly 
inducement. 

But “cow-killiog” and “music before 
mosques” are only the ostensible causes of 
inter-communal dissensions. The real 
causes are political and politico-economic. 
Most JInslim le.ader3 want a division of 
appointments in the pnblic services and of 
seats in representative bodies on a communal 
basis, in proportion to their numbers where 
they are in a majority and in excess -.of that 
proportion where they are in a minority. We 
are on principle opposed to any division of 
appointments and scats along communal lines. 
In the interests of all the inhabitants of 
India, they should go to the ablest and the 
best qualified. But if the Muslim leaders 
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had agreed to a division of them along com 
munal lines everywhere consistently on the 
basis of population alono for a strictly limited 
number of years it is very probable that 
some settlement would have been arrived 
at long age Wo would have continued all 
tho same to stand for the principle of the 
open door for talent everywhere, thoneh onr 
voice would not have counted 

According to the census of 19 ‘»i tho 
1 arsis in India numbered exactly 101 77 fi 
and the Mnsalmans 68 735 233 Tho Parai<. 
have never asVed for or obtained any re 
served proportion of appointments seats m 
representative bodieo etc Yet what a larco 
space they fill m India in tho spheres cf 
politics industries coraraorco civic activities 
scholarship social reform literary achieve 
ment and philanthropy They have obtained 
this place by their cducaiion character Uct 
energy enterprise etc Muslims (and all other 
minority and majority communtles m India 
too) should learn from contemponry and 
past history that power and prosperity can 
/«;<( not by tho means bj 
winch they n o'lrymB to obtain it but be 
ccpmi; conlinujlly lit A time Ihero wnl 
when thny bad eupremo power over tho 
treater lait of the country and bad wL|ih 
too m pro] ortion Why could Iboo oJt 
l oo,, oit orr \M,y iii they lose loth ? 
llconuso they dotorioratcd physically montolly 
and inortall) So now oven it they cot oH 
they won by menns ol some pact or Act 
they would not bo able to maintain thoVr 
poeilioi, If they did not adopt all those moans 
which arc tho natural passports to saccess 
On tho other 1 and it they do ndopt oil IhS, 
moans thoj ivould bo able without tho aid 
ol any pact or Act to fit a space m the 
life ol India in every a, boro larccly ont ot 
all I ro, ortion to fhcir numbers as is Ihn 
caao withllo Tarsia Tho craying lor” 
short cut a royal road a dominance made 
fisy 18 futile ” 

The hi«itorically nnprovablo and lucorrecl 
notion tl st 0 Sluslims were masters of 
India before the establisl ment of British rolo 

is responsible for rnuch heart barmug and 

ini'chlcf If educated Muslims would odIt 
consider 1 ow many battles altogeit cr the 
I nglish fought with Indian Moslems and 
Indnn non Moslems (Mnrntl as Silhs. Jats 
Ourhta® Rnjpule etc.) and how many of 
tl pso wero decisive and crucial they would 
coi 0 to understand that sovereign power 
rcallj j assed for tho most j art from non 


Ik"®"?! *” Bnl'Sh linnds We do not write 
tneso things to humiliate Ifoslems They and 
non Moslems hate cgnally lost the stains ol free 
cn None of them can recover freedom by 
quarre hug as to who wonld be tho top dog 

“ n would cease to be the top 

Mn u quarrels no Indian oommnoity 

cf/ao*® Such nnarrels are the 

iimi«r preserving the position of 

under dogs The thing is if India ever be 

C?n ®0“manity as a community will or 
5Sr.n„ If as IS probable self 

system, of Govern 
conHin^f power may sometimes 

number of members of 
muniiioc than of majority com 

commnn f these members of minority 

coraranmties may be Muslims 
tho Muslims succeed m getting 

still they want they will 

the CeS permanent minority la 

legislature^! and in all provincial 

where tbev provinces 

slick to °i a majority For if they 

seats olectorat»3 and reserved 

seldom retur?? i ‘^''“^tituencies would 

other hand ,f candidate On the 

lot with°the^ sincerely throw in their 

devote the ^‘tid if they 

oducalioD ooergy to progress m 

capturing even ®°“®times succeed m 

now trvinfv fas a than they are 

Ibis we know previons agreement 

them But wn wi?? appear incredible to 
true what we behove to be 

Trial of Murderers m the Punjab 

which sentence had^ hi ^ 

coreligionists of P*'ononnced on some 

«”l all tho tmaS'.f "" '* “PPnans however 
open trial 

pronounced nffor ,i„f„ i 5*^^^ and sentences 
consideration of nil dispassionate 

raoro 13 usually done In ^®*biDg 

grievous hurt^ lor murder or 

of *^l'g'n«3 ^halred^^and^'f'^ 1*^® outcome 
bear some resemh1nn««^* fnnilicism They 
Ohazi crimes m tho so called 

frontier areas Trans 

mnnlercd a Britisher ho\« ^“lled Ohari 
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and his body bnrned. His relatives were not 
alJoxed to Rive his body or ashes a JIaslim 
Inrial. As Hindu lives are not as valuable 
and sacred in British eyes as British lives/ 
no such drastic steps are talcn for the pro- 
tection of Hindus from religions fanaticism. 
And it is good that such summary methods 
bare not been adopted in the ease of murders 
of Hindu®. That kind of ju'tice is best in 
the long ran which JS not vjndiclive and 
which follows the ordinary legal procedure. 


Detenus’ Day 

The Swarajya party did well to celebrate 
a detenus’ day in Calcutta But they would 
have done better, from the point of view of 
the people of Bengal as a whole, and id the 
interest of the detenus themselves, if they had 
sought and obtained tho active co-operation 
of persons of all political parties, and also of 
persons who are not poIificaliy-miDded lo 
tho celebration. Tho demonstration would 
then have been more impressive Ferevery- 
body knows that in Bengal, whatever a man's 
politics may be. and even if ho has do poli- 
ties, he feels that a grievous wrong ba® been 
dose to the detesns and that tiio conditions 
w which they ate kept in or outside jails arc 
heartless and very discreditable to a civi- 
lised Goveintnent. It is good, however, tbatio 
spite of the celebration having been managed 
on party lines, many people who do not belong 
to the Swarajya party attended the meetings. 

As a demonstration these meetings served 
their purpose. But one does not know what 
effective steps the Swarajya party or any other 
Peity has taken or can take to bring sufficient 
pressDio to bear 00 the Ooreratnent to release 
ril the detenus without any further delay — 
we do not add, "or bring them to trial,” 
because if tbo Government h.iij an iota of 
ovidenco against any of them, they would 
have been long ago broucbl before a court of 
mstice. 


Rabindranath Tagore's Return 

Rabindranath Tagore returned (0 Culcn^ 
I’ter his travels in parts of Indonesia, 
"is visit to these lands will bo prodoctivo 
of incalcnlabie good both to them and to 
India in years to come. 

Ho was interviewed by a representative 
of the “Free Press of India.” Portions of 


what he said in reply to questions aro 
printed below, 

Concerning wliat happened in Malaya owing to 
the discassion in the newspapers with regard to 
his oondemn.ation of Indian troops being sent to 
China, he slid that a great deal more had been 
made of that incident than it really deserved- . ft 
was a piece of newspaper sensationalism which 
very <iuick!y sank into tho background and became 
universally forgotten. It was dne to some entirely 
untme versions of what he was reported to have 
said This version had appeared la newspapers 
m the Far East and had to be contradicted. At 
the same time the Poet made it perfectly clear 
that he held strongly to his objections concerning 
the Qso of Indian troops m China, as likely to 
do tocalculable harm to tho age-long friendly re- 
UtioDs between India and China. The incident 
had one good effect, because it at once drew the ' 
Chinese community in every part of South Eastern 
Asia to his side. The Poet stated that he had 
SHf-b a generoHS and wanH-heorfed welcome from 
them ID every place he visited that in a measure 
It exceeded oven the welcome given to him by his 
own fellow cooDtryineo. He had 3 hope tbereioro ' 
that bis leceot tour bad done something to esta- 
blish an intimate friendship between India and 
China on a true and stable foundation. He boned 
that those who appreciated the importance of a 
true eotento cordiale between these two countries 
would be able to follow up what has thus been 
begun and enter through the door which was now 
ludcopeo. AlMhroogb his jouiney. ss in other 
tours also, be bad tried striitly to keep to the 
cultural aim and the object of his mission, thus 
layiDg the firm foundation of friendship and 

mutual understanding. 

When asked whether the people of 
and Siam remembered India and were 
their heritage from her civilization and culture, 
the Poet stated that the Siamese people keenly 
remcrabered with gratitude their debt to Indian 
culture and wished more and more to express it. 
There would be no difficulty in making a close 
iDlemational raiiprochement between the two 
c-ommuniUes. On the other hand m Java and 
Bah, this past intimate link with India had been 
idmost forgotten. It would have to be patiently 
recovered In Bali, the strange idea existed that 
the island itself had originally been the place 
where the events described in the Hindu Epics 
had occurred. 

In conclusion the Poet emphasised again the 
necessity of carrying on the immediate work of 
culfuiat understanding and appreciation. It would 
need scholars who would go out with that deftnitc 
oliiwt in view and funds would have to bo pit)- 
vided for them. 

Referring to his return Foi icanl writes ; 

It may be confidently expected that he will be 
Ucconled an enthusiastic ovation on the completion 
of his tour which wa.® undertaken for the ailvancc- 
meut of culture and for reviving the forgotten ties 
of liD'diip and fnendiiaess w hidi once Jinked those 
CDuntncs with Inuix Save the unwelcome incident, 
namely, the bitter centroversv which tor a time 
raged over bia devoted head in Uic jmgo pres® of 
hiDgaporG. tho Poet’s tour has l>een a round of 
imthusiastic receptions. 
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Iven witlioat consulting the Poet one an outspoVcn peroration which does not 

maj cay that he would not allow his fame appear to bo attuned to tho same key as ^ir 

aud greatness to be exploited for party Shastns opinion Tho Pandit said — 

purposes by being accorded an enthusiastic • Gentlemen it is one of thos" ironies of 

ovation on the occasion of tho completion of yhich a sutjcct nice is further subject^ tnat 

his tour’ by men who are incapable of rciuired to prove 


appreciating him Conside’ing that not a 

single political social literary scientific 
khadi ]oumalistic or industrial leader was 
present at Outram Ghat to meet him on his 
return it is rather hollow and insincere on 
tho part of Pot nard to speak of giving an 
enthusiastic ovation to him particnlarly 

as it was that paper which look the 
leading part in reproducing with sensa 
tional headlines tho lies and half troths 
published in tho ilalaya papers Others too 
received the cuttings but consigned them to 
tho waste paper basket It is quite character 
istic of Foi Hard to speak of an ovation and at 
the same time remind the Poet of the bitter 
controversy carried on uith tho vveapons 
of lies and half truths of which the Swarajya 


lUUKl 6HUUI I UU rc lUlCIAl lU il.»» 

rule itself Instead of asking Hritam to prove that 
sho has a nght to manage the affairs of India iQ 
preference to Indians the Sfatutorj k-om^mics'cn 
will be re jmred to rci>ort as to Jiov far India i ^ 
proved Itself ft to enjoj any dci.rce of ^pocciblo 
govcmiDcnt A Commission Irom which Indians 
are verj likclj to lie excluded mu aJ«o recom 
mend to extend modifj or restrict the degree ot 
responsible government* ahead} existing If India 
were as effl lenfly administered durin the last 
150 scars by n foreign lurciucracy as it is claimed 
to tie tlio case w c should have had bj this time a 
tmly happ> and contented people with a high degree 
of euu atioQ widespread in the country and witu a 
record of remarkable progress m Bamtation 
medical relief and public health Besides wc 
ought to have been throughly capable of defending 
ourselves and holding our head high among the 
nations of tlie world As a people we should opt 
have presented tho sorrj spectacle of illiterate 
masses of abject poverty and malnutrition result 
log in low vitality lack of resistance to disease 


OTgwi bonk inW aixanbase wvbb aviAAy etjort ble nenod and huge infant mortaltly No 

The Poets mission was cultural lie is the amount of efhciency of a foreign rule can ever 
P«ro<f/in of the Greater India Society whoso compen^te for the moral stunimg of tho race tlie 


mission 18 the same Quite appropriately that 
society gave him a most enthusiastic send off 
and we have no doubt that equallv appro 
piiately it wonld accord an entbusiastic 
welcome to him 


Mr Srinivasa Sastii s ' Imperialism 

Hr Srinivasa Sastn recently delivered a 
speech at the Rotary Club Cape Town A 
brief cable has informed the Indtao public 
that he bolds the opinion that the whole 
future of India depended on Bntisbe’? and 
Indian moderates identifying their interest 
This bit of opinion is such that even bis 
friend and co worker Mr C F Andrews has 


lack of high spirits courage and self respect, — 
an almost incurable sense of infenoritv All tuesp 
are tbft indisputable results of 'what Mr Asquith 
loow Earl of Oxford) during tlio menace of tho 
Oerman b\ar called the intolerable degradation of 
a foregn yoke Gentlemen a nation like an indi 
vidoal 13 a distinct entity It has it own tempera 
ment its own characteristics its own soul 
Just as ID the case of an individual so m the 
case of nations freedom is essential for tho 
healthy growth of its soul la the scheme of 
Providence when an individual has finished his 
life work he dies So has it been with nations 
ana their civilizations But India has lived in 
history lor thousands of jears and it is not yet 
dead It is legitimate to conclude that it has yet 
some valuable contribution to make towards world 
progress Let ns hope tho world standard of 
progress has not fallen quite so low that it is 
DOW ^rely confined to the prowess of arms or 


felt constrained to declare that he finds it brought under subjugation and by the concentra 
difficult to share Mr Sastn s briefly cabled *{<>“ of wealth through a combination of militarj 
opinion and lhat he Mr Andicws is a ibrcats and political and commeraal diplomacy 
c„.li™ed aad a Bnl,sh 

thieve India does not ask for a place in the Sun 
It only wants a free scope fo its self expression 
ihe ajrony of its soul lies in the cramp ng inlluence 
^ gn yoke It only 
lon^ for that digniFed freedom which will help it 
in the solution of its own nature for the service 
and not fiie domination of the world 

Pandit Gurtu on Dr BesantsBill 
The commendable features of tho Common 
wealth of India Bill to which Pandit Gurtu 


imperialist lerhapsMr Sastn s immediate 
colleagues and followers of the Servants of 
India Society may accept his views bat 
wliat do other moderates think ? 


Pandit Gurtu s Address 
landit Iqbal Natayan Gurtus thoughtful 
and able address as president of the United 
Provinces Liberal Conference ended with 
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drew attention in his address real y ^esetre 
praise. One wonld.however. like to know what 
he thinks of the number of representaU^es in 
the Central Ugislature assigned to the 
Tarions provinces in the Bill a . 

which we have drawn attention in a previous 
note in this issue 

The Statutory Commission - 

We have expressed our opinion in a previous 

issue about the personnel of the statutory 
commission. It should consist of a clear 
maiority of non-official leading Indians o 
different political parties, with, preferably, an 
Indian president. If such an 
cannot be assured, an entirely P® , , 

nd would be preferable, so that the world 
may understand that Indians had nothing w 
do with its conclusions lo the ® 
Commission having an entirely ' 

sonnel or a minority of Indian “ 

Indian should appear before it to 8*’* . 
dence. IVhat the 

commission would be may be anticipate 
tow in their main features. 

There is, of course, the previous qu^ oj 
as to whether there ought to be “ 
at all to inquire into out fitness 
llie need of such a comraissioo 
be admitted. No nation lias any l® 

jndge ns. Self-rule is a bIrth-right to wh,^ 
every people is entitled. It is only by 
that we are kept deprived of it 
The only proper question to 
is how the constitution of a 
ought to be framed. In dealing with such a 
question the help of foreign experts may be 
taken 


And if our fitness for self^ule « 
all judged of. we ourselves are far better 
judges than foreigners. EngUs^c mdir- 
pohtical parties make great mistake 
log of the politically 
- of their own countrymen. .For Phosen 

prime ministers and cabinet rmoister^ 
by their countrymen, are respons^Ie Mr 
egregious and very serious blonde 
ridiculous to assume, therefore, that » 
judges of our polit cal capacity won ^ . 

fallible or reliable, particularly as j, - 
men are interested in pronouncing ns 

The Viceroy’s Invitation to Some Indians 
It has been given out 
Viceroy’s invitation to some Indians 


him is for the purpose of ascertaining their 
opinion as regards certain details of the 
Statntory Commission That he is to sec tlieso 
peisoDS separately is a clever move Lord 
Irwin would thus be able to utilise for British 
purposes the differences, important or unim- 
portant, in the opinions expressed by them. 

Speculation is already rife as to why m 
selecting persons to invite, his lordship has 
given a. wide berth to some provinces and 
sections of tha people. What is the policy 
underlying this discriminatory move 

Prabasi Bang:i Sabitya Sammelan 

The Pcabisi Ringa Sihitya Simm«Un will hold 
itssi-xlh session in .Meerut during the next A. mas 
week. The following gentlemen have been unam- 
inously elected to preside over and conduct the 
deliberations of the different sections noted agiinst 
the name of each — „ , _ , . 

U) SirP. C Ray-Oeneral President 

(2) Babu Kedarnath Bmerjea iBeaares). 

President Literature. Section ^ . 

(3) Dr Sisit Kumar Maitra (Benares Hindu 
I niversityl-Prcsideat Philosophy Section . 

(1) Df Radhakamal Mukenea (Lucknow UaIve^ 

^'’^'^^^^'^Sarada'^Ch. Ukil (Delhij-President, 
P. San (Lucknow)— President, JIusic 

Section 

The efforts made by Bengalis domiciled or 
sojourning outside Bengal to keep in touch 
with the Bengali language, literature and 
art are commendable 

We have one suggestion to make. The 
promoters of the Prabasi Banga Sahitya 
Sammelan would do well to set apart a day 
or an evening to meet all local leading 
Hindi and Urdu-speaking persons interested 
in literature and art, in order to make closer 
the cultural ties which exist between Bengal 
and Upper India We mention only Upper 
lodia. as the Sammelan has hitherto met in 
some town or other in that region. 


About the Age of First Motherhood in 
India : Hiss Mayo Contradicted 

Dr. Hiss M. I. Balfour, iiu, who wrote 
a letter to the Times of India on the 10th 
October last on the subject of the age of 
first motherhood in India, is engaged in 
collecting data for Maternity and Infant 
Welfare work from the hospitals in Bombay- 
Hex letter is reproduced below. 
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child mothers I have some facts „ - .. 

subject -which I have collected m the course of an 
lovestijjation into the conditions of child birth ana 
I am asking vou to be kind enough to pnbh'Ui 
them in the hope that they may he of scr^co to 
anyone who proposes to wnte a reply to Mother 
India I have notes of 301 Hindu mother** deli 
vered of their first labies m Bombay Hospitals 


lhave recentb had the opportunity of rcadiDC ci^liraUon and a poorlo of 
.Mother India and have been snrpnsed at some of patience and spmtual quality I cannot nere 
the SSnts made especially with reference to att^t to track her through the vivid maze of her 
child mothers I have some facts relating to that assertions It mu t siiOico for me to deal w itu a 

few characteristic illustntions 

Then follow his string of contradictions 
of Miss Mayo s nntmths 

Miss 5Iayo writes as though the lipirors of filth 
and superstition surrounding childbirth were 

vcicu ui ulcu iuav .4. pcculiar to Hindo society Suppose that one were 

The average age -was IS years 8a C per cent to make a realistic picture of maternity in ^7 
were 17 years or over 14 4 per cent were below other Asiatic country or for that matrer as nas 
17 14 was the youngest age and there were 3 of often been done m tlie slum cities of h-urope ana 
that age I have compared these figures with the United States would any of Miss filayo fi inter 
the reports of tlie Madras Maternity Hospital ences apply She cites eramples m detail oi 
for the years 192-^ ‘’4 2 312 mothers were Indun male sexuality It would be impossible i 
deivered of their first babies The average thinl to proflncc anything of the kind more IMin 
age was 194 years 86 2 per cent were 17 some Bnt Miss Mayo cannot be unavmre that tne 
years or over and 138 per cent were below 1 records of all protective societies in Europe aiw 
13 was the youngest age There were 7 motVers America contain incidents which fact for fact, are 
aged 13 and 2'* mothers 14 The Madras as horrible as these She asserts that me majority 
ftgatcB mdvided not only Hindus but women of of Hindu men arc through indulgence and perver- 
other communities aUo I have reports of -1 904 sion impotent at twenty five The sumcient reply 
cases of childbirth from other paifs o* India to that astonish pg accusation would seem to be 
including the North Oftheseonly 10 were below that if it were any thing like ha’f true the 
lo years of ago 13 was the youngest age There of population under tlie Pax Bntanmca wonll not 
IS no donbttlat child b rth sometimes takes phee cause any alarm to the government of India in 
too early in Ind a and even more so that cohabita treating of the Untouchables and the so-called 
tion commences too early Legislation is badly cnininal tnbes she implies that such agencies as 
needed But Miss Mavo s words at p 30 of tho Salvation Armv stand virtually alone in their 
ilother India are as follows Tiie Indian g rl m remedial ellorts The trutli is that long before tiio 
common practice looks for motherhood nine months rise of their gr^t champ on Oanuhi a powerful 
after reaching puberty or anywhere between tie section ot Inuiao leformers labored as earne tly 
ages of fourteen and eight The latter age is for social redemption as for political advance Miss 
extreme although in eome sections not exceptional Mayo quotes Rabmdrasath Tagore m such a way 
the former 13 well above the average I think tho aa to implv that he is an apologist of child 


figures i have given prove that the cases instanc^ 
by Miss Mayo do not m the least represent the 
common customs of the country 


Mr S E Ratchfis on Mother India 


marriage The passage cited from the Bengali 
poet 13 a condensed statement of tlie caao for early 
mamaee (an entirely different thing) as accepted 
thtoQghoot the Orient Rabmdianath Tagore is a 
leader of the Brahmo cotntnuDity which fifty years 
ago earned through the Indian Legislature the first 
reformed marnage act Miss Mayo speaks as 
Mr S K Bqtrliffp foTiriPrlv pAifnr of the seclusion of women behind the purdah 

n 1 y wero universal throughout Indian and she says 

i7ie Statesman of Calcutta Ins reviewed again and again that no Indian g rl or young wo 
SIiss Katherine Mayos Mother India m man can be left unprotected for an hoar since she 
27ic A’cu I^epllbl^c of New Torb dated the -would a^suiedly be violated I The seclusion of 
21st September last He begins tho reTO« 

bt? teHiTUT the Toiilar Provinces Uver CToat tracts of the country their 

by telling the reader wwwpwdah -move 1ree\y and -unveiled 

Two years a'’o when I read Katherine Mayo*’ t^ut,h. the bazzMrs AVomen of the peasant and 
propagandist volume on the Philippines it seemed aasses work in the open as they work every 

to me certa n that she would go next to India and wuere in the world Miss Mayo in an astonishing 
produce n bool enforcing a conclusion precisely “pse quotes as a recent dictum the most threadoare 
similar to tl e one reiterated in The Isles of tear cynicism that is passed about among ■■ 

The thesis of that vigorous mamfesto it -will be buroprans in India namely that one week after 
remembered is that the United States must keep the withdraw I of the British there would not be a 
Its governing hand npon the arch pebgo for if rop^ or a virg n left in Bensnl Apart from the 
It dd not the I ilip nos would be skinned alive by PJ»nt that, accord ng to Miss Mayos own demon 
tiieir own landlords lawyers usurers stration there are almost no virgms in Bengal 

TT * >1 r 41. ^2® one may note the enmewhat 

He recites or refers to some of the clantg histoncal fact that before the Idwnt 
terrible and horrible things which the British Bengal eeitanly showed^no desm^hle 
ppthoress bas sa.d of Indi. «nd then ?„”=S™odS'“ef thrS 

observes m this bnef senes of instances Mi«a Ma 

A great part of Miss Alayos facts cannot be been led to believe that there is 
clallenged and jet the pictnre she has drawn s conlipt between the ethical sLi^n^of ifindn 

. t.v.,, thore of the Indian Sms a coltm^ 


profoundly untrue. It is a libel upon a unique 
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trreaUy to the adrantago of tho Utter. This U one 
of the most snrpnsmg things m the booV : ana 
\t is coQpIed the extraordinary blander of Miss 
Mayo’s assumption that the vinle races of India 
are all Moslems. Any British soldier a-omd hSTe 
pat her right there. 

This is followed by Mr. Ratcliffe’s state- 
ment that he has been “able in this article 
to refer to no more than a hundredth part 
of the assertions and inferences that promote 
debate in ‘Mother India’ Any tolerable 
statement of the other side would require a 
Tolnme at least as large as the one under 
teyiew. I end with a word of the kind which, 

I think, no European and no American who 
has dwelt among the Indian people conid 
refrain from uttering." And this is what he 
Says : — 

I lived for five years in India, occnpyinff a 
position which gave me nnasaal opportunities oi 
Indians of different kinds, j had many 
Indian fnends. I saw the inside of Indian hot^ 

I oteerved the labonnir Indan in cities and villages. 
•And. as I call up the memory of those people and 
Weties. and set the reality of ray reroUection along- 
side the appallinff picture which Miss I^yo has 
provided for her very Urge company of , 

'ft several continents, I am filled with bewilaermcDt 
®Bd regret The vast multitude of India’s common 
people makes upon every Westerner a 
TOftressioa of goodness, endurance. ,and dignity, 
"e knew, for everybody tells os so, tlut the lodm 
woman has a terribly hard time. IJQf I 
M the comes np every tnoming from her ceremonial 
ittthe nver, walling noiselessly with a trwp ot 
fter fellows, a ngnre unsurpassed la the world tor 
®*aaty«ad serenity, and grace, and I marvel at the 

Poweiyof spirit which has so undeniably conquered in 

ft-r. As for the intelligentsia of India, they arc 
ft'ade np of many communities, all in Itheir several 
wtys endowed with remarkable and allractive gifts. 
Ihey inhent a social system of extraordinary com- 
It is their task to bring it into relaUon 
*Uh the modem world; and the very least that we 
«n do IS to recogoize that the task » one of 

imma^urable difficulty. Bat. however d fficult it 

^7 be, one thing is surely beyond dispute the 
Indian system can bo changed only with inhPite 
fabor, and from within. An alien power most Jraw 
1' for the autonomous Inda of tomorw. 

JUro quotes, with evident approval, the wilcuy 
ftoosensical saving of some acquaintance, to toe 
tUert that the crime of the British goyeromrat 
that it has stood protector to tMs awful 

of dattness and oppression, which, if.Ie/t to tM 

porcy of the harder pares of Asia, would ago 

swept into the void. Here, 

Jkl® boobv. prize remark from a 
»^t India. There are more than 
tftdian people : and the one thing we kno^ J*'” ”* 
that IS atovo and beyond all coptrover^ is 
fhey are one of the very few eternal **5”. 
bemg rooted in a social system whi^has 
withstood the storms of at least thirty centimes. 

, .^ft tbo same nn'mbei of the Xetc Repu^j^ 
"ftich contains this review article of Alt 


Ratcliffe’s, be has reviewed a book called 
“India and the Earthly Paradise” by Miss 
Sylvia Paukhurst, formerly a militant suffra- 
gist, about which ho writes — 

ifiss Pankhurst denounces child-marriage and 
the Indian treatment of women, the tyranny ot the 
priesthood, and many other evils of the Hindu 
system as unmercifully as the author of ‘Mother 
India” herself, and her citation of evidence, is 
almost as dreadful : but she comes to a conclusion 
precisely opposite Miss Jlayo says the Indian 
system is so hideous that the British must stay, 
and rule very much more hardly than tbev do 
now. .Miss Pankhurst. not disgutsmg any of t,ie 
facts that seem so appalling to the Westemer, 
IS coavinced that the British must go. 


A Missionary Condemnation of Miss 
Mayo's Book 

A statement with regard to JlUs Mayo’s book 
‘ Mother India” signed by Kev Dr. N Maracol 
and Mr P 0 Philip. Secretaries and Miss A. B. 
Van Etorcn Den. Officer has been issued to the 
Press m the name of the executive committee of 
the National Christian Council of India. Burma and 
Ceylon. Ibe only dissentient member being Bi hop 
J W. Robinson "who does not find that ho can 
assent to its terms ” The Lord Bishop of Oalcntta 
and metropolitan of India is the chairman and Dr. 
S. K. Dotta. IS Vice-Chairman of th^e Co^cil and 
the executive committee includes. Rev. Chitambw. 
Bishop of Domakal. Bev J i Edwards, Dr- 0. R. 
Greenfield. Bishop of Madras, Rev. J. mckensie, 
lUi lUhador A. 0. Mukerjh Messrs. K. T. Paul, 
B L Kallia Ram and Rev H. C C. \ elt 

The statement reads as follows in part:— 
It has never been denied either by Indians or 
by foreign missionaries that great social evils e^st 
in India and it is a matter of common knowledge 
that atrennons and organised efforts are being 
made bv groups of Indian reformere to get nd of 
them. Yet wc representmg a body of men and 
women who are m close touch with the people 
and are conversant with their every-day lifo nn- 
hesitatiBgly assert that the picture . of India which 
emerges from Miss ilayo’e book is untrue to the 
facts and unjust to the people of India. The 
sweeping generalisations that are deduced from 
inadents tliat come to the notice of the author or 
that are suggested by the manner in which these 
incidents are presented are entirely untrue as a 
descnption of India as a whole. At the end of the 
book Aliss Alayo admits that she has left untouch- 
ed other sides of Indian life and for that very 
reason we can affirm that lndi<in life does not 
present the dark and the ovil aspect which this 
^k suggests and that the ugly and repulsive 
and disgusting aspects of it that are emphasised in 
the book aro not the predommant things in Indian 

^Itonty and culture, kindliness- and charm 
religion and piety are to be found alike among the 
highest and the humblest. Miss ilayo leaves no 
room for these in her picture. 
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The Neill Statue m Madras 
Those ^\ho have been tryiOR to hare tho 
NciU Statue removed or to breal or disfigoro 
It are morally justified in doinp so Ihit it 
Kccms to us that it is bad ccononi} to under- 
go imprisonment to bring about tho result 
aimed at If British ofTicnls in India chooso 
to have the greatness and civilisation o( 
their country adverliscd by, among other 
things, the statuo of a ferocious bruto hie 
^clll lot them plea«o themselves Instead 
of sulTcrfng imprisonment in the attempt to 
reraoTO (his precious reminder of raiHtary 
virtues why not draw attention to NciUs 


employed persons arc being given wcelly 
doles During nil these years doles have 
been given without breal, and that sometimes 
to more than two million people Why docs 
tho same British Government adopt n different 
athtado in India 7 Partly because tho governed 
hero are not tho lith and lin of tho gover- 
nors, partly because, thanls to enlightened 
British ralo nnd exploitation, tho unemployed 
and dependants in India probably exceed the 
employed in number, and there are other 
Causes It i**, however, the duty of Govern- 
ment to actively intcrvcno to prevent striles 
and anemployment 


doings by means of a permanent poster in 
some public place in Madras ? Some extracts 
from fCayos history of tho Sepoy War would 
serve tho purpose 


Orissa Floods 

An appeal for two lakhs of rnpees for 
tehoviQg the widespread and acute distress 
couved in Orissa by flood has bees issued 
over tho signatures of Pandit Oopabaodhu Das 
and IiIt C F Andrews Sneh an appeal ought 
to meet with a ready response in tho case 
of any province In the case of Orissa tho 
response ought to be quicker and greater 
For Ori«3a is a poor conntry, whoso welfaro 
has been neglected for moro than a century 
Unlike most of tho other provinces, Orissa 
has not been tho chief object of care — so fat 
as that caro goes of any provincial Govern 
ment it has been neglected throughout 
The people of India have been partly respon 
sible for this neglect, in that they have 
acquiesced in Orissa s being given aback 
I seat all along For all these reasons all the 
pZ'^riscss Isdi's shisUd csi'oe A? && rescs<T 
of this stricken land once the home of a 
distinct cnlture of high grade and still one 
which Hindus consider it a merit to visit 


tThe Situation lu Kharagpur 
Whenever and wherever large numbers 
of the labonting population are thrown out 
of employment or about to be so Govern- 
ment maintains the attitude of the Unconcern 
ed spectator — except when shooting is or 
has to bo resorted to Ihe unemployment 
and sufferings of so many people aro not its 
business In Britain on the other hand, 
even now, so many years after the end of 
the great war, neatly eleven lakhs of un- 


“Tbe Chosen Be^jon of Lies” 

Tho historian Freeman hnv, in one of his 
esaays characterised royal proclamations and 
declarations os “Iho chosen region of lies” All 
lings and emperors do not ceitainly tell he^ m 
all (hcirproclamatjons,cta Some may have done 
60 , whilst tho words of &omo oUiers bccomeas 
good (or bad) as falsehoods bccaoso they are 
not given effect to by their successors and 
servants 

Wo were rcmioded of Freeman’s words 
while readiDg what has appeared in Sip 
S idney Low’s recently published work on 
Tho Reign ot the King Edward YU" 
relating to tho appointment of Mr (Lord) 
Sinha lo tho Viceroy’s Exccutivo Council 
It is related in that book that on 
November 1, 1003, tho fiftieth anniversary 
of the assumption by the Crown of tlio direct 
OovemmeDt of India tho King Emperor 
bawaru \II issued a masterly message to 
tho princes and peoples of India which 
repeated and confirmed the declarations and 
xsforjfsces m Queen Ticfona's 

famons proclamation of 1858 Tho equality 
of treatment promised in that proclamation 
to all British subjects irrespective of race, 
creed colour and caste, as regards employ- 
ment m the public services and so on need 
only be referred to As noted above this assnr 
ance was indaded id thosa reMaled and 
oooBraad by Ed^rd Vlr But that mnn.rah 
obiwlud strouEly to thramu.lS,. t t 
Naltve HaSbura- foV." V.cer^y'.rfeecul °ve 
CouDctl Bdd. 0 patsajes from Sir Sey 
Lows work which refaffl fn oiuney 

reproduced below **^‘^*^ 

Gabmets approval as received the 

Kine however n-d 3 1907 The 

1 maDy menhers of the Home 



of Lords, objected to the proposal on the {rronnd 
that It mishi give olTence to tho native pwnwa Md 
It was not nntil nearly two years la^er that 3ir. 
Sinha, an eminent Uindn lawyer, w^ suggMted^ 
a snitable member of the Viceroys Conncil. 
February 24, 1900 Lord llorlev l^d a long anienw 
with the King. Morley records that &ng lonnd the 
native member a great stambling'block. 

Motley wrote two letters to the Kins on 
the subject. 

To the first of these two letters the King replied 
from Biamtr on March 1- his 
“The King regrets that he cannot ^lue nis 
view on this subject and haa thon^ht d ovM n 
as Lord Jlorley has He rem!i.m3. ho^n. oi 
opinion that this proposed step is Indian 

matest danger to the maintenance of the Inflian 

Eimpiie under British rule The ® 

known to the Secretary b 

are to the Viceroy, but as the letter apwren y 

putting great pressure on the 

last meeting of the Cahmet Council the 

Bent were unanimous on the. subject. „s, 

no other alternative but to give way 

his will He. however, wishes it ,, ji,,. 

nndentood that he m 

“’T??hf,Sn'd'utler the K.o; 

Strong feeling, still protesting Morley 

alternative against a unanimous Cabinet mo y 
la the course of bis repl?L^«'"*'^, ViSSS^s 

tion that this marked fnlfilment of 
pmmise will win for your ^^sjes^ an esaij^ . 
MdoncB place in the deepest actions of 
dian suhj^s of the Brinsh Cro«^ " Jo ‘hB 
Queen victoria’a name the King added the pnogen 
ttargimd comment:— , WIit he 

•This is tlie answer to my letter Why «« 
should bring in the name of Qneen Victoria 
not see. nor how it bears on the ^tiestion .v- 
do not think she wonld have ni^tctionable 

departure, I have had to sign the objectionaoie 

^P®r. E. R. March 20.” 


Marl! that, if Kinc Edmid VII k”®" 
mind of his august mother the Qneen * 
correctly, “she wonld not 
the new depaitore.” And jq 

equality of treatment to all her snbj 

''”lS'Sto™iso had 

on the subject with tho King. Hw 

portion of one of the King s letters in reply. 

“My dear Minto-As you hold sach 
on the subject and have given me mimy 
reasons for such a new departure i 
^wiUingto differ from you as well m the 
of State on the subject At the samc^time^o*^^ 
*twg and possibly old-fashioned 
subject which my son who has so recen T 
m India entirely shares. . , ih^nresent 

-Danna tha unrest in India a 
tuns and the intrigues of the (g the 

1 think, bo fraught with the greatest danger 


EES 

Indian Empire if a Native were to take ^t in 
the Council of ,the Viceroy, as so ^u^cts 
would not be desirable that a Native shmdd toke 
part Besides, if vou havo a Hindu “Jt a 
&mmedan also.' The^ latter would singly 
claim It If the p.rcsent view which yo“ 
strongly advoacte is earned fuje 

hnii it <1/104 nnt answer, you will never be. awe 
to get nd of the Native again. The Indian Ptm^s 
who are ready to be .by the \ i^roy 

and his Council, would greatly ‘2 * 

who would be very infenor m MSte to ttemBePres 
takin" cart in the Government of the country. 
However, clever the Native might be and 
loi-al you and yonr Council might 
to* be, you never could bo certam that he mi^nt 
not prove to be a very dangerous element m jonr 
Coana! and impart information W his co^t^^en 
which it would be very undesirable should go 
farther than your Council Chamber. 

Attention has here to be drawn to the 
fact that King Edward's son. His Majesty 
O’orge V. according to him, entirely sharM 
his father’s “old-fashioned views on the 
snbject” The reigning King Emperor, 
however, on bis accession to the throne, 
repeated and confirmed Qneen Victorias 
proclamation. It is not impossible that he 
bad by that time changed bis views— a 
charitable historian wonld say. 

We shall extract one more letter of King 
Edward to Lord llinto. which shows that 
His Majesty had objections to the appointment 
not only of “native” members of the viceroy s 
Executive Cooncil, but to that of native 
clerks as well who see and copy secret 
correspondence ' Here is the letter : 

“I have had an opportunity of discussing 
question with several of those who have not lost 
touch with India, I find that they. all look upon 
the espenment (for I can call it nothing else) with 
considerable alarm and dismay. , 

“There is one point you mention which greatly 
sorpnses me, winch is that secret correspondence 
with the SecreUry of State is .seen, by Natives, and 
that secret papers are copied in yonr office by 
Natives. This appears to me to be a most 
dangerous and objectionable practice, and 1 am 
astonished that it should exist. 

Now that It has been decided to have an Indian 
member on the Executive Council, the Government 
of India will in future be always obliged, practKally 
though not perhaps theoretically, to replace him 
by another Indian. . . ' , . , , 

* I am afraid it is the thin end of the wedge 
audit will require a most resolute Viceroy to 
avoid being forced to nominate one if not two 
Native Members of bis Council. . 

"I cm h.ardly believe that the present appoint- 
ment of a Hinau will not create great and just 
imtation among the iloharamedans, and that the 
latter will not be contented unless they receive 
that one of tlielr creed succeed Mr. 


Sinha-” 
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Native ’ Executive Councillors and Clerks 
and the Betrayal of State Secrets 
One need not say what one fpcls on 
reading of King Edward s opinion of Iho 
trustworthiness of Indians as Eseculiro 
Councillors and clerks But it may be noted 
that 80 far no Isecutivo Councillor has 
betrajed anj secret As to the clerks who 
see and copy secret correspondence let Sir 
Guy Fleetwood Wilson long a distinguish 
ed British official in India bear witness 
In a speech made when ho was retiring 
from the office of Finance llember of tho 
Indian Government in 1013 he is reported 
to ha^ e said 

I wish to p'lv a tr bate *o tho Ind ans whom 
I know best The Ind an ofTcnls hich and low 
of mv department throuch the \em of my 
connpctfm wnth tl eni have proved themsolvea 
to he iinspanna of seraice and absolnlely trust 
worthv As for tl eir troslwortbiness let me give 
an instance Three years aco when it fell to my 
lot to impose new taxe it was imperative that 
tleir nature shoild reman secret until thev were 
ofUcaMv announced Everybody m the depart 
ment had to 1 o entrusted w th this secret Anv 
one of the«o from h eh oQic als to lew paid 
eompo«itopi of the riovemtnent Press would nave 
become a mtlliomire by us ng that secret im 
PTorerlv But even under such tremendous 
teniptst on no one betnjed his trust So well was 
the peoret kept that a ahip laden with eilver in 
Bomhsv delsved unnecea«anly its unloading for 
three lavs and was consequently caught by the 
new tax 

European foreign oScep including the 
British have no objection to obtaining Iho 
secrets of other States by bribing and similar 
means Bence and as India stands id need 
of political freedom it is difficnlt for 
Brili»heis to believe that impernlistic secrets 
would be safe m the hands of members 
of politically subject people But Indians 
believe that if they accept any office one of 
the conditions of which is that they are to 
keep secrets passing officially through tbeir 
hand« it would be dishonorable for them to 
betray them 

If however any secrets como into our 
hinds without lecoui'e to any dishonorable 
means we are certainly entitled to make 
U'e of them for promoting the interests of 
of our country 

The correspondence published m the 
previns note ought to oe a fresh eye opener 
to Indian officials high and low By the 
generalily of Britishers they are neither 
lespeclfd LOT looked upon as equals As for 
the Indian Princes we are not aware that 
they ever objected to the appointment of 
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Indian Exccntivo Councillors If they ever 
did that may have been under tho politicals 
iDStigatiOD or intimidation 

King hdwards nervousness about^ secret 
corrcspqndenco being seen b> ‘ native 
clerks indicates that there is much corres 
pondcnco of wliicli Goverment cannot be 
quito proud 

Native 

Recently there was some discussion id 
the British House of Commons on the use of 
tho word ‘native as applied to Indians 
Sanctimonious hypocrites declared that they 
would not object to be called ‘ natives of 
England * natives of Scotland ’ etc But 
that was quite irrelevant, as nobody objects 
to calling himself or being called a native 
of his motherland Tho point is whnt is the 
meaning of the word native when used 
singly and separately to denote a human 
beiug It means member of non European 
or uncivilized race, and has a contemptuous 
sigofficance 

Bombing Aeroplanes and Thunderclouds 
'When the present writer was in Allahabad 
on the day of the last Ram Lila celebration 
(which conld not come olT for the third time 
10 succession) an aeroplane was heard and 
seen to circle round over the heads of the 
human creatures dwelling in Allahabad It 
was an amusing exhibition of unneees''ary 
frightfiilness as was also the march past of 
troops or military police 

■When we heard and "aw the aeroplane 
the thought struck us that it would be futile 
to expect that the people of India would 
remain overawed by bombing aeroplanes for 
any length of time They do not object to 
tbunderclouds and thunderbolts Bombing 
aeroplanes would in their philosophy of 
resignation be only one more means of destruc 
tion And it would not pay the British to be 
more and more fnghtfnl 

There is no doubt a difference between 
the god Indras bolt and bombs dropped from 
the cry Indra sends down run ns well as 
thunderbolts Aeroplanes only drop down 
bombs they do not shower blessings 

Violent Co operation and Non violent 
Non CO operation 

It has been amply demonstrated that our 
British bureaucrats do not like non violent 
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noa-co-opera({on on tbe part of ladUns, 
irrespectire of their race, creed, coloor, etc. 
Bat it is believed by some persons that its 
high fanctionaries appreciate violent co- 
operation when the violence is directed, not 
against pnblic servants of any rank, bat 
against certain sections of noo-offieials. It is 
said that recently in a certain town woold-bo 
violent co-operators thought that they bad 
received a hint in the speech of a high 
functionary that violent co-operation on their 
part wooM not be appreciated, and that that 
fact averted the possibility of riots on a 
certain festive day. 


The Land for Foreign Aircraft 
to FI7 over 

Aeroplanes belonging to various western 
peoples have been flying over India Bat 
not a single Indian aeroplane has broken the 
soletao silence of our skies That is one of 
the beanties of British rale 


BeyoU against the Caste system 
la the course of a recent speech against 
ciste delivered at Kumbakouatn, Mr. R K. 
Shaamoganj Chetty. If. L. A . cs reported to 
nave said : 

.';The revolt aaaiast the caste system began 
Villa the awakening of the consciousoesa 01 scif- 
^spect amongst the lower strata of society, amooff 
those who have been kept down as inferior castes. 

We welcome the revolt against caste and 
the awakening of the consciousness of plf* 
^Pect amongst the lower strata of society. 
It roust, however, bo said that Mr. Chetty is 
wrong in his history. In modern limes 
the revolt against caste originated in 
India with the Brahmo Samaj movement 
^'either the founder nor the leaders of that 
movement were men belonging to the lower 
strata of society, to the castes kept down as 
inferior. Later, the Arya Samsj began to some 
extent tho fight against caste. Itsloonder, too. 

not a man of “low” caste He_was a 
Brahmin. It is not tho business of this note 
te philosophise as fo why those led the revolt 
against caste whodid not themselves suffer from 
jt- "We do not know whether in JIadras the 
AoQ-Brahman social (or is it merely political •/ 
revolt against Brahmans has led the cheths 
wd other non-Brahmans to interdine and 
intermarry with castes considered iofcrlOT te 
them. It is a poor revolt which only wishes 
to rise but not also to raise. 


Snggested Indian Overseas Department 

Mr. G. F. Andrews has contributed an 
article to tho Pioneer urging that tho 
Government of India should create a new 
department in order to deal chiefly “with tho 
coiootes and Dominions,” OnO reason given 
by him for this suggestion is that such as a 
department would be able to pay continuous 
attention to the problems of Indians 
abroad. Ue points out that tho ban 
placed on the immigration of Indians into 
SoDthern Rhodesia has been entirely 
overlooked. Another reason given by him 
that such an overseas Department woald bo 
"an admirable training ground for Indian 
statesmanship within the Urge world of 
aflairs oQtside India and wnnld being Indians 
abroad late much closer relationship.” 

ITe woold sapport the soggestioo on 00a- 
diti'oo fhat the department would he manned 
by Indians, particnUrly at the top and that 
the Indian bead of the department would 
possess initiative and give eflect to resolu- 
tions relating to Indians abroad carried in 
tbe Central Legislature. If it be not manned 
by Indians, it would only provide soft Jobs 
for Britisbers, and if its head has no initia- 
tive, it wonld accept a position of inferiority 
for Indians everywheie, as the South African 
settlement has done in the case of Indians 
settled in Sooth Africa. 

No real palliative is unwelcome. But we 
feel that no palliatives cau do ns much good 
aotil ne hare self-rule in Indis, the present 
buteaacralic Government not being actively 
sympathetic. 


Medical College Defalcation Case 
It is both snrprising and not surprising 
that though 3Ir. Roxburgh, tho Presidency 
Magistrate, in his judgment in tbe Medical 
College defalcation case has severely criticised 
tbe conduct of Col. Burnardo, tho Principal 
of tho College, who appeared as a witness, 
ho has puniahed only one of the clerks 
accused of tbe crime. Tho public feels that 
Government should at once remove Dr. 
Barnardo from the prioctpalship, if not also 
from the I. M. S. Vhen the result of the 
convicted clerk's appeal is known, other steps 
may be suggested. 

Of Mr. Roxburgh’s strictures on Dr. 
Baniardo in his judgment the follow/ng is a 
brief summary taken from the Bengalee 
Of Mr. Barnardo as a witness Mr. Roxhunrh 
has said tiiat “every statement of fact be makes is 
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sa«ipect that he fenced dodged feinted denirf 
and did not remember m a wav he (the ilagis^fo/ 
had seldom seen a witness do that it is dimcnlt 
to accept his evidence on any point that he aid 
not show that he was prepared to be honest in 
the witness-box” that he could not in giving 
evidence get out of the habits of the poker table 
which include mating one believe what is not 
that ho 13 !a very unreliable witness and tl^t he 
did not come into the box to deal openly with the 
Court and that one of his statements in r^ra 
to the motor car incident is about as stout a he 
as ■was ever told in a witness box These are the 
considered conclusions of a Magistrate who is con 
vmced that Col Bamardo is free of the vile re- 
proach which the allegations made by the accused 
carry Mith them they are therefore all the more 
damaging as a verdict on the regard for lostice or 
the respect due to a Court and to ones oath 
which actuated the Principal of the Calcntta 
"Medical College when deposing on behalf of the 
Crown 


Honest Rritish Journalism in India 

The Bengalee observes — 

It 13 one of the most regrettable features of 
public life m this country that the portions of the 

B .dgmeot whrh are most damaging to Col 
aniaido as a witness have been deliberately 
suppressed bj both the Sialestnan and the Engltsh 
papers which are often found to be laying 
do^ the rule of louroalistic etiquette to their 
Indian cootemporanes The opinions which a 
Bntish ^IaglStrato has formed of the conduct of a 
senior European oSLcer of the etaoding of Col 
Bamardo have been of set purpose w ithheld from 
the Enropcao comraonity in this country and from 
tlio*e abroad who rely on them for information 
regarding India. Tliose opinions are so glanngly 
incompatible witli the plea of immaculate infaUibi 
litj put forward at every step by apologists of the 
bureaucracy that they have not dar^ to faco the 
music of Mr Ifoxbureli s findings Those whom a 
high sense of loumalistic duti to the reading 
iniblic of India forced to publish the despical le 
cnluranies of the llayo-l ilcfier gang have out of a 

[ irudent regard for the prestige of the white man 
icen restrained from publishing the ludicial stnc 
tuna against Col Bamardo a conduct in the 
witocss-tox 

Teaching of Hindi m South India 
In addition to tho voluo of its literature 
a knowlodgo of Hindi has Gcooomic 
importance throughoiil India, and political 
importance too Of the vernaculars of India 
Hindi IS tho most widely spoken The 
majonly of those who may bo considered 
the tnercanlilo and industrial classes in India 
SMaV, or, m any case Understand Hindi, 
These are some of tho reasons why Hindi 
ought to be learnt by those who can affird 
to Jeam a second vcrnscnlar of India in 
ddilion to their mother tongue 

A brief account of the work of leaching 


^ FOR NO"raMBER, 1927 

Hindi in South India from 1918 to 1927, 
issued by the Dakshma JJharat Hindi Prachar 
Sabha of Madras shows the progress which 
the movemput has been making It gives a 
list of 30 books m Hindi published in the 
pracJiar series some of which have had very 
encooragiug sales The sales of some of 
the best sellers are 30900 copies 14000 
copies 10900 copies 1059S copies 8850 
copies ■'900 copies and 5280 copies The 
total number of candidates who appeared 
at the seven different examinations of the 
Sabha from the years 1922 to 1927 were 
4GI 113G 695 987, 740 and 547 respec 

lively 

Marriageable Age of Girls m Baroda 
It IS common knowledge that among the 
stales in India ruled by Hindu Princes which 
passed laws fixing the minimum age of 
marriage years ago, Baroda is one Recently, 
as the resolt of the inquiries and delibera 
tioDS of a committee appointed to report on 
the old law, the minimum marriageable age 
of girls has been raised to 14 There are to 
be DO exemptions Aud those parents or other 
guardians who bnog about the marriage of 
girls below 11 will be liable to imprison* 
ment The minimum marriageable age of 
males also has been raised 


“Tho Inquirer on Marriage Legislation 
in India 

77i€ Inqinrcr of London, a high class 
religious weekly established in 1842 writes 
with reference to Air Hatbilas Sarda’s 
Hindu Child Marriage Bill 

The Govemment of India would appear to be 
powerless to interfere with the social customs of 
co« ifmdus h-ised as they are upon refigion 
nevertheless the leaven of education is working 
and the fact that a private Bill to make the 
mamase ago hmits fifteen for boys and twelve for 
mrls has been brouslit op m tho Legislative 
Assembly and seat to a Select Committee is a sign 
of advance inadequate though it seems to us But 
the way of the Jegishtors is of course being made 
very hard by the religious communities 

The London paper is misinformed in 
speaking of tho powerlossaess of the Govern 
ment of India to mterfero with tho social 
customs of tho Hindus. Tho custom of sitllec 
ortho immolation of widows on tho Tuneral 
pyres of their dead husbands was based upon 
religion but that Government stopped it by 
leinslatton The ban on tho remamago of 
widows was Q socio religious custom but 
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Government made snch marriages by 

law. There are other examples, which ne^ 
not be mentioned. IE English papers wan 
write on Indian topics, they ought ^ 
aecnrately informed. Knowledge pf thi « 
Indian does not come by intuition 
Englishmen, simply because they are masters 

In Older to illustrate its remark that “the 
way of legislators is being made ^ry haio ny 
the religious communities." Tlje Inquirer 
refers to the protest issued by the Marwati 
Association against the Bill mentioned above. 
The JIarwari Association certainly Protest 
But it represents at the most a t®!’ thonsa 
men. Bat 36 Hindu members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly supported the .‘5^ 

referring the Bill to a select committee, while 
only 17 Hindu members (including several 
who were Government servants) 
different opinion. We speak, only . of Hindu 
members, because the Bill is a Hindu C 
llaniage Bill. This ought to suffice to 
that the main opposition does not come t 
“the religious communities " , 

The main opposition comes 
British Ooiernnient of " • 

Sarda’e bill was introduced on the J 

last, the Hon’ble Sir Alexander Moddiman. 
the Home Hember of the Oovernmeot oj 
India, said “on behalf of the Government, that 
he would “oppose any other motion after 
motion for introduction, other than a 
for circulation." For this reason Mr. balds 
spoke thns in the Legislative Assembly on 
the 15th September last : — 


a nation” as her critics says, for the bad practice 
of the least progressivo sections of it, India, like 
other conntnes, is still strasslms to .free herself 
from the fetters of a social and relisious system 
^ich, thonsh established in acwrdance with! 
CT^and lofty ideals, has been debased by eross 
snperstitions : and her enlishtened reformers well 
know that far more formidable than the oppressive- 
n^of English rule is the ignorance of their 
own people.” 

If our London contemporary keeps an 
open mind and reads Indian periodicals 
and newspapers, it will also find that Miss 
Mayo’s boolc contains many gross lis, many 
balf-tmths. some garbled qnotatious, and 
many inaccuracies . 

As for the comparative loiraidableness oi 
the oppresiveness of English rule and the 
ignorance of the Indian people, we shonld 
like to meet the “enlightened Indian 
reformers who would and could support with 
proofs the dogmatic belief which The 
hmtrer credits them with It is English 
role which has passively and actively stood 
in the way of the dispelling of our people’s 
Ignorance. __ 

Need of more Nurses. Midwives oud 
Women Doctors 

Srimati Padmabai Rao of the Hindu 
University, President of the United Provinces 
Social Conference, drew attention in her 
remarkable address to the need of Iho 
diffusion of the Irnowledge of the most vital 
facts among the masses, and observed.— 

Bat the diffusion of this ^owledge and the 
supplyins of medical aid to the women of India 
.. iirwo Tinmherof tramed doctors, nurses. 


“Sir, it was a sniprisa to me as it 
people, to see that a Government whi^ 
work for the good of the Tieople a 
that 13 representative of a nation that 
one of the most advanced . in the |[n.i 

and m the development .ofjustice 

claims-andl tlnnk ^ 

respect for womanhood, should. “P jp- 
atbtude, and mstead of welcomms 

to sup’p^ snch essentially 

tor children and helpless pirla. 
to oppose it” fZeaislatue AssenihtU Ceh®"-'®*- 
No. G2, page 4100). 

. 27ie Inquirer ought 

lodge who oppose the Hindu Child Mama^e 

BiU. 

Miss Mayo’s "Emphasis” “Exaggerated” 
The Inquirer observes : — . , v Mi-q 

"It seems clear that the m 

Jlayonponcertaindeplorable as^ts ot tn 

b“tmnch discussed book. ‘Mother In*a ^ 
vhat esasgerated, m so far as its seems to m 


jpDlvins of medical aiu to me women or inoia 
Shires a large number of tramrf doctors, nurses, 
and midwiTSS. It seems to me that a ro^ 
of sentimental objection exists m the mmd of the 
public about the respectability of these iirofessions, 
ijjd there are many parents who would be most 
iinwilUn'' to allow their daushters to render social 
^rvtce along these lines. This sentiment however 
iq the Tcsnlt of a deep-rooted instinct which con- 
B^ers It degrading to a woman to take up any 
Wt only for the sako of pecuniary gam. The 
onlv way to overcome these objeebons is to 
cl^te a different attituae towards all social 
Personally I feel that all social work can 
become effeebve.,, o^y whm . inspired by a 
^toal ideal. Work which is done only for 
money >s degrading ^th for man and woman 
alike It becomes merely mechanical and therefore 
dradi without the vit^smg power of a 
Staal ideal. It is mly when the relief of he 
HTfreTing and the needy and the teachmg of the 
imorant arc seen to be the truest service of God 
Rat we shall be able to eliminate ail the degrad- 
tT»p associabOQS that have gathered round some of 
Sise professions. We must elevate them into true 
and holv vocabous, those dubes which the. human 
iml feels called to perform by an impeilmg and 
divine inspirabon from withm. 
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Wanted the sober expreesion of opinions 
from India! 

A cable to the 1 iugMimau from its 
special correspondent runs as follows •— 
The favonnblo impression created by Mr \ I 
Patel President of the Indian LcBislatiye Asscm 
lly during his visit to Fngland has been disturbed 
by his recent speech Rt Poona, v,hcro he is reported 
to have said tliat the pnnciplo of con-coKipcratMin 
either in or out of the Councils is the only uas to 
save Ind a, , r. . 

It IS recalled that en he v.-as elected Speaker 
of the Assembly Jfr I afcl declared that he ha I 
ceased to be a party man and asked to be absolved 
of hi3 obligations to the Swarajist Party 

It IS pointed out that the sober evpresoion of 
opinions from India is o! vital impoitanee at 
present in view of the coming appointment of the 
Statutory Commission and tl o statement ascribed 
to Jlr Patel is particularly discouraging and 
damaging to the atmosphere likely to impress 
Parliament. 

It IS for Mr Patel to say whether ho is 
consistent or Inconsistent What wo aro 
concerned with is the British dcraaod for 
sober opinions By sober opinions are meant 
such views as would be idenhcaf with those 
held by the generality of Britishers parti 
oulatly of the Tory die hard typo which 
would not hurl their amout propre What 
IS really wanted howeser is the expression 
of opinions based on high ideals of tinman 
freedom and self respect and os facts 

The Largest Lined Canal m the World 
The Gang canal in Bikaner which was 
opened last month will prove a great blc*‘5iDg 
to a desolate corner of the desert of Marwar 
It IS the result of nearly three years atre 
nuons endeavour of the Maharaja of Bikaner 
to extend irrigation into his stato from the 
Sutk] river It will irrigate G20000 acres 
of land The canal has been lined on all 
sides for a distance of more than eighty toilcs 
with concrete m order to conserve water and 
prevent water logging and claims to bo the 
largest lined Canal in the world It has been 
estimated that from the date of its completion 
the net revenue accruing from it will grow 
from year to year standing at a big figure 
in the fourteenth year This will be shared 
by three parties the Fanjab Rs 170000 
Bahawalpur 306000 and Bikaner Rs 
7300000 


Archaeological Effort 

W hen The Statesman conracnds sonio 
Indian achievement which is neither political 
nor economic, directlj or indirectly, its com- 
mcndatiOQ need not arouse suspicion Such 
is ite favorable comment upon Mr K D 
Banenis lecture at tlio Calcutta Rotary Club 
on the finds at Mohenjodaro, which runs 
thus — 

Special loterfst altacbes to Mr JL D Banerji’s 
Icctnrc at the Cilciitt'i Hofiry Club on the recent 
archaeological I nds at Moben jo daro I ecanse it 
was ho who was the 1 rst to discover In that mined 
and Iial! bnried city tho remains which have 
thrown such a vivid light upon this forgotten 
mvilmtioo If Mohen jo-daro means an-tlung it 
13 that there existed in the Indus N alley long prior 
to the advent of the Arsans a race highly stifled 
m the arts and having an intimate trading con* 
nexion wilh l,4;yi t Me<! 0 |x)famia and the highlands 
of Central Asia It is stTaDt.e in view of the 
interest that so many Indians take in tho early 
history of their country that archieologi''sl effort 
is left solely to tho Oovernment Tho btate cannot 
sparo fhe money tor iBresa^nUea ca aa adogwiio 
scaio if Mohen jO'd'iro and its vicinity are to bo 
properly exploited ^\edo not know what trea 
sores may cot bo tuned in tho Indus Galley just 
as w© would never have known whit the Nile 
\ alley concealed had it not been for pnimto enter 
pnsc There is a great similaritj letween the 
climate and conditioas of tht two regions and 
31oheo lo-daro pojots to a similarity letween the 
races that once inhabited them Surely there are 
indnccmenls here which should tempt wealthy 
lodans to finance archaeological exploration in 
Sind 

That wealthy Indians ought to finance 
archaeological exploration cannot bo qu^s 
tioned But should it bo suggested that 
Government has done its duty m the matter, 
it would not at all be difficult to show that 
the state does not spend much for so large 
and ancient a country as India. 

There is another direction m which 
Government and our universities have yet to 
begin to do their duty We mean the 
training of archaeological explorers. Ancient 
and mediaeval Indian history is studied 
and taught m all our Universities Those 
who lake the highest degrees in these subjects 
should know bow to find out and deal with 
the indubitable sources and raw materials 
of history 
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were nmblo to defend thora^-^lre-. unj at 
once {pU an pa>y prer to th" Ancle? 

and Sitons from b-yond the N* uth ‘s,, 
nho had nerer b“»a CTn^'oUtod br fireien 
domination ’’ 

Tno Tcrdict of history s“<»ns to h> that 

lelt b-hiad It almo,t ab,,liiWf 

chief tra~'? ta-Jay are sane old 
fortiScal.ons and oall, ba,|t , » 

defease remains of payed nad. here and 
there lanad.tions of pak-e^ theatres hath, 
and othee boildinss. and old Raman pa-tery 
per-ooal ornament,. han,ehold ntensiK otl: 
d, peered by eicarations in y.rioa, pkoit! 
and a te^ Raman nam-s of toiyo, rtiellr 
flia^ee^that were mif.kry headnnar,.,^''™; 

The one and only deep and l„t,„e re,.,t 
of the Roman domination seems 1 * 
been the depradatina of the TOnt „t th'” 
people of the laod-fhe IranslormTt on'ot^! 
rnanly, resonrcelnl and heroic o.i.Z Lt 
Ions to heal back the atk 4 , „ " ^ 

Roma into a nation of weaklia'*? nti*M 
d^end themselyes from aay at"-.',, J^^Vta 

and tragic experience of her'Ijia.-thlt US 
sabjectioo to a foreign power anv 
everywhere in the world in th^ ver? mire 
of the case means the deeraduhnn 
cmasoatalion of the nation rfhbed of “u 
freedom and held m bondage ' Why dw, aho 
not see that this lesson applied ” fall 
measare to India ’ ^ *“** 

Perhaps the ablest defense or^w j 
of the British Colonial policy and of the 
conqnest and rale of India « *h«» * *“® 
ns by the eminent Knal sh histo '"n° 
J R. Seeley bi, -SSnn''?S.nd'' 
What IS Professor SMev’s fin,! 7 nf “ . 
concerning it all ? He ^declare] 

British government of India ,a '.t “bS 

only a good speoimen ol a bad 

•'Sir r fe,t.ToTro,e^‘m*rt““ 

the people or whether ,t may not b 6 ''^,nl! 
ing them lower in misery ’ And ha 
declares farther, that ■snbjeotion for a long 
time to a foreign yoke i„ one of the most 
potent causes of national deterioratioo ’ 

This IS in harmony with the strong stale- 
roent ot ttam«ay llacdonald in his Awaken- 
ing of India” (p 213 ) 

In all attempts to poTern a conntrj by s 


th"' c)re*Q*l a’' rrnH*r 

J,":: 'h’ . .-'‘•’It 


^ Th'rltfrittr' Ppifartath* rsi 
Th'rd*« ^al iMho hre! of ra— 

n'o» btV tiir., and »''I{-d»velJ5>* 

oth-r c^alrT 


H»d<'rn cdiicitioial principV? and m>dera 
P-aTch ilogy aro eiablmg ih-* world to ^‘e sn 
It never saw b.for.. that fre-J im and s-It 
diree-ion arc abnliilefy ne-a,„ry condition! 
of h-ilthr life and cpocially of projre.,- 
alike in indiridna I, and ,n nation! , wherea! 
reore,sion and domination by oo'side in- 
"7 “ S-l" -'Ohld destroy a 

cMds spirit and make him a moral wcakliog, 
iw a."’ ■>' constant forbldh 

cnostanl dictation by others, constant defeat 
of hts own nalntal. healthy and right desire 
h be ■ndcp.ndeot and think and act lor him- 

Sd ror^l '■’'’"“•'If IhotiM 

! dn^re at '’"®' •" ""t' ■'im- 

a ' Ird " 7 “ "«! to lorn a maa 

SliT'ISsfli 

rLyth'bln ”'“5 n 

fnaolioesi and spirit oat nf in * ! * ! 

the dovil into himl thaVl,?,' ^r.t 

..divlinat iripfiernru"/,”’ Ti' 
of the greit nation, »7 ^"‘*'** ®°®’ 

of lU freedom '^o^d. robbed 

Us self respect, ’looked dnw direction, 

mere appendaoe to a t 

people bolliei thL\ «ts 

blighted their power of imt?t ambitions- 

checked their geoms everywhere 

do nothing wSt Permuted to 

alien masters their 

and disgraceful condition or^nmi’l*™’!'®*'"" 
economic slaves Political and 

have beBa'‘'deab"g° S“ndk 
fliB way to destroy her 
degree igoorant of the resnk 
prodooiog hot none (h- 1- - t they were 


prodociog bnt nooo their?" 

°,S. 

dS'days^STarj". -Milk 


the old days of ChveTnd *“ 

Erplerting ,h. oennlry. ™ ^ 
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Te'ioorces to England and irapoveriahing it 
in all the long years since, has been not 
Te«s evil in its effects. Bat worst of all has 
•been the conscienceless robbing of the 
nation of its freedom, its power of self- 
•direction. Jesas said of a man. “What 
•shall it profit him if he gain the whole 
world and lo«e bis soul?” If it is a sin 
■that cries to heaven, to destroy the soul of 
a man. what is it to destroy the sonl of a 
■nation ? 

Rev. C F. Andrews, who came to India 
in sympathy with British mle, after a score 
-of years of observation of the effects of 
that role, became convinced that if India 
would save her «oul, she simply must become 
independent and self-ruling He declares 
1hat 

‘ Her eonl is being lost under the influeo<» of 
the mechanical and maferialisttc civiliralion which 
Ttiiti«h rnle fosters and really forces on the 
Indian people.” 

Foreign rule destroys patriotism Where 
it exists, what is there to be patriotic about ? 
^e people have no country. What w«ed 
' io be their country or what ought to be 
their country, is owned by foreigners. 
'Says John Stnart ^lill. 


“In a country governed hr a desMt. there is 
■only one patriot and that is the despot himself. 


Attempts to be patriotic on the part of 
the people are regarded as a^iliop or 
treason, for which they are liable to be 
arrested and sent to prison, if not shot _ 

One of the last words of the eminent 
Hindu scholar and teacher, Swami viveka- 
nanda, was 

Indian people.” 

But how can a nation get rrapbocd in 
slavery ? The indispensable condition for 
"the creation of manhood is freedom to sfana 
-en ore’s own feet and shape one's own life 
Said Sir Henry Camptell-BaDnennan. 
Liberal Premier of Orest Britain : 

“Good eovemmeiit is no soh«tifnfe tor^lf- 
trovemmenr. The afmosptere of soljwira is 
POi'ocoDs. killirg all that is virile "d wi^hy 
arc! fosterirg all that i» 

-nro-:! icmird mv coDPtrymm .lhaf 

stooped to Pmstian and Enss.an metBcds id me 

rtovemmeDt of India. 

The Indian MfSfenatr, the CalenlU 
•organ of the Sadharan Brahmo Scmaj: 

‘■British Rule has done n\ore 
ludwa people th.in ■was done ly Mohammedan 
*iule la its worst j?enod.” 


The Honorable G. K. Gokhale, the eminent 
Indian statesman, describes the blighting 
influences of British rule, as follows: 

“A kind of dwarfing or stunting of the Indian 
race is eoing on under the present system. \ve 
must live all the days of our life in an atmosphere 
of inferiority and the tallest of us mu't bend. 
The upward impulse ■which every schoolboy at 
Eton or Harrow mav leel that hemiyoneday 
tea Glandstone or a Nelson or a Wellington, and 
which may draw forth the best efforts ol which 
he is capable, is denied to us The height to 
which ont manhood is capable of rising can never 
be reaped by us under the present system of 
foreign domination. The moral elevation which 
every self-governing people feel cannot be felt by 
us Our administrative and military talents must 
gradually disappear owing to their disuse, til! at 
Ust our lot, as hewers of wood aud drawers of 
water m our own country, is stereotyped.”* 

Another eminent Indian leader, tbo 
Honorable Bhupendranath Basu, thus con- 
firms and supplements Mr. Gokhale’s 
testimony . 

"A foreign bnreaocratic government, holding all 
power in ita bands and nndertakmg a 1 responsi- 
hilitv, baa acted as a dead weight on the Soul of 
India, stifling m us all sense of initiative, for the 
lack of which we are condemned: atrophying 
our nerves of action, and, what is most serious 
necessanlv dwarfing la us all feeling of self- 
respect." t 

The very education of the country is 
planned by the Government, and planned 
steadily end systematically, not to create 
free, strong and independent minds, as edu- 
cation always should, but to create really 
slave mind':, docile and obedient miods, 
minds dominated by an “inferiorily complex,” 
without smbiliOD, without patriotism, content 
to be subjects of a foreign power, content to 
belong to a nation that has no lecognition 
ID the world as a nation. 

Professor S Radhakri^hnan, an eminent 
Indian educator, makes this clear in an ad- 
diess as Piesident of the All-Bengal College 
and Dnivpr'ily Teacheis’ Association (reported 
ID The iJedan Itttntc, Calcutta, May, 1927) 
He says : 

"The educational policy of the Government 
trains men into decile tcots of an external authority, 
but it docs not help them to become self-rea- 
pecticg citizens cfa free ration. Love of rue’s 
native lard is the fa'-is of all prcsiess This 
principle is recognised in all rountiies. But m 
enr anforiunate ocuntry it is ihe other way. A 
coEQoered race feels its heart sink It loses hooe. 
coniage and confidence. Oar pobtical subjection 


> and 


• “Cokhale's Speeches.” O. A. risie«an s 
Company. Madras Arperdis. pp. NLIl. XLIII. 

•f Ouoled in Mis. Besant’s took, 'bball India 
Live or Die r” p. 27. 
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THE BLIftHTING INPLUENCE OF FOREIGN RULE 
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«losabisolil for » „h„le hislorr 

loteigQ domioatloQ. mo natioo s 

<.1 the wld 8ho<T. It "7JrSf «>» 

tpirit, yon mifsbt atont as .. . «fer 
Mlion lUelli n^a th. m«st Jcli^e way e e 
diieoaercd ti dealmy “ 

is to TOb It of its ,t,eir cooqncst 

The ancient Greeks after 
'by the Romans, lost i“A® , “and became 

and much of their fine j,„jse was 

1 rery commonpUce na ion. f '^y^jo^ed 

plain. The same disastrous Italians 

the conquest and domination o . . ^er 

by Austria The rule ,h,t 

Scotland in the "e recognised 

over France .in the ^eVn prodnclire 

by all historians as having time 

of distinct decadence Asquith 

in both Scotland and ^ .neeches and 
has more .SreSs as “the 

writings emploved such ‘’^P . ® • , » “the 
•degrading inHaence of '* 

intolerable dcgradsbon of a forei, 7 
Says Professor E. f Koss 

“Sabjection to a nations.” 

•most potent causes of the new oi. ^ 

Re maintains ibat there i' people 

history where the sobjection 
to another has not tended p moral 

mesistibly to produce subjection, 

•deterioration in those held , jgjtion is 
Even in those cases where the domi«ii 
, -of the best type known, b® dec are- 
■“the alien dominion has a distinc T *• 


log effect upon the higher life of the 

**^*^The English ought to have learned this 
lesson thoroughly from their own early ex- 
oeneoce in coonection with the conquest and 
role of their country by the Romans. For 
four hundred years England was governed 
by Rome. If rnie by foreigners is ever a 
ffood it ought to have been a good In this 
case ; for the people of Britain were what 
we call barbarians, and the Romans were 
supposedly the most enlightened nation in 
the world Bnt what does history tell us ? 

When the Romans came to Britain, they 
fonnd a people as independent, as manly, 
as vigorous and as brave as they had ever 
euconotered in all their history.— a people 
who fought them so determinedly that 
Caesar after two attempted invasions was 
strongly inclined to give up his project of 
conquering the land, and it was only after 
a third attempt that the Romans were able 
to gain a permanent foothold. 

During their long domination of the 
country, the Romans built strong fortlGoa- 
tions everywhere, constructed excellent road.s 
leading to all sections, founded and developed 
flourishing cities, built for themselves 
hundreds of laxnnons villas like those of 
Italy, and tried to plant Roman civiHzition 
and the Roman tongne permanently in the 
island 

What was the result ? Absolnte failure, 
and worse. The Britons, originally so 
heroic and masterful, had become so utterly 
eow^, and weakened by their long subjection 
that when their foreign masters left they 
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were uoablo to defend them^eWe'?. and at 
once fell an easy prey to the Jutes, A.ai;Ios 
and Simons from beyond the North S-*a 
who had never been emasculated by foreif*n 
domination 

The verdict of history seems to bo that 
the four centuries of RimeS rule of Bnlun 
left behind it almost nbb)lut<»ly nothinj* of 
value Its chief traces to-day are some old 
fortifications and walls built for mihlair 
defense remains of paved rrads hero and 
there, foundations of palaces theatres, baths 
and other buildini’s, and old Roman pottery, 
personal ornaments, household utensils etc* 
discovered by excavations in varions places 
and a few Roman names of towns chiefly 
those that were military headquarters and 


•b“neyolent d'lpotisai ” IheiriTernel ar' crmh'l 
dow I Ttii»y b'vim' Ru’ovts who ob»y. not 
cint-ns who n-t Th^ir lit ‘r it ir' th»irart. th-'irsoin- 
tual expression C) Th''ydej'»n 1 totho lovet of m»ra 
imititors and capvists . tyti^n we rooalt the 
riches of In liin civilizitioa m the past U heisimes 
plain that tho loss of initiitivc and sclf-il'velop' 
m^nt has bren ercater m India than in almost aay 
other country ” 

Modern educational principles and modern 
psychology are enabimtj the world to see as 
it never saw before that freed im and self- 
direction are absolutely necessary condiftons 
of healthy life and especially of projrosv 
alike in individuals and m nations, whoreas- 
repression and domination by outside in- 
fluences, aro fatal If you would destroy a 
child's spirit and make him a moral weaklin?. 


camps 

The one and only deep and lasting result 
of the Roman domination beeras to have 
been the degradation of flie spirit of the 
people of the land,— the transformation of a 
manly, tesonrceful and heroic nation able 
long to beat back the attacks of mighty 
Rome into a nation of weaklings nnable to 
defend themselves from any at all formidable 


Why has not EogUnd learned the lesson 
which blazes from every page of this lone 
and tragic experience of her own,— that forced 
subjection to a foreign power, any where 
everywhere in the world in the very nature 
of the ease means the degradation and 
emasculation of the nation rohbed of its 
freedom and held in bondage’ Why does she 
not see that this lesson applies lo full 
measnre to India ” 

Perhaps the ablest defense erer penned 
of the British Colonial policy and of tho 
conquest and rule of lodia, is that given 
us by the eminent English historian Sir 
J K beelev. in his Expansion of England” 
What IS Professor Seeley’s final judgment 
concerning it all? He declares that the 
British government of India is 'at its best 
only a good specimen of a bad political 

system, and he expresses his grave doubt 

whether our (Britain’s) rule is benefiting 
the people or whether it may not be sink^ 
mg them lower in m!««r> ” And ho 

.”‘ 5 ”’ “““ lor a 1„‘“ 

time to a foreign yoke m one of the most 
potent causes of national deterioration” ‘ 
Inis IS in harmony with the olrnnrr ef » 
tOEpt Of E,„„y Macdonald in his ' 
mg of India” (p 213) Awaxea- 

"ill attempts to govern a countrj by a 


keep him under a regime of constant forbids, 
constant dictation by others, constant defeat 
of his own natural, healthy and right desire 
to be independent and think and act for him- 
self Treat a child habitually m that way 
and you do alt in your power to miko hin> 
a dance or else a rebel agaiust all restraint 
and all law If you want to turn a mao 
loto a coward, a toady, a sycophaot, a 
shirk, a creature without moral bickbone or 
honor or even self respect, put him m a 
sitoatiOQ where for a long period be is^ 
obliged to submit to being looked dowa 
upon despised bos»ed and bullied If there 
13 anything on earth that will take all 
ra8oIioes> and spirit out of him (or else put 
the devil into him), that will do it 

All this applies to nations as well as to 
individuals It applies exactly to Ihdta, one 
of the great nations of the world, robbed 
of its freedom, its power of self direction, 
its self respect, looked down upon, made a- 
mere appendage to a foreign power, its 
people bnllied their hopes and ambitious- 
blighted, their power of initiative everywhere 
checked, their genius despised, permitted to 
do nothing without the consent of their 
alien masters reduced to the humiliatiog. 
and disgraceful condition of political and 
economic slaves 

For nearly two centuries the British . 
have been dealing with India m precisely 
the way to destroy her soul,— m some 
degree igoorant of the result they were 
producing, but none the-less imposing on 
her exactly the kind of government tendin'” to- 
produce it 


Looting the country of 
the old days of Clive and 
Exploiting the country, 


its wealth as in 
HasHngs, was bad 
draining away its- 
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Te'onrces to England and iropoverishiDg it 
■in all the l6ng years since, has been not 
Te<s eril in its effects Bnt worst of all has 
been the conscienceless robbing of the 
'nation of its freedom, its power of aelf- 
■direction Jesos said of a man, “What 
■shall it profit him if he pain the whole 
world and lose his sonl?” If it is a sin 
■that cries to heaven, to destroy the sonl of 
a roan, what is it to destroy the sonl of a 
•nation ? 

Rev. C F. Andrews, who came to India 
in sympathy with British role, after a score 
-of years of observation of the effects of 
ihat rnle, became convinced that if India 
wonld save her sonl, she simply most become 
independent and self-rnling He declares 
ihat 

‘Her sonl is being lost nnder.thf inflnenw ot 
■•he mechani(al and materialistic civili*at»on which 
■Biitioh nile fosters and really forces on the 
tai^n people.” 

Foreign role destroys patriotism ^here 
it eTists, what is there to be patrto^e about? 
TThe people have no country. What o«ea 
' to be their country or what ought to be 
their country, is owned by foreigners. 
'Says John Stuart Mill, 

“lo a eoantry 

«nlr one patriot and that ia the despot himself. 

Attempts to be patriotic on the part of 
the people are regarded as f^ition m 
treason, for which they are liable to be 
arrested and sent to prison, if not shot 

One of the last words of the mioent 
■Hindn scholar and teacher, Swami Aiveta- 
nandt, was 

Indian people.” . 

But how can a ration get manboed in 
■slavery ? The indispeneahle condition for 
ihe creation of manhood is freedom to s an 
«n one’s own feet and shape one' own life. 

Said Sir Henry Camphell-Banneiinao, 
Liberal Premier of Great Britain' 

“Good Koveroment is no « 

-covertimentl The atmesphere of 
roi‘ocons. killirr ail ihat is Tinle wd wi^hy 
and fnsforiPir all that is . a' ^ " * 

tnust icmind my countrymer .Ihaf Pri^y>»je 
eicoped to Pnj«ian and Rn's.an melccds m me 
coverntnent of India. 

Savs 77/e Indian Jfr&'frcer. the Calcutta 
•orpan of the Sadharan Brahtno womaj. 

"Rri(i.sh Rule has done mote ‘I?, ff *^”L*j* 
:the Indian people th.m -was done ty Slohammedan 
Itolo la Its woist period." 


The Honorable G. K. Gokhale, the eminent 
Indian statesman, describes the blighting 
influences of British rule, as follows: 

“A kind of dwarfing or stunting of the Indian 
race is going on under the present system *> e 
most live Alt the days of our life in an atmosphere 
of inferiority and the tallest of us mui-t bend. 
The opward impulse •which every schoolboy at 
Eton or Harrow mav feel that he^miyoneday 
be a Glandstone or a Nelson or a Wellington, and 
which may draw forth the best efforts of which 
he IS capable, is denied to u3_ _The height to 
which our manhood is capable of rising can never 
be reached by ns under the present system of 
foreign domination. The moral elevation wmen 
every self-governing people feel cannot be felt by 
us Onr adniimstrative and military talents mnst 
gradually disappear owing to their disu«e, til! at 
last our lot. as hewers of wood and drawers of 
water in our own country, is stereotyped. ” 

Another eminent Indian leader, tho 
Honorable Bhupendranath Basu, thns con- 
firms and supplements Mr. Gokbale’s 
testimony ■ 

“A foreign bureaucratic eoveroment. holding all 
power in its bands and undertaking all responsi; 
filiiy, has acted as a dtad weight on the Soul of 
India, stifling m ns all sense of iniiiative. for the 
lack of which we are cendemned: atrophying 
our nerves of action, and, what is most serions. 
neceesaniv dwarfing m us all feeling of self- 
respect.’’ t 

The very educstion of the country Is 
planned by the Goveroment, and planned 
steadily and systematically, not to create 
free, strong and independent mind*, as edu* 
cation always sbontd, but to create really 
slave Diicds, docile and obedient minds, 
minds dominated by an “inferiority complex," 
wilhont ambition, without patriotism, content 
to bo subjects of a foreign power, content to 
belong to a nation that has no recognition 
in the world as a nation. 

Professor S RBdhakri«hnan, an eminent 
Indian educator, makes Ibis clear in an ad- 
duss as President of Ihe All-Bengal College 
and University Teachers’ As'-ociation (reported 
in 7he J/edfrn Caltntta, May, 1927). 

He says : 

"The educsfional policy of Ihe Government 
trains men into decile tools of an external authority, 
but It does not help them to become self-res- 
pecticg citizens cfa free nation. Love of cne’s 
native land is the ba^is of all prccicso This 
principle is reccgciscd in all countiies. But in 
cur unfortunate country it is ibe other wav. A 
corQuered race feels its heart sink It Icse« hooe, 
courage and confideiice. Our political subjection 

• “Goibvle’s Speeches.’’ O. A. Na'esan and 
ComraDy. Madras Aprecdis. pp. NLII. XLIII. 

■f Quoted in Mis. Bcsani’s beck. 'Siall India 
live or Die ?” p. 27. 
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cirries with it the suppestion that canno ran 
pider ourselve'5 the equals of free nations Indian 
hi'ton IS taught to impress on us the one lesson 
that India has failed The worst fonn of hoDoace is 
that of despair and de;ection which creeps on drfeat 
ed peoples Ireeding in them loss of filth in them 
selves Ihe aim of true education slould be to 
leep alive the spark of national pnde and wit 
respect m the midst of circumstances that tend to 
undermine them If we lose our wealth •md 
resources we may recover them tomorrow if not 
to-day but if we lose our national consciousness 
there is no hope for us 

Mrs Annie Besnnt tells us of the weaken 
iDff denationalizing and degrading influence 
of this kind of education as she has observed 


Indians were not v;eakliDgs and infenoiv 
then Acpording to the Greek writers of the- 
Utne the civilizatvon of India stood essentialls' 
on a level with their own and the Indian 
people were lepresented as bearing the- 
highest character The Greek Flavius Arrian, 
the bistoiian of the campaigns of Alexander, 
wrote of the Hindus 

They are remarkably brave and superior in 
war to all Asiatics thej are remarkable for 
inteenty they are so reasonable as seldom to have 
recourse to law suits and so honest as neither to- 
require lo ks to tbeir doors nor writings to bind 
their agreements They are m the highest degree- 
truthfiJ 


it in India for more than thirty years She 
writes 

The stunting of the Indian race under British 
rule begins with the education of the children 
The schools (which are under British control! 
differentiate between British and Indian teachers 
the colleges do the same The s udents seo first 
class Indian teache'^ superseded by young and 
tbird rate foreigners , the ptincmala or pres dents 
of colleges must be loreisners foreign history is 
more important than Indian to have written on 
Imghsh villages is a qualification for leaching 
economics lo India the whole atmosphere of the 
school and college emphasites the aaperionty of 
the foreigner The whole education of the country 
IS planned on lore gn models and itsotiectis to 
serve foreign rather than native ends to make 
docile Rovemment servants rather than patriotic 
citizens High spirit courage self respect oro not 
encouraged and docility is regarded as the most 
precious Qualit> in the student- Pride m country 
patnotiam atnl itioo are looked upon as daccetous 
Eoglish instead of Indian ideals are exalted the 
blessings of a foreign rule and the incapacity of 
Indians are constant y inculcated * 

11 0 British often charge the Indian people 
with weakness obsequiousness lack of Tnan 
linesv lack of courage and spirit, and even 
lack of honor and integrity and declare that 
because of these deficiencies they are not 
Ct to rule themselves but most be governed 
by Britain 

But it this is true icha tv to blame bill 
the Jliitish •' To a very notable degree the 
poo]Io of India were strong and virile before 
tho British came and reduced them to 
political and moral subjection Daring tl e 
long centuries and decades when India stood 
on her own feet, ruled I crsclf and developed 
her own great civiUritiow no nation sto^ 
lughtr in e\ery characteristic that distio 
guishc'i an mnucutial honored bravo ilia 
tnous people It was India that was first 
aWo to check and turn lack Alexander the 
Great in 1 IS career of world conquest barely 
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me ceieorateQ onmese traveller iloueD 
Tbang who made an extended visit to India 
in the seventh century A D assigns to the- 
Indian people as high a general character 
and as elevated a place in civilization as- 
did the Greeks of Alexander s time 

Travellers from Europe visited India froa> 
time to time in later centuries and nearly 
or quite all brought back praise of the- 
country — for its fertility rich products and 
wonderful scenerj and hardly less praise of 
the people for tbeir industry general 
prosperity honor culture and high character 
One of the most noted of these visitors- 
was Sir Thomas Roe who early in the 
seventeenth century was sent by the Ring- 
of England b«- an ambassador to the Court 
of the Indian Fmpetot Jehangir in Agra 
Roe wrote much about India highly Inudior 
the country the people whom he represented 
as comparmg favorably with the people of 
Europe the remarkable architecture of the- 
land and other forms of high art, the wealth 

inJSS f f splendor of the- 

courts of the rulers and so on 

S'"'™' /"S'; estimate o! ladia not 

»cJllb tut T°ih' ' ““raeliveness ao4 
wealth tut of the people for tbeir intelli 

S' iSs-'sk' -rarsviss 

and other h Qrop\tar^'*fnt the English 

career of spoliation robbere a^od dS°“ 1''“' 
of the country which domination 

darlcst ohaptorl In mod'" 

onen tho world bccan in Vs history then at 
csttmalc of Z San So ' 1?^ f 
day from a nation of in a 

culture character and honn^r^Ii 
barbariaus *hey sank into 
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It is the old story: as soon as we wrong 
a man, we instinctively begin to defame him. 
This unjost and shameful disparaging of the 
Indian people, this representation of them 
as low in civilization, low in character, an 
inferior race, “halt devil and half child” (in 
Kipling’s words), not fit to rale themselves, 
and the like, continues right on down to 
the present day. 

And why not, it British domination of 
that country is to continue^ Really what 
else is to be expected? Unless the world 
can be made to believe that the Indian 
people are only half-civilized, and an in- 
tellectually and morally inferior race, how 
can England find even a shadow of an 
excuse for fiontinning to force her rule and 
her exploitation on«them’ 

Suppose the British people themselves 
to-day were ruled by foreigners, as the Indian 
people are, could they long beep their present 
strength of character ? Would their sniyect 
condition have no weakening and degrading 
effect on them ? 


These very pertinent questions were 
asked and answered many years ago by a 
distinguished British official m S*'® 

Sir Thomas Slonro, (Governor of JIadtas 
from 1819 to 1826) ; 

“Ut Britain be subjagated by a 
tomorrow : let the people be 
share In the covemment. from public honor^ from 
every office of high trust or etaolument, ana i« 
them in every situation be considered m 
of trust, and all their knowledge and all 
literature, sacred and profane, would not 
them from becoming, in a Beneration or twa a iw- 
minded, deceitful and dishonest race, it we pwy 


the same price for integritv, we find it as readily 
amODS Indians as among Europeans. 

That the Indian people have become so 
little weakened, demoralized, or debased as 
they have, by their long subjection; that they 
are still, on the whole, so morally strong, 
tmstwotthy and admirable ; and that within 
the last thirty or forty years (since their 
determined struggle for freedom began) they 
have developed such an able, strong, courage- 
ous, forward-looking and altogether remarkable 
body of leaders, is a testimony of the highest 
order as to the inherently superior intellec- 
tnal and moral qualities of this ancient, 
historic, and (in spite of all their discourage- 
ments, and all the degrading tyrannies 
to which they have been subjected) this 
itill great race of men. 

India’s subject condition cannot always 
last To believe it perpetual is to despair of 
the human race To preserve one's sanity 
we roust believe that the world is movioir 
forward. If it is, then lodia must and will 
once more have a place amoeg the world’s 
leading nations. And when she comes into 
her own, she will not come empty-handed, 
but as the bearer of important gifts to her 
sister oatioDS. Air. Gokhala was right In his 
vision 

“WbCD the emasculatiDg influence of India’s 
subjection is over, and she once more becomes 
free, and when, therefore, Indian men and women 
become able acrau to grow to the full height of 
their stature and proclaim to the world the mission 
wbicn 13 to be theirs, then a great stream of 
morafasd spintnal energy, lonir lost to view, will 
have returned to its channel, and East and Vest — 
white and dark and yellow and brown— will alk 
have cause alike to lejotce ” 


THE NOON OF LIFE 

\Fram ihe Bengali of Rabindranath Tagore] 
Bt KAGEXDRANATE GUPTA 


Light was life in the early years, 

I fared forth in ray own strength ; 

The long way of life I began in the fresh 


As a pretence of play ; 

^'0 pain in tears, no scorn in laugbte^^ ^ 
There was no burning poison in wonts ; 
Cate-free, unwrinkled was my smooth brow 
Tranquil and bright with joy. 


Crooked became the path, intricate becaraelifc. 
And heavy grew its burden ; 

I was dragged down to the dust of the earth, 
And I fell prone time and oft ; 

Vbat faith is left in my own self ? 

In myself there is no hope ; 
lly pride has been crushed and mingles with 
the dust. 

The garment that covered ray shame is 

torn to tatters- 
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So today again and again I basteo towards Thee, 

0 Thou the Help of the universe’ 

Filling infinite Time and measureless Space 

On Thine own Self Thou restest , 

Standing a moment on the roadside 

1 behold Thy great universe , 

Where have I come ? Where am I going ? 

On what path is the world moving ’ 

4 

Today I am -qnaffing the peace of Nature — 
Consolation’s perennial stream, 

Xiftiog my eyes to the heavens at night 
I see millions of planets and stars — 

As from the loopholes of darkest Night 
Lnminons glimmerings of Thy light ’ 

0 Thou mightv Gloom ’ Thou mighty Light ' 
Unrevealed ’ Ever Self revealed ' 

5 

When the burden of life was very light. 

When there was no sin, 

Then I never looked at Thee 
And knew not Thy might 
Thy fathomless peace, shoreless mystery, 
Beauty infinite, incomparable , 

Id silence, with rapt eyes in deep wonder 
I did not behold Thy world 

13 

The soft lines of sunset, noble and moamful. 
Across the field on the distant mango 
• grove , 

The clear flowing blue stream in May 

Of .the ‘Shrunken Ganga on its bed of ‘'and , 
Overhead the seven Ri‘-hih* with gyes intent 
' On the history of the changing and pavpiog 
eons, 

• Urea 'Major 


The sleepless full Moon in the silent night 
Awaft on the sea of sleep , 


The constant breath of the wind, the 

opening mom. 

The mingling of green and gold , 

The wide-Iymg melancholy noon , 

The deep, dense forest shade , 

Far as the eye can reach the ears of corn 
Filling the apron of the earth, — 

From the heart of the world to mine own 

heart 

Flows the current of life 


8 

Inefl'able thoughts fill the heart, 

The tears use to the eyes , 

My gnef and separation melting, dripping, 
Bedew the breast of the universe, 

In the midst of the halcyon peace of Nature 
My life loses itself , 

The dn^st laden stream of sm and sorrow 
Mingles with the great heart of the ocean 


9 

Love alone wakes blessed and sweet, 
Lenglhened is the course of life, 

Washed of dust giief and pam gaibed in 

white and peace 

Look as the image of joy , 

Fieed from bondage Seif spreads out 
In tbe wide, free world , 

Tbo breath of the universe plays on the 

■nr openings of life 
‘ Uitb an answering outburst of joyful 

music ’ 


THE BEAD TEAll 
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I was having Innch when Mr. 
cillpd. We sat at lanch together. 

“I’ll tell you snm«thine amusing Mr. 
Rassell”, I said “An English lady — a neighbour 
of mine who is much intere-'ted in Indian 
philosophy — has warned me against you 

“What sort of a lady is she ?” Mr. Rnssell 
laughed. “Is she a theosophist? This country 
is fall of them, you know.” 

“I don’t know if she is a theosophist. 
All I know is that she is a spiritualist She 


Br MLIPKOMAR ROY . 

Russell essentially not much 'dif^yAtifJrorn'tHo^lief 


of a man who will obstinatejy^hold ^hat' the 
horse he has backed is goiog'tci’' win. For 
there is at least as much probability of its 
losing ” • 

“But do you seriously maintain, Mr. Rnssell, 
that alt such beautiful organisations, achieve* 
meets and designs which have been rendered 
possible only by age-long mobilisation of all, 
our energies could end in ntter annihilation, 
in seoseiess'fntilitv ?” 

“Why not ? A football team achieves 


.ju- — .r' , W'ly uui, r a. looioaii veara acnieves 

took me to a place wheie they tate spirit ^^onderfol thiogs But it dissolves neverthe* 

Ptatwjraphy.'; We can quite conceive that.” 

"Yes. hat the difficulty is that when langhed? 

trained people go there they find »t a'l onu jg dgg„j,0 

“Bat I sometimes cannot help feeling, contrary that our conscionsneas dies with 
Mr. Rasiell, that thsre must be something the death of the body, therefore— ” I pursnod. 
la it.” • “There is n’t proof, but I think probability 

“Oh! yes, I quite believe that there is Res m that direction. For mind ap-till*now 
soraethlag la it. Bat not as much as they hasn’t been found to work as distinct from 


make oat", he returned. . 

"At any rate no conclusive evidence bas 
yet been brought forward about the survival 
of our conscionsness after death . be added 
"ni tell you a fanny 


body. So one may reasonably look npon it 
as a function of the body.” 

“What abont telepathy then ?” I asked. 
“Well it may very well be physical— like 
wireless telegraphy— only our present know- 


tinnpd aftpr'i short cause, “a spintnalist ledge hasn’t yet found the medium throngh 
“oloScelhatifYb^ «b,cl. tolopntby ...rta Tb.l's .11 So.I dof't 

in tb. nuke™ that I'd liko to b»»e . non- see how wo can bsl.avo that thsre is any 
sincin. answer to, he was ready to help mo o.ideooo at all to the eloot that wo tiro tor 
throngh his wondertnl sp.ritnalistio message, oyor r a , 

I put to him a qnostion on energy. U.s B*odes I don t think I woald c 


their Btron. point-that mncii was certain, rther times, I don’t It is like taking a meah 

It annoyed him terribly.” n® '' 

We Iniiffhed kindly on food, don t you ? But when you 

“But don’t' VOU really believe that our are surfeited with food, you feel a deep 
eonseioosnok. sufriyei after death la some avere.on to eating 


form or other?" ’l asked a little while 
later. „ , 

“I find no evidence to the efiect , be 
calmly replied. t 

But you can’t disprove it either, I 
brged. 

*I admit ih Bat to beliero soch things 
when there is no evidence m their lavonr 
‘s what I should call irrational It is 


aversion t 

“Bat that is really irrelevant to the issue,” 
he added “For what is important to re- 
member IS that there is absotutelr no evidence- 
in favour of our assumption that the scherao 
of things takes any notice at all of our likes 
and dislikes, desires and aversions So t feel 
it IS braver, more courageoas and more manly 
to try to look at life and its phenomena 
dispassionately.” 
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“Eor be continued after a short pause 
the little real advance that we have effected 
up UU now in so far as oor comprehension of 
life and nature is concerned has been achieved 
by looking at life and things straight in the 
face — that is objectively So the chances 
are that that way of thinking will bring ns 
nearer to greater and greater truth of things — if 
anything can 

“That IS another reason why I find fault 
with tebjjion be continued thoughtfully for 
I see that religion has taught us assiduously 
,1o look at life ]ost the other way about 
* with the result that man is to day very 
much the worse for it 

What do you mean ? I asked a little 
surprised Do you mean to say really that 
•we were better off formerly when there was 
no religion at all ? 

I do in certain respects said Mr 
Russell and I will tell you why You see 
it is like this The •ravage roan took greater 
interest in his family and tribes and natoro 
without bothering so roach about whether 
nature is kindly disposed to bis wishes and 
aspirations or not Dnt rel gion has made 
him care more about birosell It has made 
him more egoistic and erclusive 

“Bat suTolv Buddha for instance didn t 
preach egoism I objected 

Tho only religious figure whom I really 
like IS Buddha ho added As a matter of 
fact 1 find there is nothing 1 object to in 
him personally as distinct from what his 
disciples painted him to have been 

Hot haSD t he | reached reincarnations 
I contended 

Not he — his followers have done that for 
him said Mr Riis«cll snuling For didn t 
1 e smile derisively nt the point of death 
wl en they promulgated that ho i^ going to 
survive Vne imolution of his body ^ 

\\ hat do you object in Christ perso 
nally That is ns di tinrt from how his 
disciples interpreted him ’ I asked after 
a pause 

"First 1 IS dogmatic assertions of hell 
and 1 •‘U fires and secondly his senseless 
ascot cisin remarked Mr Rus ell 

*'H« Hs said for instance thatle who 
looks on n woman to lost after her 1 as 
alriadv committed adultery m his heart he 
addM innieilly • • « • 


suddenly I find it hard to sit indoors when 
the sun shines brightly outaide 
We started forth 

Apropos of asceticism Mr Russell I 
said as we walked don t you think that 
there ts something in it ’ 

In what way ^ 

Well — in this way are not the beautiful 
creations of man in the realm of thought or 
art or poetry recognised to day as products 
of sublimated sex energy ? So don t you 
think that humanity would have been the 
loser for it had our best artists had their 
sex energy exhausted in the direction of sex 
enjoyment < 

Oh ’ I certainly believe in that and I 
think that the best productions in art depend 
on a certain amount of sex frustration That 
IS to say the greatest artists should subUraate 
a lot of their sex energy to create fine works 
of art But von see here as elsewhere it is 
extreme* which should be lationally avoided 
If you sublimate moderately it is all right, but 
if you do it too much you suffer from a 
reaction for then sex takes its revenge 

But surely the ascetics dou ( have this 
view of sublimation in mind when they preach 
asceticism be added reflectively At all 
events it is 'not doe to their solicitude for 
art or personality They only set up hard 
and fast codes of conventioual morality at 
Iheit sweet will and conventional morality 
works ID snch cases only the wrong way 
abont, for the simple reason that it is most 
irrational inelastic and dogmatic 
IIow do yon mean? 

Well when an artist creates he may turn 
to his sublimate energy for creation But bo 
cm do 80 only when the sublimation is 
natural That is he must not create artificial 
barriers in tho waj of his desire for sex 
satisfaction The barriers must be there in 
spito of himself It ho wants to hnie the 
Fonso of frustration by artificial moans when 
circumstances don t entail it then he doesn t 
have his creative impulse truly accumulated 
And on top of it all too much sex frustration 
must always have a very warping effect on 
Qui whota outlook ou life and cannot as 
such bo lostrumeatal in producing a healthy 

How to know then to what extent onC 
must satisfy sex and to what extent sublimate 


M e laughed 

ns go oat for a walk 


ibe amount of self restraint that yon arc 
rractise if you are to hvo in a 
re sngge cd workable harmony In modern society Is I 
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t&i'nfc, qnite enoogb, withont your baviog 
recourse to trying desperately to sublimate 
your set-feelings”. 

“Will you be alittle more explicit please?*’ 
I said 

“I mean that the number of women whom 
yon desire but cannot get. forces you to 
practise enough self-control, I tbink”, said he. 
It is enough anyway to compel yon to snUl- 
mafe a lot of your sex-energy without yonr 
attempting to swallow an extra-dose of 
self restraint.” 

“Do yon tbink all the great human acti- 
rities ran-t require this sex-snblimation ?” I 
asked after a pause. 

“I think that the actirities which are purely 
intellectusl differ here from the artistic. For 
I feel that the work of scientists and porely 
intellectual men rather improves in qnality 
when their sex is satisfied Possibly it is 
different with art” 

“Bat why must the artist pay soeb a 
heary price for his art creations when the 
others don’t hare to pay for their work 

“I don’t know if it is sncb a great pnce 
If* pay for most artists really,” said Mr. 
Rnsspll geeptically ; “an artist often receives 
cnidnesa from his belored one day and com- 
poses a beantifnl poem. Bnt the next day 
she relents, doesn’t she ?” 

jJT'e laughed 

I am talking here of the average artist 
of coarse. He often' strikes me as remarkably 
like the male peacock who exhibits his 
gandy feathers when dancing to woo the 
female peacock becanse she gives him the 
fold shoulder. Perhaps ho might not have 
danced thus had it not been for the capri- 
ci'onsness of the female. But she only raises 
her value thus by her obstinacy, doesn’t 
she ?” 

langhed. 

We then came to discuss about the rela- 
bve intelligence of men at different epochs 
in history in evolution. 3Ir. Russell said 
that we often err in thinking that evolution 
must mean progress of the more and more 
evolred species. It was nothing of the sort, 
for erolntion simply means the change the 
species undergoes in adanting ifseff to _ ita 
changing environment Tape-worm, for ins- 
tance. he said, is a highly evolved animal, 
thoneh we don’t recognise it to be as snch. 

Do yon not think then. Hr. Knssell, that 
the arenge intelligence of man is better in 
qnality to-day than what it was formerly — Say 
*t the time of the Greeks ?” 


If yon talk of the Greeks”, he replied, 
“then I must say that I hardly think that the 
native intelligence — the capacity, I mean, of 
the average intelligent man to-day, can be 
compared with that of the Greeks.” 

“Voo think we are inferior?” 

“Ob, decidedly.” 

“Bat onr acliievemeots — ” 

“Ah! yon mnsto’t confuse the issue. We 
have achieved more because the sum-total of 
knowledge at our service ’to-day is much 
greater than the Greeks had at their disposal, 
just as Einstein has achieved a greater 
thing than Newton because be could stand 
on his shqniders.” 

“So yon don’t think Einstein is greater 
than fTewlon ?" I remarked incidentally. 

“I shonld not think so,” remarked Jlr. 
Russell “I shonld rank him as the equal of 
Newton in native capacity — and the only one 
who has been the equal of Newton since his 
time Bnt to resume Suppose for instaaco 
that some twenty-thousand Greek babies were 
preserved In a refrigerator and suddenly 
dropped among us to-day, the most intelligent 
men among them will with our knowledge 
and environment grow-op to simply walk 
through our most intelligent men. Of coarse, 
mind you I do not for a moment mean that 
the average man all tbe world over at the 
time of tbe Greeks was superior to the 
average mao to-day. I say this only with 
reference to tbe Greeks, yon mast remember.” 

“But you seem then not to be particularly 
hopeful about the prospects of the impruvo- 
ment in tbe human matenal”, I observed 

“One can have hopes provided science 
were allowed a freer hand.” 

“tVbat do you mean ?” 

“Well — it IS tbe question pure and simple 
of improving the breed. We can to-day 
improve the breed by utilising tbe knowledge 
wo have acquired through scientific reseaich. 

“Put in a nutshell it is like this : given 
facilities, science can to-day set about allowing 
only the best stocks to breed— leaving the 
inferior stocks only the right of sexual 
intercourse but not tbe right of propagation— 
aa I was telling you yesterday." 

"HiUs, there seems to me to he no limit 
to tbe glorions achievements that man can 
encompass through science”, he added,“provided 
he places more reliance in science than in 
snperstitions.” 

“Bar do yon think he will place more 
xeliance in science ?” I asked. 

"That remains to be seen. In Europe the 


81—2 
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Cathol c Church maintains that birth control 
IS immoral Science holds that selectire 
birth control mil improve the breed wonder- 
fully During the last fifty years the average 
of intelligence among us has been lowered— 
thanks to the Catholic Church, which has 
induced the worst stocks to breed unlimitedly, 
while the best stocks have limited their 
families in spite of its inveigbings against 
birth-control So it is now a race between 
science which wants to improve the average 
and the Church which encourages deter- 
ioration ” 

‘Bo you tftfflt that scteaee mJl get tbd 
better of the Church ?’ 

“Not in Europe I fear, said Mr Russell 
dubiously. ‘ Our only hope now lies m 
America, which has already started artificial 
sterilization of the feeble minded in the States 
That IS already a great step forward in the 
right direction ” 

“But if Europe doesn’t follow America’s 
example in this cooneotion ? ’ I asked 

It doesn’t so much matter if America 
goes on”, returned Mr Russell coolly 
“How do you mean ? ’ 

“Well, she will soon have produced a race 
of men so immeasurably superior to the 
decadent Europeans that they will have 
exterminated the latter in no time So it will 
be quite all right so long as one nation 
works in tho right direction 

“This IS thinking a little too dispassion- 
ately Mr Kussell ’, I remarked smiling 

“Well, there is no sense in thinking 
nnless one thinks dispassionately, is there ? ’ 
he astcd 

“The little real happiness of which 
mankind has to-day discovered the secret 
he added, has been possible only by looking 
at life objectively and dispassionately 
"How do ynu mean ? 

‘Well real happiness comes only to him 
who doesn’t search for it frantically but is 
lQterc-<fed in things for their own sake That 
is to say, if we were Intorestcd in beings not 
bccau'io wo loved them for themselves but 
because wo thought wo would bo happy thereby 
—then happinc's would bo sure to elude us 
like a chimera ora mirage’ 


2S0-27. 

I called at Mr Kossell s about one al 
lunch lime 

“What do Tou think of tho Inturo ol 
ricifirm Mr Kussell . asked after we had 
ciscossed a few casnal topics 

"None whatever* 


‘Really? Why do yon write so much 
about pacifism then 1 asked a little 
surprised 

Well, one likes to believe that one may 
succeed but the chances are very much 
against me, I fear At least I found it to 
be so to my utter disillnsioumenf when the 
war Came on” 

‘ Why disillusionment ? ’ I asked. 

“Well we were told during the war, for 
instance, that the means of modern warfare 
are becoming so horrible that men will grow 
tired of war eventually But that is bad 
psychology ior tbs more the fear of defeat 
the more bitter men will become in wartime 
1 think the next first class war will utilize 
the new inventions men shall have acquired 
by then of spreading microbes in the rank 
and file of the enemy’s country ” 

‘ What a horrible idea '* I exclaimed 
Yes it IS very horrible but I feat there 
IS no way ont he replied 
*^None whatever ? ’ I asked 
“Unless America or some such great 
oatiOQ dominates the whole world he suggest- 
ed *80 that all the coantries of the world 
may be counted under one Empire It may 
not be unlikely” 

The luDcb bell rang 

We went to lonch and then started oat 
with Mrs Russell 

‘I was reading Mr Wells's latest ‘World 
of William Clissold yesterday”< 1 said as 
we Walked on ‘ He thinks that Marxism has 
been exploded Do you think it has 
really ? 

Vo f don’t dhinfc — at feast not quite', 
said Mr Russell } feel there is much truth 
in what 2Iarx has said ’ 

Bor instance ? I asked 
“The feodeocy of modern capitalism soeras 
to shape very much along tho lines he pre- 
dicted namely, that management and control 
of Industries are daily becoming more and 
moro concentrated in fewer and fewer hands 
and then his economic interpretation of 
history contains a large measuro of truth 
in It. ' 


So you are inclined to behove that it 
hasnt been exploded and might continue 
I o^ked 

„ “'ybat. do yon think, Dora ’’ Asked 
Mr^Rnssell 

Viell. I think that it isn’t a single nuestioo 
really For oven if Marxism had been 
completely exploded it. might co-itinue’ 

How do you mean? ’ I asked 
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' Well, it is liVe this,” said Mr. RnsselL 
“Christianity was exploded long ago some- 
when abont the third century A.D, as soon 
IS a few intelligent people examined ite 
truth, bat it continues nevertheless, doesn t 

it?” 

We laughed. , 

“So you do not think that any sounder 
form of socialism, that is now but in nascent 
state, is likely to ' have a serious chance m 
the near future?” I asked. 

“No”, he replied. 

“Why?” . 

“Because the greater the truth m any 
system the more complex it becomes and 
consequently more difficult to envisage. An 
only falsehood can be simple enough to have 
a chance with the masses.” . 

“So you seem to favour an aristocratic 
view of life. Mr. Russell” I s>id- 
“What do you mean ?" he asked. 

“I mean you seem to favour the le 
that truth is meant ultimately for the hand- 
ful ?” I urged. , .. 

“It Isn't that I favour any view this way 
or that”, said Mr. Russell a little animatedly. 
“Only I plainly see that is what life is 

“Please be a little more explicit. Ur. 
Russell”, I said , . . , » 

-Why can’t yon SCO this simplo tact 
unbiassed by your ethical interpretation of 
life?” returned Mr. Bussell more 
“I often find that people will persist in fal^ 
ing into a hopeless confusion by wishing to 
have things turn ont in a particular way. 

. Why don’t they try to look 
little dispassionately, I wonder. Why don t 
they try calmly to face the fact that ^h 
has nothing whatever to do with what e 
think it should be like.” 

“For instance”, he added, “it is in a ve^ 
complex wav that currency works and iDllnences 
everyday life Do you mean to say that an 
untrained man can understand bow it works? 

■ If he can’t, it is because he basn t acquired 
the capacity to tackle the problem It doesn t 
mean that I want him to onderstand it this 
way or that. It is simply the statement ofa 
fact, nothing more. If I say that only giraffes 
and not horses can reach the tender Imtcs 
of the topmost branches of a tree u i* 
similarly the statement of a fact and ^ a 
wish that horses had longer necks too, Wnen 
we observe life and when we gene^ise 
about it, we should similarly try xo sm them 
without any bias this way or that. Do you 
understand ?” / 


“Tes.” I said softly. , 

“Forgive me if I became excited just 
now”, said Ur. Russell a little later as we 
sat side by side on a hill overlooking the 

^*“1 didn't mind it really. Ur. Russell— I 
might have been a little unwary. But it is 
reidly worthy of you to have answered all 
my questions so patiently and then apologize 
yourself when it is I who have misunderstood 

you.” ... 1 I 

“I did not mind the questions m_ the least, 
I assure you”, said Ur. Russell in a^ very 
kind tone. “But I aim at looking at life as 
dispassionately as possible and as such I 
constantly try to separate all ethical bias 
when observing the phenomena round us. 

“What made me ask you whether you 
favoured aristocracy of intellect to democracy 
as a philosophy”,! said, “was that I bad come 
lately to doubt Tolstoy’s thesis that the 
loftiest achievements of roan in art or thought 
most be immediately comprehensible f® "f- 
I was at one time very much inflaeueed by 
Tolstovanisro— ” . . 

“Well, ToUtoyanism has been psycho- 
analysed and yielded very interesting results”, 
said Ur Russell. “He was a very proud 
mao— you can see that from his photo— but 
was unfortunately not as cnltored as be was 
proud. So bis pride and self-love unconsci- 
ously impelled him to invent a philosophy 
which made it unnecessary for him to know 
or understand things he didn't. There yon 
have the psychology of Toltoyanism in a nut- 
shell.” 

We were silent for some time gazing at 
the sea ahead of ns. 

“Wbat do you think of Freud, Mr. Russell”, 
asked I after a pause. 

“I consider him a very great man. though 
I don't agree whole-heartedly with him.” 

“In what point do you differ ?” 

“Well, I don't feel that all the impulses of 
life are derived from sex, for one thing. For 
instance, love of knowledge is in my opinion 
not a sublimation of sex-energy, though art 
creations undoubtedly are. Our desire to 
know more and more is, I think, due to our 
sublimation of love of power rather than 
sex." 

“Why ?” 

“Because knowledge gives us power. 
Ability to cause certain things that we wish 
in persons and things is power and knowledge 
develops this ability.” 

“What boobs do you think one should 
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rend to form a workable knowledge of modern 
psycho analysis of Freod’” 

‘Besides his book called The Interpreta- 
tion of Dreams’ it is very well worth while 
reading Bernard Harts ‘Psychology of Insanity’ 
and River’s ‘Instincts and the Unconscions” 
Then Mr Russell went to have a swim 
in the ice-cold sea water while I talked 
to Mrs Russell 

“You differed a little from Mr Russell 
didn’t you, about Russia ? I asked her 

“No, not quite”, she said ‘I think we 
roundly agreed in fundamental questions 
only 1 liked Russia a little more than he 
did perhaps” 

“I have been told that Russian women 
are the freest women of to-day in the world, 
do von think so? ’ 

‘^No, I don’t”, she said reflectively ‘I 
think that the women are freer to-day in 
England and America than they are in 
Russia,— though I think that’s becanse the 
men are not very educated in Russia, for 
the laws lu Bolshevik Russia are I think, a 
great advance on any country m (he 
world " 

'IIow do you mean? ’ 

‘ IVell, in Russia any patty to a marriage 
may get a divorce any moment without any 
delay i! he or she wishes to put an end to 
the marriage contract 

‘ But what happens to tlie children ' 

“Mell 1 dont know that I suppose that 
the parents have to come to an understaud 
ing on that point” 

“But don't yon think it is rather hard on 
the child not to have the care of both the 
parents in its infancy?' 

“VThy ?” she said Rcnuinely surprised , “do 
you think that they often do? A verj great 
number of the children who are born to^ay 
don t know both the parents any way, parti 
cnlarly among the working dassec It 
reminds me of the story of a labourer’s boy 
who cried and on being asked the reason 
Slid It was because be had been beaten by 
the man who slept with his mother on 
Sundays, meaning hw father 

“It was because the poor boy didn t 
Fee his falhe- on week days , added she 
smiling 

At this time Jlr R««eU came and aat 
beside ns on the beach Wo then di$cn<»ed 
tie maTnag<>-law» m bngland 

Mrs. Ra<:‘dl raid liow abvnrd it wai that 
no divorce was rbtaicable if both the parties 
crmmltttd mi'eonduct “Not only that , she 


added, the Court won’t grant divorce, if 
during the period that the divorce proceed- 
ings are on. the husband and wife should 
uveu once meet oo friendly terms It is 
ridtcnions beyond words'* 

“The reason is simply,” put in 
Mr Russell, ‘that the Court is supposed 
fo be the champion of virtue So it 
most be satisfied for the upholding of 
righteousness that at ‘least one of the 
parties has been so deeply sinned against 
that he or she shall not be able to help 
becoming red hot with fury, and unless 
thi« fury is there and spotlessness also 
divorce should be virtnously denied by the 
law no matter how miserable such senseless 
denial may make the parties, who might 
otherwise both be happy 

I was reminded of Mr Wells’s similar 
diatribes against the English marnage-laws 
iQ his World of Clissold and his fulmioations 
against the King’s Proctor whose business 
it IS to stiffen the operation of divorce laws 
as mischievously as possible 

‘It IS so ridiculous beyond words,” 
commented Mrs Russell smiling ‘for 
supposing the plaintiff faiU to obtain a 
decree nut against a certain co respondeat the 
former can never sue the latier again if 
fresh evidence comes to light against the 
latter Isn I it so, Bertrand ? ' 

‘Yes dear”, replied Mr Russell ‘The 
tncky point of the law is that you can 
never be tried twice for the same offence 
So the story goes that a man was unjustly 
sentenced to penal servitude tor life for 
having murdered a man When he was 
relea*:ed after twenty years he coolly went 
and murdered him *1110 law didn’t know 
what to do with him, for he could not be 
convicted twice for the same offence' lie 
laughed outright and wo joined him, 

We returned home to tea 
As wo had tea Mr Russell discussed India 
with a great interest 

“Ton Say the boycott of the Prince of 
Wales was a success’, he asked 

“Y'es only oOicials and soldiers saluted 
him The streets of Calcutta and Allahabad 
and all the big towns were empty” 

T am so glad”, commented Mr Russell 
with genuine satisfaction 

I suppose Indians aro very bitter 
against the English > ' asked Mrs. Russell 

I fear thev are particularly after tho 
^ssing of the Bengal Ordinance in addition to 
Itegnlation III„wliicfi has been instrumental in 
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clapping scores of persons into pri«on wilhont 
trial and detaining them there indefinitelr. 
They may not tnow eren the natnre of tPe 
eridence against them nor the names of the 
witnesses who bring the charge’ 

“And the British Government accuses the 
Bolshevihs !” sneered Mr. Rnssell 

“It is a pity really,” I said, for most 
Indians have come now to-day to believe 
that all Englishmen are hypocrites. 

“I don’t think yon are mistaken Ihe^ 
railed Mr. Russell. ‘‘Since only precioas few 
are not, and those don’t coniit.” 

“At least so long as they don t give ns 
anything more substantial than the presen 
Reforms, which are all sham I fear co® ‘ 
dence in the British sincerity cannot be 
restored”, I said. , , 

“The Reforms that they generously choose 
to give you cannot be anything bat sbam, 
don't you see”, said be “They wont gye 
yon anything else till they are in a blue 
iank”, /Commented Mr. Rus<ell 

“I have become deeply cynical of all 
governments though,” he added after a whU^ 
“For Idon't think that any government is goon 
to-day. And I don’t believe yoa h*’® 
treated us any better if yon had ruled o 
England”. 

■WlnTaid Mr. "‘'“•"'I'' 

"mr rc.diog ol history lolls me tb.t . loreigo 
cnltnre can never be inparfed to aootMi 
nation except at the point of the sword 
Romans imparted theirs to Englan 
Trance at the point of the bayonet * . 

are doing the same in India. It may 
unfortunate, yet it has. I see. been the oniy 
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way hitherto of spreading a culture among an 
Mien people”. 

“Why do you think so r 
“Because”, said Mr. Russell ruroinatively 
“it is only when a people are conquered that 
they have the necessary respect for an alien 
culture We should never have imbibed 
Roman culture had it not been tlms thrust 
upon ns. And the same thing is ^happening 
in China and India to-day, isnt it . ^ 

“I wonder, however, if it is always so.” I 
remarked “Isn’t Japan's a case rather 
against your thesis, Mr Russull ? For Japan 
has imitated European civilization with a 
remarkable success without hajiog been 
forced to do so by foreign conquest, basn tshei" 
"Sbe was forced, that’s just it For you 
mast be knowing that she didn t at one 
time want to open her ports to England and 
America. They forced her to She chafed 
under this brutality, but fortunately she 
wasted no time in protesting or s'gWng bue 
quickly learnt our science, imitated our 
militarism and adopted our methods so that 
within a single generation she transformed 
the face of the island empire." 

“It is an example without a pwallel in 
history.” added Mr. Russell niminatively. The 
Japanese statesmen and thinkers thought out 
ID the late sixties and early seventies an 
elaltorate programme of drilling their nation 
into the fnll-fledged militarist nation it is 
to-day And they have carried into action 
cvsry single plan that they had formulated 
then, more that half a century ago. It is 
roaireUous, unique, almost incrediWe. 

{^Cvncluded} 


ARF the BlilTISH (OR ART OTHER EOEEIGRERS) 
FIT TO RHLE INDIA? 


R, Tb« dr. J- t- sondeeland 
U O.apU’- fre- 


any nation in the '-olid I’e ^led ^eU 

^ and safely by transients by p 

^ a distant country, wbp co"ie w.tb^Jjo 
intention of permanency, stay a , u 
and then go ? That is the way India is 
rnled. 


Gould England be ruled safely or well in 
that way? Could the United States? Could 
Japan ? Could China ? Then why does any 
intelligent person believe that India can be, 
or is? 

The British who go to India to carry on 
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the government never for a moment thinl 
of the country as home , it is merely their 
temporary tarrying place their ‘inn,’* while 
they are endnnng their term of banishment” 
from England, which they never cease to think 
of and to call home” hdmund Burke 
described these British countrymen of his by 
the striking phrase, ' birds of passage and of 
prey ” The expression was so wholly true 
to the fact that it has persisted Let os see 
^exactly what it means 

The British in India are no part of India 
they do not settle down to make homes 
there , they do not belong there They come 
as government officials or as traders , they 
make their ‘piles’ and return to their own 
country, where all who have been in govern- 
ment service continue all the rest of their 
lives to draw fat pensions from India While 
in India except small sums spent for boose- 
rents, and for servants for bread and milk 
and vegetables, and probably for some curios 
of the country practically all the money they 
spend goes into the pockets not of the 
people of India but of Englishmen Their 
bams and bacons their jams their pickles 
their beefs and tinned’ muttons they import 
from England The clothes of their wives 
of their children and of themselves, their 
jewelry, and the furniture of their houses 
come from their own country Seldom do 
they patronize Indian merchants selling Indian 
goods, no matter how excellent the goods 
may be Except fresh vegetables and bread 
and the moot perishable articles, they purchase 
almost exclusively English or Enropean 
things, India is called by most of them a 
land of exile’ and a land of regrets’ Thev 
are always counting the dayo that remain 
before their furloughs begin or their pensions 
become due Thus from the day of their 
arrival in the land to the honr of their 
departure they are aliens and exotics Even 
their children are essentially foreigners 

As for the child of the Indian of course 
he IS not only born in India but is broueht 
op and educated m India is identified with 
India from his earliest life, works and dies 
in India On the coun'ry, the child of the 
Englishman in India goes to his fathers far- 
off western home to be educated there, and 
to spend the most imp-essionable years of 
his life there , then if he returns to India 
it IS as to a foreign land Thus the English’ 
mao in India has little or nothing m common 
with the Indian people As a rule, he does 
not share their aspirations or their fears 


little 
Some 
to their 
pioneer 


their hopes or their ambitions, their joys or 
their sorrows He lives a life cut off from 
the real India , his heart is always turned 
toward England which he thinks of as 
home 

Snch a state of mind as is here described 
IS perfectly natural in men who feel them 
selves foreigners in a foreign land Wo need 
not blame them for their feelings But are 
such foreigners, such trannents, such 'birds 
of jmssaqe and of prey," fit to rule India ^ 
The British in India have also been called 
another very appropriate name and one that 
Americans can easily understand ‘carpet- 
baggers America has had not 
experience with carpet baggers ” 

of oor Western States learned 
sorrow what it was m ea'ly pioneer 
days to have speculative bankers from the 
e^t start business with no other property 
than they conld carry in their carpet bags, 
and abscond when they failed Bat that was 
not the worst. After the Cml war, .daring 
the recoQStrnclion period,” onr Sonthern 
btates learned to their still greater sorrow, 
what It meant to have Northern political 
advenlnrers ( carpel baggera") come Sonfi 
“'S'" 

control of the govemmenl in large areas, 
even in whole states ^ 

„ British nilo in India has been called 
E”«>'sli'iieii themselves 
And with good reason, for eiaolly such it 
IS, and It IS actually of a mnoh worse kind 
prevailed for a few shamefnl 
K Sontbern Stales Onr American 
rarret hag rnlers were aolnally elected to 
a* ‘'■s people over whom 

I™ , If reeny of the voters were 

^noranl negroes But the British carpet bag 
SlcS h? chosen to their 

th«T rn}^ '’eople over whom 

in thir foreigners placed 

Lot voM^r h "‘'■'f foreigners , they are 

to cLmo to ta ^ O' o'oo "'■‘O'f 

of the cmntrr “ "”s'“ 

ot ibo country , they are pure transients 

having no stako in the land except w“t they 

of Iho O r ’’"one ashLed 

carpetbag governmeuts in onr 

Southern States and as soon i 

“e‘p“'.™y”“‘™ ■'= 

many ALMrca“°”“who °loLk' bfLk" ndh 
homUmlion to onr own very brief ca, pet bag 
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{Toveromeot in the South, regard ^vith com- 
placency and even with approval. « 

ase-Iong Rovernment of the same 
India, which has fat le^s warrant m jostme 
than had oars, which afTecls vastly lar^t 
populations, and which, while it 
UW. power and wealth to the 
the carpet-bag rulers, inflicts far St^at" in 
juries and wrongs upon , the 
onr carpet-bag rule m the South ever 
inflicted. , 

In some respects the British are less fit 
to rule subject peoples than are some other 
nations. It is true that they have had lai^e 
experience, and for this- reason ^ 
their qualifications for rn mg a"® 

Bnt this is only partly trae Hieir 
experience gives them a cer methods 

valnable knowledge— knowledge 

of administration and so of 

organizers, managers and manipula 
administrative machinery they excel ... 

But they possess certain 
which are against ^ Their 

certain qualities which they . 
mala lacV is sympathy and -_,i.iies 

atrong and conspiOPOPs “'“Ji Cag 
which they possess, and which, 
them in simc ways, ace on the who 0 tiine^ 
laeeea to their 

their egotism, their .‘.'‘'i', ,°s,„n 

besring spirit and their P<"»w?«‘* »' 'S™ 
(their Insutarityl So „td 

mean sell-reliance, strength ot p ^ ^pU. 
o! will, power to decide, and to do prompuy 
the things in hand, which to so , 
their meaning, they are 

add to the efficiency of the Brit * ji_j 

strators and rulers. But 
by sympathy, they are csvned to he extreme 
which wo see m so many 
Scotchmen in India and aH , . ^ 
possessions of Great Britain, and Uke «e 
forms of haughty assumption 3|._-n-»es7 
color superiority, ot almost bruta feelings 

and of wilUngoe^s to trample .<»“ 
and rights of their assumed 

they are j ""[ipS’ for sarersainl 

are serious disqualifications lo j, 51^,54 

ruling, because they create \ Mowing 

and antagonism, and a them- 

desire on Ihe part of the ruled to free 
selves from the humiliation yanous 

which they are subjectef Of the vanous 
colonising nations of the presen 
British seem to have least sympat y 
peoples whom they govern, are least aWe ro 


come into close touch with them, nianifest 
most race and color pride and haughtiness, 
and therefore are probably least able to wm 
their affection and really and deeply influence 

**’*The United States, aUhough it has no 
more right to be in the Philippines than 
Britain has to be in India, yet is clearly 
doing much better work ; probably because 
it carries to its work much more sympathy 
with the Filipino people, much more under- 
standing and appreciation of the Filipino 
civilization, and much less color and race 
arrogance The evidences of Us superior work 
are many, perhaps the chief of which are, 
the very much greater amount of freedom 
and self-government that it freely and will- 
ingly grants to the Filipino people, the very 
m^h laiger extent to which U promotes 
popular education and public sanitation, and the 
incomparably lighter military burden (taxa- 
tion for military parposes) that it puts on 
the country. , ... . 

Perhaps no one has pointed out more 
cleariy than Mr Lowes Dickinson of O.xford. 
what IS undoubtedly the leading reason why 
the BriHsh are so little fit to rule India 
Says Professor Dickinson : • 

"Of all the 'Western nations the English a« the 
least capable of aDpreciating the qnalities of Indi^ 
l^hzation. Ot ell the races they tfie 1^ 
assimilable. They, carry to India 
habits and ways of life. sqnattiDff.,as it we^ m 
armed camps. BpendiDg as in exile twenty w 
twenty-five years ; and returning, sending out MW 
men to take their place, equally imbued wth 
English Ideals and habits, equally unassimilable. 
lacility of communication has only emphMized 
and Btrensthened this attitude. The Engli^mM 
sends his children home to be educated . commonly 
bis wife will spend at least half her time at 
home , he himself returns every lew years ; his 
centre IS not India but England,, Between him 
and the Indian the gulf is impassable. 

It is impossible for men to rule well any 
people whom they do not understand, appre- 
ciate. or sympathize with or any people 
whom they look down upon and despise 

We may not like the sarcasm of Emerson, 
but there is some truth 10 his words when 
he says : 

"The Eoghshman sticks to his traditions and 
usages, and 80 help him God. he wilt force ms 
bland by-laws down the tnroat of great countries 
like India, China and the rest.” 

Perhaps the pschyology — the whole mental 
and spiritual make-up, of no two great nations 

• "Essai’ on the Civdirations of India. Chind 
and Japan,” pp. 18. 10 J. JI. Dent & Sons, London. 
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the world ore failhor apart than those of the fodians with whom they are to 


Great Britaro and India This means their 
ciTililizations are fnndamentallr far apart If 
the civiUsatioo of India were tandacoentally a 
material one primarily interested in getting 
on in the world money making physical 
pleasure sport of rather brutal binds war 


associated it is also true that many of them 
are distinctly inferior Largely they are the 
sons of well to do fathers who want careers 
for their boys and who choose India because 
the service there is honorable and lucrative 
and IS made additionally attractive by its 


pleasure sport oi rainer uruiai kiuusv a— 

and domination of other peoples then it short duration (twenty four years font oi 


would be comparatively easy for the British 
to understand and appreciate it But a 
civilisation which makes money getting 
material gam and physical pleasure secondary 
and which puts kindness sympathy things of 
the mind and spirit, and religion first— snch 
a civilization baffles the average British 
official m India whether civil or military 
it IS a world strange and unreal to him and 
because be is unable to understand it, he 
tabes for granted i* is worthless and 
despises ik 

Said Abraham Iincoln 


Thera never was a people good enough to 
govern another people 


Is Great Britain an exception ? Does she 
manage her own home government sosnpremfe- 
ly well that she is entitled to undertake the 
political management of other nations ? Then 
what mean bet frequent upsetting of 
parties and changes of rainistnes and 
appeals to the electorate with the hope 
of conectiDg past legislative and admini 
strative mistakes and getting a wiser govern 
ment ? Are a people who at home thus 
muddle along groping tbeir way blindly 
in political matters and committing what 
they themselves confess are blunders on 
blundeid likely to become wise and skilled 
when they undertake to conduct the compli 
cated political aSatrs of a distant foreign 
nation about whose affairs and needs they 
are ten times more ignorant than they are 
about those of their own land ? 

If the men sent by England to India to 
inle there to fill the chief government 
positions national and provincial to make 
and administer the laws and to do all those 
things which the rulers of a great country 
are required to do were superior in Intel 
lectual ability and in character to the Indian 
leaders who are ava lable for the some places 
and to do the same work then there would 
be some ercnse lor at least a greater approxi 
mation to an excnse) for British rule lo India. 

lint while it IS trne that some of the 
Englishmen who go to India are excellent 
and able men equal (but not supenoi) to 


which may be spent on'' leave of absence) 
followed by large pensions for the rest of 
life 

Generally these prospective Indian officials 
come to India young often very young only 
just out of college and enter af once upon 
the responsibilities of managing the affairs 
of a great foreign nation of which they know 
almost absolutely uotbing They are saved 
from utter disaster only bj the fact that 
under them are placed efficient Indians who 
help them in their ignorance and do what 
they can to prevent fatal blunders 

It IS tbe commonest thing to see Indian 
scholars and officials oi confessedly very high 
ability, of very fine training and of long 
experience serving under these ignorant 
young Boghshmen wbo lu England would 
not be thought fit to fill a government or a 
business position above tbe second or even 
third class 

Tbe fact is (tbe world is not allowed to 
knovT it but tbe people of India, know it to 
tbeir sorrow) tbe ignorance concerning India 
of tbe ordinary Eoghshmau who comes there 
to manage tbe vast, intricate and immensely 
important affairs of the Indian nation would 
be in tbe highest degree ludicrous if it were 
not shocking 

Englishmen themselves confess this Sir 
Bampfjlde Fuller long a high official m 
India declares lo bis book Studies of Indian 
Life and bentimeot 


Young Bnti'h officials go out to India most 
imperfMtly equipped for their responaibilities. 
They learn no law worth the name a little Ind an 
history nb political economy and pain a smatter 
oi one Indian veraacnlar In regard to other 
branches of the service matters are still more 
uuMtialactcry Young men who are to be police 
officers are sent out with no trammg whatever 
though for the proper discharge of their duties 
an intimate acqua ptanee with Indi^ I (e and 
ideas 13 essent al They land in India m absolute 
Ignorance of the language So also with forest 
olhcers medical officers engineers and tstill more 
surpr s Dg) eduoitional officers It is hardly too 
much to say that this is an insult to the mtell gence 
rf the conntty 


Says Tlte Pioneer of Allahabad which is 
perhaps the leading British organ in Northern 
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India,' and which, therefore, can be trosted 
not to pat the case against the British too 
strongly: 

■It may be affirmed, without fear 
in, that there are less than a score of Enslwh 
civilians m these Provinees who muic 
maided, with fair accuracy and rapiaiv, . 
short article in a vernacular newspaper, or a sum 
letter written in the vernacular and those who 
are in the habti of doins this, or 
any 8en«e of ease or pleasure, could be conntea 
on the fingers of one hand.* 

Such are the men who fill the lucrative 
offices of India, and who rule the land 
because they are so moch better fitted to 
do so than are the educated Indians ' 

Few Englishmen h-ave given so much 
attention to Indian matters during the last 
fifty years as has Ur H. II. Hyndman bays 
this emioent publicist. 
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.flairs with them, they cmia not a™™. 
some of the most elemenUry questions 
Indian life, their opinions on current aflairs were 
obviously the parrot repetitions of the ckb ta^ 
or newspaper statements. In fact, they vrere ^ 
senarate from Indians I am at home m ^Pdom 


diction, that there are less than a score of opinions of India in un even more 

civilians m these Provinces Ijvho _ ^ second-hand way than I had taken mine before 

I ever set foot on Indian soil. 

He declares that it would be almost safe 
to say that the average intelligent American 
or other tourist at the end of three months 
knows as ranch about India as do a good 
half of the civil service officials who are 
carrying on the government of the country. 

Ur Macdonald quotes Lord Cnrzon as 
saying that m former days the assumption of 
everybody who went to India to take 
in the government was that be must learn what 
languages were necessary to enable him to 

, speak with the people. 

•The British who come to India to role it. have • ,j,e arrogance of .these ‘J^ys 

been brooght up and educated m atcorda^ with assnmes that that is quite 
methods as remote from, and as norober of pffireis now who 

with i«iatir> iflpiifl It 13 nossibl® for 106(0 to t>c. ju5y facility IS ranch smaller than nicy or 

S iheTr wk ^ m thei p’iwsure they k«P « ?!eQl^wenty.fiye__yca« nmnher 


aloof sa^^8«b!e°froai the people they ^vern The devoliog themselves to 

b«d o! ^e wveroment. himsell study of the literatnro of the country is diminish- 

out fresh from Europe and enurely umo^t w iDgyearbyyear’t 

bdia, does not .reraam in office turn nre lo The Bookman ot Febrnary, 1026, an 

Englishman (Mr. Aldons Hniley) gives the 
IrMaenSr for th«r holidays, and go tack to description of the arrogance and 

England permanently, to live on a coosiueraom ^1,5^ hj, conntrymen who are ruling 

«Sia. He writes- 

& ,0 ;iTp”f sfS 

kdito ^Ple beoome.^he color and race pr^ ue finds himself a member of a small ruling 
indices w^S were only alight at the beginninc commonity : be has slavish servants to order abouh 
d ^liTh doimnmce now become stroocerand dark-skinned sabonimates to whom it is right and 

str^ger every yea“ in India itself, men of ano^^ proper to ta rode. Three, hundr^ and twenty 

bneSre. which the descent of the old^ iniUion Indians sunonnd him ; he feels mcomror- 

Euroncan aristocracv is a ranshiooin growth, w a^,ly >qpenor to them all. from the coolie to the 
considered tn Vh?^lrodmg cities, as well as ra the jiaharajj. from the untouchable to the thoroughbred 
milwavrunfit to asSoate on equal terms with the Urahmin, from the illiterate peasant to the holdere 
'white bnr^^ts juat amved in the ^f hall a dozen degrees from European universities, 
couatrv’’* !•« maybe ill-biw, stupid, poorly .educated : no 

nrih^h matter. His skin is white. Saperionty m India 
Mr. Hyndman quotes a prominent on qneauon of epidermis.” 


official in India as saying- 


„ . , Mr. George Lansbury, Editor of the liondon 

“It is ^ly true Tbw Daily HcraU. 6aii in a speech in Essex 

Halt. December II. Ilt 20 : 

of national customs, laneuage mo “* There are more than three hundred million 

largely It IS contempt growmg out ot , ignora"*-”^- popie in India there are , forty, million of 


This tendency to aloofness is mcrcasios 


English in the British Isles. We claim to know 


Rnc»t.n,. oF the ic-norance of Io 3 ia -what is good for those people better than they do 
possessed by man^ of the govenimentoffi=.J^ themselv^_ A^as there, .ever impudence more 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald says: 


themselv^ “Was there ever impudence 
ooIosmI ? Because our skin bapiiCDS to be white 

. we claim more brains than those whose skinhas been 

-T . „„„ 5,, ,1,» Indian Civil Service browned by the son Whenever I look at Indians 

tor Bsrore of years. They 1 feel shamed of myself. How can I know more 
ri... IMa th.. they do ?" 


• The Truth About India” Senes I. p. lO. New 


S 2— 3 
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Tho right Honorable Edwin S Hontagn 
Secretarr of State for India said in a speech 
in the House of Commons in July 1917 

The Government of India is too avooden too 
iron too inelastic too antedelnvian to be of any 
use for mod'^m purposes The Indian government 
IS indefensible 

Two years after these words were spoVen 
what 18 known as the Government Reform 
Scheme (Dyarchy) was given to India It 
made many changes, a few of which were 
improvements bat others were of little 
signiflcance while others again were distinctly 
bad On the whole the people of India 
regard the government under which they are 
compelled to live to day as little it any 
better than that which was condemned so 
severely by Mr Montagu in 1917 

Sir Louis Mallet when Under Secretary 
of State tor India, was reported as saying 
Nothing bnt the fact that the present system 
of covemment in Ind a is almost secnre from all 
independent and intelliReat cnticism has enabled 
it so long to survive 


over Tihicli he rules he is realij almost powerless 
to effect anything that those countries require - 
I do not know at this moment, and never have 
known a man competent to jrovem India and if 
any man says he is competent, ho sets’ himself up 
as of much higher value than those who are 
acquainted with him are likely to set him ’ 

This from John Bright, a man as careful 
in his speech and as just in his judgments 
as England over knew 

When ilr Edward Wood now I^ord 
Irwin was appointed Viceroy of India in 
19i5 Colonel Josiah C Wedgwood Jt P 
wrote tu Mr Lajpat Kai describing the new 
Viceroy thus 


II© will be very uncomfortable m India— an 
obmus martyr to duty It is a grave drawback 
to him that he knows nothing whatever of India, 
and IS therefore all the more heipless in the hands 
of the bureaucratic experts I do not remember 
him ever even being present at an Indian debate * 


Think of a man who can bo thus desenb 
ed by a distinguished Member of Parliament 
being appointed Viceroy, to govern the vast 
Indian nation 


This from the next to the highest British 
authority on India 

There are few English officials of any 
rank no matter how long they stay in India, 
who ever get a good knowledge of any 
Indian tongue Even the Viceroys as a 
TDle know DO native language when they go 
to India and seldom during tbeir stay do 
they acquire anything more than the merest 
smattering of any Such contact with the 
people as they have is mostly second band 
through Fnglish subordinates or through 
Indians who sp^ak English 

Said John Bright in a speech in Patlia 
meat 

The Governor General of India (the Viceroy) 
Boes out knowing 1 ttle or nothinc of India. I 
Imow exactly what ho does when he is appointed 
He shuts h mself up to study the first volumes of 
MrMUa History of Ind a. and reads ibiwish 
this laborious work without nearly so much effect 
in raak ng h m a good Governor General as a mao 
m ght I'^norantly suppose. He goes to India a 
land of twenty nations speak ng twenty lanenaces 
He knows nothing of these nations and he has not 
a glimt er ol the graramar and prarunoaton or 
meaning of these langnages He knowa notbio"- 
of the wuntiy or tl e people. He is surronoded 
by an official cycle he breathes an official sir and 
everything is dim and dark beyond it You lay 
beyond the 

mental and b^i y strength of any man who ever 
existed and which he therefore cannot perform 
tv.tr « ® everything 

that IS Rood If he so wishes he can overbear and 
proposed for the welfare of 
Indii while as to doing anyth db that is eood I 
could show that with regard to the vast 


rremier Asqnith declared lo 1909 that 
there are great norobers of Indians who are 
well qualined to fill high official positions in 
India. He also called attention to the low 
and inadequate qualifications which are 
thought sufficient to fit Englishmen for those 
positions and be affirmed that if high places 
were given to Indians half as unfit as are 
many EoglishmeD who occupy them it would 
be regarded as a public scandal f 

Think of an Englishman wholly ignorant 
iT.nfcf ° appointed Finance 

Mraister in the Viceroy s Council the most 
difficult and responsible position in the land 
twJf r nnbnown young man of 

iw n?!:® ®°sland appointed to the 

Dr Hh D-i.ere,ly 

over Dr Bhandhatkar one of the (-rBatesl 

investigators of tho last 
II S Enropean reputation 
Said tho Honorable Mr Qothalo in his 
boddet speech of 1903 

doni'totffiesuSerSS'li? ‘i">l is 

More December 
lOM ^'209“*“ "'ecklj) April 9 



ARE THE BRITISH (OR ANT OTHER FOBEIONERS) FIT TO RULE INBIA ? «19 

. A V .u fif ihft wmntrr and their places are tateo by new 
Mr Ramananda Cbatterjee, eminent both m their tarn, retire similarly after five 

as an edacator and as a pnbUcist, after years. As thinss are. there is no_ ope ever m the 
nnMishinr ■ li^t of eminent Indian physicians eovemmeot who is permanently interKtea in tne 
Ld ™rgeo«s. co»»gcted with the iATh°m.”etbeSS t'hV^op^ 

civil and military medical service and wwn systematically snbordinated to militarism, and to 
medical colleges, some of whom have done j^e service pd the interests of the hnglish 
important work in “original investigation, 
and all of whom *‘wonld do honor^ to the 
medical profession of any conntry, says . 

“These eminent physicians and surgeons have 
spent the best years of their lives in snb- 
ordinate positions as ‘assistant sargeon^ 
while raw and callow English youths loro it 
over them and draw four to five times Iheir 
pay. 


Mr. Chatlerjee says still fnrther 
"The rale of the government by ^b'ch Indian^ 
however competent, are practically 
the hiaher appointments in many 
the Cml Service, is not only unjust and selbsh 
bnt IS cowardly. It shows that Eoslishmeo abrmk 
from a fair compeUtion with Indiaps ^ 
the SODS of Great Britain, to a fa*.!;. 

But our challecze is not Ulen up „ The plain tact 
is, the British dare not take it op. 

They know that, if tbe bigher positions 
were assigned to men according to tbeir 
scholarship, theic espenence and their »t>imy. 
there woold beacoroplete revolution in 
of the departments of the Indian pnblic 

**”The British are accustomed to praUe 
their gOTernment in India and to • 

continnanco on the ground of its ^S'*^** Jr 
They declare that an Indian government 
wonld be much less efficient 
Js ~ 


merchantiTe classes.’" 

In bis recent boot. "Modern India : Its 
Problems and Their Solntion” (p. 161^ Dr. 
T H Rutherford examines the character and 
results of British efficiency, and pronounces 
it "one of tbe chief causes of India’s 
poverty ” Ho declares that the British 
government in India is efficient only on 
behalf of British interests, only in carrying 
on tbe government and managing the affairs 
of the country for the benefit of Great 
Britain. As regards promoting the welfare 
of India and the Indian people, he declares 
It to be strikingly and shamefully inefficient ; 
m proof of which be cites the governments 
“Neglect of education of tbe masses 5 neglect of 
samtaiK n and medical services 10 tbe villages ; 
neglect to keep order . neglect of bousing ot the 
poor . neglect to protect ibe peasants Irom the 
Soney-lenders : neglect to provide agTicultural 
banks . comparative neglect to improve and develop 
agnculiore . neglect to foster Indian mdnstriee : 
neglect to prevent British profiteers from Mptnring 
tbe Iramwavs, electric ligbiing and other public 
services , and neglect to prevent the mampnlabon 
of Indian currency m the interests of London. 

Says tbe Modem Bniew of Calentta : 

"It is not the desire ot any Indians that the 
governinent of their country should be inefficient. 
On the contrary, we all want it to be more efficient 
than It IS m British hands. We believe.we can 
What are the te«ts of efficiency — 


effin* (?^'f sn^fn’what°wayraod hr what ^veramert? fhVteste arelhat the p^pje .;^aia to 

efficient ? If SO, in what wayj ,, le iducated and enlightened, that they should be well- 

ends ? Tbe Indian people contend that it well-housed, well clothed and physically healthy 

efficient onltj in serving BrifwA interests. .a.a .a._ v. 

only in carrying on the affairs » 

Britain’s benefit and that it is not effic t. 


AJiiiaiu s OBueuii auki mo* 

but woefuUv inefficient, in promoting tbe 
interests of India. 

Said Mr. Gothale : 

•nhe efficiency attained by. a fo^eiCT bu^- 
cracy. uncontrolled by public 
members, aeam, reside only ,3 

land m which they ,? 

bound to be of a strictly limited d^ractenaoUit 

can never compare with that j » v»clt- 

efficiency which is possible only un^ 




and strong: and lastly, that they should be eourage- 
ons and tree and able to manage their own affairs. 
Jad^ by these standards, is the British govem- 
roeot m India efficient ? No. After more than a 
century and a half of Btmsh supremacy, thecounw 
remains woefully ignorant, indus’rially backward, 
poor, insanitary, subject to epidemics, and subject 
to the rale of force and terrorism. Do these things 
show efficiency ?” 

In the light of these facts can we wonder 
at the words of Dr. Rutherford ? ; 

"British rale as it is carried on m India is the 
lowest mid most immoral system of government in 
.. jjjjg nation by 


centralized bureancraev in wnicu . 

center |ihe higher officials— the 

the Governors of Provinces, ^d others hoia^iw 

the supreme power) retain office 

years. They tVen leave the fouSTy- 

away with them all the knowledge and 

of admmistrative matters acquired at tbo expense 


Says George Bernard Shaw : 
"No nation is fit to rule another.” 


• ‘^olhale's Speeches ” Appendix, pp. 146-47. 
Naiesan A Co , Madras, India. 
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Says Ramsay Macdonald 

No race or nation can go-ern another jnstb " 

Wrote Macanlay 

Of all forms of tyranny I Relieve the v orst 
IS that of a nation over a nation The heaviest 
of all yokes is the yoke of the stranger 

The English poet, William Cowper, wrote 
the following lines as descriptive of Bnfish 
rale in India Addressing his own country, 
England he says 


soon disillusioned Ho found thal British 
role in India, instead of being a blessing, 
was working India’s m\n 01 th'i BsiUsh 
Imperial syestem in general he writes 

‘ It 19 one of the evils of the English Imperial 
system that it cannot m<Hidle anywhere among 
free peoples even with quite innocent intentions 
vkilhont m the end doing evil There are too many 
selfish interests always at work not to tarn the best 
beginnings into ill endings ’’ 

Of India be writes 


Hast thou though suckled at fair Freedom’s 

breast, 

Fiported slavery to the conquered East? 

Pulled down the tyrants India served Viqth 

dread. 

And raised thyself a greater m. their stead? 

Gone thither armed and hungry relumed foil 
Fed from the richest veins of the Mogul 
A deopot big with power obtained by w^itn 
And that obtained by rapine and by stealth ^ 
With Asiatic vices stored thy mind 
But left their virtues and thiue <3^ behind? 
And having sold thy soul brought home the fee. 
To tempt Sie poor to sell hiiiis«R to thee’ 

Mr Edward Thompson in his book ‘T!he 
Other Side of the Medal" says (p 118) 

We (Bntish) would repudiate the suggestion 
that our Indian Empire is a rule of mastere over 
Blavea Tet we judgs as slave-drivers would, and 


I am disappointed with India, which seems 
just as ill governed as the rest of Asia, only with 
good intentions instead of bad ones or none at all 
There is lost the same heavy taxation government 
by foreign officials and waste of money that one 
pees ID Tarkey The result is the same and 1 
don’t see much difference between making the 
starving Qiudoos pay for a cathedral at Calcutto 
and taring Rulganans for a palace on the 
Bosphoms In India the natives ’ as thev call 
them are a race of slaves fngbtened onhappy, 
terribly thin Though myself a good Conservative 
and a member of the London Carleton Club 1 
own to being shocked at the bondage lo which 
they are held and my faith lo British institutions 
and the blessings of English rale has received a 
severe blow I have been studying the mysteries 
of Indian finance under the best masters * govern 
meni secretaries commissioners and the rest, and 

-.w- , vv ■; — have come to the conclusion that, if we go on 

we assess the virtues of our (Indian) fellow citizens developing the country at the present rate, the 
BB B nf fino'<4 inhabitants will have sooner or later to resort to 

cannibalism for there will be nothing but each 
other left to eat,” 

Rev C F Andrews in his recent book, 
‘India's Claim for Independence," says 

* We see in the Italy and Austria of last century 
a signal instapre of the fallacy of imperialism— of 
foreign rule The Austrian Empire with its Italian 
appendage with IlaW held m subjection by force 
was a monstrosity It could produce only hate 
ever deepening hate between two nations which 
ought to have been fnends The British Empire to 
day with its Indian appendage— with India held in 
suhiectioo by rorce— is also a monstrosity It can 
pi^uee onlv bitterness ever increasing bitterness 
and estrangement between India and England 
two peoples that ought to be fnends ’ 

To conclude There is not a myth on the 
earth more baseless or more cmel than the 
claim put forth to the world that England 
IS ruling great distant India well or that 
she can by any po^sihiUty ral* \t et 

without constant blunders and injustices of 
the most serious and tragic nature 

Englishmen argue that because conditions 
in India are hard to understand and the 
woTkof governing the country is difficult 
therefore they must stay-they alone are 
equal to the task What reasoning » Because 
a task is difficult, therefore put it in the 
hands of strangers, of persons who know 


as a hunter assesses the virtues of dogs 

Some years ago, at the time of the Congo 
atrocities, an Irish author wrote 

The Engl «h people love liberty for themselves 
They hate aU acts ot injustioe, except those which 
they themselves commit They are such liberty 
loving people that thev interfere in the Congo and 
cry Shame 1 to the Belgians But they forget 
that ifteir huls are on the neck of India ' 

In his book, ‘ Secret History of the English 
Occupation of Egypt,” (p 47) Mr Wilfrid 
Scawen Blnnt gives some strong and impor 
tant testimony regarding British rule in 
India as seen close at baud and under the 
most favorable light He was an intimate 
personal friend of Lord Lytton, who at that 
time was the Viceroy of India Mr Riant 
went to India to make a study of the condi- 
tion of things there He belonged to the 
conservative party in British politics, and 
expected to find the British condnet of 
affairs in India worthy of the warmest 
approval Moreover, he was taken charge of 
by the Viceroy and the highest officials, and 
was shown everything from their standpoint 
"What was the result } In spite of his pro 
indices id favor of the British— his own 
countiymen, and in spite of the pains taken 
to iDsnre that he should see India as lolly 
as possible from the English side he was 
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least about it ! Fine logic ! Why does not 
EDglard apply the same rea'ioniDg to ner 
owD aflairs. and when the difficulties of ^ 
tome government are great, 
who have never been in England to tafce 
charge and to manage things ’ „ 

She does not, because she knows. aH 
the world knows, that the greater the d^cal 
ties of any govemraent, the more nec^aiT 
it is that those who carry it on shall o 
men who know most about it 
be foreigners and strangers, ’Sootan 
land,— its present, its past, its customs. _ 


very knsn.sc. They must be men born end 
reefed in the land, »ho nnderstaod its 
laoeuagc, its institutions, its history, its tradi- 
ttons. Its peoples, its ideals, its needs. 

This is why England can rule herself 
better than France or Germany or onina 
can rule her. Ihis is why we id Ameriw 
can rule ourselves better than ^ 

Russia or England can rule ns. And this is 
the reason why India can rule herself better 
than England or any other nation on earth 
can rule her. 


A VISIT TO FRANKFURT A MAIN 


Br T.r Hos’oir Sm CHARU 0. GHOSE 


T arrived io London early in 
W''syonib7r Ust I 

" Pr.nkIott.on.Jtaio and “ 

the .killod assistanoo "'J', Jht.Kt 

dea in roslorlns "'l'* 

been very satisfactory on 

1 accordingly left London for Frantturi on 

issstiis 

at some of th. famnna pobim 

^S.r.h.^TSnhS'*Mf«^^ 

in?“,l\pXi™f[.dtbad.o^d,®c.^. 

Whatsoever in ,o fiS^els 

cenotaph raided to the memory ^^tr^nd 

nnlnoSn soldier. Btnssela ■> • 6“' 
it struck me as a reprodoctio » 7 <io o. m 

scale of Paris. 1 ^rn^sels at 7-30 ^ m 
and had a comfortable night in the wagon 

'"^I arrired at Fraoltort on «■= 
the 21st September at 5 a. m. a 


delighted to be met at the station by a roan 
from Professor Voo Noorden’s Cllniu Pro- 
fessor VoD Noorden is a world-famous 



Sir George of Comvrall 

Br Hans Holbein the yonocer. Preserved at the 
Art-Issutnte. 
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specialist for treatment of all manners of 
stomach troubles by means of what is called 
diaetetische knren or dietetic cure I stayed 
in the Chnic for neatly two weeks and found 
myself very fit indeed at tho end of my 
stay but I do not propose to jot down hercm 
tbe details of the treatment in Ptofcsaor Von 
^oorden 8 Clinic nor is it my object to des 
cribe the Clinic itself 

I was delighted to risit Frankfort 1 had 
heard of Frankfurt many many years ago as 
being the birthplace Qt Frankfart s greatest 
genius Goethe and I felt myself attracted 
to a detailed study of the history of Frankfort 


It IS said that Frankfart was an inhabited 



Statue of Goethe 
at the Iranhfuit C ty Library 


place in Roman times but the first gennine 
historical notice of Frankfurt dates from 
794 AD m which year it was chosen as tbe 
meeting place of a great Impeiial and 
Ecclesiastical Council by Charlemagne 
Popular tiadit on connects the onem 

of the town with a legend that Chaile 
magne when retreat og before the Sasona was 
safely conducted acro«s the nrer by a doe 
crossing it near a shallow spot The animal 
*'■■■' the Emperor and fiis 


htd thus shown 


Frankish army a ford through the water 
Charlemagne is said to have then tossed his 
sword into tho bottom of tho river bed and 
to have called out “This place shall hence- 
forth bo called Frankenfurt In connection 
with this legend a raonament has been 
erected to the Impeior Charlemagne on the- 
old bridge across the river Main About the 
year l^fOO tho prinlcgo of holding fairs was- 
confirmed through an Imperial Charter of one 
of tho successors of Charlemagne About 
l3aQ Frankfurt was made a free imperial city 
and tho Emperor Charles H issued from it 
tho famous Golden Bull which is preserved 
to this day in tho Municipal Museum lu 
the 14th and ICIh centuries tho Imperial 
Diets were often 1 eld in tho town Owing to 
the embittered feelings that were engeudecea 
between the Roman Cliatholic and the Pro 
testant sections of the population by Luthers 
reformation of tho Church tho town had to 
pass through heavy religious wars during the 
the ICtb century It was then subjected to 
a great many vicissitudes i tho reformed faith 
was adopted by Fraokfott and Us impottsuce 
greatly increased since it became custoiuary 
about the time of MaTimihan If for the 
German Emperor to be crowned within its 
prcciDcls Id tbe 17th century all power 
was practically in the bands of a few closely 
related families and the greatest mismanage- 
ment of the city s finances took phee- 
witbout hindrance. Tbe Jewish population 
of Frankfurt seems to have occnpied an 
important position oven at that early time 
During tbe terrible times of the Thirty 
Tears War the town was the residence of 
Ling Gustavus Adolphus of Bwodea and 
duriDg the wars of Louis \IV the external 
infloence of the town declined more and 
more The supremacy of the Patriciate at 
homo and the oppression and misgovernment 
steadily increased The beginning of the 
18th century again involved tbe town in a 
constitutional struggle in which the citizens 
were victorious Assisted by the Emperor 
they forced the ruling families to grant 
them a share in the financial administration 
The intellectual life of the town however 
was greatly stimulated through the develop^ 
ment of the boob trade that set in in the 
17th century In 1749 Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe was born in Frankfurt and 
many civic monuments which are to be 
found in Frankfurt are proofs of the venera 
toon extended to him by his fellow oitzens 
From 1759 till 1762 the town was occupied 
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by the French and the contributions which 
the French extorted were rery oneroas. 
Frankfort’s lime of sufTerins was brought 
to an end when the town was transferred 
to the Prince Primato Karl Von Dilborg 
Although the Prince Primate was onlr a 
tool In the hands of Napoleon and without 
any power of his own. his reign is considered 
to have been of great bcnetit to Iho 
derelopment of the town. Tho 
finances cam© under strict control The 
Tarious religious denominations 

were granted equal rights 
The fortifications were dis- 
mantled and the town was 
snrronnded with beautiful 
bonlerards and promenades 
The educational system 
reformed in harmony with 
the spirit of tho age end the 
intcllectnsl life eneonraged 
throngh the establishment of 
new and the esteosion of 
existing seientific institutions 
After tho battle of Leipzig 
the ODited monarchs restored 
the Congress o( Vienna and 
coBfirmed Frankfort's inde- 
pendence and it was chosen 
as the scat of tho Oerman 
Confederation. Frankfurt join- 
ed the Prosso-Hessian 
Zollverein in 1S35. The 
political importance of Frank- 
fort as tho seatof theOerman 
Diet and also as the chief centre of 
the movement towards Oerman unity reached 
Its culminating point when during fbe 



The Romer, Frankfort Town-Cooncil fliU 

«Tolationary period of 1818 the German 
Parliament held its sessions there and tho 
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people of Fr.inkfurt toot a prominent part 
m political aflairs lo the subsequent 
struggle between Anstria and Prussia for the 
hegemony in Germany, Frankfurt did not 
take an active part but after having 
supported Austria in 1866 it was formally 
incorporated with Prussia. On the 10th 
May. 1871. the treaty which conclnded tho 
Fraoko-Germao War was signed in the Swan 
Hotel in Frankfort by Prince Bismarck and 
.lutes i'avre representing Germany and 


Franco respectively. Since that time Frankfort 
bas immensely developed and its popnlation 
toAlay is about 480,000 The narrow streets 
of the old town were mostly demolished 
and replaced by wide thoroughfares. In the 
outer suburbs were laid out magnificent 
ornamental grounds provided with bro.sd 
boulevards, avenues, squares and parks. 
The town’s indnstrial activities are many- 
sided The presence of numerous banks la 
Fraulfurt shows its importance as one of 
tho foremost commercial centres of southern 
and central Germany. Its brewing trade 
has a worldwide reputation and so has 
the manufacture of its local _ beverage, 
i e. Cider. Every kind of instliution for 
the promotion of public welfare adorns the 
city and the hospitals, health establishments, 
institutions for saving life and convalescent 
homes are models of their kind Sciences, 
arts and theatres are richly provided for Tho 
largest inner harbour basin, the Eastern 
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Harbonr Iho gigantic "Memorial hall tho 
UniverMty btar testimony to the great period 
of development under tho administration of 
Frankfurt 8 world famous burgomaster Dr 
Adickes From whatever direction wo may 
approach Frankfurt the gigantic tower of tho 
Ca hedral first and foremost greets us as tho 
in St conspicuous landmark of tho old 
Imperial city on tho Mam Needless to add 
that one of the first places of interest I visited 
was Goethe s house which is pieserved as a 
museum by the Municipal authorities of 
Frankfurt 



Lacrezia Borgia 

By Bartolommeo da Venez a Presewed at the 
Art Institute 

Goethe s library is preserved intact the 
original fomishings jealously cared for by 
friends and admirers are still in perfect 
condition The biography of Goethe is id 
itself an epoch of European intellectnal 
history Goethe was born as stated above 
in 1749 and he did not die till tbe 22nd 
March 1832 Eo man bestrode like a colossus 
so enormous a span of human development, 
a span the width of which is not to be 
measnred in terms of years — although m this 
respect Goethe was favoured beyond the 
common lot by the epoch mating events and 
conflicts these years encompassed by the 


kaleidoscopic changes thoy brought over the 
face of Europe Goetho was boro in the 
age of Frederick the Greit his boyhood 
felt the quiver of that pride of race with 
which the Great King imbued not merely 
his Prussians but the German people , the 
best years of Goethe s manhood were passed 
amidst the olatioo and tho disillusioumeut 
of the great Revolution , ho watched the 
star of Napoleon rise and set he was a 
witness of tho Holy Alliance aud the new 
Europo created by the Congress of "Vienna 
and before he died he saw France once 
more in the throes of a Revolution His 
grand father had been a tailor and then an 
100 keeper in Frankfurt Uis father had had a 
legal training and then visited Italy of which 
country he cherished the happiest memories , 
but he was a disappointed man his native 
town having refused him tho preferment he 
felt entitled to Ho had however, ample 
means which made it unoecesvary for him 
to practise bis profession and he established 
bis position ID society by marrying the 
daughter of the highest judicial dignitary of 
tbe city Ooetbea mother was a little more 
than a girl not quite 17 when she married 
and tbe poet was tbeir first born Goethe 
espenenced tbe full bront of the spiritual 
awakening that was u^liered in by Rousseau 
and for the first 30 years of bis life he was 
a contemporary of Voltaire Goethe however 
set himself to hold the balance between tho 
rationalistic traditions and the new indiridu 
alistic impulses. Goethes later years fell in 
a period when the constellation of German 
Romanticism was in the ascendancy , he was 
tbo disapproving spectator of the triumph 
®f fb® romantic over the classic but he 
Imd long enough to see the fairy castles of 
the romantic dreamers crumble to dust 
before not a reviving classicism but a ruder 
realism grown arrogant under the advance 
of scientiBo discoveries a"d the democratic 
indastrialisatiOQ of a now Europe Goethe 
liv^ to hail in Byron the herald of the 
modern history Paris London Vienna 
Goethe never saw Berlin ho disliked but 
he had for many years been a citizen of 
what to him was the capital of the world— 
Rome. He stood face to face with Napoleon 
and received his homage 

tk. of mlerest, snob as 

T?“il C«thBiiral the Romer the 
t astern Harbour the bcocb l-xchanse the 

pSS Gardef Se 

Palm Garden and the Eschenheimer Torn 



PRAYERS AND SERMONS IN STONES 


"Whenever I had leisure I went to see the 
hook-stalls and was not surprised to find 
Rabiodranath Tagore in German in almost 
every book-shop. Tagore enjoys a vogne m 
XJermany which can only be realised when 
one visits Germany. I witnessed the birtl^ 
day celebrations of President Hindenberg and 
I realised how the Germans, swayed by a 
community feeling, have, with surpassing 
■devotion, followed Hindenberg and have 
regained their place in the comity of nations 
The German mark has been stabilized It 
is a wonderful story, this stabilization of the 
German mark, and I was fortunate m secur- 
ing at Frankfurt the English version of Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacbt’s striking book on the 
stabilization of the mark Space will not 
allow me to refer to the inflation of the War 
Period, to the state of the mark from the 


Armistice to the invasion of the Ruhr, to 
the period from the invasion of the Rohr 
to the stabilization of the mark, to the 
currency crisis and to the economic crisis, 
to the Dawes Plan and to the reconstrnction 
of the German mark and capital markets. 

My ofScial position will not allow me to 
enter into the region of politics, but I may 
be permitted to observe that unless we can 
inspire a commnnity feeling in India, dis- 
regarding the frontiers raised by caste and 
creed and sink our own differences and 
work ‘without haste.’ ‘without rest,’ in the. 
same spirit as the Germans have worked, I 
can see no satisfying future within the 
range of the vision of the present generation 
or inde^ of many generations to come here- 
after. 


PRATERS AND SERMONS IN STONES 

(i'ome viteresting tnsenplions of t>y-go>te ages) 

Br ANIME3H CHANDRA ROT CHODDHDRY 


all my wanderings through theci^ of 
Katmandu and its snbnrbs, 
impressed me so much as the rante. thouen 
deeply eloquent, lettered symbols of Nepal s 
ancient glory, — 1 mean those itrsoriptions 
which are to be found on the walls of her 
temples and pnblio buildings Standing in 
the midst of these monuments and reliqnes ol 
by-gone ages. I realised what Shakespeare cooW 
have meant when in As Ton Lilt Jt bespoke 
of finding ‘Sermons in Stones’ ; for, latiog 
these words in their literal sense, 

I think one may find more of 

*Serraons’ in Nepal than anywhere cl»e m 
the world Many of these in«criptiens are no 
donbt like the Egyptian hieroglyphics too 
difficult to decipher, but quite a large number 
of them, however vaguely understood, has an 
interest beyond measure, as fnrnt«hing a cine 
to the history of by no means an inglonoos 
age in an ancient and pictorevque wwnf^ 
which for most of us still remains shrouded 
in mystery. In this article, it is my purpose 
to deal with some of these. 


Tnt Pr<t£b or PnaTiP llaLLt 

First in importance, and perhaps in interest, 
is an inscription attributed to Raja Pratap 
Blalls. one of the Malla Rajas who rated at 
Katmandu before its conquest by the Onrkha 
King Pnthvi Narayaa Shah It is a prayer 
to Kalika composed in no less than fifteen 
different characters inscribed on a piece of 
slab which is bni't into a wall of the old 
palace at Haonmandhoka, where the Malta 
Rajas used to hold their court and where 
under the pre’^ent Gnrkha regime also, all 
important state functions and ceremonies are 
held. An effigy of the Raja in an attitude of 
prayer surmonnting a tall pillar still adorns 
the Dorbar Square at Hanumandhoka, which 
was called after the prodigions image of the 
god Hannman placed at the principal gate to 
the palace A brief account of the reign 
of Raja Pratap Malla will not be altogether 
ont of place here. 

He was seventeenth in the line of descent 
from Jayabhadra Malta, the founder of the 


83-4 
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and leltorg taken from some of the Faropeaa 
lan^afl<;eg with which in uU likelihood he 
seeing to have been pretty familiar I do not 
know whether any Earopaan entered 
» iinvD Kgtraaoda a? far back as the year IGit 

been one of the most learned men of his the following extract qa ited from 'jir Charles 

i% a°a salbered losdhet .roaid him a Bills T.W P.,1 mi P«,ebt might throw 
large number of scholars and pandits from some light on the questioo -* a,, -n i 

other countries He was a great patrin of It was dunn- the early ^eirs of t^he fiflh Ua^ 
arts and architecture and built mnumerable Lami. aboit iG>t, that the first European cnte^r^ 


dynasty of Mails Rajas of Bhatgaon and 
Katmandu Accoidtng to Wrghts 11 story he 
a«.ceuded the throne of Katmandu In Nepili 
Sambat 759 (A D '039) and reigned till 
N b 809 {A. D 1CS9) H-* is reputed to hare 


temples in and around the city He composed Tn 


Tibet thii^h he dues not appear to have rM bed 


Portuguese Jesuit lather 


caused them to be inscr bed on stones placed enw Lhiaa were Johann (iruebtr an ^rirtn^ 
in Van us temples and shnnes such as th so *nd Albert d Orville a U Uun . 

of Pasbopatmath Gohrewar, aod Swyambhn Kol^Nofl Iki lb5oS Il5rthera\ibct M LbaM., 
He IS sa d to have institntea several stayed there a mooch and then came to Katmandu 


nath 


jntrns or religious processions and festivals 
which are still celebrated amongst the Ne vars 
with great pomp and picturesque ceremony 
Now as regards the inscription I have 
already referred to (photograph enclosed) 
there is a popular tradition which makes it 
something like an open sesame to the large 
treasures buried by Pr&tap 'Malla in a con 
secrated spot near Hanumandhoka In the 
middle of the inscnpl on will be noticed a 
water spout shaped 1 ke the mouth of adragon 
It is said that if anyone can read the whole 
of the mystic writing and spell the meaning 
thereof he will God heavenly liquor fiow 
from the spout, aod by digging the ground 
where it falls he may obtain the hidden 
treasures As far as I have been able to 
ascertain the fabuloos wealth still remains 
undiscovered and untouched for none has 
yet been able to spell the whole of th© 
secret prayer The mscnption does indeed 
contain some familiar letters and words 
especially those in Sanscrit, and Foglivh but 
to read aod understand the whole of it may 
yet demand the best efforts of distinguished 
(icguists and antiquarians 

It will be seen that the fourth ho© of the 
inscription bears the name of Maharajadhiraj 
Sri Sn Kavindra Jaya Pratap Malla, and in 
the fifth line between the second and third 
devices there occurs the date Sambat 774 
Magh Snkla !>ripanchami This date corresponds 
to V D P’S! 

It is very curious indeed that at a time 
when DO European nation had yet sncceeded 
in obtaining a firm footing on Indian soil 


!f what IS said above of the visit of two 
Europeans to Kitmaodu about the year IC6I 
be true Pratap Malla must have m“t them 
in hia capital city but that meeting does not 
servo to explain the use of words of European 
origin 10 an in!»criptioa of 16 p 4 This stnogo 
phcQomeooo may be taken as an evideoco of 
the quickness with which arts and letters 
travel from one place to another traasceodiog' 
all barriers of m uotam and sea. 

Raja Pratap ^Ulla also composed prayers 
to Svayambhuoatb and Gohyeswan Bbavaoi 
which be caused to be inscribed on stones 
aod slabs placed in their respective temples 
These inscriptions belong to the period IbdO-^ 
51 when the Raja appears to have thirougb 
ly repaired the Buddhist Chaitya of Swayam- 
bhuoath and erected a pillar surracuoted by- 
a liOQ la front of the temple of Guhyesvari 
All these inscriptions bear the title of 
Kavindra which the Kaja seems to have 
assnmed 


The SWviriinjHir Jnscjhpt/os issiovro 
TO Jaya Prakass Malla 


In and around the temple of Swayumbhu— 
nalb there are several stone slabs on which 
are recorded the dates when it has been 
repairs a id the names of persons by whom 
tU© repairs were effected Amongst the e wo 
find an interesting inscription assigned to 
Jayaprakash Malta the la t Malla Raja of 
Katmandn who renewed the principal timber 

u ou u 'v V “ ““ of the Ssvayambhu mound A translation of 

henhhahJanan was reigning Emperor oi this inscription a copy of which has been 

Uelbi ana uromwell had jnst been madoLord preserved in the University Librarv of 
^o™“o°weaUh of Cambridge is given m Dr Wright i, 57s/orjr 
England there should have been insenbed of Ntpt^ The following is an extract from 

moogat tto p.ajKs ol a Kepal prwoa words to traoslatioo - « ‘ 



PRAYERS AND SERMONS IN STONES 


C57 




»JU>i*,'n'#Ai^«l 




'^vA 









Prajer of Raja R«*“P '*»'•* 


„ “Obeisance to Tr.ratna, t^e prot^‘pr of^U 
Salwas! AI«o obeisance to **ku”™irttas of 
Bodhisatwaa' Obestance to the 1 

the neTer*<iviDff Sadironi. 'tJ''^®*v.»^Tospentv 
ewseekl This Sadffuro, in o^iSf, 
and hsppiness may attend the cods and raai« n 

sj- K 

the wheel of the world m e *^,l“ 

acaio) those who to him with sincen'^^ 
w the noose by which are soocessiuiiy 
IhtCT Bom of Mhiavan. ‘'fS'S’ S 

rratyekajana. and ^.•t^*Vs®P^nhad%-lS'ta'a- De 
desire of rfeiTOre, like the PhaOra 
“ «he ^an of pood d^iV'cwarawfhiT Clwi«y% 
of Jamba-dwipa. The areat owaya ^^tdeied 
TO^es^ini: such atmbntes. bajinc 
nnichabitable by the sin of Kaiiynsa> 
be repaired.” etc. , 

The inscription then goes on to narrate 
how Karmapa Lama, the ®noifb tod 

aits and sciences’, came from the ’_^pi 
commenced the wort of repairs in ,, . j ,, 
cions moment when the three go 
Ganapati and Knmar appeared nrotide 

forms and a««nred him that they w 
all the charges of ^fyV The 

other things nece^'a^y for Ih^e ' . 

work was commenced in 
(N. S STlb and comrletedin ^ 

by one disciple of Karmapa Urn . 
tbe assistance of Ja>apratash 31 • ~ 

interest taken in the work by the Ooisna 
King, E^ithnnarayan Shah. 

liiuTaios- IvS^Eimoss 
The ilalla Rajas of 

-were fond of earring their deeds and dream*. 


Iheir prayeis and seimons on Slones and 
niUars An inscription dated the 15th of 
SrivSt, Nepir Sambat 573 (A. D. 1453) 
altntmtes to Raja Jakaha Malla. •'’» O’®” 
remninc Kins ol Bbalnaon. the credit [or 
bnddioe a fortification and ditch, and a hieh 
citadel la the cilr tor the purpose o( earri- 
soninc troops and storms inimnnltion. It is 
interestioe to oote that lo bnildiog this fortl- 
fiAtioo. tL people of the fonr castes willirgly 
bore loads of brick and eatlh. The 
tion assigns to the Kot^nayak (or ofEcer*in« 
charge of the fort) the task of cleaning all 
the streets and hoo«es within the cily walla, 
le.ying a fine of twelre dams on the 
Kotnarak in case of failure to do his doty, 
and a fioo of one dam (the price of 100 lbs. 
of nee in those days) on each pprson who 
causes the least damage to a sing e brier, 
stone or piece of wood within the walls. 

There are several inscriptions to the 
credit of Rajs Bhnpatindra Nath JIalla who 
Is said to hare built the famous fiie-stoiied 
temple at fshatgaoD, which star ds on a base 
of fire plalfcrms each pnaidrd by colossal 
fi»nics of giants, griffins, and gods and 
goddesses. One of these inscriptions states 
how the Rsjs haring built within his palace- 
comp ond temples jo honour of llannman 
and Namsippha, assigned a big revenue for 
the worship of the«e gods, and for the 
maintenance of the priests and priestesses. 
Another inscription is a prayer to Bhairars. 
The hO'band of Gauri and the destroyer of 
Manmaiha’, to whose lotns-feet the Raja 
‘dedicated the facnlties of his mind.’ 

From all these inscriptions it appears 
that tbs Jlalla Rajas, thongb they were 
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originally Buddhists, held tho great gods ot 
the Hindus in high reneratioD and built 
temples and coraposed songs and prayers to 
their honour The chief loipoitance of these 


inscriptions however lies in tho fact that they 
are tho only anthentic records of the achieve- 
meots of rulers lo tho Valley o! Nepa^ 
before its conquest by tho OorLhas 


AFSIDAL TEMPLES AND OHAITYA-BALLS 

Bv R D BA.NERJI 


1 NSPITF of the claim to great antiquity for 
the architecture of the Indo Aryans by 
mediaeval and modern wnters of India 
have to admit eveo now that our oldest build 
ing*! so fat known ate not much older than 
the Christian era The baildings discovered by 
me at Uohen jo daro in 1022 ^3 and by others 
in subsequent years have no connection with 
the structures of the historical period dis 
covered in proMOces of India other than 
Sindh It remaiQS still undecided how far 
Indian atcbiteotute ot the histotical period 
18 indebted to the pre Aryan architecture of 
Mohen ]0 daro and Harappa 

Our oldest structures of the historical 
period are the great Cyclopean walls of old 
Rajgir or Rajagriha and its towers and those 
discovered by me at Tripun (modern Tewar 
sis miles from Jobbulput) and both of these 
places are connected with Asnras in Vedic 
and Puraoio literature The great relic stupa 
of the Sakyas and the adjacent monastery at 
Piprahwa in the Basti district may be older 
than Ihe Maurya period but very little is 
left of them Next to them in date come 
the three inscribed caves of Asoka at Birabar 
in the Gaya district dedicated by the great 
Eraperer for the use of the Ajivikas a sect 
which was founded at the same time as the 
reformed Jainisra of Habavira Vardhamaoa 
and the religion of Gautama Buddha Some 
of these Batabar caves are apsidal in shape 
t e with one end rounded or semicircular 
in shape We do not know whether the 
Ajivibas used to worship Chaityas or stnpas 
like the Buddhists or Jams and therefore 
we are not in a position to state whether the 
inscribed caves at Barabar were intended 
for residential purposes or as temples 
and shrines Next in point of date come 
tho series of Jam Tnonasteries and temples 
excavated by K-haravela king of Ealinga at 
Khandagin in the Pan district of Orissa 
There is a good deal of difference of opinion 


among scholars about the dato of Xharavela- 
Some scholars agree with me and Mr K P- 
Jayaswal In tlunkmg that Kharavela belonged 
to tho second century B (), while others are 
inclined to placo him in the first centocy A 
D But there ore certain points on which 
difference of opinion is not possible — (1) 
that the Rani Nnr cave is the oldest Jaii> 
mooastery (2) the Oanesa aud Ananta caves 
are the oldest Jam temples id oxibtence and 
(3) that all caves at Kbandagtri and Udaygiri 
near Bbuvaneswar are Jam and not Buddhist 
Fourth ID chronological order comes the senes 
of Buddhist caves of western India begiaaiD? 
with Bbuja ID tbe Poona district and endiog 
with Eanben near tbe sea coast in tho Thana 
district These caves fall into two great 
classes and are many centones older than the 
mediaeval cave temples of EUora, Llephantur 
Aihole or Badami The two great classes 
into which they fall are — (1) the Chaitya 
halls or Apsidal temples and (2) tbe dormitories 
and combined Chapel dormitories The Aspidal 
temples or Chaitya halls have been discovered 
ID many other parts of India such as Taxila 
near Rawalpindi baneb near Bhilsa in Central 
India, Aihole near Bijapur and Ter in the 
Nizam’s domiaions m Sonth western India 
and at Sankaram* and Kamatirtbam^ m the 
Vizagapatam district of the Madras Presidency 
in booth eastern India. An apsidal temple 
was converted into a Hindu temple at 
Udipi ID the South Nanara District of 
Madr^ It is now called the temple of 
Anantesvara* With tho exception of 
Ramatittbam and Sanl^tam the Chaitya 
halls at other places were built of stone 
or bricks and are not rock excavations 


* An n*al Report Areliaeolagical Suney of 
Nufta 2907 OS jjp 249-80 

* Ibid 1910-11 pp 78-88 pis \L.-tLVI 

• Anniat Beport. Archaeological DepL Southern 
mrde Madras 1920 21 p 2o 




Facade ol the Chaitya-haU. Katfa, Poona Dist. 
{ 2Dd Century B. C. ) 



FucaJc «.f Cliary^-lw I. Aunti 
KiZd>«'» Dvuiiuiuub ( Otii Ctutuij ) 


Tlaina of Ihe CJnitya-half 
( No 40 ) SantLi. Bhopal Siate 


NapstJo of l)je Chajtya-balJ 
T^r, Nizam’s dominions. Olh. Century A. D. 





Facade of the Chaitya-hall 
ilanmodi Hill, Jannar, Poona Dist 


Facade of the Cliaitya-ha!l 
Bhaja, Poona Dist. 





AP3IDAL TB1IPI.es AND CHAITYA-HALLS 

The Chaitya-hall at Aihole near Badarai of which was also octagonal so as to conform 
in the Bijapur district of Bombay, the ^ the contour of the apse This Chaitya-^^^^^^ 
capital of the older Chalokya empire of was discovered by Sir John Marshall near 

the Dhsrmarajika stupa at raxila. but the 
second one discovered by him at Tarila waS' 
in the area of the 'Sirkap ruins. Chaitya- 
halls all over India are built on the same plan. 



Han of Chaltya-hall Sankaram. Vizasapatan Dist. 

Southern India, was converted into « Hinda 
temple in later times. The Ch.itya-ball at 
Ter. about thirty miles from Ba«. in the 
Sholapnr district, is built of bri^cks and is 
slighUy different m plan from other Chaitya- 
halls of northern and sonthern India. 

The older Chaitya-halls were therefore not 
peculiar to the Deccan or ^Vestem In^ a 
some people have supposed, they were 
tially Buddhist in nature and are to be fonod 
almost all over India wherever Buddhist 
remains of greater antiquity have been di 
covered. In^later times they fell 
and the Yibara took its place, from which all 
mediaeval temples, c. g, those at Nalaod^ 
Bodh Gaya and Sarnath near Benares in the 
north and at Negapatam 
the old inscriptions) in the sonth, have been 
evolved. ii. 

Sir John Marshall, to whom 
credit of the discovery and 
the four Apsidal temples of Tasila and Sa , 
assigns a very early date to them _ 
two Apsidal temples or Cbailya-halls at 
the end of one is anenbar and not areolar, 
the far-end being divided into a 
facets instead of beiog an unbroken semici^fc 
This Chaitya-hall contained a stupa the base 



Theyare large rectangnlarhalls. the far ends of 
which are semicircular. In this semicircle is 
boilt a small cirentar or octagonal altar, the 
centre of which is the same as that of the 
bigger semicircle attached to the end of the 
reclangolar hall. The object of worship is 
placed on this altar or pedestal In ail cases 
where Uie temple has not been converted 
into a Jain or a Hiodn Shrine the altar is 
still ocenpied by a stnpa (also called Chaitya, 
Dagoba or Pagoda). 
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Chaitya hall in the Sirkao aroi at Taxila was 
fallia? into decay in the first ('eotai? A U 
and therefore it mast have Iweo bailt m 
the 2nd or the 1st oentary B C The dates 
of the rock-cat Chaitya-hills of .veatern 
India have been differently nsfiraatcd by 
diEf-reot persons Sir J >hn My^hall »s oI 
opinion that the Chaitya-hall at Bn.ja «« ‘n® 
Poona district, about a mile and a htlf from 
Karla, is the oldest and that tlia Chaitya-hall 
at the Pandaleoa gronp near NaMt older 
than that at Karla.® Tne B i »]a Cnattya hall 
may he older than the re^t bor 't 
sible to roaiotain that the Chaitva-hall of the 
Pandnlena group is older than that at Kana 
The Karla Chaitya-hall contains two impar- 
tant inscriptions one of the reign of tho 
Scythian monarch Nahaoana accirding to 
which the village of Karajika 
the ascetics living in the caves of \ alurata 
(Karla caves) by Nibapaoa’s son m law Uaha- 
Tadaia,* and another of Va^ianthiput a 
Poluraavi. the son and successor of the 
Satavahaaa king Gautamiputra Satataroi, 
according ti which another village was B'*®® 
to the same ascetics in llie 
the reign of the king ® Che Karla 
hall was therefore excavated before th* time 
of Nahapaoa or Palumavi lo 
of the Pandnlena group near Nas.k. on me 
other hand, it is definitely stated m the 
inscnptioo.on the backwall J*”"*}*'* 

that it was caused to be excavate! by U-hs- 
Tadatainthe life-time of Nahapaoa. U is 
therefore pnma fade iraooss.ble to agreo 
with Sir John Slarshall about the 
positions of the Ktrib and Pindalena 
Chaitva-hslU in the chronoloe'^il . 

The Chaitya-b-ll on the Jl-innic^i bill at 
Junnar in fhe Na-ik district als. belongs |o 
the period of the Scythian ra march 
•« and the style aUo proves that |t b-l®"^ 
to the same period of Architectural 
ment as the hall in the I"® 

facade is mean and narrow and tho interior 
shiws inc.pability of wide 
the part of the architect Tne top of 
in the Pandnlena hall touches the curved rod 
and has been placed oi nn naoecessarilr high 
pededal. It is imp>ssible ti coiceive of this 


» A G»i'h io T'vedi Ch/m/o r ^^n- 
. Cam6ri<ije lUAom of t>vtp. W* U 

Fpi^ophia Tol VII, V 50. sYo tS- 

». Ihiil, P 61. i\<5 t-t . 


specimen as one intermediate between the splen- 
did Cnsitya-halls of Kirla and Bhaja. fhe 
Cnauva-haUs at Kondane. Kunheri /Cave 
S » UI the earlier Cnaitva-halls at Ajanta 
(Gives IX and X‘. at Pitalbhera in 'the 
Nizim’s diininions, and at Bedsa in the 
p.ma dismot. all belong to the svne period 
and ciniiot be much different in date. 

Bsforo we come to discu-s the later 
group of Chailya-haUs we mu-.t refer to the 
peculiar firm of the roofs of these halls. 
Sir John llarshall has observed that he 
f mod timbers which supported and formed 
the rod of the Chaitya hall found by him m 
the Sirkap mound » The roofs of the 
Cliulya-halls at Sanchi. temples No 18 and 
40 of the plan, were also roofed with 
timber. The facade of the L-imash Risni cave 
on the Birabar hills shows theearlicst form of 
the hat shaped temple This is the only 
cave on the Barabar and Nagarjaoi 
ct»e> which does not bear a contemporary 
mscnptioo. but the general style shows that 
It belongs to the early Jlaiirya periid and 
the polishing of the luterinr, so perfect lo 
the other caves on the Barabar hills, was 
left iocimplete. The facade of this cave 
repressots a hut or a wooden temple. On 
the too IS to be seen the sloping roof of a 
woiden sttnctnre with the ends of the 
squsre wooden beams sticking out. We 

see the U<t pair of square wo.(dea pillars 
pUcod aslint which supported the structure. 
The roif beads down unnatarally at the 
caves Under the roof we see a Torana 
coo-iistiog of three wooden arches exactly 
similar to those still to be seen in the horse 
sh M shaped openings in the facade of the 
Cnailya-nalls at Karla, Kondane >* and 
Bnaja The spaces between these three 
arches is filled np with lattice work and a 
frieze of elephants Under this arch is the 
door with slanting jambs, all carved ont of 
tho rock ** At Bhaja and Karla, all beams and 
props and even nails are faithfully represented m 
shine The peculiar feature of the Chaitya-halls 
of Western India is the use of circular 
wtodea beams under tho barrel-shaped vault 
of the roof. These beams or roof timber 
can still be seen at Karla, Bhaja, Kondane 
and th“ir marks or traces in the Chaitya- 
hall at Kaoheri, bnt there is no sneh trace in 
the Chiitya-hall of the Pandnlena group. 


•I A £?mM' to Tmii, p SG. 

1* Gtmbrvi^ Iliilorp of Iniii, 
XXVIG'). 

1 *. Ibid. pL Xl-25. 


VoL I. pL 
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From the hegiomng of the fourth 
-centary A D the facades of the Chaitya 
halls began to change This new form is to 
be found in the later Chaitya halls at Ajanta 
(Cave No 19) at Ellora and the new trans- 
fotioed Chaitya halls at Aihole and Ter 
The facade of Cave No 19 at Ajanta is 
really a later development of that at the 
Pandnlena The tall verandah so prominent 
in the case of the Karla Chaitya ball and 
these at Bbaja and Kanhetv and traces of 
which can still he seen at Kondane near 
IKarjat on the G I P Railway, gives way 
to a smaller porch the best examples of 
which are to be seen in the Chaitya halls at 
Ajanta and Ellora At Aihole the porch 
cannot be recognized now, as it is hidden 
hy the later additions to the front The 
Chaitya h Hat Ter, snpposed to be the ancient 
citv of Tagara, is peculiar, ns it is the only 
example oi an Apsidal temple in brich In this 
case the rear of the temple is narrower than 
the front’* It is really the beginning of the 
separation of the sanctnoi from the ball 
which we see for the first time m the Apsidal 
iemplo of the Bharmarajiha stupa area at 
Taxila » and which later on developed into 
the maniapa The roof of the Chaitya hall 
at Ter is also shaped like a barrel vault like 
thD<ie in other Chaitya halls Of this bncL- 
bnilt hall wo shall have to speak again when 
we discuss the connection between the ancient 
and mediaeval Chaitya halls and the evolution 
of the Indian and the far eastern temple 
types m the 5th and the Gth centnric'> A D 
Ihe Chaitya halls ot western India find 
a continuation in the caves of llalwa The 
Chaitya ball in the senes of Buddhist caves 
on the Poladongar’® hill in the Indore State, 
n few miles from Gareth station on fb© 
B B and C I Railway is cxsclly of the 
samo typo ns that in the Pandulens series 
To the south east of Poladongat ate the 
Buddhist and the Hmdn caves of Dhamnar 
where there is a fine Chaitya hall of the 
same type a« that nl Ter but with an open 
roof It la extremely difllcoU to recogniv© 
it as a Chaitva hnll from the meagro descrip- 
tion of Mr H Conaenai Dhamnar lies about 


SIX miles from Shamgarh station on the 
B B and C I Railway and there are 
Buddhist and Hindu caves at this place 
The Buddhist caves are to be found at three 
places on the same place, while the Hmdn 
caves are situated to the north A fine 
senes of Buddhist caves exist at Bagh in 
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the Bakaner Pargaoa of the Amjhera district 
of the Gwalior State and the larger hall at 
that place is sapposed to be a Chaitya-hall, 
bat as the caves are full of debris it is not 
possible to say what was the shape of the 
■Chaitya-hall.*’ 

For some reason or other Chailya-halls 
were not excavated out of solid rock m 
TJorthern India though there was no scarcity 
of snitable sites or materials. The northern 
Buddhists gradually gave up building 
Cbaitya-halls and adopted a new style ni. 
Viharas or modern temples in their stead In 
■southern India, where Buddhism lingered for 
a longer time, the larger group of ca^s 
■continued to be inhabited by the monks We 
have definite evidence of the residence of the 
Buddhist monks at Ajanta op to the end of 
-the 12th century. At Ellora the roajority^of 
Buddhist caves were excavated after the «th 
century A D, and at Kanheri, the Silahara 
chieftains of Thana continued to excavate 
new dormitories for the monks till the end of 
the lOth century Evidence is altogether 
wanting in the cases of the Buddhist groups 
cf Bbaja, Karla, and Pandulena .wter ins- 
criptions have not been discovered at these 
places, which perhaps indicates their neglect 
after the early centuries of the Christian era 
Bnt there are certain circumstances which 
may prove th at Buddhist worship continued 
Ctnlral Indxa QaxttUer. Vol. I Gu-ahoi Slate 
jxirt 1. p. lOG. _ 


at the great Chaitya-halls up to our times. The 
Koli fishermen of the Thana and Kolaba 
districts assemble at Karla on certain days, 
preferably fnll-mooii days, on which they 
worship in front of the Great Chaitya cave, 
ilr A. II. A. Simcox. I C. S, Collector of 
Nasik in l‘»21, recorded a similar practice of 
the Kolis of the Wani-Dindori region in front 
of cave No 10 or the Chaitya-hall at the 
Pandulena. 

The Chaitya-halls at Ailiole and Ter are 
extremely interesting on account of their 
survival, almost untouched up to our times. 
Like the Chaitya-hall No. 40 at Sanchi the 
Chaitya hall at Aihole was converted into a 
Hindu Temple (of Durgal by adding a row 
of pillars all round the building and covering 
the added area with a sloping roof.*® The 
earliest Hindu Temples were evolved in this 
fashion and the sloping covering of the 
verandah is one of the characteristic features 
of the two-storied Hindu temples of the 6tli 
and Clh century A. D At Aihole there was 
DO lack of suitable rocks for excavating 
Chaitya-halh and in fact some of the largest 
Hindu caves of the Deccan were excavated 
here and in the neighbouring bill of Gadami. 
The Chaitya-hall at Aihole was converted 
into a temple of Dnrga apparently in the 6th 
century A. D. 


» Anunal Report of the ArehaeoMiral Survey 
of India. 1907-0'<. pi. lAXIII and LWIV. 


THE VOLTA CENTENAKY 
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T he crextest International Scientific Con- 
gre2?of Physicists and Electrotechnicans 
which the world has ever seen assem- 
bled on September Uth of the current year 
at the little Town of Como in borth Italv to 
do honour to the memory of Alessandro x ol^ 
who lived and died there just a hundi^ 
years ago. For over a week the beautiful 
towQ of Como ran festive with meetings 
■<jnet 3 . pleasure trips and amu^eraenti ine 
■Congress was organized and financed by _ toe 
Italian Government, and was eagerly joinea 


by Physicists and Electricians all over the 
world. Let us see what Tolta, a mere teacher, 
has done to win the hearts of succeeding 
generations of his countrymen, and to command 
the homage of scientific men all over the world. 

Probably everyone will agree that the 
only superiority which the Twentieth-Century 
man can claim over the medieval man is the 
tremendous hold he has got upon the Powers 
of Naturei Man has made a conquest of 
Nature and is harnessing her powers to his 
own use. While in former ages a wild 


St— 5 
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TOshiD'^ stream or a roaring waterfall this phenomenon to the presence of Electn- 

only "excited wonder mixed with fear cat Force —which simply means the 

and compelled mao to associate with it developed in amber— electron being the Gieefcr 

some invisible divinity possessed of my word for amber 

stenons powers he now sees in these nothing In the Eighteenth Century the Leyden jar 
but a source of power which he can proStab was invented and the laws of production of 
ly harness and utilize for his everyday Electricity by friction (by rubbing together 

requirements two pieces of matter) were completely 

In this conquest of Nature a large part elucidated Frictional machines were at o- 
IS played by Electricity and the present age invented for the contmaous production of 
has aptly been termed the Age of Electricity electricity and the American philosopher 
let the science of Electricity is barely a statesman Benjamin Franklin showed by his 

celebrated kite experiments that electricity 

! ' •■ ■ ■ - ■ ' ^ ■■■ ■■■ ' ' 'j produced by the frictional machines is 

identical with the electricity of thunder- 
clouds But a convenient source of conti- 



Alessaadro \ olta w th his Electrophorcras 
and crown ol piles 


hundred years old and m honouring VoUa 
the world is paying homage to the memory 
of one whose fandamoetal discorories about 
a hundred and forty years ago played a great 
part In ushering this Age of Hectricity 
No doubt -Ilectncal Phenomena were 
known to the Ancients Thunderstorms and 
lightning are matters of daily occurrence 
About seven hundred years before Christ 
Thales of Miletus the frst of the seven wise 
men of Creece observed that if a piece of 
amber Is rubbed with a piece of silk it 
attracts small pieces of piper He ascribed 


nuons supply of electricity was still wanting 
This was supplied by Volta in his Voltair 
cell The Voltaic cell is now known to 
everybody If a glass jar is filled with 
sulphuric acid and two pieces of metal copper" 
and zinc, are placed in it and connected 
externally by a piece of wire, we get cod— 
tinuous production of Electnety 

It took Volta a long time to discover hi» 
Voltaic cell and wa shall piesently relate 
the circnmstances which led him to the dia 
covery Bnt it is profitable to see wbat a 
revolution this small apparatus has made 
10 this world The discovery placed for the- 
first time in the hands of men a simple and 
convenient apparatus for pioducing continuous- 
streams of elctncity studying its nature and 
using it for solving the problems of Nature 
bhortly after Volta s discovery Nich Ison 
and Carlisle sent a current of electricity 
through water and showed that this substance., 
which had been regarded from time im— 
memorial as one of the five elements is really 
a compound of two elementary gases thus 
overthrowing one of the most erroneons 
dogmas which bad hindered the growth of 
scientific knowledge for two thouvaod years. 

But the inQuence of the Voltaic cell on 
the progress of our knowledge of electricity 
IS equally far reaching In 18 *0 Oersted a 
Danish Professor showed that the electric 
current in a wire created a magnetic field 
around it. This discovery showed for the 
first time that there is an intimate connection 
between the two distinct groups of phenomena,, 
“cloctricity and magnetism — a fact preg 
nant with remarkable futnre developments. 

In 1831 Faraday discovered the laws of 
Fleolromagnetic Induction and showed that 
electricity can be produced by rotating 
a cnndactot in a roagnelic field Faraday s 
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TotatlBR disc has become the Father of all 
Gnodero peneTaliDf; dynamos and has geneTaily 
replaced the Voltaic cell as a conlinuoos 
sonrce of eleclricty. In 183S, the hist 
telegraphic transmission was earned out by 
■Ganss and Weber in Gottingen and in 18 jJ. 
Edison and Swan placed the first electrical 
£low lamp in the market, and later the first 



Alessandro Volta in Tenth 

-electrical tramways began to 8“PPl‘“* 
steam driven engines and horse 
llnge hydro-eleclnc stations like the Niagara 
Tails station in America or the Sivasamadrum 
Water Works in llysore began to be erected 
ia all coantriea. From the middle of the 
nineteenth centnry civilisation is gradnall^y 
becoming electrified. Big electrical concerns 
-employing hnndreds and thousands of men 
have sprang np in all countries, like the 
-vavioas Siemens Works and Allgemeine 
Eleknzitals Gesollschatt (POP^'^f^y 
ihe ‘A. R G.’) in Germany and the Metr^ 
politan Vickers Ltd in England, and the 
■General Electric Co in America 

The electrification^ of civilization is 
apparent to everybody, hot its gre 
development is to be found in a wno^ 
like Sweden, where even the smallest viUag« 
are snpplied with telephones ^ 
hydro-electric power has been developed 
to the extent of UOO H. P. per head^ 
population : so that even small conntry 


houses belonging to farmers aio supplied 
with electricity and electrical power has 
largely supplanted the steam power and hard 
labour in many industries, andworksof every- 
day life. . ..... 

Yet another triumph of electricity -was 
in hand. This happened when Marconi, a 
countryman of Volta, following the theoreti- 
cal speculations of Maxwell and experimental 
works of Hertz, succeeded in 1698 in sending 
a signal through mere space from England to 
Amenca Now through the medium of wire- 
less telegraphy, two men from the antipodes of 
the world can communicate with each other— 
an achievement undreamt of by men and 
gods alike in ancient times. 

Let os now tako the, main threads of 
Volta’s career and see how he was led to 
his simple but great discovery. Volta was 
bom in 1745 in the little town of Como, on 
the shores of late Como in North Italy. Como 



Inside ot the Volta Mausoleam 
is a picturesque old town, the old Comum of 
the Romans, and has a beantyand charm of its 
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own scarcelj sarpassed by any other locality 
m the world Here Switzerland ends and Italy 
begin'’ and Como combines the beauties of a 
Swiss lake city with the charm of an Italian 
blue sky Here were born in ancient times 
the two Plinies who were probably the only 
men with a '’cientific bent of mind amongst 
the ancient Romans 

In this beautiful town Volta lired and 
grew and performed his early experiments in 
electricity Here he discovered the Electro 
phorus a convenient apparatus for showing 
experiments on frictional electricity which 



n .T j „ Dr D M Bose 

uno or india s Representatives at \ oita Centenary 

IS still nsed tor domonstralion pnrposcs In 
ITTO n chair m Physics ivas loimded for him 
m the nenthbonrins old city o! Pavia tho scat 
ol 000 o the oldest Uolrorsitios ol tl.l? ^.d 
the world lie made an extenairo toor about 
this tiioo throoph the chief countries of 

rngUnd and formed friendships with scien- 
tists of these countries. Durinc his stav 
I/mdon ,n ITS- he made the 
aciiuaintanco of many members of thn i 
hocirty, .0 which b'ody ^boo't" r/h.c 'o 


later he communicated his discovery of the 
Voltaic Piles and the Voltaic Cell 

The circumstances which led 411111 to this 
great discovery were very trivial to start 
With In 1780 L Galvani was Professor of 
Anatomy in the University of Bologna His 
wife happened to catch a bad cold and the- 
doctor prescribed for her a soup made out 
of frogs leg As no frog was available in 
the market Qalvam asked his assistant to get 
some frog which had been killed for his 
researches on Anatomy The assistant while- 
trying to lift the frog’s leg with the aid ot 
iron pincers, found that when some nerves- 
were touched it produced a convulsive move- 
ment m the dead frog He called another 
assistant to witness the singular phenomenon^ 
who noted that the convulsive movement 
was provoked not merely by the contact of 
iron bnt when simultaneously a spark was 
passed between the conductors of an electrical 
macbine in the same room 

The fact was reported to Galvani, who 
soon became interested in the pbeDomenon. 
He performed several experiments to eluci- 
date the matter and published bis conclnsioite 
in the Proceedings of the Real Academy of 
Sciences, Bologna Galvani found that if a 
circuit was completed between two pieces of 
dissimilar roetal«, say iron and copper, through 
the frog’s body, the couvolsioos could be pro- 
doced Now Galvani was an anatomist and 
was not familiar with the ways of thinking 
of the men of Physics He thonght that the 
frog’s body wa« the mam source of electricity, 
which be called animal electricity, and the 
metah were simply the conductors of 
electricity 

These facts soon became known to Volta, 
and he cornmnnicated them to the Royal 
^ciety with the remark, It contains one of 
me most heantilDl and surprising discoveries ” 
Bnt Volta saw that Galvani’s explanations 
were all wrong He had been thinking for 
a very long time of an experimental arrange- 
ment which would give a continuous flow of 
electricity He saw that the real seat of 
electricity m Galvani s experiment was tho 
two dissimilar metals (copper and iron), the 
ftOR S nerves, owing to their extreme imla- 
Dility, serving simply as an indicator of 
dcctncity So he devised an experiment id 
Which the frog was entirely dropped. ( Galvani 
rj*!? of ‘ho frog) Ho 

substituted a piece of moistened cloth between 

ISLp'S® ‘ froRalcg Uo also 

showed that when a piece o! cloth moistened 
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^ilh acid was placed betweea twa 
copper and zinc, electricity could be pr^ 
duced and detected by his electrometer. U 
may be mentioned that Volta had , 

the electroscope to such an extent that it 
was a thousand times more seositire than 
electroscopes used in those days C | 

his researches, he built his crow p 
and showed that he could draw a spark, from 


' Volta was one of the earliest 

instead of thinking in vague terms, ^ 

used to think in precise mathematical fibres 

-a trend of thought «hich has bewroe 

dominant now-a-days in the 

sciences, particularly Physics He ... 

versant with the ideas of capacity, P ’ 

and quantity, which were later precisely 

defined in terras of mathematical 

Before him. the electrometer or ^ 

electroscope was a very 

of apparatus which could show ^^® ,P . 

of only high tension electricity p^duced lo 

tL“L\T.=hl=.s Bal Voto • 

diletcnt method lor nsing the 
(»hich iooleased ite 5'“="''!?' !, ‘Sod 
thouMod times), and armed "■* hi> mothod^ 
he .raa able to shore the lore teosion electri 
city which was produced in J ‘If » I- 

The single cell or pi e was 
1792, but It toot several years more for v oiu 
to sir. 11. Snallorm Mho 
no knorr it norr) which ® , Jj 

rid ol the moist pad, and J* ^ ^ 

an acid. In March 1800, th” "''S,, 
for the first time annonneed in a loiter » 
the President ol the Royal Societp ol UndOT. 
Sir Joseph Bant Tolta bad also , discoret^ 

the principles ol Senes connection or the 

method ol putting the cells side Sr S'd'. ““ 

connecting the opposite poles o> ' 

ceUs so that the teosion ol 

mnltiplied. The Voltaic . 

became the indispensable piece ol apparalns 

lor erery worker in Fhyeics and him been 

associated with all other snbaeiinent great 

^‘™wild was not slow to recognise the 
value of this discovery. ^ olla was “»^® *" 
honorary member of the Royal « 

London in the same year. He bad been 
known to the chief members of the then 
Soyal Academy of ScienM in smM 

178i. particularly with Laplace and Lavoisier 
Bat a war was raging in ISOO between the 
Republic of France, and the Austrian Em^ 
in which north Italy was tho field of action. 


So Volta could not make his discoverr 
known to the Academy before the autumn, 
of 1801. The academy appointed a commis- 
sion consisting of Laplace, Charles, Coulomb, 
Monge and Biot-all celebrated names in 
Science, to examine and report on the value 
of the discovery. Volta was J^nvited to give 
a demonstration, which he first did on the 
7th of November il6 Brumaire), m the 
presence of 42 members of the Academy, 
amongst whom Napoleon Bonaparte was- 
present. 



Dr 'leghnad Saha, F. R S. 

One of India’s Representatives at > olta Centeuery 

We cannot resist the temptation of quoting 
the following extracts from the reports of 
the sittiog of the Academy. It shows how 
even in those days of trouble and turmoil, 
the French savants and political leaders 
coold properly appreciate the value of a 

great scientific discovery. 

Sittingof 16 Brumaire, year 10 [of the Revolu- 

'^‘’VhedtUen Volta, professor at Pavia read the 
fiist part of his memoir on the theory of Ualvaoism 
(as corrent Electricity was kuowu m those days), 
and particularly oa the nature of the (jalvanic 
Fluid. The citisen Bonaparte (he had not yet 
become the fi-st Consul or the Emperor) proposed 
that the Academy imanifeftmg during the nrst 
moraents of peace its desire to honour the 
luoiiaafies who cultivate scienc-j should present 
a gold mrfal to citizen Volta, who was the first 
foteiKQ savant who has read a memoir at the 
sittioe of the Academy, —as a mark of the respect 
which the Academy entertamed for the work of 
the Professor. • * * *••• 
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Then follows a report on Volta s lecture 
Napoleon entertained a high re'pect for Volta 
who became synonymons rn his eyes with 
"cientific genin'! and confinned to load him 
with numerous favours and honours on every 
suitable occasion 



Mussolini 

After this great discovery Volta does not 
seem to baie done much in Hectricity Uis 
attention was diverted to other branches of 
Bciencp patticnlary meteorology and laws of 
gases lU letind from his chair at Pavia 
in 1810 and died at Como in JInrch 5 1827 
at tie age of seventy five 

The ppoilo of Como are very proud that 
tl eir city gave birth to one of the greatest 
men of science of fill ages A great stsluo 
of \ cits tfdoins the msTketilace The 
Italian OoTcrnrocnt under Mu'solini is 
erecting a grand tower in lonour ©f \olfa on 
the toicf the highest teat overloeking the 
town of Cono Tlralres hotel* trariet ) laces, 
and even leer tails are named after lim 
1 am sure tlal If the scul of the sciential 
were to wake up at the time of the CoDgre«s 


he would bare lodged a protest against this 
last act All bis instruments are now pre 
served m a beautiful museum built of the 
best marble and dedicated to bis memory 

how to return to the Congress The Con 
gress which held its session from September 11 
toSeptember 18 was attended by representa 
tives from all countries of Europe including 
Russia (there was none from the Balkan 
States) USA Cauada India and Japan 
Pictures of the eminent physicists with a 
brief sketch of their careers were published 
in the Voltiana — a paper specially published 
for the occasion 

Ihe chief incidents were the opening 
ceremony held in the City Theatre of Como 
in which Prof Q Majorana President of the 
Reception Committee welcomed the delegates 

The message of welcome ran as follows 


gathered for a inendJv sympostum within its wans 
Such an assenilly both by the fame sod the 
MR evement of Its members has seldom if ever 
been sMD before Pilgrims coming to Siena were 
greeted by the friendly inscription over the gate 
oena cor tibi mogis pandit May tie members 
read thus in the beaily ^ elcomo of the citizens 
the deep proud bappmc s of the Spirit of Como 
the town that has given birth to Alessandro Volta, 
and IS DOW able to celebrate his centenary by 
giving trj 8t to the heirs of his gem is and by 
watch DC their achievements outreach even his 
fondest hopes 

"^ben Prof Senator Garbasso spoke in 
Halian on the life and labours of Volta Sir 
Ernest Entherford the President of the 
Royal Society spoke on behalf of the Briti'h 
rmpirc Prof Janet on behalf of France 
Lane on behalf of Germany 
l^of Kennelly on behalf of America. Much 
of Ibo information given in this article has 
beep taken from the memorial volume prmtcd 
op tl IS occasion containing the lectures of 
Garl^sso Rutherford and others. 

The Congress owerobled twice a day 
morning and evening and papers were read 
and discussed They were too technical to bo 
reported in the pages of the Modem licneic 
but sufTco It to say almost all topic-s m 
modern Physics were discnssed Some of 
tho CoBgressists like Prof Debyo of Zurich 
displayed remarkahlo linguistic p wers, 
*^*»"*h , Oeiman French fluently 

and Without mii;faVe as ibo occasion arose 
lie is a Dntclnan by birth One whole 
Rom tho 

aTd tril Copenhagen 

and probably tho most eminent worker in 
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Atomic Physics. He explained m 
great detail the mysteries of the new 
Vellen-mechaoich’ or Ware Mechanics 
(dereloped by L. de BrogUe m France and 
R Schrodinger at Zorich) which has taken 
the corioos position of regarding matter as 
ware, and wares as matter Though grea 
things are expected of this theory, it was a 
bit too abstruse. The greatest oration fell to 
the lot of Prof. R. W Wood, an American 
Physicist, and one of the onginaJ 

minds in Science, who has developed a 
method “for killing fish by .high-P'*^ 
sonnd^ wares.” [The wording is not q 

tS' was a steamer trip along the 
length of Lake Como to Uenazzo on the 
other side It was interesting to see rnysi 
cists hnddled in corners in groaps ot tnrce 
or fonr, .od, oblirior.. o! to •''““"1 
scenery about them, engrossed in con 
tions interesting to tbemselres alone 
ol the most interesting groups 
a nnmber ol young expositionists of the BoM 
School, ioolidicg Paali s'”!,, 
both young men under thirty, . . 
researches hare already be^n to dominate 
the world o! physical thought . . , 

There was a motor trip to Pana, the old 
University where Yolta 
hundred and twenty miles from Como, we 
had to pass through Milan, and ® 
of Its famous dome. * reminds 

town, with old-fashioned buildings. It 
one of the Middle Ages. The 

narrow, the buildings hare not much p 
Sion to beauty. We had a lunch fwen to 
ns by the Podesta (Lord Jlayor) of Parii^ 
in which Prof. Millikan of America, replying 
on behalf of the guests, made a 
pressire speech regarding the P 
scientific research He said that ma 
conquered Natnre, not by following 

half mystical, half metaphysical methods. 

nor by relying on Scriptures, but . 

ingthe most straightforward 
methods. In this enterprise, all conutnw 
and nationalities had participated, a^ 
mantle of inspiration has often trarelM 
from country to country m an inexplicable 

'^“^As illustration he took the greatest naiDK 
in the development of the Science of 
city after Volta... Oersted (Denmark). Ampere 
(France). Ganss and Weber Germany), lara- 
day (England). Henry (Amenca). Maxw^ 
(England), Hertz (Germany^ lu the “ 


scientific research, he continued, we must 
always keep an open and elastic mind, and 
■ prepared to exchange our news in equal 
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Moanment of Alessandro Volta at Como 
Unveiled on Augnst 15. 1833 


terms with every worker, young or old There 
is no place in Science for a Superior Intelli* 
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gence’ Thus he went on at this Congress 
we had once to sit at the feet of old grey 
headed men like Lorentz {age "5) and Planck 
(age 70) who after a successfal life ire 
looking on tl 0 future with mixed feelings of 
pride and benevolent suspicion We had 
again to sit at the feet of middle aged men 
like Bohr and Debye when they expoonded 
their beautiful theories of itomic structare lo 
abstruse and restrained mathematical language 
and lastly with the same spirit of devotion 


Prof H A Lorentz of Holland the venerable 
Doyen of the Congressists spoke for an hour 
and a half in French summarising all the 
scientific papers which wore read in the 
Congress The keenness and alertness of the 
mind of this great investigator even at the 
age o 75 is simply astounding I think few 
else amongst the Congressists would have been 
able to emulate this achievement 

At the conclusion of the Congress Prof 
Rutherford on behalf of the foreign delegate 



and eagerness we bad to sit at tho feet o! 
beardless yonths like Panli and Hei-senberg 
who came forward to expound their bold and 
far reaching theories of structare of the 
atom 

The Coneressisls mere assembled for about 
a couple of hours at the old leslure theatre 
rrl ere Volta used to teach A copper image 
el Cbnst on the Cross is hung in eve^ 
lecture theatre 1 ere reminding one of the 
early days of these Universities when Hey 
irere simply monastic establishments Here 


thanked the citizens of Como and the Italian 
Ooremment for their hospitality and for 
getting together 
t, story the 

e™ /"•"“•'“’"ri Congress of physicists 
hone Th i n"* 1 ’’J"’ hipreosion of the 

lolfoAn V’ " .'a ’’I' "hlH 

lelloired by other connlrics 

at SL '”w“® “"''“"S titti hut huuue 

galtcrics with Ihcir priceless treasnres of the 
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treat Oily (Nostra bella'Citta eternita, Roma- 
L the Italians always loriogly refer to their 
great Metropolis) were thrown open to ns 
Gnides were everywhere provided by the 
Government. We leasted our eyes on the 
pictures and worts of soolptnre and mosmcs 
by the great Italian Masters, Raphael, Miohad 
Angelo, and Bomini, -admired the vastoess 
and grandeur ol the Tatican, probrtly the 
greatSt monument in the world We were 
one day taken throngb he rums of Imperial 
Romo— the ruins ol palaces on the Palabne 


under the Kingdom, but under Mussolliui, the 
work has been began in right earnest. Iho 
Dace has made it the mission of his life to 
bnng back to light the glories of 
and Repablican Rome. I was told by Prof. 
Millikan that he had visited Rome seventeen 
years ago, bat he fonad it ^J^en very dirty 
knd nnplsasant He was the 


in the care taken Mdr -yhejirejOTatljM 
old monuments, and at^ ^e 
attitude ol the people. .f-bhWARh’ 



Qomo and (he Villa Olmo 


(Fmm an antique print ) 


Hill, where Emperors ol the 

S°.l'u;edr^figH° 

Snlot^'l 'SrEoman^eoplb 

Rorum. where the Roman orators used to 

m?ighl''enedp“es'undertook their 

The work ol rcclamaUon was carried ou 


We had an oEBcial Reception from the 
Governor of Rome at the Capitol, once the 
Seal of the Temple of Jupiter, and centre of 
Imperial Rome, bat restored in the Middle 
Ages as a musenm, and now the office of 
the Roman Municipality. Here Marconi, the 
inventor of wireless, entertained as with a 
lectare on the works of Volta, and on the 
achievements of Physical Science. We bad 
once a motor dnve through Via Appia 
(the old Appian way which connected 
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Imperial Rome with the East), and saw the 
baths of Caracalla, the Catacombs where 
the early Christians used to bury themselves 
for fear of persecution and used to assemble 
for prayer While being taken through the 
Catacombs, we asked the Father who was 
accompanying us as to what would happen 
to ns if he were to leave us “The tombs 
are all empty and you can sleep there for 
eternity,” was his ready answer Walking 
through the Catacombs, one cannot but be 
impressed with the faith, sincerity, and 
earnestness of th6«6 early Christians They, 
following their Lord conquered the world 
not by display of power but by suffering 
We bad an evening party at Frascati, a 
pleasant suburb and fashionable resort on 
the ancient Alban Hills, and a trip to Ostia, 
the old sea port of Rome The sea has now 
receded about four miles So the old port, 
which IS now fully dug out, is now left m 
dry land Here we saw what an old Roman 
city was like— with its temples, Forum, 
narrow streets, baths, and unbroken rows of 
houses The market place of Ostia was 
particularly interesting, as impressed lo 
mosaic on the floors, were still to be seen 
the names and emblems of the Navigation 


Companies of those days, and of various 
guilds of traders A sanctuary of Mithra 
has been discovered here as well as m Rome, 
and scholars are now coming forward with 
toe theory that Mithraism formed the greatest 
rival to Christianity during the early 
period 

The finishing ceremony was a tea party 
given by Premier Mussolini at his residence, 
lent for his use by a big Italian magnate , 
for Mussollini with all the power he wields, 
takes a smaller salary than any district 

judge in India. The Dace greeted every 

Congressist individually All the Nobel- 
Laureates of the gathering were gathered 
round the Dace in the same table, whether 
by chanceor pre arrangement, we cannot say 

From Rome we parted, each in his own 
way, but everyone carrying with him a 
very pleasant remembrance of his stay m 
Italy The brilliancy of the occasion, the 

kiodhoess and individual attention shown 
to every Congressist by all classes of 
Italians, particularly the members of the 
Reception Committee, are never to be 
forgotten And lastly, let us hope, the 
spirit of Volta would ever be with ns in 

out Quest after Truth 


INDIAN STUDENTS IN FRANCE 


Bt anil k das 


r is quite a long time that India has 
recognised the necessity of sending her 
yonng men to the West for higher 
studies in the various branches of learning 
Bat It is remarkable that Indian students 
have crowded in appreciable numbers only 
mte the universities of Great Britain 
Whatever might bo the cause uoderlyinc 
this preference for British nniversities. it 
cannot be denied that Indians should come 
to l-urope not simply for collecting de'wees 
and diplomas bat also for assimilatme and 
Western cuUnre Admitting 
that the British universities are verv Mod 
and that the British people have S7miSbte 
qualities, one cannot neglect the fact that the 
sund.id oI education lo Iho nniveraitiM of 
continental Europe Is in no way infcnor to 


that of the universitie-, of Great Britain , 
besides the so called ‘ British outlook” is not 
the only outlook and it is totally impossible 
to form any balanced and impartial judgment 
Mout European civilisation without knowing 
pance, Germany and other countrieb which 
have contributed ns much as Great Britain, 
if not more, to the growth of the groat 
civilisatioQ of the West It is therefore 
needless to emphasize the necessity of Indian 
Students coming to the Continental univer- 
sities as well 

Since the Great War Indians seem to have 
recognised this necessity, as is proved by the 
fact that the number of our students in the 
diuerent universities of Garrainy and France 
IS steadily increasing It will be interesting, 
therefore, to make a brief survey of the 
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actWities and achievements o£ Indian stnde^ 
in France daring the last few years. Reports 
o! this Vind might help oar yoan^t 
generation to know that there are pos 
ties and facilities of learning 
Europe outside the British Isles Tjiere is no 
denying the fact that on account of Pol«»ca' 
reasons British degrees have a greater 
value in India than other degrees, 
cnlfure and capacity cannot » 

judged by the hall-marks of ednc^onal 
Institntions, Besides, times have greatly 
changed and today even in India the stamp 
of a Enropean university is hardly saffioent 
to indicate the worth of a man In fa • . 

can cite scores of cases in ® j 

British degrees have been nseless to p 
bread for edncated men in ^“dia while 
people with degrees and diP 
Continental universities hold with gre 
credit responsible and lucrative i » 

It IS hardly ten years that Ionian stnde^s 
have begnn to come to France T 
Indian stadenls came here 
pursuing higher studies In bal 

and arts la general, for "hich Fraoce ba^ 
for a long time, been recognised by »e 
whole worid as the best place 
Indian students lo France we 
the names of Dr. Haricband 
University, and Dr. DhaU. _ _l,o 

Sanskrit. Elphinstone College, B 
took Doctorates in Letters from the 
of Paris. Dr. Harichand is now holding 
a very important position . Indian 

Indian Educational Service. The fi _ . 

student of science ^ f/h^of 

the well-known Professor Nil 

the University of Allahabad. Profe^or Dbw 

came to Pans after taking the D. ^ degrw 
from the University of London work^ 

for nearly two years m the Uboratoir^ 
Professor G. Urbain. after 
the degree of “Docteures Sciences Pbysiqne^ 
Prof. Dhar is the first ®have 

State Doctorate from f bf® " 

been other Indian students wbn ^ 

ed Doctorates of the University of Pans later 
on. We might mention in this 
the Dames of Mr. Vaidyn of Poona who toot 
the Doctorate of the University of Pans by 
testareht. in M.tbematics .«d Mr- 
»ho oblalned the same desreo m Lelteis iot 
O. i.ot.l stodUs. Dt. ”1 

Professor at the °datl« 

is tbe joint secretary of tbe BtaadarSar 

Oriental Research Institute. 
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During the last four or five years there 

has been a distinct increase in the number 

of our students in France, specially in Pans. 
Now our lists contain tames of students in 
almost all branches of studies, purely a^- 
demic as well as technical and medical. We 
have had students of Music and the fine Arts as 
well With the growing number of students 
a necessity has been felt of bnilding np a 
“Foyer”— a sort of Association where our 
students may meet one another and also 
distinguished French and other European 
people for mutual understanding and ex- 
change of ideas. Since a pretty long time 
there has been an Indian Association under 
the name of the "Association des Hindous de 
Pans”, organised and patronised by the Indian 
merchants in France. It was Dr. Kaunas Nag, 
Dr Sonitikuraar Cbatterjee and others who 
first conceived the idea of forming a Students 
Association and accordingly associated them- 
selves with tbe Indian merchants t® ®Pfa a 
sort of students’ section forming part of the 
eeoeral Association of Indians in Pans. 
Thanks to tbe labours and disinttrested en- 
thusiasm of Dr. Probodh Chandra Bagcbi. the 
stodenls’ section was separated from the 
parent body in 1024 with its^ 
at 17, Kne dn Sommerard, Pans 6e. Although 
the present Association has b«n named 
“Association des Etndiants^ Hindous eo 
France”, anybody who takes interest in our 
aflairs can join the Association as an exna- 
ordioary member. The Association has the 
honour of including in its list the distin- 
guished names of Professors Senart, Silvaiu 
Levi. Fabry, Urb.iin, Hadamard and others as 
honorary members. Tbe Association owes a 
debt of gratitude to its President, Mr. S.R 
Rana, to its Vice-President, Mr. Mehta, and 
other Indian merchants in Paris, for tbe 
great interest they take in its affairs. 

Apart from its social activities, the 
Association has reasons to bo proud of the 
cdocalional activities of its members. In 1923 
Mr. Ealidas Nag, now Lecturer in the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, obtained the degree of 
"Docteurde 1 ‘Univetsite de Paris” with a 
thesis on Kantilya’s Arthashastra and Mr. 
Sisir K. Mitra. now Professor of Physics, 
Calcotta Dniversity. obtained the same degree 
in Science with a thesis on Optics. In 1925 
Prof-D. R. Bhatfacharyya of tbe Dniversity of 
Allahabad obtained the degree of "Docteur es 
Sciences Naturellea” (State Doctorate) by sob- 
mitting a thesis on zoology at the Dniversity 
of Fans. Next comes Mr. T. Venkataramaia, 
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DO V Professor id tbe Andhra University, "who 
obtained the degree of * Docteur es Sciences 
Physiqaes (State Doctorate) with a thesis 
on Active Hydrogen that was very 
much appreciated In the year 1926 Mr 
Snbodh Chanara Mookerjee of the Indian 
Finance Department, viho was for sotcetime 
Vice President and Treasurer of oar Associa 
tion submitted a thesis on Aesthetics m 
Sanskrit Literature and obtained the degree 
of Docteur es Lettres (State Doctorate) Dr 
Moofcerjee is the first Indian to get the State 
Doctorate in Letters from France In the 
same year Mr Prohodh Chandra Bagchi who 
was one of the founders and the first Secret 
ary of onr Association, submitted a thesis on 
the Buddhistic Influence on Chinese Lilera 
ture and obtained the degree of Docteur es 
Lettres (State Doctorate) His thesis was 
greatly appreciated by distinguished scholars 
and professors It might not he out of 
place to mention in this connection that Ibe 
French Universities give two Doctorates 
namely, Doctoral de rOniversite ( for 
Scienco ot Letters) and a higher degree 
called Doctoral ea Science or Lettres” which 
goes by the general name of * Doclorat 
dFtat , 10 State Doctorate 

Among those who have worked at the 
University of Pans but have not presented 
any thesis for Doctorates may be mentioned 
the names of Prof Satyendra N Bose and 
Mr Rajeodra Lai De of the Dacca University, 
Prof. Sumti Knmar Cbatterjee and Dr 
^l^aD]an Prasad Chakravarti of the Calcutta 
UmveTSity, Dr Bijanra} Chalteriee o! the 
Pnniab and Dr Sabayrom Bose of the 
Carmichael Medical College Calcutta It is 
a pity that not many of our men have worked 
at the Institut Paslear, which attracts dis 
tiDpuisbed doctors from all parts of tho 
world M e know only the names of Dr 
Amulya Chandra Ukil and Dr Heraendra 
Nath Ghosh who have done specialised work 
at this Institute Among others who have 
worked m the provincial universities of 
France may bo mentioned tho names of 
Messrs Mahendra ^ath Qoswomi Moham 
miidi V N Likhitn and B ^lookerjee Messrs. 
Mohammudi and Mookoriee obtained Doctor- 
ates ot the UoivoTsities of and 

Strasbourg resppctively Mr Gnswami 

obtained tho Doctorafo of the Dmvorsitv of 
Tcnlon«e by researches in organic chemistry 
lift is BOW I»ctmei at the UnUersity of 
Calcutta, ilr I ikhilo obtained tho degree ot 
I'octeur cs Sciences Naturelles (State 


Doctorate) by researches in Botany earned 
out at the University of Strasbourg He 
has heen appointed Lecturer in Botany at 
the University of Texas USA 

This year three of our men have obtained 
Doctorates from the University of Pans Mr 
Biren Bonnet]©® has got the degree of 
‘Docteur de I’Universite de Pans” with a 
thesis on the ‘Etbnologie dn Bengale” Mr 
I D Tawaklay has obtained the same degree 
wi»h a thesis on the Psychological Basis of 
Maya An important thesis has been pre- 
sented by Prof P B Sarkar of the 
Univetsily College of Science and Technology, 
Calcotta Dr Sarkar worked in the Labora 
tory of Prof G Urbain for two years on 
the chemistry of rare earth elements The 
results he has obtained have been looked 
upon by the examiners of bis thesis as highly 
interesting Dr Sarkar s skill as an analyti 
cal chemist has evoked the admiration of 
Prof Urbain and the University of Pans 
has conferred on him the degree of 'Docteur 
es Sciences Physiques’ (State Doctorate), 
Beset as it is with great practical diEBcuUies, 
the subject of the chemistry of rare earths 
has not been tackled by our Indian chemists 
We have therefore special reason to congra* 
tulate Prof Sarkar as the pioneer m this 
field of chemical research in India 

Contrary to the usual custom the number 
of our students this year preparing for 
degrees in Medicine, Eogineenng Metallurgy, 
eta, is more than that of students doing 
research work There ate at present only 
three research students one in Linguistics 
one in History and the third in Physics 
We have about halt a dozen students in tho 
Faculty of Medicine two m the school of 
Dentistry, three in the School of Engineer 
ing one in the Pasteur Institute one in tho 
School of Pottery at Sevres, one in the 
^hool of Painting and a few preparing for 
Licence’ and ‘Baccalaureat One of our 
students Mr Dhirendrakomar Chatterjee, has 
passed the degree rf ‘Licence’ in chemistry 
and has also obtained tho Diploma of the 
Institute of 3Ietallnrgy and Mining of 
Nancy 

Onr object in writing these pages has 
boon to show to our countrymen that Indian 
students have np till now done admirable 
vwrk m France inspite of the difficuUiea 
language and other things. Wo shall 
feel highly recompensed if wo have sncceoded 
in proving to our people that Indian stodenta 
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can do serions work in Paris or other 
c{ France and that Paris is not simply a city 
cf pleasures and amusements’, as common y 
supposed. Bat we urge Indian “ 

send their children to France (as ids© to 
England or to other parts of Europe) only 
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for specialised studies, i. e, only for perfecting 
their knowledge already acquired in the 
uniTersities or other Institutions in India. 

In conclnsion, we ask our reader , to 
excuse any errors of commission or omission 
that may have crept in our report 


THE IMPERIAL FILM PROJECT 


Bt a JATESINGHE 


tK view of the importance 
\ interested in the film -^ou- 

late, atbcbed to a 

facture and propagation m on 

of British made films. I Y"*® ““X m- 

this scheme as far as^U 
digenons peoples of luilm and Cey ^ 

British capitalists backed by 
ment and British art'sts tu^^nriinarT intent 
facturlng these films with the P^® ? . jjjo 
of propagation of their efforts jj; 

Empire They are making attempts ^ 

the Indian and Colonial Oovernmeols to 

legislate on a certain .P?«®“i*^Fmmre^ manu- 
imports being of British or E p , 
facture, and one reads P’^°®, .l gcbeme 
Indian Theatrical Trusts to belp th® scheme. 
This is as it should be m » 
has been always I°y*^ ’jiaiistsbaTO 

wonders whether these or of 


wonders whether these loyai ^ i- 
considered the position of thei , ^ 

mlional benefit, in )">n>«e the 

few passages quoted from a 
-Lend'on T.n.ee” by S,r Iteke f . M 

IthTh'oV ”t the 

Of white men and women 

than anything else during the P^t ton yea^ 

to lower the prestige of ^toe India 

eyes of the native^ . . . a® dy been 

and the Far-East the remove 

done, and it is impossible n already 

the deplorable impressions tha those 

been /p„,d « X-' 

countries.. ’ — and finally , mainlT 

effects of oar role over natives a„d 

on the respect in which we 

anything that reduces the Pr®s''*Y ^ 

race should be guarded against as far as 


possible.” Sir Hesketh is an Imperialist such . 
as one feels pity for. No self-respecting man 
will deny the need for the cleansing of the 
theatre, but to see this fPPa”?^^ 

sensible, attributing to unmoral 
of racial prestige, is to see Die-Hardism 
hysterically clntching at >“«S«nable 

cause but the r^S^t one which has been 
stating the Imperialist in the jaoo for years, 
but to which conceit has blinded him. 

To the average Indian cinema fan who 
visits a show twice a week, the world of 
while men and women in which these alleged 
disreputable orgies take place is so far away 
from imagination, that be frankly does not 
believe socb things possible. It is by what 
is before him that he judges the planting 
rake, a “sahib” assanlting hiS servant, the 
■white man walking along the pavement pnsh- 
iBg inoSensive people out of his way, and 
such other incidents of every-day Irie which 
occur in all parts of the country. Tbwe are 
the causes of the loss of prestige which bir. 

Bell longs to restore Pride of race is not 
the prerogative of the rnler : it is natural 
IQ everyone, and surges up resentfully in 
subiect peoples when foreigners commit 
actions which insult or belittle them. They 
too have a prestige to guard, and Britain 
has lost hers in her failure to guard that ot 
her subject peoples. 

I have witnessed films — I will mention a 
British production Kipling’s, “Without the aid 
of the Clergy.” which if the race of the hero 
and heroine were reversed, i. e., the hero 
made Indian and the heroine British, would 
have raised vigonrous protest in Britain, and 
certainly, would never have been exhibited 
in India. The story itself was well-produced 
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and harmless as I thonght yet the amour 
propere of the Britisher would ha7e been 
affected and his prestige irretrievably lost 
had the racial aspects of the hero and hero 
me been reversed In other words, prestige, 
in the particular case, would mean the asser- 
tion by the Britisher of his right to sexually 
abuse an Indian girl, for that would be all 
there is in an illegal union, and return to 
one of hiv own race afterwards In this case 
death from cholera averted the innocent girl’s 
having to face ultimate disillnsionmeut 
Indians have commonly been thevillains in 
many film productions, and vicious things 
said about the Indian mentality id their 
titles without evoking any protest from 
these guardians of prestige Not surprising 
either— their prestige was not involved— only 
India s What was worse was the production 
of a play, a couple of years ago m L.ndon, 
The Green Goddess” I think hot am not 
sure of the title in which a Raja of India, & 
beastly sensualist with a ’Varsity veneer, 
was depicted as the villain The play was 
British produced and bad a successful mu, 
without a word of adverse comment from the 
Governmenl, Hie pretended friends nnd pro- 
teotorsof the Hajas. In fact one critic went so 
« lu® that the villain wasa caricature 

of the late Raja of Cooch Bebar than whom, 
when li’iog, was no more popular Indian 
frince in British social circles If the critics 
inference was correct, ghastly defamation of a 
dead man is a warning to all who seek 
British friendship as to the quality and 
consistency of that article 
♦u India to gam by helping 

this Empire scheme ? Is she to be merely 
exploited as a market for films of British 
manufacture while she continues to bo the 
source of supply of villains and moral retro- 
one picture in 

which India was treated on a basis of cnUnral 
producere had 

?il .“fchitecture customs and 

all those liftlo details which create a realistic 
atmosplere And strangply enough the film 
was an American prodoction, •'The Young Raia 

onco to an Indian was attributed a sense of 
honour and rectitude * 

Why should not India produce her own 
films and make them equal to the best the 
world produces? There are at p«w i 

produce films represenUtire, and portraying 


various aspects, of Indian life ancient and 
modern Judging by the standard of these 
productions as shown on the screen, one 
really interested in artistic commercial enter- 
prises could, however, only express his feel 
logs in sighs of mingled hope and despair 
The Indian film industry is on a par only 
with her publishing and printing, and except 
for one film in the production of which Air 
Niranjan Pal played an important part, may 
be considered, from an artistic viewpoint, a 
failure If it has hitherto proved a financial 
success then it is also a fraud The Indian 
producer knows his public — how easily pleased 
they are ' Only throw m a few Gods and 
Goddesses, Krishna for instance and the 
house runs mad with religious rapture Faulty 
technicalities cheap and often incorrect 
costumes and settings, and the bad acting are 
all forgotten, — Krishna alone matters and 
those of the audience who could judge, for 
whom too Krishna and the wonderfully 
beautiful stones connected with bis life are 
most alluring, bit in wonder at this crowd 
entbosiasm. For they see bow easily and 
with what little effort, as contrasted with 
the possibilities of the story m produo* 
lion a nationa* film makes money for the 
producer This then is the condition of the 
Indian film industry at a time when Britain 
IS planning to force her productions and her 
prestige down onr throats Could not a 
group of Indian capitalists— men with the 
vision as well as the moneys — build on a firm 
hnancial basis a business id this line, which 
would enable India to place her own national 
productions on the world market, or at least 
give film fans at home, to use a commercial 
phrase value for their money? They could 
get technologists and producers from Germany 
than which there is no country better 
ei^ipped in this industry and from America 
which has had the experience 
, Britain cannot be considered, for she is a 
baby herself and has just begun to crawl 
c? VI enterprise will not only prove pro- 
Wable from the point of view of dividends, bnt 
wu provide opportunities for many jobless 
Varsity educated men and women And it 
will show the Imperialist where bis unfor 
thinking imperially has led 
c ki ^'“ perhaps teach him that no 
wnaiblo Bntishor tails of prestige today, 
“"'f “ misnomer for 
Kratin’o*”''. Die Hard 

.Ibom, trhere he oonid, w.th loriog remiois- 
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■cence, gaze on 
be would have 


leisure, the more respect 
ng people whose sense of 


lodgment has 
sobjogation. 


not been 


an 

impaired by 


CALIFORNIA DISPOSSESSES HINDD LAND-OWNERS 


Bv RAilLAL B BAJPAI 


■ttOO ate aware of the fact that a 
Y opinion of the United States Sorpreme 
Court held that Hindus thoogh member 
of the Caucasian race, should not be con- 
sidered white persons within the meaning 
of the naturalization laws of the Uoitea 

Acline node, Ibe above 
natarabaitioo la^vs, Ibe State o! 
eioee 1913 has dea ed the Hmdos the right 
lo own or lease land bodor the Calilotma 
Allen Land Lair ot 1020 -their 
being that Hindus are v' 'S 

nllizenship and as such should 
from oirning or leasing lands Abon 2^ 

Hindns, who became ‘wort 

by their diligent capacity for hard wort, 
hire been deprired of their farms and Ibe 
fmit of their labors. , . 

This action on the part of the State of 
California (and some other Weste^ SWeg 

seems lo ns to bo a violation of ‘'“‘P "I”" 
eojojed by British snbiecta “ 

will as a violation of even the California 

‘l“rS'ofau’ von will notice that acimidiog 

Sr/l'SET'LK^^Lrw^AD ALIEN 
RlOIirS. pages 38 and 39 „ ,,,. 0 . 

Seime Uw."i,r the On«ed gt„ »J>- « 

p”^.3,Vi;SrSior^^ 

C,a's“?i° 'Jr"” V'Se^s. pmvidwl by 

.be., 

S ”to erten't aid ?\efSg;“th''o™emineo^ 
SVeUMsS'S tb? SSo. or eonowy o, 


which such alien is a citizen or subject, and not 
otherwise. 

This nndonbtedly means that e^en if the 
Hindns are inelligible to citizenship they may 
acooire. possess, enjoy and transfer real 
property, etc. provided there is a treaty 
between the United States Oovernment and 
Great Britain safeguarding such rights. 

In going over all tbe treaties concluded 
between tbe United States and Britain we 
find that the Jay Treaty of 1794 between the 
United States and Great Britain known as 
the treaty of amity. COMMERCE AND 
Navigation, “concluded November 18, 
1794; ratification advised by the Senate with 
amendment June 24, 1795; ratified by the 
President; ratifications exchanged October 
2.8 1795; proclaimed Febtoary 29, 1790", 

does allow British subjects irrespective of 
racial origin to enjoy property rights in 
America as if they were native Americans. 
Article IS o! the above-mentioned treaty 
states 

“It is Bsreed that Btitish subj'ects who now 
hold lands m the territones of the United States, 
and American citizens who now hold lands m tne 
domloioQS of His Majesty, shall continue to hold 
them according to the nature and tenure of their 
respective estates and titles therein; and may 
gmat. sell or devne the same to whom they 
please, in o manner as if they tcere natives; 
and that neither they nor their heirs or astigns 
shall, so far as may respect the said lands and the 
legal remedies incident thereto, be regarded as 
aliens ” 

This section (quoted above) is of perman- 
ent duration between the two nations, 
according to Article XXVIII, which states, 
“It is agreed that the Erst ten articles of this 
treaty shall be permanent” 

That this is so will be obvious from the 
convention of 1889 conclnded by the Uniteil 
Stales and Britain known as “CONVENTION 
AS TO TENURE AND DISPOSITION OF 
REAL AND PEKSONAIa PROPERTY.” con- 
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eluded March 2 1899 , proclaimed August 6 
1900 — 

Article V In all that concerns the right of 
disposing of every kind of property real or 

S ersonal citizens or subjects of each of the High 
ontractiDg Parties shall in the Dominions of the 
other enjoy the rights which are or may be 
accorded to the citizens or subjects of the most 
faiored nation 

According to the NOTE BY THE DE 
PARTMENT OF STATE (U S) concluded 
between the United States and Great Britain 
March 2 1899 INDIA, inclnding the native 
states IS included in the list of British 
colonies and possessions (who) have acceded 
to the Convention relating to the tenure and 
disposition of real and personal property’ 
From the above it will be notic^ that 


first of all the California Land I aws cannot 
be applied against the Hindus because the 
right of Hindns to the ownership of disposal 
of real or personal property is safeguarded 
by the Jay Treaty and the Convention of 
1899 Yet the California authorities are 
today denying to Hindus their treaty rights 
Our racial and national honor is at stake 
Is it the desire of the British Government to 
force upon India racial and political isolation 
by faiinre to protect onr sacred treaty rights 
as British sabjects ? Have we become the 
helpless orphans among nations ’ Will not 
the Indian Legislative Assembly, the repre 
sentative body of the Indian people demand 
justice? Let our representatives in the 
Leagne of Nations voice our protest and 
demand onr rights 


'OIL” AND UPTON SINCLAIR 

By BLANCHE WATSON 


ANE evening a decade ago I took up a novel— 
^ rather late m the evening— thmking to glance 
throneh its pa^es for a few miootes while I 
^ked in the pleasant warmth of the wood fire 
i? I reading the last hoes 

of the last chapter The fire in the little aiMig^ 
stove had long since gone out my little shack 
tte only one that showed a light. It ^ w 
and 1 was shivering with cold and 

This morning 1 took up Oil another novel bv 
rte same -i^ter it is hardly necessary to mw 
hi3 name— Upton Sinclair, the man who^m The 
aimed at the heart of America, and struck 
fho stomach My idea was to read a bit here 
"pd there while I finished drinking my coffw 
\\hen Icame to. it was one-thirtv a half ^ 
of coffre Md roraa ns of a melon testified tn 
here was another bookwffmnM 
entirely eliminate any consideration of time, and 
ili?® any thought of duty or desire ® 
*he pa.st twenty fve veai^ 

activity * matter into unaccostomed 

" you of the 80<aUcd Four hundred the 


Metropolis filled 
yoorself t e if life had left 

Caiwptter Christian? They Call Me 

"wonder what reception God 
ID y of ouAiurcker 

Tie Jnnsle cot on 

arebte ^nr “ successful author ■» well known’ 
ruSl’So with musician *> ilammonart 

men who of » feeling of certain 

Tie'S ao'lifd'^SS,^" 

Iho SocBism -would send 

Sw'^SSr’^ead” d?S 

tei" t 

■' S'r‘“ “ 

and l£e f®^ the future of little Bobby 

lhe"hSi™ •° r mVIS' o' “ i»en=“ 'f 

^e^bnuc-Bomethr, ;S>» "St 



“EDtJOATION”, OR THE WASTING OF A NATION'S LIFE AND ENERGY ? 


•Were yon in favor of the war ? “Hel]” 

you upsidedown and inside out and some o you 

never eot vonrselves tozether asrain. ri-»n« 

^d now cornea “Oil” by the same Upton 

^“it w^'‘*vuWr” yon protest Boston has said eo^' 
Yes.-If vulcanty is another wo^ 

It is dreadfully upsettins ! Quite right 
intended to be. U is mighty hard on the politicians . 
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y«. deservedly so -It makes the Socialists oat to 
be pretty decent folks! Which they. are.dt will 
recruiting for the next war shocking diffica t ! 
Some of ns hope so -It is ^patriotic. .It takes the 
name of high government “q 

that Upton Sinclair ever wrote is in yain.-ana so 

""’SS'S eettic, ready lor the lo.rtU 

printing. 


‘EDDOATION", OR THE WASTING OF A NATION’S 
LIFE AND ENERGY ? 

Bv P. N. DATTA. B. Sc. (Loxnoi), 

Qtological Survey of India (7?e/treri). 


T he University is fed by the High Schocds 
and these in their tarn get their sap^y 
of scholars from the Upper and Uwer 
Primary Schools, or direct 
The average age of children in the lowest 
class of the Lower Pfiaiary Schools is about 
6 and In that of the High Schools 7. It 
ought to be obvioas that at the cootoe^ 
meat and early stages of a child s 
the only language m which any 
is possible or practicable is *ts motbet- 
tongne, that is. the language "tiich is 

intelligible to it Now. when do 
begin to learn English? In the old 
where the Guru JfaAiwAayo knew 
of English, everythiog of the elemeot^ 
3 Rs— Reading. Writing and 

was done in the vernacular ; and the soundest 
of fonndations for the edncational super- 
structure was thus laid for the 
Bat the Primary Schools haying 
Pa/fcm/ns and the English language having 
penetrated the very depths of 
schools, the children are now introduced to 
the English alphabet almost as soon as they 
begin to learn their own «jnacalar. The 
former was a very sound practice, which bK 
unfortunately given place ^ 

fashion of almost simultaneons introdnchou 
of the child to its own vernacular and to 
the foreign English tongue. tha 

As the mother-tongue is 
only mcdinm through which an apprai w 
possible at the earliest sUges of a child s 
education, the endeavour to teach a chUd 


a foreign language at such an age means a 
demand upon its intelligence and capacity 
which must often be too great for the 
little brain to cope with wlthont causing 
distress and which must therefore diminish 
the capacity of the child for the acqalsittou 
of that fnll amount of knowledge which 
would otherwise have been possible for it 
Each child has at n certain age a certain 
given capacity to learn ; you can utilise this 
entire capacity for the acquirement of fresh 
knowledge by direct appeal to natnre, or you 
can partially or wholly divert this capacity 
to the mechanical mastering of a foreign 
alphabet with its strange spelling and 
pronunciation of words and their correspond- 
ing meanings in the vernacnlar of the child. 
To the extent the child is thus made to 
apply its inteUigenca to the foreign tongue 
Is diminished his capacity to acquire fresh 
knowledge by direct appeal to natnre through 
his mother-tongue. Thus by demanding 
the acquisition of a foreign language you 
begin to cripple the child intellectnally from 
the very commencement of the age at which 
be can be called upon to observe and learn for 
himself. As everybody knows, the best 
method of imparting instruction to a child 
at the commencement of his 'edncation is 
xerhal and by direct appeal to nature. By 
adopting this method his entire capacity 
can be utilised in training him to observe 
and leam for himself. Bat that is not the 
way we deal wilh oor children. Our method 
is, on the contrary, almost entirely non-oral 
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and thus unnatoral and artificial The 
mecbaotcal task for a child of learoing the 
alphabet and the combmatioas of letters to 
form words and their pronanciahoos and 
meanings even in its own mother-tongae 
IS an evil sufficient for the day 
Bat to impose on him an additional and 
obvionsly harder and more irksome burden 
in the shape of a totally foreign language 
would seem not only cruel, but almost 
criminal 

To a child everything he handles or sees 
around h ra is an object of wonder Hence 
his perpetnal and a thousand and one 
qnestionings as to the hows, whys and 
wherefores of things he tonches, hears or 
sees, whether on earth or in the heavens, 
and his love of fairy tales. Everything, in 
short that surronnds him is a source of 
perpetual joy and wonder to him Thus 
any appeal to liis understanding through the 
objects! that surround him will never be in 
vain Snch appeals will draw him out, 
excite his curiosity farther and mate him 
more and more eager to hear learn and 
observe for himself This would help to 
develope his facolty of imagination and 
observation and afford him at the same 
time snch delight and enjoyment in the 
very effort at self realisation that wonld pave 
the way to the attainment of that perfect 
yonth and manhood for which the Creator 
has intended him 


But instead of training the child along 
the natural lines as indicated above bow 
do we deal with him ? We never appeal to 
his senses or imagination through the objects 
that he can handle or see bat we set before 
him certain cabalistic characters in black, 
and white with their fantastic shapes and 
forms, reqairing him not only to remember 
to name and pronounce them, but also to 
draw them in all their fanciful forms, and 
that at an age when the child can hardly 
draw a stiaight line * And can wo wonder 
if snch a task will be anything but pleasant 
or agreeable to him or that it will be one 
to which no conld not look forward except 
with dread and aversion’ Tet we his 
parents and . gnardians inswt on his going 
thrnneh the work however irksome or 
di-tastefol it may be to him Shonld he show 
any repngnance or want of enthosiasm we 
do not hMifato to vote him down as a dnltard 
or stupid or even half imbecile Forced to 

foTor curiosity. 

|oy or enthusiasm rainy a ch Id roar at 


length come to regard themselves as really 
deficient m intellect, and bv thinking 
theraselvos so and finding themselves 

besides in a general atmosphere of discourage- 
xneot, rosy really eventually turn out dnllards. 
On the other hand, if they had been trained in 
the right and proper way and with the fall 
play of their natural bent allowed them they 
might have turned out bright and happy 
youths after all And if snch may happen 
to a child when a svrong method is pursued 
in teaching its own mother tongae, what 
disaster may not overtake him when he is 
forced to learn, under the same wrong method, 
an altogether foreign language in addilion to 
his own at this tender age ' Let us pau'ie 
and look for a moment what this foreign 
language — the one our child is forced to 
learn — is like. Now there are some foreign 
langQBges in which, to begin with, the 
spelling and pronunciation of words follow 
certain definite rules and beyond which they 
hardly ever go, making it for the learner, 
especially if he is a foreigner, comparatively 
an easy task to master the langnagu Bat the 
very reverse i» the case with the 
language which happens to be one of most 
aaoraaions and erratic as regards the spelling 
and pronunciation of its words It we look 
at the alphabets of the Bengali and English 
languages for instance, we find that the letters 
of the former have a given definite sonnd, 
and a letter once mastered as to lU pronnn- 
ciation IS mastered for ever, whether it is a 
vowelora consonant Bot notso with English 
The very first letter of its alphabet viz, A. 
has ordinarilv no less than 4 different ways 
of pronunciation viz, as in fall, fat, fast, 
fate So the second vowel E may be pro- 
nounced as in me, mrt, or her, similarly I 
ns in ju«e, fix fir 0 as in note not more, 
while as regards U, the words tube, tub full, 
flute will show its ordinary vagaries of pro- 
nunciation As for the consonants C, for 
instance, may be pronounced as in can city , 
O as in get gem , ch as in character, church, 
Varachnte loch Ih as in then thin These 
few instances onght to be enough to exempli- 
fv the stognUrly eccentric and irresponsible 
ways In which the very elements of the 
language deport themselves and to show in 
short that the pronunciation of letters and 
worfs in this langnage obevs no law 

If the very vowels and consonants may 
vary in Ibis wav m fbeir individual ele- 
raentarv sounds, what variety and qaaintness 
iu spelling and pronnnciation may we not 
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expect io the resnltant combinations of vowels 
and consonants? Yoq have, for instancy 
words having an identical sound, but with 
a spelling and a meaning quite dinerent, 
eg, son and sun. gang and gangne. see 
(v. and n.) and sea ; words again in whicn 
the pronunciation is similar bnt the selling 
different, as in Daughter, Dawson, Dalton. 
Again yon have the same vowel 6eing pro- 
nounced in most extraordinarily different 
ways even in simple combinations. 
example, in hit. busy, bull, buffet (buffettiog 
the waves), buffet (booffa— refreshment ban ; 
then again you may have the same comoina- 
tion of vowels but sounding differently m 
different words, such as in fear, feather, 
feast, feature. Instances lite the above wi i 
at once strike one as showing how dilhcoU 
and irksome must be the task of mastering 
such a language. As for the spelling and 
pionnnciation of proper names, all that ca 
be said of them is that they are above and 
beyond all laws of the language. Onewondere 
if it ever occurs to os io a qatet 
to pause and consider what all this implies 
to a child required to master such a language 
In trying to acquire knowledge though 
the medium of a foreign tongue the 
primary dieBcuUy confronting the child i^ « 
course, that of grasping what the 
words might mean, and it is only when that 
difficulty has been partially or «rfthl«.m 

come, can he come to see what the 
before him is. "Watch any boy or 
our girls are now taking to University edu- 
cation in fairly large nnraberpfrorn the 
lower classes in what difficulty 
himself in making out the meaning oI oven 
a simple sentence from his English p 
poetry, or from bis book of Gei^metvy. 
Arithmetic or Algebra or from bis ^isUiry ®r 
Geography (for we must needs m Jbese days 
have oSr boys and girls learn ‘be simple 
facts even of History or Geography from twks 
written in English, the Vernacular being 
considered not respectable eDOUgb) and ms 
struggles to make out tbe meaning 
Pilifnl to «e. Aod any p.«nt » 
nho conld tins ..alch kin, "JP''?'”!: 
Unmoved must indeed be made o • 

Whereas if the problem before the child had 
been in his own langoage he would have 
seen even at the 6rst glance what ho naa 
got to do and would have been saved 
this straggle, all this waste of , 

energy and also the possible b°miIiation of 
being pronounced a dullard by the tu 


guardian on his failure to promptly make 
out the meaning of what bad been set 
before him. 

From tbe present *■ sine-qtia-non postitlon 
with ns of the English language, from the 
impossibility of any progress for anybody 
along any lines without a knowledge of it 
and from its being the medium of instruction 
even in schools, has arisen a reverence and 
worship for it in this country unparallelled 
perhaps in the history of any people on 
earth in respect of a foreign language. Hence 
tbe present undue and unnatnral importance 
attached to it and the position of dominance 
osurped by it. This being so, your child is 
compelled sally mlly to give most of his 
time, energy aod attention to this language. 
And as he passes on to and through the 
higher classes, more and more of his time 
and attention has to be given to it, until in 
a little while this preponderance is out of 
ail proportion to all tbe other subjects put 
together. Besides, in tbe upper classes tbe 
pupils are enjoined to •explain or paraphrase 
ID English passages from the English text 
books. It being considered a matter of great 
merit for a pupil to be able to express him- 
self in tbe foreign tongue and to dispense 
with the use of bis mother-tongne as much and 
as early as possible Such being the case it 
will be easily conceivable that tbe majority of 
the pupils having to acquire what knowledge 
they can through the mist and cloud of a 
foreign toogoe. most necessarily have but a 
bazy and imperfect notion of what they are 
studying. But it is to be feared that the 
teacher himself may not think so. Should a 
pupil be fairly able to reproduce what has 
been told himotwhat may have been set him in 
the daily lessons, he (the teacher) wonld seem 
to be perfectly happy, evidently nnder the 
impression that bis pupil is reallv making 
genuine progress in his studies What the 
teacher would seem to be satisfied with is 
really the rote-work largely and mostly 
belp^ by the imnnmerable Keys and Notes 
so thonghtfuily and lavishly provided by the 
teachers, lecturers, profes'ors and other 
hangers-on of the University, i. e, by people 
bent on making a little money on their own 
account and saving the students the trouble 
of thinking for and helping themselves, their 
evident motto being that Heaven helped those 
that helped the others! If the truth were 
known, it would be found that in most cases 
the pupil has not been growing in real know- 
ledge at all and that his mind has not been 
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having that nataral expansion and training 
which IS the true and only aim of Ednca- 

tlOD 

In fairness, however to the teacher one 
must admit that he may not be so much to 
blame seeing that he is so heavily handi- 
capped by the syllabus before him The 
University having hitherto had ordained 16 
as about the age for matiicnlation the parents 
and guardians are naturally anxious that 
their children should matriculate at about 
that age and their studies have to be arranged 
accordingly If we now take the reader 
throngh the syllabus of a High School, be 
will be able to see for himself what the 
child has to go through and will easily 
realise how heavily and seriously the Indian 
child is handicapped in the race for rea 
knowledge 


Class rv (10) 

Ungltsli 

1 Dalton’s English Course Bb I 

2 Grace Darling 

3 Children s Anthology of Verse Pt I 
Grammar and Comvosilton 

1 First English Grammar 

2 llacmillan’s Sen*ence Building Pt III 

3 First Lessons m Translation and Compo* 

sition 

Bengali History Geography Hygiene 
Class T (11) 

English 

1 Daltons English Course Bk II 

2 Popular Poems Pt 1 and II 

3 Sindbad the Sailor 
Qmmmar and Composition 

1 Easy Lessons in (irammar 

2 Translation on a New Method 

3 Macmillan s Sentence Buildmg Pt. IV 
^ngali Arithmetic History 

Geography Hygiene 


Class lA (rC) t 
Bengali Arithmetia 

Glass IB (6) 

rnglish 

New English Course for Indian 
_ Schools (Pnmer) 

Bengali Anthmetie 

Class I (n 

Englisl 

New English Course for Indian 
„ ... Schools (Pnmer) 

Hcngali Ariti mette 






English 

1 Mlon’s Enpl si Course Bk UI 

2 Heroes of Now and Then (Jonior) 

3 Popular Poeme Pt I and II 
'■^mmar and Composition 

\ s^y.L^spns in (Grammar 
5 M oJ Translation 

® Sentence Building Pt V 
Composthon 

History c! ths Enslisi People 

Omir^hu 

Hygiene ^ Geography of the World 


Class II (8) 

English 

1 Cinderella and the Sleeping Beauty .Grade I 

2 Nursery Rhymes (Primary) 

3 Macmillaos Sentence Baildmg PL 1 
Anthmetie Ikngah 


Class III (0) 

Lnghsl 

1 Alices Adventures in Wonderland 

2 Aladdin and the Wonderful l^mp 

3 Macmillan s Sentenoe Building, I’t IT 

4 Poems of Childhood, selected by A E. P 

Ocograply 

lltsiory llygimo 


• The Syllabus !s that of the Qrahmo Girls 
Shoot Upper Circular Hoad. Calcutta. It is an 
11 L School under aid from the Government AU 
the High Schools in Bengal hare to follow the 
rumculuro sanctioned by iho Director ol Pot tie 
InMniclion and approved by the Uotversity 
an I the UoTersmenl of Bengm bo the tyllabos 
qootM I ere may be taVco as a representative one 
The numersls in bracteta against the 
d Cerent classes ludicalo tlie average age of the 
bchc.ara la the respective classes. 


Class ^ II (13) 

English 

4 ^sy English Selections Pt 
^ Ihe Lances of Lynwood 

3 Jennmg s Poems Pt I 

Trambtion 

1 ^BDual of English Grammar 
i i ranslatioD on a New Method 

Anihmetio 

(RbU «C Stevens) Bk I 
^ Oomposiiion 

Story of the Eughsh People 
OTOjro/by '■> Einmmore) 

/to..™"* ''“'=”'>'‘ 1 ' »f Uie ''orla 

r„,u,h '» 

1 Talisman 

4 Civics and National Ideal 
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2. itacmiUan's Sentence Puildicg, Pt Vll 

3. Translation and Fetianslation 


Arithmetic (J. C Chakrawti) 

Alsrebra (F, P. Basnt , __ 

Geometry fHall and Stevens), Bka I-IV 
Savxlni, I’emaeiilar Composition 

1. history of India (A C, Mukherji) 

2. ilodem Nations and their Famoos Me» 
Otographij 

1 Uonsman’s Geography, Bt II 
•ETj/yiene 


Class IX (15) 

English „ 

1. Select Readinw from Eoeli'n 

Prose (University PubliratioD) 

2. vijvhiri’a Select Poems (Dmv Pabl) 

3. The Book of Ilappv \(’aTnor8 

(Ilenry Newholt) 

4. JIaeaaJay’fi Laj*s cf Ancient Rome 
Grammar and Composition _ 

1. Nesfield^ Grammar, BL IV 

2. Essentials on Eoehsh Grammar 
3 Translation and RetranaUtion 

^latJigmalies : 

Arxthmeiie. Ahebera. 

Otometry illaU and Stevens) 

iSjnsftrttl Vtrnacriktr Compositioiu 

f^r^nvUory Bingah 

1. Short HUtorr of India 

2. Enciand's \N orL m India 


Class X (16) 

(ilatriculadon Class) 

Select Readiogs from English Prose 
for llatiiculation Stndenis 

(Univ PnbM 

2. Lahiri’s Select Poems (Univ- PoW.) 
Grammar. Cnmppiittcn arid TmsMion 

1. Nesfield’s Orairroar. Bk. 1' 

2. F«sentials on Ecclish Grammar 

3. Translation and KeCracsIation 

J/atAfmotic* _ . 

Arithmetic. Algebra, v«eometrr 

(Hall and Stevens) B^Mv 
Additional J/athmiat«« : Geometry Ut.v 
Sonsknl. TemartiJar Ciwi/xwiiKW* 
fbmpuUory BcnoaU 
IhstoTV . , 

1. Short Itisfcry of India 

2. Enciand's ^\o^k m India 

*^*°^jDncm3n’s Geography. Bk- II 

From the syRabns qnoted above it wUl 
be seen that beginnini; his education in his 
6th year with the English alpha^t and 
Primer, the child has to make Endish bis 
primary care, concentrate practicmly *** “!* 
entire energies in trying to .lea™ *“** 
foreign language and then acquire, wroMgn 
I'ts ntnfiHm, what knowledge he possibly can 


in other branches ol knowledge. Now, 
remember, the language is entirely foreign 
to the child and has no aSoity whatever 
with his mother-tongue. He has to plod ou 
throogh the spelling, the meanings of words, 
the different meanings of the same words 
and meanings of words having the same 
sound but spelt differently and meanings of 
words with different affixes and prefixes 
The task of learning the language is thus 
rendered extremely difficult and tedious. 
But as bis medium of instruction is English 
and his acquisition of any fresh knowledge 
depends upon the extent to which he has been 
able to master the language, tbeserious hanlicap 
of the Indian child in the race for knowledge 
is perfectly obvions So the result is that 
he is actually acquiring very little fresh 
knowledge while his mental capacities are 
being tried to the utmost and his energies 
exhausted and wasted in acquiring what 
virtually amounts to a smattering of Eoglisb, 
which Will be of very little use to him so 
far as bis mental culture is concerned. What 
earthly gain or profit, would it be to him to 
learo by heart the different meauisgs of, say. 
put forth, put in, put into, put on, put out, 
put by, put to, put about, put up icith. 
put up. putdoKU, put through, and so on and 
so torth, ad infinitsD and ad nauseam, 
pray? 

Or take the case of an affix, such as 
*op' and see what peculiarities of signification 
it produces when joined on to a word, for 
example. Ixiv r'P put up your haiufe. 

ihrotcvp the sponge, nme tip foirn, tale up 
a fuatter, take up a matting, the road is up 
aud so oo. Or look at phrases like ‘doini 
to the ground' (thoroughly) 'above ground 
( alive ). coter much proiinrf, gam ground, 
ground sea ( heavy sea without apparent 
cause) ground sicell (heavy sea caused by 
distaut or past storm or earthquake), ground 
jrorl, etc, eta 

A tittle inquiry, if you have a boy or 
girl at a High School, will show yon that 
in almost every one of the higher classes 
the child is prescribed a book from which be 
has to learn by heart hundreds of such 
phrases and idioms with their meanings, 
which must be as good for the culture of 
the child's mind as bracing and tone-giving 
to bis little brain 1 

And yet your little child has to cram 
bis memory with sfnffsnch as the above if 
he would stand high in the class or pass 
his University Examinations with credit or 
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distiDctioa ' But this is not quite all He 
must not only master the peculiar idioms 
and phrases of the language, but also observe 
the accurate accentuation of the syllables 
composing a word, as a different syllable id 
the same word may receive emphasis 
according as it is a ? 20 un, terb or odjectne^ 
e g^ admire, admiration admirable Moreover, 
he IS strctly er joined to learn to speak tie 
language correctly, fluently and idiomatically, 
out educational heads laying special stress 
on the matter Poor children ' Were the 
children of a country ever burdened with 
the tyranny of a foreign tongue like 
India’s ' 


Taking 7 as the average age of the child 
entering a High School and lb as that when 
he matriculates, it will not, from what has 
been stated above be an overstatement of 
facts to say that of these 10 years fully three- 
fourths that IS, about 7 years are spent 
over this foreigu language What we need 
here clearly bear in mind is that these 7 
years— no insigniflcant shoe out of the 
hfe of a 16-year old child— have been spent 
R*^8ning the choicest treasures id 
that language but in the elaborate brain- 
ki ling mechanical drudgery of mastering the 
prehmiDary steps, the spade work as it 
were of alphabet of that language 

upshot of all this expenditure of the lime 

tongue ? The net gam would seem to be— 
Knowledge enough of the language to be 
able to render, but only very haltiogly and 
intft * T’ ‘fo® his vernacular 

fMi. • inability to 

fol ow a passage from an English master 
nnless exceptionally simple and inabimy 

;rr»d“ "S”?* 

this of a hd who" bro"nght " *the*Sst 

of his own people can have had but hitle 

ortakmi part 

IS7 

'-‘Ciy or a mere burden to it 


As for the child’s progress m subjects other 
than English, such as Mathematics. History, 
Geography, etc., it must undoubtedly be 
considerably less than would have been the 
case had be been left unhampered with the 
English tongue. If the matter has not already 
attracted your attention, we would earnestly 
request you to fake the next opportunity of 
watching your boy or girl over the intricacies 
and difficulties of this foreign medium — his 
floaoderiDgs over its spellings, idioms and 
phrases — and one is sure you will not be 
able to remain unmoved 

Although large numbers of our youth 
acquire in this manner enough of the English 
language and the other subjects to enable 
them to pass the Matriculation Examination, 
there must yet be vaster numbers who either 
through inaptitude for the foreign tongue or 
inability to fiud the cost of an Eoglish 
education are dabarred from the pursuit of 
a higher education, there being no provision 
in the country for a Secondaty or Hoiversity 
Education except through the portals of the 
Englisb language What a sad commentary 
on the state of Higher Education m the 
laud I 


After passing the Mattie there is a two 
years course for the uext examiuatioa, L A* 
or I Sc .and after that a further two years’ 
course IS prescribed for the B A or B Sc 
Degree But whether a student takes up the 
Science or Arts course after his matncalalion, 
the English language forms one of the sub- 
jects being obligatory throughout. • That is 
to say. be may be well up — and very well 
up indeed m ail the other subjects of his 
worse, but should he, through inaptitude or 
distaste for the language, fail to secure the 
required member of marks in English, he 
will be declared a failure and all his labours 
will have been in vaiu The saddest thing 
about the matter is that for such deficiency 
or bis lu the English language he will get 
® sympathy oven from 4he mo«t 
thinking portion of his educated country- 
men 


time the young man has been 
through his BA. or B be. Examination, 
he IS at least ^0. and the lowest ago at 
which he can get his MA or -MSc. would 
therefore bo about 2J But as the majority 
n“c are over 20 at their BA 

or lj.be. Examination, we may tale 24 or 2& 
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as about thf* aveTage age when onr yonogmen 

finish their University Edncat^ioo. 

Tbns have passed the first 2o years of 
onr yonng roan’s life, that is, the most im- 
portant period in it; "J'? 

nso will have determioed for him what he is 
to bo and <ehat he ^111 do dnrmK the lemain- 
det ol his oaistenco on this planet bo let 
ns see how ho stands mentaHr. 
and morally at the end ot his 
eareet and at the rery thtsshold ot 
his entrance into real life . » _ 

maller-ot-faot world From his >ot*"W 
np to the Hattie, when ho is •>>«'■* Jf; "! 
hato seen how his limn has 6een employed 
and what his acqnisitions ate at th« 'ime 
he matriculates. Between the Matne, and his 
B. A ot B. So. DsEteo is a potiod ol abool 
4 years, which he speods orer d or » 
compulsory sabjects ( with per aP , 
optional one in addition} aod ol these 
sory subjeots the Eoglish lah6?“^.raat is to 
(ercept tor the B So. classes) That is to 
say. to the three (or perhaps '™r> 
rahjecl", vir. Irom amonfst Chemrit^, 
Mathematics, Physics, 

Sc. So., ho is able to derote ""'J 
ol a period ol 4 Tears, that lA time 
icat enongh to enable him to 6 . ^ 

eleiaeotary knowledge of thosa ) 

After the Bachelor’s Degree he >s Ueed from 

the incobas of the English 

able to give his whole time, ~ ^ 

the one subject he may take op j rroiFcr* 

-and the Ust-Esamioat.on of the ^rer 

sity and acqnire what mastery 

can in it in that short space f,oo 

althongh the success in this e 

entitle; him to be styed a ’(aster (in Art. 

e',pe“h”“'io bare''Sained".ny great depth, 
;ttr1rom”’t'e"7n.r o«;.l .he cMJd 

into a High School til 
University ai a Muster of Sc . 

pretended to care for the "’^”1 {-_nred it 

Datnic— having in j/,„„ ifa/fr if 

Ihronghoul— he owe« TTiiiver>ity 

he finds himself at the end of v-j *nd 

career at 25 standing bias or 

bare, that is. Btit 

attachment to tmth, ]ustiee or ruUsessed. 

shonld he perchance find of 

in however small a degree, ^ insnite of 
hese attribates, that would be inspUe oi 


the training received at the University. 
Whether an education or traioing that has 
ignored the moral side of a lad’s character is 
not often worse than useless and whether 
such an edncation is worth having and that 
at the price our yonng men and women are 
paying fur it at present is a matter tor serious 
consideration.* . , 

PAyvicamy— If the latest information 
furoHhed by the Student Welfare Society is 
to be relied on as correct, according to 
which every two ot our yonng men out of 
three at the University are suffering from 
some organic defect or other, anil this_ fairly 
at the commencement of their University 
career, the chances oftheir beiogin possession 
of p-onnd health off Ac ftnie of their hating the 
Unieersilp are dead against them Tuns when 
they will be stepping out of the University 
machioe. their steps will thus not be the 
strong aod firm steps of yonng men ot 25 in 
the full vigor of healthy manhood, but those 
of more or less physic il wrecks, feeble, nn- 
cerlam and infirm, pointing to their unfitness 
for the struggle awaiting them in life. Chat 
Dombers of oor yonng men.bnllisnt and fresh 
from the University and giving high promise of 
a bright foture, often contract diseases such as 
diabetes soon after entering on their pro- 
fessional careersand are shortly and prematorely 
cot off in consequence, would seem to afford 
evidence as to something being wrong 
soruewhere in the sUte of things at the 
Uoiver«Uy. 

Intellecinallp^U the intellectual gains 
bad been such as to outweigh the loss in 
physical health aod the neglect in moral 
coUore.— which howevercan never be the case 
under any circnrastances. — that might serve as 
some excuse, but there is no ground even for 
this coo-solalion For his gain in knowledge 
in the three or four subjects taken np for 
the Bachelor’s Degree has been but elementary 
and what mastery, worth the name, can we 
expect from him over the subject chosen 
for the Master’s Degrees to which he has 
been able to devote but two years ? 

And if that is how our yonng roan 
standi physically, morally and ioteltectually 
at the end of his University career, then 
the question that must forcibly present itself 

• Whether the collapse ot so many of our joint 
stock cneceres may or may cot have any organic 
eonnectioa with th» cu'tiva'ion of the tateileft at 
the utter neglect of the mora side of onr youth's 
character also requires seriously lookic? uito. 
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to a thinking people is — What is the use of 
an Education that on its completion leaves 
onr young men in this condition of physical, 
moral and intellectual poverty ? The fact 
IS. his time, energy and strength having from 
childhood been exhausted by his efforts 
over the heart rending, brain-killing and 
strength wasting struggles to remember the 
meanings of 'bring up, bring forth bring on, 
bring about' and so on, he finds himself, at 
the end of his University career, with a 
brain with no energy or capacity for 

initiative, with a body enfeebled, spnngless 
and lifeless and with the moral side 

of his nature deadened and unnounshed 
Thus with a debilitated body, a spnngless 
and exhausted brain and an undeveloped 
moral character, as we find him at 25, is he 
fit to enter upon the struggles of real life, 
to fight its valiant fight as a citizen of the 
world ? The real struggle of life — the fight 
for existence, for the growth and enlargement 
o! one’s life and that of his fellow men and 
for efforts to leave this world a shade better 
than one bad found it— these will begin sow 
But they presuppose a sound uuud lu a sound 
body and a sound moral character But the 
Univeisity training has not put our young 
men in possession of any of these qualifica* 
tions , hot on the contrary is be seen 
coming out of the University more or less 
a physical wreck, with its consequent atten- 
dants. What has then the University made 


him fit for ’ Ono or two m a thousand of 
our graduates may be able to give a good 
account of themselves, but the rest, if the 
truth wore known, are but like the sounding 
brass or tinkling cymbals, capable of producing 
only sounds and with no real depth of learning, 
wisdom or character In fact, our present so- 
called University education leaves us fit only 
for the position of clerks, clerks not with 
the full vigor of youthor manhood in them but 
as nerveless, brainless, helpless automata ’ 
And the mam cause of all this, among others, 
seems to be the pitiful waste of the life and 
energy of the nation in driving its youth 
from infancy upwards to the parrot-hke 
learning of a foreign tongue 

If we would then save the nation from 
farther physical and mental degradation and 
ruin, we must wake Up, and wake up quickly 
and shake off the tyranny and thraldom of the 
foreign tongue We must remove English from 
its present dominant position in the curricula 
of our schools and colleges, allow onr mother 
tongue to occupy the position now occupied 
by English and let our youngsters first master 
their own vernacnlar and then acquire what 
knowl^ge they can of the sciences or arts, 
with English as a secondlanguage— to be learnt 
as the Uermaosor Japanese do— that is, knowing 
as much of it as will enable one to gain an 
entrance into the great storehouse of Knowledge 
of the English Masters 


AN INVITATION 


Come, love, don t sit and work all day. 
Come where the breezes blow, 

Let’s walk together hand m band 
Where bubbling brooks so gaily How 

There by the turn on yonder hill. 

Upon a mossy spot we'll rest, 


And there, a song to thee I’ll sing, 
The sweetest and the best. 

The song, my dear, shall tell. 

W everlasting loyalty, 

Of love for thee who in this life 
Is all in all to me 

Iowa City USA 


Annf Bosl. 
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THE WHITE HAN’S BURDEN 

ICopvrjgtt. 1899. by Fadyard Kipbnsf. All 
K'Rbfs Reserved. By Courtesy of IfcCIurc'a Sukx- 
ziae.] 

Tale np the White Man’s burden— 

Send forth the best ye breed— 
bind your eons to eiiia 
To serve your cantives’ need ; 

To wait, in heavy harness. 

On flutter^ follr and wild— 

Tour new-causht sullen peoples, 

&I/.devil anti half-chili 
Take up the White Man's burden— 

In patience to abide. 

To veil the threat of terror 
And check the show of pnde : 

By open speech and simple. 

An hundred times made plain, 
io seek another’s profit . 

_Aiid work arother’a cain. , 

Take up the White Jlau’s burden- 
-.The saraire wars of peaco— 
till full the mouth of famine, 

An'i bid the sickness cease ; 

And when vout (roal is nearest 
^ The end for others souzht ) 

Watch sloth and heathen fell.v 
Bring all your hope to naught. 

Take op the White Mai s bardeo— 

„No iron rule of kioss. 

Bat toil of serf and sweeoer— 

The tale of common tninirs. 

The ports ve 4haU not enter, 

. The reads ye shall not tread. 

Oo. make them with vour livinc 
^And mark them with voot dead. 

Take op the White Man s burden. 

_And reap his old reward - 
The blame of those re better. 

'The hate of those ye guard— 

The cry of hosts ye hnmo«r_ , _ 

(Ah. slowly ’) toward the light t— 

‘H'hv bimient ye ns from bondage. 

Our los^ Effvptian night ?” 

Take up the White Mao's burden* 

Ye dare rot stoop to le«s— 

Nor call too loud on Freedom 
To clofce year weariness. 

Bv all ye will or whisper. 

By all ye leave or do. 

The silent snllen peoples , 

-Shall weigh vour God and you-. 

Take nr While ilan's burden : 

Have done with childish days— 

T)^ hgbtly-proffered lanre.l. 

The easy ungnidged praise : 

Comes now, to search your manhood 
^Throuah all the thankless yearn. 

Cold, edeed with dear-bought wisdom. 

The judgment of your peere. 


THE DARK MAN’S BURDEN 
after Budyard Aiphnp) 

• I. 

“A Hdjt to Saxos IsBitn" 

Load UP the Dark Man’s burden, 

The Black, tho Red, the Brown 
Send forth your sons in armor 
To beat the naked down— 

Make plain to furthest heathen 
Where Christian banner swings. 

That “Freedom’s little finger 
Weighs more than loins of kings'’ 

Our Dark shall bear the burden 
Our White will take the pay 
And medicine’s standirg readv 
For him who says ns “Nay.” 

H. 

Train up (hose sons fa armor 
Their glorious path to seek. 

To b<^t of White ifan's honor 
And be but to the weak ; 

To use “our native allies” 

To bnild those sons’ reoown. 

And when they’ve served your purpose 
Then turn the rebels down. 

For Dark must bear the burden. 

While White will take the pay ; 

And cord awaits the traitor 
Who dares to say ns "Nay.” 

irr. 

Uftive up (he Dirk Msa's burden. 

Draw tight its bipdlog cords. 

And rub the (railing places 
With noble-sonndiDg words. 

Stamp out the fire>braDd notion 
That Ood made him as yon : 

Whaie’er from him ye would not. 

Alt that to him yt do 
The Dark must bear the burden, 

The White will take the pay. 

And drastic physic’s waiting 
The wretch who says ns “Nay 
IV. 

Bind fast our Dark bias's burden, 

Just all that he can stand. 

To fill your Nabob’s coffers 
tlaulM home from Dirk Man's land. 

Tho’ every thousand dollars 
Of pav, or fortune’s loot. 

Mean thousand lives of Dark Ones 
Ground out by White Mao’s boot ; 

Tel D.ark must bear the burden. 

.’vft" .Twmf .daw .th.“ iwyt 

And woe betides whoever 
Sh.aJI dare to ssv us “Nav J” 

“There is no God,” tho tool’s heart 
Hath said full long ago : 

And some perchance are asb'ng 
To-day ; ‘Can that be so ?” 

Quoth some ; ‘His mills grind slowly, 

"But fine-cut work they do. 

H?« blizzards hare been on us ; 

“His earthquakes may be due.” 

Yet Dart still totes the burden. 

And ^\ hite still draws the pay— 

“There is no — ” may be waiting 
To “square the yards” some dav. 

—Old Boathooc in the Diyligh . 
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Turkey Facing Toward Europe 

Oat of the rums of the Ottoman Empire 
cmerjred the Republic of Turkey and we are told 
it turns Its face by preference toward Europe 
instead of toward Asia. Therefore any talk about 
a union of the Asiatics against the west, which 
would include Turkey is characterized by official 
Turkisli spokesmen as pure imagination ’ 



Tnurrs Pntsat^ Rtnsrrs CofSTARmoPiE 
Mn«taphs Kemal Pashas retam to Constantinople is 
intcrrreled as the Torkiah Repahlic s first step into 
the sphere of t uropoan avihzation Ilcre the 
man whom some Tnrics descnt>Q as theit Oeorco 
Washington is being welcomed by the wife of a 
prominent Turkish official 


^nmcrous editorials in the Angora and 
^stantmople newspapers pre the impression 
that MTorkey is pheed on a footing of equality 
with the Western Powers she has no inclination 

taartoS*Km“=" *« 

TJif lAtmry D ijt^t 


Hatilde Serao 

Two women distmgnishcd in Ihe arts died 
wilhln » few days of each other as the month 
of JQly drew to a clwe. Jfstilde Sprao iho Italian 
novelist and louraal St, clicil in Naples Joly „/ 
Ixra «e Al f^ma, the Irendi pantcr m Pans 
on the -"tth. ^o other eonnection snlnists l-etwecn 
ilem carert that tlcy were eom-p cnous if not 
dsiicgii «hpd fi,.nrra m the r o»n land for many 

> ears, and had rrachfd the ices, resreetively of 
sev^Kmc a"d f'jlfrmne The Marc^siw 

dm ircticm In a J*cd of f w noTeJs’’bot 

slwtlU on ihe cmiootire sheatuined “la a ralbcp 


commonly reserved to the male — namely as 

managing proprietor of various daily newspapers 
and all this in a country where woman s emergence- 
from domestic to public "ictivitie* is still eyed 
askance Continuing 

In no country can any woman have played a 
more decisive part in building up its journalistic 
tradition Wife of the most famous of Neapolitan 
mlemists Edoardo Scarfoglio (who produced 
doriDg Italy s neutrality period a superbly 
TCDomoos attack upon the Americans) she bore him 
two sons who rivaled hts fame Till recently they 
were managing the greatest paper of Southern 
Italy the Maftnw in the anti Fascist interest being^ 
forcibly ejected about a year ago during the grand 



Fasostization of t) e press For once Ihev bad been 

mother had been more agile her 
cn^sS "5ht mo^nt from 

cntiasm of an imwtient government. 

SStol? ™ ^ quarter 

in Its le>n admirable ® ^apl« 

the novels of JlaiildTbcrao" through. 

T!tf ftlerart; Dt^rsl 
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Is Christianity In China To Die ^ 

A . China Is emerpnif oat of the chaos, 
tut U‘doe^ not seem to promise much bneht 
futare to the propaeation of the Christian faith. 
»73 Dr. Ila Shih, Dean of Peking National 
DniversUy. and kno\7n as the father of the 
Chinese Renaissance In a brief article m The 
Forum he gives credit to the missionaries for the 
matenal reform they helped bring aboot. but he 
says “the dream of a 'Christian oceopation of 
China seems to be fast vanishing- probab t 
forever. And the esplanation is not far to seek ” 
There is muih cheap argntuent in the cnficism of 
the Chnnian missionary as an agent of imperialist 
aggression, it is tme, says Dr Hu Shih "But 
ve mnst reali/e,” he goes on. 'hat it is naliona- 
lism— the self-consciousness of a nation^with no 
mean cnltnral past— that once killed Nestorian 
Christianity, Zoroastrianism and Manicheism in 



CnmstuKiTT Is Cnirra Is of the 

'■Dr Ua Shih. known »» *^®v,V*rhT«tian. 
ese R«.naissance telling us too. 

>3 hghtmg Its last battle even m the stwaueu 
Christendoms. 

a- It : 



“We mnst not forget that Chinese philosophy 
began two thousand five hundred years ago with 
a Zoo Tse. who taught a naturaJivtic conception 
of the nnivcrae. and a Confncios, who was frankly 
an agoi^tia This rationalistic and humanistic 
tradition has always played the part of a liberator 
lo every ago when the nation seemed to be under 
the influence of a superstitious or fanatic religion. 
This cuttnral backgronnd of indigenous China 
is now revived with the new reenforcement of 
the methods and conLlu«iors of modem science 
and becomes s truly formidable safeguard of the 
intellectual class against the imposiiion of any 
religions system whose fundamental dogmas, 
despite all efforts of its apologists, do not always 
stand the test of reason and science. 

‘And. after all. Christianity itself is fighting 
Its last battle, even m the so-called Christendoms. 
To us bora heathens, it is a strange sight indeed 
to see Billy Sunday and Aimee McPherson hailed 
and pairooized in an age whose acknowledged 
prophets are Darwin and Pasteur ! The religion of 
Elmer Gantry and Sharon Palconer mnst sooner or 
later make all thinking people feel ashamed to call 
themselves ‘Christians.’’ And then they will 
realize that Young China was not far wrong in 
offenog some opposition to a religion which in its 
gionons days fought religions wars and persecnted 
sdence. and which, is tbe broad daylight of the 
twentieth century, prayed for the victory of the 
belligerent cations in the World War and is atili 
persecntmg the teaching of science in cert^s 
nuarters of Cbnstesdom.” 

7/ie L\ltrary Digest, 


Health Strength aud beauty for Girls 


Open-door Exercise for girls 

The Strength 

Death Valley 

Death Valley, in California, was for a long time 
only lerooiely accessible but tbe coming of the 
aatomomle and of railroads has made evident the 
possiUlities of altiactiDg visitots to this desert 
region for its scenic wonders. 
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Death Va)te7 sand dunes 

It IS m spi^ of its aridity an area abounding of Kinchahesvan 'witliin the palace of Baripada 


in mountain ranees ereat valleys salt 


and anotner at Bahalda. In the sanads or land 


interestinfr desert toroeraphy Altho Death Valley grants issued by the llaharaias of Maynrbhanj m 

IS probably the moat spectacular physiographic 

unit other valleys and mountain ranges m Inyo 
County are also of great interest To the geoJog’st 
tlio area as a v'hole is inspmns for here the 
historical record is estraordinanlv exposed and 
both formations and structural features can be 
easily traced out as there is little to conceal 
them There is here a laboraiorv forthe^ooDg 
geologist and for the student lor the artist there 
IS a vcalth of color and a vanetv of scenic 
grandeur veil vorthy of p^let and pencil The 
student of botany and of biolcgy can study the 
extremes of desert enviroDmeat and the casual 
ttaveler and tounst \ ill fund much to marvel 
over and to talh about to his less fortonate fneods 
of the cities Nature is at her extreme under 
the conditions of high heat and little vater 
The JCiipiiieer/np and ZImiitg Jottmal (New York) 

The Ancteot Monuments of 
Mayarbhanj 

The ancient moDOments of Jlayurbhao] are 
practical!} centred in one single locahly hhichmg, 
now a small village near the western frontier of 
ihe State The namo hhiching is a oormpfion 
(oj>al/ra?n«i) of hhi]) nsa or Khijimga Kotta the 
capiJd of the early Bhania chieta accordini. to 
their copper plate grants and the existing mono 
ments support the identii cation The ruins of the 
ancient city extend far I eyond the limits of the 
modem village from the bank of ihc Khairhbandan 
on the north to that of the hantakl air on the south 

As a visitor approaches Khichicg from the east 
the t rst monument that arrests ! is attention is a 
sma.1 stone temple popularly known as Kutat 
Tundi and the phallic eml lem of biva installed in 
It IS called Sarvesvara. It is a temple of the style 
c( architecture named Naimra lo the bansfcnt 
maruah and fndo-Aryan bj lergusscn. 

Atout 4UO yards to the west of the Kutai Tundi 
IS s tnatfd the TTniuram $nlri or the compound of 
the Hoddess which contains the rams of the Nagmi Great Temtle Khichimr 

f nnopal group of ancimt lemrlos at KbichiDg > viupic juiicmng 

he Tiukaraoi Of the Goddess is irpresenfed by goddess ‘*>0 

an image ot Chamnnda. known as KinchakvasTO ^ng wtih ’’’^camble 

and IS still reccsmiwl as tte patron goddess of w too named Khijjngcsvun 

toe mhoB house of MayurLhanj There & a tonne Kmch^MSTn .. and 

ttmcuakcsvan IS only a corrupt form of that name 
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From a mound oatside the Thaknrani s c»m 
poimd has been 

mcnbed mage of the Bodhisatva Avalok tes^ 

0 ,S S' SSKS 

SSentC”? S toS“ChlBl,am.,d«. »g»ri 

thatcapmd to row „?''fl,e?reS“.i35 «« 


r S "SriddS™ To the .»«:«.ton. 

The rose loses nothing of its 


aTailable The rose Ipfes nothing of its 

beanty or fmgrnn^ at the ^^nds of onr «p^rU 


SSStymch" painstaking research and experiment 
SSilKh new strains which m most cases have 
irtractions in size shape fragrance, form 


^ffiStfgrowth. foliage or hardiness 


outer side of the sanctum oi me ticah futures 
really beautiful works^ of art Regular leatu^ 
are a charactenstic of the ° ^jhar 

of sculpture that flQunshed in Be difference 

contemporaneously. Bat here also in 

13 no less remarkable In tne siMumi, 
the period found in and 

of the lower hall of. the body is o different 

and the hack slab is conclusion 

ways. These consideraUons lead to the 
tbalwhUe the artists emp oyed by the 
chief for decorating the great temp “ ^ ^ 

were imported from Grissa, for d of 

scidptures he must have ®®fv^?^(}-,,dian tBengal 

a ‘‘htS' -Sf .. '»« »• 

of the Bthar and Onssa Research ■hcwK'V 


Novelties in Ros«s 


A new variety Tp”“K^i,«nt^crmsm ^cann 
Maloney" (U.TX If,, ^ best a 

red without variation. It is one oi ui 





v-; 


Mrs. Talbot O’Farreir (H.T).‘ A new 1920 rose 
wS outside petals of lemon yellow. Hushed deep 

The inside of the.petaUisdeep 

cense, heanly flashed and vemect. 


Ifuichinson’s ifa-Ta;!; 


The Chaos of Free Love in Russia 


Russia has forsaken the tamily. and is now 
ladns the gravest crisis in its carwr. says a writer 
who has studied court records and uaajvereu ^some 
astounding facts m connection with Russia s ex- 
penmeat m changing by fiat a moral order that 
inauy claim to be of divine origin., and most admit 
to be the only sate one for civilization. Russia, 
wntes Hubert ilalkus in Su««» i/oy-itme, ps 
danoed wildly to the tune of frw love, and h^ 
now begun to pay the fiddler.' It is a ternble 
pncc. to judge from what we now read, ip 
sum and substance of his findmgs are that the 
new marriage and divorce laws, under whj^eii a 
hoy and girl may marry on Monday and be 
divorced on Tuesday, in le^ time than it .takes 
to buy a lailrc^ ticket from hew lork to Lhicago. 
have resulted m the deseitwn of thousands of 
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Just a Small Group of Russia ff 4 000 000 Abandoned Children 


■wives and the abandonment of thousands of 
nameless children to he added to the htadea ot 
children 'ivhich the Eevolatton orphaned and left 
to starve. Accordinsr to Mr llaltas last year 
IDO 000 wites trere abandoned and appealed to the 
irovvet coiHts to tod thcit hasbands and compel 
them to coottihute to the sopnoit of theit cnddies 
In addition 90000 women brouebt suit asainst 
men who denied the paternity of their ouspnoK 
And 18000 wives asked support (or deMndent 
^ildren These wo are told are the antbentica 
ted dcures of Soviet court records The number 
of tinrecorded cases says Mr Malkns can only he 
surmised 

In Russ a to-day he goes on it >s (he law 
that msrnace ends -when love cools And love 
it appears frora the dockets of the Russian tnamace 
-courts cools quickly He describes the Russian 
method of mamage and divorce 

if a mau and woman wish to marry Ibe 
wish IS sufficient to legalize tl e union j( the 
newly wedded pair desire to record the tnarnage, 
thev can do so but it is not obligatonr It is 
helplul however particularly i( a divorce is 
anticipated H the inamage is not reg stei^ jt 
may be necessary at some time to call witnesses 
to prove that the couple had lived together as 
man and "Oife 

Urounds for divorce is simply the desire of 
the couple to be divorced If the marriage has 
boon reg stored, all that is necessary is to appear 
before the registrar and advise him tlat a divorce 
has been agrwd upon lie enters it m hia 
and the couple go iheir separate ways if there 
are dependent children each parent must contn 
bute a third of 1 is income to then support. That 
IS lie onlJ restraint njion divorce m Russia, utd 
curiously it IS an econornic tamer not a moral 
one. 

Thu* simpliCcation of the msmage law I as 
l«een ah< rtive in its practical reality Co^ider 
wnat ihis ‘frort to free the sexes has done. It 
has reduced roarttace to an agreement to live 
tcceiber pnly M I ng as It suits the fancy «f the 
I'svfiie'i iLereio The handicap of ibe cbiEdrcn and 
•d ligation to support them is something else « p n> p 


But how can a country police hnsbands who evade 
theit Tespon'^ibihlies by hundreds of thousands'’ 
The situation is further complicated because la 
tboo«aods o! coses it is difficult or impossible to 
establish paternity or the consent of the man to be 
the husband of the woman he has lived with when 
there has been no legistretion ot the matnace 

Consider the irarnage situation os it exists 
in Russia to-day It is literally possible to 
marry a girl on Monday and divor>.e her on 
Tuesday no question of glimoDy is involved 
except when there are dependent children And 
what 13 the result o! this iieedom? There is an 
appalling number of these casual week end 
marriages trom such unions obviously have 
come (bo suits of the 100 DUO abandoned wives 
and the 9 »O0o women who could not find a man 
to actnowledce paternity of their child In these 
nearly 20OOlX) cases the men did not avail 
themselves ot the divorce courts They simply 
walked off The 18 OOO who apparentlj did ffo 
through the formality of getting a divorce evaded 
Ihe respoDSibilily ol contributing to ttie support of 
their children 

The Soviet Russian form of Communism as 
Mr Malkus explama it has no place for the family 
Men and women except for some concession to 
brological facts that not even Communism can 
rgoore have equal rights and obligations A 
husband is not required to support his wife and 
18 only loiDfly responsible (or the support of the 
children The woman is expected to provide 
lAttle value ve plosied t/a bet wtrih m tho home 
ehe must bo a worker outside the home To 
go on 

This brcakiog up of family ties under the 
Soviet theorj of ideal reUtions between tlie sexes 
frees the woman from econoiuio slavery ’ It wipes 
out her status in the bourgeois family life as a 
chattel of the man It makes the only tend 
between husband and wife one of mutual aCTection 
and a decent feclicg of responsioility lhat la the 
tbeorv m a nutshell 

U it tj6 fact IS something else entirely The 
Idealistic la-^ as outlined failed n seems at least, 
to give freedom to 000 women last year On 
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the contnry. these same women 
witii stniU children and abandon^ 
scch a costly process is family life beio- t>TOt« 
irp. As a means of maVinff.^rkcrs out »{ 
however, it has certoin virtues. The ^•andra^ 
women will bo forced to. work to 6apr«'**K« 
selves and their cfT-spnnn. . The laws 

have accomplished this, much Tliat *hey haw 
freed woman from man's domination is not so 
dearly apparent 

"Anv ono who has made the most casual 
eiaminatmn of the statements of 
can reach no cooclasion de^ 

forced on him-thal the aim w the 
troction of the family, and that the ™®'hod 
make family life difficnlt throush ®^,he 

lation. to dUtroy the recoCTued ®' X 

family, .and to stifle the ambitions ‘ha* h^ma^ 
the family the impcllins force in ^l,. prosrress 
far back as tie memory of man yoea. 

77ic Literary Thnest 


■Uii! Anna May Wong 


The famous Cbloese film 


actress, who has 


recently made a bic success in the ^“ncht 

ot “Mr. Wn." which natatally ,APnUv eSd^ 
rate her haids.” and also to « 

“The Green Parrot” She has heco one oMtte 
iatnsmni: ftanres at UoUywood for some y«»^t 
and. it IS said, is coming to Lool^. ant^r in 
a Britlih-made fllo. the name of which has not 
been disclosed. 



reviews and notices of books 

I Books in ihe 

Ovjarati, ITtndi. llaltan. Aomwc. penodiaU, se^ol and eolleos texUooks tl^r 

iiwuMA. ramif, Teluyu aj^ r«,n«^^^ 0 otine srticfw, addresses, ete„ vxjl not fes nofiwd. 7U 

Annotations, pamphkts aryi leafl^ Su rKJ<« atknovlsdi/ed, nor anj/ guenes rt^tiny V^elo ansum^ 

receipt of hoot# rtesived for rf^J^iZATBooks shoutd b» sent to our o^, addressed to the Assamw 

^kerevuis of any book tsnot yuaranl^ aoeordinj to tM language of the bools. Bo 

Bstieicsr, Oil ufUi -R-l 

erxticxsm of book-^eritvs and notices tctu « y«^ 


ludla. He was one of the small band of Eoelish- 
men who befriended India m her trials durioer 
that penod. The present volume shows how the 


.,0 inrnt soi.cno5: that penod. The present volume shows how the 
ilopEEiv tmiA— Its rnpcLZBa ^ ^ {Cantnhu author has kept up his interest in Indian afTairs 

fl, rs,fc/iA’»B'7 Company Ud. aod has embodied in .the volume, his mature 

B^luhrd by the Laomr lyoi f ir. G Pnee judumeat on British administration in India. 
oo. Great Ormond blreei, -• ir . — j— — 


The book consists ot .15 chapters besides an 


7*. W. net. 2C3 pages. to the introduction •which beautifullj summarises the 

This little volume does great cw scope of the work. It is worthwhile aaotmg the 


This little volume does ctct word m - . , , , ... , „ 

>athor whose name wm a hpuseno ^ names of ;^he chapte^rs, which are as follows ;- 

India in the days of the Anu-^ru“«“g Jlahatma Oandlii, Cki-operation m the couacils.. 

»hen Lord Morley was Secretary oi 
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The Conshtntjon of India. How the People Live. 
Remedies for Poverty AgncuUnre the 

Remedy for Poverty Indiani'ation Labonr ana 
Trade Dnion Emicration and Over popnlatiOT 
Public Health and War acainst D sewe, Pobhc 
Health sod Fmbibitios EdacaUos Idojid 
B ritish Imperial Excises for delayine Self 
Government for India, The Political Sit^uon A 
mere perusal of these head lines will show IbM 
there could not be a better enumeration of the 
bumine problems of Indian politics than that oim 
tamed m these head lines The treatment of the 
theme tinder each chapter is simplv enthwlhng 
and the moat ardent Indian nationalist conld not 
have better put h.s case before the bar of hnaumi^ 
than what Jie author has done m this little 
volorae The pnblicahon of the volume at the 
present janctare is most opportune India s 
enemies are all bnsy dome their worst fo 
retard the progress of India towards self govern 
ment in all possible ways At such a time Indian 
nationalista must put forth their best enorla m 
presenting India a case before the world Other 
wise judgment will po by delanlt, 

The line of attack chosen hr the author is 
that of the Indian nationalist. No one anxions to 
usher m a new order of things could take any 
other At the very outset the author explains 
that hi3 object n writing this book is to right 
Great Bntam in the eyes of Ind a and of the 
world by prevailiog upon ray coantrvoien to 
crsnt complete self government to India and 


still more poignant, Clothed in selfr^bfeoos 
neas our besetting sin we strut like Pharisees 
over the imperial stage and thank God that we are 
fliot like other Impenalists— Greeks Romans aM 
Hons Omcient and modem) A little sober think 
ji^ might suggest to us that we are greater 
sinnets against a world of peace and goodmli 
than our imperial brothers the Greeks Romans 
and Hans for they bad not the advantage of the 
light and lessons to mankind which flow from 
Calvary the French and the Russian Revolnbons 
Says the writer and proceeds to add Living in 
glass honses we denonnce German and Austnan 
Impenalists for doing in Alsace Lorraine and 
Italy what we do on a bigger scale in India 
Egvpt and elsewhere 

The chapter on Gandhi whi h 15 a beautiful 
summary of the political sitnation in India from 
the time the Mahatma entered Indian politics np 
to date ends with the following inspiring words 
The second chapter (the chapter on Ind an 
Politics )ended according to his enemies the British 
Impenalists m failure, to which conclosion even 
some of fais bellicose friends in the National 
(iingress snbscnbed As Mr Llyod George 
would say be failed to deliver the goods he 
failed to deliver India from the British voke 
Some day some histonin writing in How India 
fought for Freedom with more enlightenment and 
longer vision than Imperial weathercocks will 
relate that Gandhi won a great moral victory 
over the BnUsh Empire that he shewed to the 
world that Indian civilization with its gospel of 


ilwPAdV in add Tn tha Vp7v nV-rt eentence that ‘P' iDQian Civilization with its gospel Ot 

self to* on^flfth’of the 5.®“ violence sacnfice and peace is higher than 

bSliaJX *wr la? onreelves ?pen to the ?ha£e ' nght '"^d «n!o 

of being the greatest barrier to freedom and “d explp taboos of weak n 

progress in the world 

Abont the Monta^ reforms the author says 
that instead of conferring responsible govern 
meat upon Ind a they etrengtlened and con 
solidated the powers of the 6r tish bureaucracy 
lichind sham Parliaments The ontbnrsts of 
cornmnnal strife are dne accordmg to him to the 
communal efectorste*! in the reforms All the 
proraises of the Bnt sh Government abont 
responsible Oov rnment and Partnerehip are 
accordmg to him mere sham and dishonest He 
onotes in this connection the classical words of 
Lord I ytton when he wrote we all know that 
tlese clams and expectations never can or will 
to (qU lied NN e have to choose between prohibit 
ing them and cheabog them and we have chosen 
U e least stra chtforward course S nco I am 
writing confidentially I do not hesitate to sav 
that both the Government of England and of 
India appear to me np to the present moment 

ncahJe to answer sansracforily the charge of ..„v..vv; m,e„«;ioai ojassM nf h,= h,,.— 

in their rower of scientists, mtellectnals wd ^k?ng me^^nd 
trMkmgto the heart the words of promise they women He wrote nine senons and 
hal niiercd to the ear Fvery day nnhrtunately »olames on the social sc encea bnt 
tnnes, new fulfilment of these old wordsi hw pamphlets— 

Regarding the intentions of the Bntish Oovero «*very Iuropean**land jrorkers in 

ment the author wys -“The mere fart « oouW^Lj 

Lird Birlenficai fho arcfi-cnnspirator of rebel ion greatest inflnenoc. All hio nornnkw 
in listens becretary of State forlndiawlero wMch havrSpublishM^n?^Pn^^ 
patriotism is a enmo, pun ahal le at law proves have now ’“.u *'**'*™‘^® 

HsMsiestys Government to be dishonest iSd alw There is 

illoinc^\ unless Mr llaldwm appointed him with AMreh sm^i en the 

the definite intention to lead Indians out of bondage an article treated JlLl® Bntannica, 
to tho rtjmivjl Uod pi Soil Oovontmeot, “tfirillS? relmS, .“'I loniimjt » 

Itortlmd ih, „ihor . ntmtul., .« «,»me ol Ih. h”?o™"i.4 piSplS ‘’orSo wh"lo 


by physically stronger nations that he awakraed 
the eou* of India from the sleep of slavery so 
that It will never sink back again under foreign 
thraldom and that he inflnenced world opinion 
so strongly that the British people must react 
nuickly to it and grant hts country the inal enable 
right 10 govern itself 

All Bspinns young nationalist politiczaos should 
read this book and know the other side of the 
shield B Q 

KnoiwroJS RtvoLPTiovAnr Paupiilets Bj Ptler 
^jvpotktn Edited mth /nfporfMcfion by Bogtr N 
\any\tard Press Aeit lorJc Cky rm 
0 O Pnec CO cents 

Bom a Pnm» of Giam KTt>prtk\n 

^me a noted scientist, and then forsook hts 
class and his profession and became the foremost 
^er of coramnnist-anarchism W ith his mighty 
®‘r tremendons in 

lienee upon at intellectual classes of his day — 
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supretcacy of love The acceptance of Chrisbani^ 
implies the acceptance of the doctrine of the 
brotherhood of all men and that implie® the giving 
o! unrestncted advantage to Je-ws and Chinese m 
America ■which would ultimately mean the 
derance of these Asiatic races in America and the 
destruction of American civilisation America 
therefore needs a substitute for Christianity and 
the Church ere Christians thus Chnstiamsed 
all immigration bars would be thrown aside am 
since China is the most populous and prolific 
oriental people with Japan her equal in fec^dily 
successive tidal waves of these two popniabons 
would inundate America It would mean not 
only the de Chiistianisation of all Christians hut 
af«o the dying of the white race on the North 
American continent and then in Europe In five 
out of the ten chapters of the boob the author 
gives vent to his hatred and jealousy of the 
Jewish people in the most shameless selfish 
uncivil and brutal manner Race hatred can hardly 
he manifested in a bitterer form The author 
hates Chnst, because he was a Jew and hates 
Chnstianity because of i s doctrine of love and 
universal brotherhood which in his opinion had 
softened the minds of the Americana m allowtog 
the Jews and other orientals to stay and ply their 
trade in America 

In the first chapter of the book the author 
says that the watchword of the Asiatic religion of 
Chnstianity is love, whereas intelligence which 
was first discovered in Greece is the watchword 
of aedern civilisation He then continues to show 
the evil effects of love divorced from intelligence 
and the superiority of intelligence But though he 
claims himself to be an apostle of lotelligeDce he 


theones of oriental people^ the H*tidiis EgypbmJ 
Chinese consist in the mam of mythological and 
ethical doctrines and are not thoroughgoing, 
systems cf thought They are shot through with 
poetry and faith ’ The Americans seem to have 
ms^ their laws of immigration not only againsi 
world immigration but also against 
knowledge American knowledge for Ameiaca. 
Texas science for Texas This immigration law 
forbidding free competition -with the people or 
the world this artificial insulation of knowledge 
and activity will gradually bnrg America down 
on tiie sloping hill of culture l^ankee ignorance 
13 sometimes as colossal as lankee dollars are 
plentiful ^ -.T T. 

S N Dasoupta 

A Paceakt or India Bj Adolf Waley Pp 
555 iQ}nstahle A Co 1927) Price 15s net 

This la a history of India from the invasion 
of Alexander the Great to the death of Auraogzib 
{1707 ad) But it differs from all other histones 
of our country by concentrating attention solely 
on the great personalities and ages and rigidly 
omittirg all minor characters and incidents wmch 
make Indian history so di&tractms to the reader 
The authors aim was that the actors m this 
Pageant should wherever possible speak for 
themselves in their own words as banded down 
by ancient tradition or as , revealed by the 
historians of those days And be has sncceeaed 
in making (be reader see the great epochs of 
Indian history like a moving scene. His narrative 
IS eminently attra'^tive and the makers of India s 
history certainly Ill's in his pa^es instead of being 
mere names and shadows. The homan element 
* ’ • * been specially emphasised and 


does not show this noble quality to 8n<£ an extent of history has 

as to di'cem the common fact that there is no lUnstratea by .w 

natural opposition between love and intelligence Jahangir s autobiography the translation* in 
and that if love divorced from mteUigence is the Elliot and Dowson ,^A6aniowfl7< besides Tods 


source of many supenatitions intelligence without 
love would not only be unable to exert any 
constructive influence on society but might as 
well destroy every fabric of civilization The 
primary stages of the effect of French enlighten 
ment in the French revolution and the manufacture 
in cur day of weapons of war of ever increasing 
destructive rower may be pointed ont as an 
illnstialion of tlm fact Love and intelligence are 
both to he regarded as the two legs of the pro- 
gressive march of civilisation and either df (hem 


ihunstftan, Sarkar s ^Aiironp-ib and Sfiiwji fits. 

Naturally Mr AValey has produced the best 
results in his five long chapters on the Great 
Mughal* because here the materials are most 
abundant and the heroes most striking But in 
doing “the grapbio he has sacrificed depth and 
accuracy The people and the economic aspect of. 
history were probably deliberately exclude by 
him a* a a\n*er concerned with the heroes 
only Hence this work should not be judged 
by wmparison with the regular type of histones 
In a work coveneg such au enormous length 
of time and containing so many hundreds of 
proper names mistakes are to be expected in a 
w~iler who is admittedly not a specnlist. But 
Mr Waley in his fondness for picturesque touches 
has not exercised his critical faculty sulhciontly so 
tliat truth and fiction contemporary official records 
and roodem romances jostle together in many of 
his pages ind incline serious students to look 
askance at this book 

Wo note a few of the numerous errors in it 

not syi remain in Buddhist hands P S7 were 
there /\y 7 >Mfs in the Sunga period (or«i ISO BC)? 

1 5i bdkuntala was not a Brahman girl but fit 
*9 bshatriya as I^lidas says 
1 b- too origin of the ilalava era is wrongly given 


without the other might make a lame society Blip 
down on the downward path of degradation and 
rum 

If the author is ignorant of the great wi«dom 
and learning of the ancient Indians long before 
the intelleclual career ot the Greeks whj docs he 
saj that before (he Greeks no one dreamed of the 

S owers of intellect? He never heard of the 
lirdn* the Egyptians and the Chinese Jrcols 
tu‘h m where aneels fear to tread But snch 
lold rn«1 es are almost becoming an Amennan 
e^cak of th s Mr Swift even a 


would intlndo the Tbilo'ophios of all pcoplei 
Not all roorlcs. however have produced 
j> stems of thought and the speculation of cnirh 
low can bo ‘aicl to have had a history SlSydo 
not lice l-oycnd the mythical stagt Even the 
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P. 12C. Sanoagot'i dis^aiscs the name 

P. !(U, ilirwar mislranslated as the oi 

Death.”?. 223 and elsewhere Singram -Smffft ah^ 

be Sjnjram Smgh. P. 24!). 

not mean Bnardian. but religious preMPtor, • . 

sfr means 6e/a.c. P. 415 the Houghton myto M 

repeated. P. 414 the Emperor a court chronicle* 

tells a different tale of Jahanaras burning. 

P 425. Shnja was the sec»nd (not eldest) 
the Emperor (as our author admitson p. 431). in^ 
is no proof of Shu.a having o1 

religion : even Aurangzib “Murad 

heresy. P. 437. the story of the dnP“?,o*^"r|S 
U opposed to the extant state P^P^;, wi,‘* he 

(tuards did not behead SnUirpan ShtAo . h 
was poisoned to death, P. 4G4, Aui^ngzib di^oi 

-forbid music or sinsing^thronshout the emp^ 

but only at Court P. 4b0. rewata the 

danghter of Anrangzib (2««aMhi3 time, 

Zeb) iiavinc fallen m love a months 

P. f p, Shmn u»detj«ye.llm“ S »«» 


and Sir Claries Bell's owa 

mhev Ha loves the people and has compresseu a 

K'iSdi otal?''Sho'™‘’mteUed m this htUe- 
known land. 


Pafek Ctoucxcv cr'IsDLv •. By B. B. Das Oiipia, 
iEcon). Land, with a 

hP Ifa Chtall. 

VhiiersUy, 1927. pp. XVIII-i-Sdd. 


r. 470. Shivau was under suveiiian^ «« oi.,vaii 
(not four). P. 4S3 the Eo^hsh 

and Yyankoii are corrcctlv described *“ 

and French Factory Records, which ron^dicj^ 
tradition onoted from Parasnes jort 

P. 505, Pftnee Akhar did not go to PanhaU ro^ 

Bombay ^sland^^^^^ 

tehSii^fSiSd?. “sE'itt 

(Mahani kij tu). 


Nasa FAiwavis. pp/ 

rtprxnUd inth an ^A^imuirastons. 

on in(rorfite/«»» by II G- iJairf'ns*”*- *• •1“'"'”'*'®" 
Oxford Unymsily PTtss^ Bs o- -as 

. This life ol the Etest,,®'* Si.ll'lSS Sd 
compiled from original IISS . and 

verbose conversations with the rw^vs, 
personal attendanU of Nana Edition. 

Captain Jlacdonald in 18.51. lae jg 

ol which only^ 250 copiw Un‘ 

very Bcarco.and costly, ^d^e oj 

has very wisely added thm wort w ,he 

"S'fs&nsroiis has’^h«» »"■"'<> 

in the KavytUhas’SangraM). , ineomiiarably 

The illi^trauons are *11 “cw, ^ in^^® > 
superior to the lithograpus twu 

Bombay) of the firet edition. The paper au 
prmtiDg are admirable. 

Ttstr, Pisr % JtomW 

“s”'-Charle. Bell ™ “‘“'■ig’gfgll.'Sri 
sentative in Tibet for I The opportu- 

personal fnend of tho Dal« 1^“^* inf^intioQ 
miles that he had of Becnting observing it 

stout the eounlrr »>■' . '*'™“'i|S7SSt ol 
were unrivalled, and Snd relations 

the country, the people, histoi7^^“^^ 

S Tibe^^Itt'f^khef . embelhshed^th^ 

ifeSueo imi). 


Thesnbiect ol lutl'a” 

s®”Sl= 

theory of Indian . paper wrrency w 
an account of its development so 
lor the first .fime a study ®L^5®vKv^^fa diwded 

deMripUOB of the system of paper ejarrency as 
ft oVs^ed before 1S61. '^e year when toe bMiness 
of issuing notes passed from the Mnks to tne 
Oovernment of the cotmtir. 
toe aotoor traces the growth 
1^1 to the present times, and m the wme of it 
hemk^a oitica) examination of the .recommw 
to^s of the nilton-Youns Commission. J^e 
soirgestions he makes are mark^ by a balantxd 
and sound jadgment and deserve^ careful 

“ Thlre'S’ Ihres appenaices Blvinc .“ju P»'J 
PniTonov Acts of 18bl and of 1923 and 19-5 and 
theCureuoy Bill o! War. There are 
two excellent bibln«raphies— one for each part of 
the book. 


HexMom Per Cest Lvmax. ^ C. O. SJiaJi, 
As, 6 Akw £Va /8WS, fP fJ- 


’“handred"per'''«nt,^ 5 hdian“'W toe protCH 
* 1 ,.. “i-indred per cent. American"— the 


IvDO of the “hundred per cent. American.— tne 
®led nationalist, who in o^ier to achi^e a 
nerfect unalloyed patriotism rejects, ml 
mods, whether cultural or commercial. It is too 

SSSire. m to 

Sinks that Jlabatmaji’s philosorhv idealise a 
narrow patnotism, we beg, not to differ from hi^ 
but lost to suggest that he is perhaps— w.e may be 
little wide of the mark. It is so easy 
to imsnnderatand great men- 


Art as Will Axd Icea : By C. Anartmcfa^i. 
rie«-fVfsi*Jif (>/■ (he VteosophvM Sontiy, lheos<^ 
vAutd Pvbhshing House, Adyar, Madras. 192,, 
^ iS7. 
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A small pampljlet containins six discoars.es 
on art m the clear and charm ng style characteristic 
of the author 

H o 

Di.\ELOPMEST OF HcfDU POLTTT AND POLITICAL 
Theoihes Bj Narayan Cliandra Baniopadhyaya 
Jf A Pari I pp \+327 Prios Bi 8 Pubtah 
ed by It Camhray tC Co 15 Collegt Square 
CakiiUa 1927 

The author has already established his repu 
tafion by oubhshm? a senes of studies on the 
PoliticAl and economic life of the ancient Hindas 
Hi 3 Economic Life and Progress in Ancient India 
and his Kautilya have demonstrated his capacity 
for patient analysis of historical data as well ^ 
that for comprehensive generalisation In the 
present worh he surveys the socio-pohtical evolu 
tion of the Ilmdus from the dim prehistoric past 
dosvn to the estatUahment of the centralised 
monarchy under the Mauryas As is inevitable m 
such a broad survey the author is obliced to 
state briefly or dispose of sammarily many com 
phcat^ problems that challenged the attention of 
ins predecessors in the same field of research 
But coming out of the rather danperons speculative 
zones of Indo-European and Aryo-Dravidian Uistorj 
the author makes a laudable attempt to recops 


of histoncal speL.ulation and he ended by 
discovering in his turn that the Code of 
Hann is essentially Sumerian m origin and was 
compiled from the same source as king 
Hammnrabis Code of Babvlon the Assyrian Code 
and the Hattie Code of Cappadocia We would 
req.n“st the learned author to condescend to leave 
for a while the supernal h“ipht3 of Samerology 
and read Manu s Code Mahabharata Ramay ana 
Arthashastra etc in the originals and not in the 
English translations That may help him to form 
clearer ideas about ilanu s Land and Trade 
Laws 

Tire Reu iov A^D PiiiLOsorni of the Veda and 
npANisiiAOS By Arlhiir Berriedale Keilh Pp 
\VfIlA683 Pnee 45Sk Hariard Oriental 
ixnes Vdls 31 and 32 

These two sumptuous volumes embody the 
researches of Prof Keith into the ^amhita Brahmana 
strata of Indian culture The manuscript was 
ready for print as early as 1916 (June) but the 
cods of theEuropean politicalOlyinpas frowned and 
the book could not go to the pre^s till as late as 
June 1924' The British politicians were too 
much engrossed with Imperial concerns ’ to think 
of the culture of Ind a especially of the dim 
Vedic ages So Prof Keith had to Nvait and wait 


truct the political life of the ancient Hindus till Prof Lanman arranged to publish these 
out of the surer data contained in the Vedic the volumes m his memorable Harvard Oriental Series 
pdst vedic and the E?io literature He evokes our The comment of Prof Keith is significant 


edmintion by his painstaking cita ions of original 
texts as well as by his healthy historical scepti 
u^m which refuses to be dazed by the soperficial 
parallelisms with the Western political history 
It IS often difEcitU says the writer to render 
the ideas expressed by words of Indian a ocabnlary 
la using similar ones from the terminology of the 
W est The word Polity for instance never 
connotes tho ideas contained in the word Itashlra 
and It is doubtful Vihether tho Jtajya can be safely 
tendered into English by ttie word inlaU This 
historical sanity characterises the works of 
Bvndyopsdhvaya and makes them emioentlv useful 
for tl c students wlio are entering the field His 


Some share of the blame most fall on the 
deplorably inadequate provision made for Sanskrit 
resesreh in this (Ed Dbujffb) Ujjjrewjfy is the 
result in i^art of public iDdifference in part of 
the many insistent demands on strictly limited 
academic resources It is deeply to be regretted 
that British opinion should be so heedle&s of the 
duty of contributing to the investigation of the 
ancient civiUsaiion of a land whence Britna has 
received «o much of her power and u ealth 

That such 1 renowned scholar should be 
forced to seeli the hospita'ity of an American 
publisbing Doara is no doubt a case of inexcusa 


fOT tl c students who are entering the Iteld Hia Wo neglect and is Bymptomatic of the prog^ 
grasp of the ethnological and aothropologicil give invasion of he spirit of material expIoitS 

an aaiiuion'ii intercsL uis raiensive stuoy ot the legacies AVhata retrogression from tho nf 
varans Inlms and .tribal nonstitiit.oiis of ancient Sir William Jonea Oolebrooto md’“llSdet 

CuiiDiDgbam 

The Uo volumes are condensed summaries of 
pracUevUv tliQ eulipi ot on Yedic 

antiquities 'The language race and superstitions 
the cults ntuals and speculations of the ^edIC 
Indian'* have been described and tested in tho 
i’cV* of Comparative I hilology Mythology and 
Religion The mam sections of the Iwt discuss 
the nature of the Gods an 1 Duraons of the \ <vla 
the \ edic Ritual and the Pliilosophy °of the 
TJio treatment as is characto-istic of Prof keitli 
IS cThaustivo up-to-date references so that 


_f ancient 

Ind a and his co-ordination of the data of tho 
Brnhmam literature with those of the Great 
i pics make this first par of his s irvey specially 
va‘lna>'le Bis development of tho idea of Bhar na 
of clectivo loyalty of king as the moral guardian 
of the community and such other items make I is 
book eminently readable and interesting We 

reconmend it to the students of Indology and of 
comparative politics 

Mvvrs IiANT) Avn Tn-vnr laws Bj B. s 
^alJl/an':(ha Jyjar II A lltoyinbothams Sladras 

New d'coicrics up<*ct leriodicalH the 

ai'Ademic sloinach of some scholars Hero 13 a 
case in TOint The Siimenan hypo'hesis of Hall 
was Inrkcd ly He wild conjecture of Waldell 

Keilh-iilfTljia-;,; 

ot Central Asiv »nd 

lanhn'as of 'lahallarlaf This 

revelation threw Mr Ayyar into 


fcliri! ■11, llotncuiv ol Ihi. 'Oth <A oS Kmh“ill sla?a tU SSt >'™f 


icaders' to follow ’ti!o'*htest ‘s'r^Su^l, 
paroxym age of the Avesta md the the inlfe 


EETIEWS AND KOTOES OF BOOKS 


Empsia fire call, .Ih' ."'"'.‘'“J* S jSt 

^wciiUr tho Dravuliau eletneot m Indiw woj,^ 
The Harvard Oriental Senes. UQ^er d’Totw 
editor Prof. Linn\an. has 

mike tho lx)ok a mod"! for j ^ «nhnncG3 

Aa eilaiBtive seneral and m 

the value of the book, which should be m ma 
hinds of every student of Indolosy. ^ 

The CuiLOREx’s Ltfe of 

owx WOKOS): Arranged bu vlWftur J/-<- Ji«w 
and Siottghion Lid., London- 
In the present yotume IM 
has been traced not Jro^ historical sourws^ 
docnmeuts. but from the ■ Bible lUelf: table 

the BiHe has been ro-arranjted and 

and pleasant to the children. The worts ana 
ftrle of the Bible have Aeen 
The arrangement is so ak'ltul that 

the slightest injastice to the Biblirtl ^ 

the book attracts the * ^Kated. 

.extorts adrairatioa It ‘s ^ 

and the illustrations aro fine *he e P highly 
nice. We are confident, the book wtU be aisniy 
Uk^ and appreciated by children. 

SeLP-KsowiEPOE : By 

m,.htd l„ Crtftmae/wr. o (.nauaij^ 

Bamkrishna TedaMta Sncief^. Wfciit a. 

Eaunciation of the self is a 

the theme of tho TOlume. To R°c' . jjeips the 
«rv difficult thing, and author 
reader to overcome .that d‘f“«“lrV „,|1 e^rve as a 
self from different for iel|.dcvelop- 

snida-book for those human nature, 

meat and a true uadentandins of 


COP 


3. JlcKct-roHrf/i EUthn, rp. 60. Pries Stx 

®”r*QoRa-Fo»rf;» EMon, Pp. C40. Price 11^ 3. 

^ fliSCiiAy ■‘First Ehlton. pp. 3 Sj. Prtre 1- 

^^Ifiiese are all very well-known works of Tagore. 
The fourth IS a book of Selections. ^ 


BENGALI 

Dclali ; By 

dfftrs Gi.rmf/» aniergs Sons. ..Uef-i 
iralhs Street. Calcutta. -nthor is 

This is a l-oot of short sthnes brar 

a youne -writer i but his POO® stones in the 
mark of his literary talents, ^e sron^ ^ 
volume before ns are simple, clw ana 
in style. They afford a very p.easan 

„ Sy.» Onm. : „ ^rS"Ati”"i 

iVife 


niNDI-SANSKRlT 

TiiVA LracniPtio'B Pakt If Cronfeunin? 

Pf-tces aiossarffofiS'arrfSofAr/tjri'as.^iLeJ. b^fci 

ed arid eoinptled b'/ Paran Ciianl ^ahar. M A . 

B L M R AS. Calcutta. 1927; price /?>• b 

{Pages 1324-SH-2G). , 

Th s u the second volume of Jatna inscriptions 
onM»Ued b? 5tTl’nracl.,nd Mur. .yhp hi, been 

SSn? “ounn-n .e,y.cn to tk” ““So”' .1X1 oi 
SvVn^b'o n!?m'.p to .put “ KOT « 

Klii!“ iK?noi’S to jSu» tn the Bonth A. «ho 

d^cst of the ttanscribed mscriptions dites tack 

onlT from the nintli century A. D. and the vaM 
i.iiit ol the inscriptions lefer themselves to tho 

and the compiler cannot therefore be 

«Af hiTin" illustrated the facsimiles or photographs 

ymorT thaS ?l?y ‘oSSrlpliOLS Ths l*ot, «>.'»?• 

more th.m a doicn of the inscriptions m 

?ro^p of over IKXi inscnptions. mostly on 

Se Edited Is an eloQuenttestimonvio 'ho chroncy 

^pWSn« of the Jamas. The htstoncal rtlne 

^however, not so ereat. as m most of 

the name of the ruling sovereign does Mt o«ur. 

The Kagan type used for the book is oi m 
antinoatrt character in which 
f.imi!iar to the reader frequently occur. irPOnra 

ra'.o“SX %'oxrissf ?“™.“ u s • 

'SKlof .■AoSS.'ISltil 

n-ore important inscriptions. There is no list w 
niates but the vanous indexes giving h^f* O'.Pld^®! 
Sames tats of tings, lists of Ootras and Oachchh^ 
“ ^ns of the acliaryas and lay-worshipiiere ^ 
finable It is hoped that a cntical general mtro- 
SiSJon if possible m Eagtah. will bo niiblbhed 
fffit along with the last volume of the senes. 
IQ ^^it case, the general public will ta able better 
»o ludge of the value of the coutnbution of the 
Jaioas to the history and culture of ancient India. 


This 13 a book Pti ^io natters 

valuable to those who are intcrcsteQ 
reltgious. ' p. Sen-Onrta. 

Yisvi-Bnan-VTi PrcLicvTiovs 

We have received the r Kai^eb NEPALI 

flumes of Tagore swoit^puWi^n Yi:.Ta-Ehaiati VnreiiK.uvis, : Lf. G.-;« KaherSbumshcr 

QnntW^a 217.' Comw^ta St. Calrttto j^ng Bahadur Bana. K.RE. . 

1. lluliKA— 77iird Edition. PP- it ■ Every language m the. early . shi^ of >ts 

Be 1-12 as. ~ , development has to enneh itself -with transUtions 

2. Sisnc BcoLASiTH— JT- S6. JVice Be. J 
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of classical niasfprpieces and it angurs ivdl for 
the future of Nepali literature that Lt Got 
K aiser Shnmsher Jung Bahadur Rana kbe the 
3rd son of H H the Maliara 3 a of Nepal has made 
his first debut m the field of letters with a 
Nepali translation of kahdasa 8 great drama 
Vt^ramoriasi , , 

Lt Gen Kaiser a worthy son of a worthy 
father is emmentlv fitted for the task he under 
tool The success he has achieved in translating 
a great Sanskrit drama info his country s vernaOTlar 
reflects no small credit on his literary acumen 


this extremely valoable account of Giyrat affairs 
from 1707 to 1760 A D available to the pablic. 
The author Alt Muhammad Khan was the last 
diwan of the provinc'' of Gujrat under Mughal rule 
(1747 1761) and an indefatigable collector of state 
papers statistics and historical and. topographical 
uiformatioa of all linds The high valne of the 
work IS thus emphasised by Prof. Jadanath 
&rkar — , , . . 

From the retgo of Akbar onwards his book is 
nmeae among the Persian histones of India mas 
much as the author has incorporated m it the full 


A translator s task is always diffieolt, for the texts of a very large number of official letters and 


orders of the Imperial Government [ of Delhi I 
Thus the best raw materials of social and adminis 
trative history Jiavo been preserved for us by him 
ior the half century following the death of 
Anrangzib the Mirat gives tho fullest history of 
that province In fact we have no such complete, 
graphic, and systematic account of that dcclme and 
fall [of the Mughal empire] m any other province 
The narrative history is supplemented by a 
second Ircally third] volume giving a very detailed 
topographical description of the province the lives 
of Its satn^ an account of the official classes their 
salaries and duties and the administrative system 
in general in short ffie Mirai i AJmadt is the 
only work of the class after Abul Fazls justly 
famous Am t Akban as a source of acenrate in 
formation of diverse kinds relating to the Mughal 
empire 

Of the text the first volume (ending with the 
death of Aurangzib 1707) and the third were 
lithogrephed m Bombay bnt so wretchedly as to 
be the despair and rag© of senous students 
There seems to have been an earlier edition of the 
entire wort lithographed at Palanpur more than 
forty years ago but we have not been able to 
trace it 

Prof Nawab Ah has here printed the second 
volnmo (covering the eventful period from the 
death of Auiangzib to the Maratha annexation of 
Gujrat) at the excellent Baptist Mission Press of 
CalOTtta (Misprints in respect of dots and diacri 
ucal marks have not been entirely avoided) The 
brst and third volumes of tho text are announced 
as ID the course of punting and wo shall welcome 
them heartily 

k 


translation if it is made too literal often fails to 
retain the spirit of tlie original Gen Kaiser 
however seems to have succeeded in a task in 
which many less gifted men would have failed 
The chief ment of his work lies in the simplicity 
and elegance of his style and in tho avoidance of 
Sansxntic words as far as possible It is pleasant 
to find that the great poet hardly suffers at the 

I hands of Ins translator v hose principal atm seems 

to have been to enable his readers to appreciate second Ircally third] volume giving a very detailed 
something of the grandeur and beauty of Kalidasas 
poetic style and thought 

Tiie story of the love of Pitrurmyis and Driosi 
which IS tie theme of the drama is perhaps too 
well known to need repetition here Suffice it to 
say that out of tho Panranic legends and other 
mythological sources Kalidas wrought this drama 
of infioit© tenderness and pathos dealing with the 
love of a gallant prince for a celestial nymph 
whom it falls to his lot to rescue from the clutches 
of a demon who was carrying her of! The love 
of the two souls is depicted in all its phases— the 
ecstasy of their longing fer each other the rapture 
of their union th® agony of their separalion and 
finally the consummation of their reunion on 
earth and in heaven effected through the power 
of love transforming the human lover into a 
divinity In the whole rangeof dramatic literature 
there ja hardly am thing comparable to the frantic 
grief of Poruravas for his lady love who without 
tl e former a knowledge had been changed into a 
Mne and for whom tho lover moved heaven and 
earth enquiring of every bird and beast of every 
hill and dale of her whereabouts (Kct IV) It 
recflls the heart piercing lamentations of Ram 
Chandra for his beloved Sita, after she had been 
earned awav by Ravana 

Such IS the work tho translation of which by 
ucn kaiser has boon a real Remce done to his 
country being a welcome addition to the scanty 
literature extant in Nepali If Gen Kaisers book 
lea Is to greater appreciation of literature amongst 
hi3 conntrjmcn as it is hoped it will bis labours 
in the fields of Parnassus w lU not have been 
altogether vam 

Animcsh Ch Ray Chondbiiry 


PFRSUN 

Mil St I ViutAir p/AU ^^u}nJ^al Khan 
Prrtian le-il ycl }[ fJiUd I ^ Prof SaijuIMtcab 
Ah inUi a Ihrurorl hjhdmah barlar Qatk 
1 'tT* Ortfntal banai liiro/a laaea rm+6'>J 
iVice /a ]P 


niNDI 

Pkfmv PiTiiA (or The Path of Love)— a ^o\LL 
PJj DhagauaU Prasad Pajpeyt— Published 
<>ythelundtl^istak.Dhatutar Laheria Sarat Panes 
1-¥2SG Prxee Its 2 only 

Ramesh feels irrcsistiblv attracted towards Tara 
a cousin of his wife Ihia attraction increases 
when Tara becomes a widow— indeed it develops 
into an infatuation The story howcaer does not 
end in elopement widow reraamage or death 

There are several things in the story which 
jar on one s artistic sense It is difficult to conceive 
of a TOueg Hindu widow who talks of love in the 
way Tara does and still remains so perfectly 
Eron^^aad ims_opbi<ticatcd what wo have 
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transformation loth t-eem stranse, nnconvincJiia 
»nd unacconntahlo. _ , . . v- 

The anthor has hanpcrea ^nd 

frfqnent dis^nssiona on vanons ‘.u „ (^,tor 

oth»n^he We fail to ncde^tand jhy tho 
cfthe ilC'Urn of ^he 

m and taken to task for allotting so 
space at bis disposal to the •wntinss of Kaomara 
oath Tagore. 

It is true there is ^°,Tw°''lna " labononsly 

long introduction, hut the au^r . 

compiled from difTerent scnrcCT. al that 
Ino^ins about the. life and^ork of »he_^PO^^^ 
has taken great pains to pla*^ ^ translation of 
a perfectly faithful and , lit^l '^3 “alco 

Michael Madhusudan of the oncma* 

done his best to bring out tho force 0: me 
vepsp in Hindi. , .. ,„j ,k- imnossible 

Unfortunately he has attempted t 

Inspitcof his best efforts we do ^^enr of 

Tersmn the unparallaled. maies^ a he literal ho 

Ih. Il«i.raU ro.i». to A'> ,5slea m(! "Sored 

has in many places yiolently ,yj,h %li!Bculty 

the Hindi Lantfuace so that it is wim 

that we crasp the b^n able to 

force to the rhythm, but has oot 

SToid monotony. jl. B. 

Sasoit OnisJAti : U 

fH fo mwie by Dr. nalMranath Taycrti . oy 
Bhmrao Sluulr%. . . , —a.u, 

.RaWodnoolVs Oitaoioji !>•’ him •» 

Wide fame, bnt few "kPfh* order. Havioc 

a mnsicsl composer of a ye>7 nis“ Ofiental Music 
drunk deep from the ghackks of con* 

Itr. Tagore broke away *’^£5.1,? -ndnW creations 
vention wliich hamper^ ^itor of this 

in the domain of this fine art. Ih muMcnl 

volume has rendered great scni« ‘ Hindi 
world outside lietgal tiv .he«c immortal 

notations accuiate rendotmes ^ 

sonp of the poet. I^andit Utnm 
professor of music of '“®eh,,n.,nibetan he took 
during his long residence at Sh^ ^se 

great pains m mastering ^r. lamO 

the delicate subtleties of contained m 

mrefully preserved m the notations cc , 
this book. We recom.mcnd this volume w .j._ 
are interested in music. 

VaJi-ahaul. : A coUechon of shori 

TA""ffX‘srM'P h 

Alhtiahad, j>p 4+548. Price 3. an author 

It is refreshing in any appeal 

writing short stones witbom t” ‘“{j stones 
to tbe^ubncily of the j^^'ji-jriiacd moral tone, 
tho author has maintained a dura nca ^ 

As a matter of fact, in his anxiety ^ 

ideal he has on many mission. Thus, 

seems to be loo to direct peaching, 

some of his characters take to oiTCci^^ 

while some trash out ®®Sy^d and wife or 
conversation even between “ artificuL 

mother and son is generally sUltea anu 
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fiuicido in one of his stones is a stiiJj in falla. 0 

"“SSine faults appear in his nlap. ThoelTKt 
of the first play has been compktly marred by 
the fluaf outburst of Shyama. The other pby. 
Vmasha-ltla. is sheer horror-mongering and so 

c«.enU=l-.» of toe book 

arc erccllent. 

Withm a short Space the author has collect^ 
, oreft Sm ol literial to .prove the necessttr 
!lf*^'J^ft^^arnage. Practically every argument 
of widow rema ^ forward for mdow-temarriago 
hS eSiWy “od Slv otated. Advocate, 

Srs"S d^s SMii/ptoS"; 

hlln clad ime autlior had spared ns these dis- 
details These are well-known evils and 
SS niWr y coofioed to widows : and a 
S^necUOT^ ^rdid facts does not help the argu- 
Wllwtioo 01 ^ J ,jjeif value as human 

dwumenu, but here. too. the author should have 

this^^k. The printing and get-up of the 
iw Slleat but the pictures a« a di-gract^ 
t^ sooner they are removed the better. 


MARATBI 

M.tm pada • By Dr. lihaslar tlaliadev Temhe. 
IhT lsl! mil* 10 //f«5<r<7f.ons. Price Dr. Plz 
{Yeotmal. Derar.) 

Thfaia another of the useful works in vyhich 
Dr Temte » tri'ing to diffuse accurate knowledge 
on h^h^matters by means of popular booklets a 
th« TCraacuIar. The present volume deals willi 
m^lera^ and the care of infants in eleven chapters. 

an introductory one and a tbrteentli 
^PR pra^ical information (coimtry remedies) on 
« ^netv of subjects connected with motherhood. 
ThZ^^vue 13 large, the pnntmg clear, .and the 
£nlna?e simple This scries ought to have a wide 
motion in Maiathi-sreakmg households. 


GUJARATI 

Stobif? 01 Tbvoic Pi-vvs iv Grefk LtTrRvrciiir : 
Ihi Mrs Laransiia P- Uchta. B A. P^r^lrd al the 
Jnan Marxiir PrinUng Press. AhniciMad. Paper 
Pnee Be. 0-10-0. {1020) 

This is a translation of an English brok on the 
puticct published by tho Gujarat. Aemacular 
Somety. It gives a connected idea of the tragedies 
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written by such ^’^■eU kno\m Gr^k dramatiste a 3 
^schylos Sophocles and Euripides Such a book 
■was ■wanted m Gnjarati to give us an idea of tne 
be«t that ■was in Greek Literature in this line and 
■we congratulate Mrs Lavangika on her havmg 
done it so ■well and so ably 

KiifKAVA'n Bj Jliaierchand Hegh'tm Printed 
at the Saurashira Pies^ ,Iianvur Paper coier 
pp 105 Price Be. 0 8 0 {19271 

Mamed and unmarried girls m all provinces of 
India have their own vows to observe and ntes 
and ceremonies to be performed on special days 
before particular gods and idols -with a view to 
■wm their blessings and favor Such observances 
are called ^ m Gujarati and a large amount of 
popular lore has accumulated round each one of sneh 
art Tales relating to each observances are collected 
and set out one may say scientiScally in this 
little book which furnishes delight'ul reading and 
perpetoates certain valoalle hteratnre which other 
■wise would have disappeared 

Jaan PriABaAT or Italy By LalUaprasad S 
Dal^ B A 

An original production on the tiseofmodem Italy 
Tnr CruLxinooD or the IVoulp By Kalyanrai 
27 Joehi 

A translated treatise no the subject of the 
earlier civilisation of mansmd 

Sarscr or Powm or Bemvuiv Kidd Bj 
Jlliiniiof C Parxkh B A LL. B 
A good translation 


V>TT.> ViDYA By Bhagiraih IlarKhaji Jeshiht 
A treatise on the art and science of wrestling 
v.nt*eii from original sources -with illustrations 
and practical hints on the subject 

Elehests oi PaYcnoLOor Himatlal K Bakshi 
B A 


A translation of an English -work , . * 1 , 

The above five books are published by tne 
Ckimmissioner of Education and Vidyadhikari oi 
the Bai^a State 


TnjE Life of Guru Dattaireya avd Sati Asasua 
Mata Bj Dattatreya Bava of Surat 

It gives full information about these two saintly 
personages 

Burato Dipak Part II Dj Kalxcilbhai Kolhart 
It narrates the pathetic details of the life of the 
last of the Mognls and his family member^ It is 
as affecting and wel* translated as the firs* Part 
SiTYa Vm SiTKAumiANAifD Bj Jhaiercjuind 
Mejhant Printed at the Saurasira Pnntiuy Iresi 
jBjHpur Paper coter Pp 124 Re 0 8 0 {.192e ) 

A very admirable original wort full of details 
of the life work of one the best of our countrymen 
It should be widely read Its low price sliould 
help it jQ gaming a large circle of readers 

SiiODAsn Qraotha Bj Shasin Kesfiav Sham a 
of Slangrol 

Gives Sanskrit Slokas with their Gujarati verse 
equivalents of several prayers written 15 ’shnniad 
vallabhacharyya 

E M J 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


177 IS sfrfion « intended for of tnatxitnnes, erTOra of fact, eUarly erremtous news 

Tnijrrprewntatiort*, fte in the onyinat eontributions, and edi/onals published in this Renew or in 
other papers ent n'lng it As opinions ma i reasonably be held on the same sulyeet this section 

w tiof meant far the atrtng of such different of opinion As oinng to the kindness of our numerous 
eon’nhulprs ire are alicays bard pressed for space, enhes are requested to be good enough ahoavs to be 
brief and to see IMt kvot ei^ they tcnle tj slncttj to the point Oenenzlly no criticwni of repairs and notices 
ofhooXi is published {Vriters are requested not to exceed the fimit of fiio kur^red icords — Editor 
The Modem Jffnrtr I 


More Strange Coincidences’ 


As on ncc CO of your hovember issue you 
have pointc I out "a stnuige comcidenco between 
■what ill's C 1) lawpctt wrote in I'lOl 2 anl what 
Me<«ri. ABallinalh Cl Mterjee and Tarak Chandra 
Das have wnlten in 1927 1 am einloldened to pomt 


Das have wniien in 192/ 1 am einioldened tojiomt 
mU some smh co ncidenccs in Ur llullaKaiRal 
JlooVecncos hcuuhtions of ledum lAYmomics 
On pive ItiC of tl e took tl " following sentence 
ocenn— “Ihe most skilful hand spinners m Iniiv 
are Iho*^-. of Dwv they are 1 lalocingicdar 
yarri of a f renews that no machinory in the world 
cou d *|in from the inferior siaph wJichtler 
use It wru 1 It us appear that tie luropean 
SI rner wiih all his wa it Jul riachmery may still 
I avn scree I irg to learn from tl o I aril sp nrer 
New erwinre with the alove the fclowhiK 


lines from Sir George Watts The Commercial Pro- 
duets of India (page C17) 

The rpint of interest in Uiese Dacca muslins 
however lies m the fact tint the hcmdspinners of 
Dacca nro producing to-day yarn'i of finenc's Hat 
CO inachmery in the world could spin from the 
inienor staple ■wluoh they use Dr Taylor wrOto 
in 1810 Uat the Dacca spinners failed to uso the 

I no Amonnn onttona and gave as their reason 

II o fact that the Ln„lish yam swella on tleaching, 
wniio that of Dacca shrinks and I'Ccomesliner and 
stronger It would then appear lint the Luropean 
sp nner with all his beautiful machinery may still 

Feme h'rg to Icam from tne *iand spinner 
(Qintwl by Slab in rro* ianffs anl Transsort 
tl India page UN footnote) 

It M not rccc's.arj here to discu's whether ifr 
Mookcijces to-day ondbn Ocorge Matts to-day 
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TPfecred to tli« same period of history : nor whether 
Hr. Mookerjec’s omission of the reference to Ur. 
'Tavinr was intelligent. ,, 

Then on pages 3G3 64 of -Mr. lloolcrieea boot, 

“The evidence given before the ‘^wealing System 
Committee" Im shown how the « 

ready-mide clothing piUces and the bazaara 
Irtndon are mere exhihttions of simpies of P”*™ 
(or the sale of the produce of the small ioauslri« 
Thousands of sweaters, some of them hajm, their 
own workshops and others merely dwtnbnhug 
work to sub-sweaters who distribute u 1 

the destitute supply those palaces and u 

•goods made in the slums .or in very Ywft 

shops. The commerce is centralised in inoso 
bazaars not the industry.” .. c—iy#. 

Now see what Kropotkin savs in his Fields, 
fwtnries and Warksliops (page 2o0) .Q—MtSna 
•The evidence given before^ the Sweating 
System Committee’ has shown how 
tore and readvmade clothing polaces t e 

•fionheur des Dames’ bazaars of London are m re 
exhihitinns of samples or niarkels ® 

tne produce of the small industries 
sweaters, some of them having their own worK 
‘Shoos, and others merely dislnbutiog work to su^ 
sweaters who distribute itagam amidst t^destit^- 
snpoly those palaces and b3za.ars 
in the alums or m veri small 

«mmerca u centralism m those b«»a« not 

fodnstrv” (NeKon. new and revised sdiiuml . 

^ Mr. Mookerjee has beengoc^ 

Trench expression “Bonheur des D-iP®* obvious j 
for the convenience of lus [pdiao reade^ 

Again on page 370 of Mr. Mookenees book we 

, '^‘ifwe analyse the respective 
both the great and small — 

Allowing three factors are in .favour of the loraer 
(U division of labour and its 

tion; (2) economy in the cost of mohve ^wsr 
and (3) the advantages the 

of raw materials, tools eta. and the sale ot me 
produce. Of these three factors, the firet «»» 
m small industries as J,®,v®tov! 

extent as in the great ones ( ^'“tch^kio-. y 
making and so on ; ) the second is ^^re end more 
eliminated by the progress achieved in »PP 
science.” 

, of 0 Lchwarz is 

ite analysis of the levpsctive advantage of ^ 
-the great and the small indui tnea. whicft Wdct 
• the autlior to formulate the following three factors 
in favour of the former : 

(n economy in the cost iif. 

. (2) diviMOD of labour.and its 

is^ttion : and (3) ihe adv.anUges offered foj 

of the pnidaoe. Of there three 

more and more eliminated every T««Ar 

frogress achieved in the transmi«sion o ^ . 

the scond exiits in sroiU mdustr es m well a^ 

to the same extent as m ‘y 

making toymaking and so on', Appendix. . 

■page 4691. 

Moulmein Ganapab- 


Social Revolt Both to Rise and Raise 

Too have done me the honour of commenting m 
your valuable Review for November (at page y«) 
upon a remark, that I made in one of mv sperehes. 
At the end of your note you observe We do not 
know whether in Madras the Non-Brahmin Rociat 
(orisit merely po'itical ? ) revolt against Brah- 
mins has led the Cnsttis and other Non-Brahmins 
to interdme and intermarry with castes considered 
inferior to tliem It is a poor revolt which only 
wishes to rise but not also to raise. . 

This gives the impressioo. that I have Jgn^d 
th® fundamental point that you have raised, ihe 
very next sentence to the one that you have quoted 
in my speech will show that I drew pointed atten- 
tion to this aspect of the bncial Revolt of the 
Non-Bcahmin movement The portion of my 
speech that I refer to is as follows 

• Hot the justificatiOQ for and the success of this 
socul revolt will entirely depend upon an uncom- 
DromtsiDg repudiation of the entire system on the 
nart of those who have inaugurated tlie revolt. 
If such social revolts have not so far met with 
that measure of success which they d«crve, it.is 
due to the fact that communities which claim 
couaUty with those above them are not themselves 
ready fo recognise the claims of .those . below 
them So long as a community . will in its turn 
treat certam other communities as inferior 
ID social status it ttonld have ro mora in tiBoa- 
tioo for Its own claim to equality in social status. 

R. K. Shaornnkbam Chetfy. 

Post-eradnate Antbropolcgy in Calcutta 
University 

We do not know why the ex-student who wrote 
to Ihe October issue of The ilodern Revieic stopped 
with Mr Bijcy Chandra Majamdar after cntiuaiog 
btiB for a very few lines only. Mr. Majumdar is 
at least one of the prominent figures of that remark- 
able band of part-time lecturers whom Ihe students 
never understand as to what he means to teach, 
ills lectures have been described as fire-side 
chaitioga” and "theatrical stage-acting gossin” : 
but they are something more and worse than that 
Ttjus very often he uses sneh language and 
exptcreions with his usual theatnea! gestures 
as seem hardly the language which the professors 
should use before students ; such as * • *,* and 
on some occasions he is mad with hts characteristic 
effusions towards the leading personalities and 
communities of India. Such are only a few of the 
specimens that the students are forced to hear in 
almost ail Ins lectures forming almost 99 9 p. c. 
of them We ask anv of the pubhe-spinted persons 
of Bengal to attend any of his lectures incxgoito 
and publish Ins opmtoo about it He is cnly a 
B.Ij- of the Caleutti Dniversity and. we understand 
a euperaanuated pecsioaer of the Sambalpur State 
-n-itb no iraining in Anthropolrgy whatsoever. 
Moreover, as he is quite blind, he cannot freely 
a-qmre new knowledge. He is appointed to teach 
So^logy and Religion lot the students never 

I On account of theirnon-sclentific and indecent 
nature we have omitted the examp'es given. 

-KdUor. M. R. 
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understand where sociolnay and religion come in 
in his lectures So netmea Rtua»nt3 are asked to 
read extracts from B-^ngali 11 igazmes and News- 
papers in his class and he comments on them 
‘ posing as if that would be the standard of Post 
graduate teaching Regarding the exsramahons 
he sets questions which are not onlv not anthro- 
pological in nature but m some cases ahsolntely 
m®aningle-.s Some of these have already been 
published in the papers so I do nit like to men 
tioa them here We challenge Hr Alaiumdar to 
refute any of the statements given above 

If we are not eniirelv mistaken several lecturers 
have already been dismissed from the Calcotfa 
Univensity for incompeteacy Are not the anthon 
ties going to take any measure in this case also? 
Public money is not so cheap nor should the 
standard of teaching of the Post gradme classes 
he 80 low I r^-e^ 

A^oTIrEn Ex Stodert 

“A Plea for a Change in the Hindu Law 
of Iffainage’ 

I have read 3Ir D C Maitra’e A plea for a 


change in the Hindu latv of marriage” m the* 
Njvembcr numb,>r of your Review with vei^ 
great interest The writer forgets that the whole- 
bisic principle of the Hindu law of marriage is- 
that U IS cousid-^red a sacram’^ut nit a cout^t 
as in other svstems of law The tie once made is- 
irrevocable for life The writer advocstps a radical 
reform m the social eystem of the Hmdus nadep 
the guise of a plea for a change m the Iliodn law. 
The example chosen 13 neither happy nur typical. 
The remwy suggested would appear to put a 
premium on vice and immorality Mr Majtra is 
entitled to plead for a reform in the social 
system It is fnr the Society to accept or reject 
the same accord ng as it is conducive to the better- 
ment of Society or otherwise But so long as thq 
Hindu society continues to consider the marriage 
tie as a sacramental one and not as a contract t 
submit there m no necessity for a change m th^ 
Hindu law of marriage or for the repeal of b 49?" 
of the Peoal Code To say the least, Mr Maitra’s- 
proposal IS premature and would be to put tho 
carl before the horse 


6 SuAifirri.Tm5 


PROFESSOR HEINRIOH LUEDERS' EASTWARD HOI 

Bt TiiRACHAND ROT 

Lecturer at the XJnneretty of Berlin 


O N the 18th of October, leaves Heinrich 
Lueders Senior Professor of banskntat the 
University of Berlin, for India He proceeds 
first to Ceylon where he intends to eojoy a 
fortnight’s sojourn and thence to the Land 
of the Tedss He would tour throogh the 
whole of India, in order to obtain firsthand 
knowledge of the manners and enstoms of the 
people, to the stady of ffhag Isngasges aad 
literature he has noremittiDgly devoted well 
nigh 40 years of his life 

Prof Lueders has been invited by the 
Calcutta University to dehvei a senes of six 
lectures on ‘The Archaeological Exploration 
of Central Asia in its bearings upon the 
history of Indian Literature and Oivilisa 
tion ’ 

Prof Lueders intends to visit quite a 
number of places in India Mrs Lowers 
who accompanies him on this voyage has 
been kind enongh to favour me with the 
following list Madnra Tnchinopoly, Snrao 
gam, Tanjore Madras Ootacamund Mangalore 
Mijipur, Bombay, Baroda Ahmedabad Monot 


Abu Ajmer, Udaipur. Jaipur, Agra, Mattrsv 
Gwaliar, Allahabad Benares Qaya, Calcutta* 
Pun Darjeeling Patna, Gorakhpur, Lucknow, 
Delhi Simla Amritsar Lahore Peshawar and 
Karachi Towards the .end of March 1928- 
they sal! from Karachi for Europe 

Heionch Lueders was born on the 25th 
June J86y in Luebeck, the birth place of the 
great <3erman poet Geihef and Thomas Mann* 
one of the greatest living writers of modern 
Germany He was sent there to school in 
the Kathannenm’ where he passed the final 
examination in 1888 Thereafter he studied 
re the universities of Munich (under Prof 
Kuhnl and Goettingen where Kielhorn, 
wmefimo Professor of Oriental Languages at' 
the Deccan College Poona was teachinr 
Sanskrit Heinrich Lueders devoted himself 
to the study of this language nuder his 
guidance He took his Pn D degree in 1894 
by submitting a thesis on ‘The Vyasavik-sa, 
specially in its relation to the Taittiriya 
Iratisakhya , for which he was awarded a 
special prize 
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In IR95 Heinrich Ltieders was appointed 
H/ibrsrian and Assistant Keeper at the Indian 
Icstitnte in Oxford, where he worked almost 
till the dawn of the twentieth century. 

In 1899 he was admitted as an academical 
teacher of Sanskrit into the Philosophiwl 
Jacnlty of the Goettingen Unirersity. In 
1903 he was appointed Professor of Sanskrit 
ADi Comparative Philology at the 
of Rostock. In 190S he was transferred in 
the same capacity to Kiel, in 1 
Berlin as Professor of Indology. In 1909 he 
was elected member of the Academy 
Sciences in Berlin, in 1920 he was m^e m 
ipemianent Secretary. Professor 
corresponding member of the 
■der Wis^enschaften in Goettingen . Academy 
of Sciences in Leningrad, Gesellschaft d« 
'Wissen«chaftpn in Oslo. Society fo 
and Art in Utrecht. Kern I“st:tate in L- den 
and the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Soci,lr. He .. Knight =1 the Ot'ier 
tneriU” and President of^ the U 
■MoTgenlandi'che Ge«elUchalt’ . . 

Professor Lueders' . activities bare been 
many aided and manifold ?? .„,« ^nd 

•deep researches in Vedic titera j 

culture ef. ‘The Game of Dice to ^®®‘fhe 
India", etc), written critical 
■Upanfahads and devoted himself to the study 
of the hpic and Pali '‘teratures add Jbju 
lelition to each other He has 7”Hi<va8nRga 
treatises on the legends of 

and Kr^na. We 6nd a short J'anima'T g fJJ 
■story of the Jatakas from his peti Id tlf 
Ictrodnction to the “Buddhistiscbe • 

translated from the Pali by bis wife vr. 
Else Lneders. . , hpen 

Considerable scholarly domain of 

done by Professor Lueders in pjc) 

Epigraphy {Cf The Asoka HhTOiti 

He has succeeded in p^noB called 

inscTiptioo that the Kasana kings caiiea 

Lueders 

on researches in in Central 

mannscripts. fonnd in the 

Ana. It was he who d „-nt-ined 

oldest Brahrai manuscript ”^'°c -p-irgyr*. 

Ih, oWe., ludi,= dr.m.. the S»r,p»w™ 

•karana of Abvaghr>«a. a 'rork o Hterature. 

importance in the history of In . 

He further discovered a sn-called 

4th centuiy. the ihosa whir! 

SutraLmkara. attributed transla- 

has Come down to us in a Cn . 

ton only. Professor Lueders was able 


prove th.t Eom.raI.t. not 
the author of this collection of Buddhistic 
stones and that its title is 
not SuUalamkara. He has edited these frag- 
ments with a critical appreciation. 

Professor Lueders discovered 
nrinuscript dating as far back as time of the 

Kusanas fragments of a work 

nhicb is most probably older than Caraka 
Ho has also published fiagments of the 

wh.oh tn."n ‘o ?? ■" “ 

Single maonscript of fai jore He , 

coDtoibuted a great number of 
articles to several scientific journals that 
have thrown a flood of light on very impor- 
Unt ethnological and linguistic problems of 
ancient Turkistan. 



Prof, and Mrs. Lueders 


Professor Heinrich Lneders is one of the 
foremost Sanskrit scholars of modern Enrnpe. 
“He (LuederR) is undoubtedly one of the. 
erpstpRt Todi.logisU of the preRent daj ! 
raid Sten Konow to me when he was here 
l««!t year to s^e our far-famed poet Kabiridra- 
nath Tagore, whose lectures ond poems I had 
the honour to interpret in German during his 
tour In this country. Professor Lueders is a 
towering per'-onahty in the Gfrlehitenwelt 
of Berlin Tall, strong, summary and severe, 
bn IS a man of uncommon organising abilily, 
onshakable convictions, indomitable energy 
and lion-like determination of purpose. 
Dowered with a comprehensive intellect, be 
is Dot hidebound in the impervious skin 
of dull and stagnant cooservatism, but 
espou'es the cause of progressive ideas, but 
only of such progressive ideas as struggle 
into fruitage in the sunshine of soul force 
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and do not smother tho higher instincts ol 
man and tho noWer impnt'^es ot tho sou\ 

Professor Lneders is of tho opinion that 
the irresistible march of civilivitton has 
•worked havoc with tho spuitual advancement 
of the West The ‘Americanism’ of Europe 
IS waxiDg apace and carrying off its inhabit- 
ants at a tangent from the* circle of trno 
happiness Tho western civilisation is more 
mechanical than spiritual more worldly than 
religions It regards man as a machine and 
not as a Imng being, endowed with feelings 
Its materialism serves to pamper the intelloot, 
but has no food for the heart I cannot 
help quoting Rabindranath Tagore in this 
coaneciKO Thus man with lus mental 
and material power far oatgrowing his moral 
strength” says he ‘ishko an exaggerated 
gwnffe whesft Vie&d s\idder\\y shot up 

miles away from the rest of him, making 
normal cornmnnicatioo difficult to establish 
Its greedy head with its hugo dental orgaoi- 
sitiOD has been munching all the topmost 
foliage of tho world bat tho nounshmeut is 
too late in reaching his digestive organs qq^ 
hi8 heart le suffering from want of blood” 

Tho long lived caUure of India” said 
Professor I ueders the other day, ‘has a 
special fascination for us since it accentuates 
the world of the spirit and assigns a higher 
place to the quest of eternal truths than to 
anything else under tlw sun Wo admire 
its unfaltering continuity the wave of unbroken 
tradition reaching to tho present day One 
of the most outstanding features of Indian 
cnltaro is the inseparablencss of Religion and 
Philosophy lu India ' 

Q ‘Does it not hinder Philosophy lo its 
free development ’ 

A ‘Yes that is true but on the other 
band it lends a special dignity and solemnity 
to Pl\\lo«ophy PlulosopViy is in sutb a case 
no mere play of the intellect It is a thous 
and pities that the professors of Philosophy 
ID Furope know so little of the great achieve- 
ments of the Indian mind in the domain of 
thought That is of course, doe to the diffi- 
culty of tho largusge in which the works 
on Indian philosophy are written Very few 
of these professors know Sanskrit Professor 
Denesen in Kiel was a laudable exception ” 
Q “What do you think of his translation 
of Sanrakabhasya on the llrahma Sutras ? ’ 

A It is the work of a jioneer and docs 
great credit lo him Thibout s translation is 
iTioro scientific and exact He had, of conrse 
tho great advantage of tho ever ready assis’ 
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tance of tho Indian Pandits whoso nnnvilled 
scholarship cannot be too highly spoken of 
and who nre unfortunately gradually dying 
out” 

Professor Lueders regrets to say that verr 
little original work has been done in India 
for many centuries Wo liavo had no crea- 
tivo genius m the domain of Grammar since 
pAtaujali Philosophy has Inrdly advanced 
beyond the stage of theological scholasticism 
I cannot but endorse those views Every 
000 of us 13 uwnro of tho fact that in India 
tho hands of progress are bound fast at its 
back with tho rope of tradition We are not 
allowed to question the validity o! religious 
and philosophic leaching*, hallowed by the 
incense of time All indopeudcat thinking is- 
nipped in tho bud Wo most modify our 
laentaUty, if we are to match abreast of the 
times Our great Kalidasa has said in Mala- 
Tikagnimitra 

*1 wrf<r *rrf^n?TU 

X] I "tn I 

Professor Lneder* warns u«, howeverr 
against taking a fancy to mere imitation of 
others We must remain true to our nature 
and not try to engraft such growth* upon tho 
tree of our evolution as are foreign to our 
genius 

Professor Lueders is very glad to see- 
that the Indians aro awakening to a deeper 
interest in Science and Art at home The 
last twenty years have been a period of 
incessant activity Much useful rosearch- 
xsoik has been done On the other hand, 
tonch inteilectunl energy has been wasted in 
Tun since those scholars who do not know 
^Jerman bare been treading the tract, trod by 
us a decade back Tfto importance of the 
study of the German language cannot bt too 
highly emphasised since it is tho sine oiici non 
of oil scientific i^ork 

J*f"f^sor Lueders regards the Brhadaranyla 
and Chhnndogya Upaoisads as tho most iin- 
poTtnnt ones for the study of Indian philo- 
sophy He odmircs Sanknn for the ethereal 
subtlety of his intellect ond his depth of 
thought but 13 more inclined to accept the 
luterprctation of Haniaiiuja, since they are 
more m keeping with the spirit of the pass- 
ages commented upon 




LEOPOLD STOKOWSKT 


to ie th? Utigiin franm of It w 

CBdersttx^ by all the Indians. It 

hai hardly any elenienU that militate apaj^t 
f-e Rpoins of India as a whole. As rejraras 
tie script, one mtshl flick to the 
letters or make u^e of the Ufm alphabet with 
the refiui«ito modifications. We in 
Mid Professor Lueders, read Indian tests 
(Veda^ Epics. Dramas or Pali stones! to 
transliteration with as much ca«o and 
as an Indian scholar would do it m tn 
original script , . . 

Professor and Mrs. Lneders are lookinc 
forward with creat joy to their siMt to Indut 
Dr. EUe Lneders is an exceedingly charminR 
personality. There is nothing artificial about 
h»r. She is marked by a natoral scanty ot 
temp«r fall of throbbing life. f?he is one ot 


the best ladies that I hare come across lo 
Germany. She evinces a very keen 
in Indian afTatrs. The Great Wat has spelled 
great barm to spiritual progress Oejmany. 
says she U has proved highly de f cental , 

to the composure, of ^!,r he o 

natural that we turn towards India for help 
at such an hour India is of 

peopte the time-honoured home of spin 

'“"'iTope that my countrymen 
no stone nutnrned in honopring 
the most cordial hospita My to t*’® 
euished guests who are always ready t^u help 
the Indian stndents in Germany to the be-t 
of their powers 

BenUN— Charlottenburg. 

October 11. 1^27 


nv KAOINI DBVI 

L eopold StoVowski. * the famoas Conduc- 
tor of the Philadelphia bympbony 

Orchestra, is visiting 

Mr. Stokowski 19 

tealro of Western mnsic, and his orch^tra 1 
recognized as an organizstioa ,, 

tansicians, so well-balanced, so ' e 
and thoroughly skilled «” 
it is accepted without 
symphonic orchestra America has c e 
American pre«s reviews 
Stokowski as "genius, superman, , P . 

'elcctnfviDg personality, the 
inspires”— attributes which are a no 
vincing testimonial to his greatness. . 

Alter nuny triumph.nt seasons 
Mr. Slokorrski i. I.kins 
He h.s left the Corted Slater «" 
tom, rot .r .□ orcherltal “o'!”' ^ '’"‘j “ 

- sioiplo pilsrinr, to ro-.!. t° meddale »°d 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKY 


Wid Siokoifki. c«»d““r|SVl'Kl; 
phia UfLh.sira. which is “ ,a "tudy Indian 

in ihe vmld, h comini? to India «o years 

mnsie. lie is of PoIiaU onpm. f d 'h,lo. 

Wn iDt-aicsfeil in vanons forms of ],e »ill 

Sophy and reliRion AmonfSt oth« 
visit are Itornbay.. Delhi. Acra. 

I tiaipnr. Chiton Ajmer, Madras Tanjore. 

hen irps. DaneeliPtr, Cjicutia. -'‘.■wras. _ 

TnthinopDly, Madiira. **llo hopes lo 

Wiya. Anuradhai-nra. P-l^innamwa. ito^ , ^ 
»ak.. u-ick to AtnerK-Ai and E-uropc fom^niM 
oin'iic and thouaht of IqOm. bo ^i«een^ the 
nndenuandicK and sympathy betwee 



Mil West. 


litopold Stokowsky 
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find new lospiration spmtaally and 
masicallj 

He has chosen India for his pilgrimage 
becaa'=^e he has for years drawn inspiration 
from the Tarions forms of Hmda religions 
philosophy, and hopes to denre a fuller 
knowledge of Troth under the goidance of 
a Qoru 

He IS also very mnch interested in Hindu 
classical music and rhythms Several Kagas 
which the writer sang for him to the accom- 
paniment of Tambura be thought melodically 
beautiful He had also heard some exquisite 
vtna music which impressed him deeply, he 
said 

His travels will take him through Ceylon, 
and from South India to North as far 
as Darjeeling He will also visit the historical 
temples and the museums of art throughout 


India. During his travels he hopes to hear 
the finest mubicians m each province, and 
to study the theory of Hindu music as well 

He IS seeking to know the ancient and 
true culture of India It is always the Voice 
of Eternal Truth speaking through the Vedas, 
the Bhagabad Oita and other sacred texts, 
which IS heard in the Western world, and 
impels tbeir people to come with hope to 
India. It IS the spirit of Nada Brahma that 
somehow still lives in Hindu music despite 
the confusion of centuries which stirs their 
hearte 

Mr Stokowski hopes to fake back to 
America and Europe a message of Truth as 
revealed in the religion, art and music of 
India, and thereby bring about a greater 
ooderstanding and sympathy between the 
East and the V est 


CONDITIONS OF NATIVE AND COLOURED LABOR AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE 

Br Dk. TABAKNATH DAS, Pa.D 


A Reuter's telegram from Berlin, dated 
October 13. gives the following inter- 
esting news published in the Manchester 
Guardian of the 14th instant •— 

“At to-dav’s meeting of the Govemine Body of 
the Intemational LaV-nur Ofllce llie question of 
native labour came up for d'S ussion The Executive 
Bi^y prep ^ed to place this question on »he aoenda 
of tl'«* next conference but Mr Humbert WiiPe 
the Cnti>-h OovernmeDt delegate ol lected on the 
ground that the next confetenie was already over- 
hurdened ■with woik He was supported by the 
Geiman Government delegate. 

M Albert Thon as. Diiector of (he In'emafiODal 
Lalwur OFRee took the oopo-ite view He declared 
that the question was niie for discussion and that 
the Bnti-h Oovemment itself had often id the 
' Ijeague of Nations sroken in favour of a settle* 
ment of this problem in which the rooraluy of 
the whole Morld was engaged The Csumohq 
det>gato was also in favour of dealing with the 
question 

The Hntish olject'on was finally sustamed by 
eleven votes acainst seven Sfnst of the xrorlerv’ 
coifd ogait »t iL f-ut the Dntuh uwkert' 
deUgotfa ohMomed from voting 

It was decided to ho'd the next oonferenoo id 
G eneva on May 30 l9iH The British delegate 
had suggested U.,tober’ 


It 13 BigDifi,^nt that the British workers’ 
delegates by abstaining from voting, virtually 
supplied the British Governments delegate 
on this vital issue This action strengthens 
the existing impressioD that official British 
l^Oor ns Aitlt Asiatic and is for ichite man's 
oier Q«d exploitation of the so- 
nafttc popidahon of the 

.., 7 ' ° S”.® 'I"® ^mehester Guard- 

‘''® report uf a 

^ *?®r, of the native 

population of South Africa — 

^ *' ,‘'>® “enional Hall 

•a“:S‘ ifr® 5*'r 

S5'"=®~"cL;sa'ii= 
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mWie m^tinra orcmsed by “'i,", “'-M 

AWca TheOmeniment ■«« emo^f nA lo 

riiSf’A 'wSarf:"Sd 3 

empowerpA to KPntence anv 'J^(p"nAp4^o 

^^of.'Tar.eS-a 

taput was an absolute roiarepresenlation ot we 

actual condition otaffaire there. .u 

,b,rs SSlIr?CireiU’ffbri."S.» 

Political and economic slavery esnte 
within the British Empire and ind^eed it is 
not an over-statement of fact if it d, Jj,k 
ill. ollen paid by m«ny re.ponsible Bnt 
Ip.dpn, that th. Bnt.sh Empire is tb» 
treatpat of the "slare-™pires "I the ™rlA 
Naturally the British Oe'''””'"* ’ 
aeotati.o in the loteriiatioeal Eabor Offi» 
of the Leagne ot N.tioos rroold oppose any 
inrestigatinn of the trne sitoatioo. 
till impossible to d>s'“f 

!rB?,;;fiiricr.ri'bis.tjcorVhi 

aeatnat the Interesta of Asiatic and 

laborers by the -‘^“VsUveTy ThVe "ho 
legalised peonage and, slavery, s , . .» 

w^h to know the truth abont cood.i,oD 01 

“Natives” (Negroes) in Miserv” 

read the book “Anatomy of Afnea" “‘W 
by Lord Olirier (Hosra'b Press, Ism. ^ 

Msis,” the foremost of the “"S'S'"?* ^ch 

lished by the Neproes io America, nod rrhicn 
is the oJsan ol N.tioo.l Ajmoialion (or the 

Adrancement ot Colored 

riri’a a’lscription o! this remarkable book ■ 

“Thia is bp lone odds 'h' h” 
anreiTvd on the race P^^,nI?i®2TOt”on the trerocn- 
wrson who wisi-M to l,lack in 

dons complications between withoni this 

thi. nirt ol the rroria ran aRird " 'f “wpntr 

small Bi»archiDff and stim^tin- ° , slavery into 

chapters he notes the intr^nenou of . 

Son-h Africa by the Djitch E-»^ j* ,he 

the way this idea of sia’^/y.r^t'°SVry effect 
incominz poor whites and ‘be e to dis 

nrodneed when capitahsm came and t-^n 

ol diamond, i. e»«f T 'mHe^o^^j 
they are n monoool.aed ^men 

solid lucre and.faoded ,f'V^hLv»r^sint»ined by 
an advertisement ‘“^f^erti^eot that 

nch men. and by k aaiek and can 

they are the sort that can which 

‘«s,nf teSeSa rru. 


aospicions and appropriate fonndahon ^^imagmahle 
for a poIkv of commercul Impeiiansm. , , , . 

T^tradition of slavery and caste 
capialiatic imperialism spread o/er 'h® „ "v®’® 
^Siern half of the continent and W to as onnh- 
losr contratedictions and cruelties. It lea. wv >ns , 
toSie to siving 2SO"no,Oi)0 acres.of land to a 
milSn and a half Earopeans while five million 
natives had only partial rights in 20.CO0.iH'O acres. 
Id (ither words.it set np the eitraordiniry dic- 
wm the native ‘mast not be allowed to have 

ian<< ID bis own country and tha^t any and evepr 

IrtUo d isentitled to have , whatever land ho 
dis and natives to work it And t® *1>'S now 
the South Africans are trying to add further 
discnm.natioDS and experiments to kwo stives 
from beioR recognired or paid as skilled laborers. 
The unthui Quotes a letter : , . . . . i . , 

The attitude of the colonists is _ ab«olulely 
snietdaL They rely solely , on machine puns for 
Smsopremacy. All the labor of the country is 
rerformed by natives : the whites are degenerating 
w, ouikkly . they have been morally defeat^ by 
the oitUe‘8 power of suffering, by his tenacity of 
Me and lastly but most importantly, by the black 

to Sv^to Quote further the exoellent 
thio« m tMs book. Tne fact of .the. matter is. as 
Loid Olivier insists that South Africa is wrecking- 
miUution in its attempt to posh the aspiring and 
^tt^ed Negroes down below the hiy impudent 
and giSd for nothing while roan. Io his concln- 

^'“^h^ramediaw^rovocation 1® 
this Anatomy has been the new .decartnre of the 
South African Government. nniQue in the history 
^Snhied peoples, m importinc.lhe priacipte of 
the wloor ter into the indnstrul law of a state 
hetetoforebased on the Chnstian .and Bntish 
Imdal theory of eonal human right . That 
dectaration is a menace to the peace of the world. 


It is a fact that the British Empire h 
fouod^ OP exploitation of India and virtnti 
«:lave-laboT all over the world. During the 
■World War. and during the signing of the 
treaty of 'Versailles, the British Goverutrent. 
Oritith anthers and misssionaries carried on 
prop.a’’anda against Germany to the effect 
that the colonial administration and policy 
of Impenal Germany was detrimental to the 
native population of Africa, so Germany 
should be deprived of her colonial possessions 
which was usurped by Great Britain and her 
partners in the World War, under cover of 
the liandate System If an International 
Commission impartially ttiresligaUi British 
policy towards the Native (Negro) and 
Colored (Asiatic) Labor, then the troth will 
be known to the world and that troth will 
be no less sensational than the condition was 
in the Belgian Congo. Thus the British 
Oovernoenl's representative aided by those 
of other states which are seeking British 
co-operation in the League of Nations his 
succeeded to exclude the (inestion of 
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disca'sion of Native Labor from the agenda 
of the next session of the International Labor 
Conference to be held on May 30 192S 


II 

The Indian pnbhc Indian Statesmen and 
•especially the All Indian National Congress 
and the Indian Legislative Assembly should 
carefnlly slndy the history of the proposal 
for an investigation of Native and Colored 
Labor by the International Labor Office of 
the League of Nations , because this is a 
distinct and direct contribution of India’s 
Labor Delegates to the International Labor 
Conference held at Geneva In fact it may 
be said that it is Asia s contribution to the 
cause of international working class move 
nient 

It was Eon Mr Joshiand his fellow delegate 
of the Indian Labor a little over three years 
ego who made the rootioo that conditions 
of Native (Negro) and coloured (Asiatic) 
labor should be investigated They met with 
opposition from various quarters but the 
Japanese and a few other delegates of the 
Working Class supported them In 19‘^d 
Lsla Lajpat Rat as the delegate for Indian 
Labor pressed for the passage of the resolu 
tiou which originated with Mr Joshi Lalaji 
made a compromise, after mature delibera 
tiOD to the effect that the question of Native 
Labor (Negro Labor) should be investigated 
and he dropped the question of Colored or 
Asiatic Labor Lalaji possibly thought thst 
he should make this compromise to accom 
plish something (For details read niy article 
on the subject in the ]iIo<Jc7n Heneii of 
August 1*120) nut now it seems that 
British duplicity and diplomacy has won a 
double victory of shelving the question of 
investigation of the Colored and Native I^bor 
Question 

It should be al«o noted that the British 
representative made a very mgenions move 
tint the International Labor Conference be 
held in October and not in May The real 
and secret reason for such a move as it <nn 
be seen by Uio o who understand tho 
British game is to have the meeting of the 
International Ijabrr Conference held at the 
time when tho Indian L^gi litivo Assembly 
will bo m session If they succeed in carry 
mg out the change of time of tho Conference 
then such men as Mr Joshi Air Isinat 
Bsl and others will have to choose 


between their presence in the Legislative 
Assembly at Delhi or the International Labor 
Conference at Geneva, and meu like 
Sir Purusottamdas Thalurdas or Mr 
Hap, if chosen to represent Indian commer 
ciai interests in the International Conference 
will find it difficult to do so as their pre 
sence in the Legislative Assembly at Delhi 
should possiblv receive first consideration 

From niy porsonal knowledge I know that 
the question of investigation of coloured and 
native labor if properly presented before the 
next International Labor Conference at 
Geneva will receive support fiorn Japiuese 
Chinese and other Asian delegate and rao»t 
of the delegates from South American a^d 
Central American nations and those of Prance 
and other European nations which ihive no 
fear of being discredited before the world 
public India should send men like Mr 
Joshi Mr Lajpat Rai and others to the 
next International Labor Conference They 
should be eccompsuied by other experts. 

The AH India National Congress and the 
lodiao Legislative Assembly should co operate 
to send atonee a delegation of at least three 
worthy Indians to study the whole situation 
of Colored and Native Labor lu South Africa 
This delegation should collect data and 
present tbeir report as soon as possible so 
that it can be printed and circnlated before 
the meetiDg to the coming session of the 
loferoatiooal Labor Conference among the 
responsible people and journalists of vanons 
nations In this connection I must add that 
uiere are v^y few Indian publicmen who 
nave any first hand knowledge about the 
condition of Indians in ‘Africa They protest 
against the ill treatment of their countrjmen 
Hut they depend upon the observation of 
others and at times act as parrot repeating 
the opinion of some other persons who 
may be sincere well wishers of the Indian 
people but whose judgment on certain 
questions mav bo faulty 

1 -foW to emphasise the point that 

lately one of the Indian Representatives to 
In o^,.^«tions was cross examined 

Tnd?« P ‘'ocial evils m 

irhAin/ international scale 

hcransf orih^ «^P'r«t‘ons 

hccauso of the existing social rviK The 

£^nnT«fv°^f'h concentrate their efforts 

to purify their societv and nt tho same 
tune should not lag behind to utilise every 
oppottamlr to exoow tho 05,st,„B ant' "cmf 
baibarono practicoo Petpetratod %„,„artho 
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people of Asia and the Negroes — who 
tompnse about two-thirds of the population 
ol the world. 

India is down-trodden. India has mnch 
to learn from the West India will have to 
reform her own society through the efForts of 
her own children. At the same time, India most 
isseit that mete existence of social evils in 
wy conntry cannot be a legitimate reason 
for its political bondage. It was atont 65 
Tears ago slavery was in existence in the 
Daited States of America ; lynching is an 
imerican institution of today. (Up to the 
present it has not been possible to enact a 
iii» against. Lynching) Britain prides her- 
self on being the “Mother of Parliaments” 


bat serfdom, feudalism and slavery flourished 
as British institutions oven up to the early 
nineteenth century. British practices towards 
the Asiatic and negroes have been 
characterised as “a menace to civilization.” In- 
spite of these no American or Britisher will 
advocate political bondage of their people. 

India must assert herself as a free nation 
by taking active part in International Affairs. 
If India can take leadership in bringing 
abont the investigation of the Colored 
(Asuticl and Native (Negro) Labor she will 
do a distioct service to the cause of human 
progress. Will the Indian pnblicmeu and 
political leaders act with courage, knowledge 
and fore-sight ? 


INDIAN PBRIODIOALS 


Chastity the Indian National Ideal 
Prabuddha Bharata observes — 

, 170 tan never advocate anythiog 
4e ideal of chastity in the slightest “oasure Our 
•U'OQal Ideal IS ch^tity. The choice « ^ot ar^U- 
p bat 13 inspired by the knowledge that ihroi^ 
4Mt.ty alone man can ever mch ‘he ^ 

nao Of nation that seeks to And the Etera^ ^ 
“laimise its importance. The 
ifhvidual ideal is the experience of the 
Jlitrefore the Hindu husrs the ideal of chwiitv m 
bs twom as a most precious henta^ inHmdoaltv 

The Wealen, gn tew ; 
s at best intellectual and not pr^m^W 
Jiritml like the Indian. It is “o *Ki^ 

It does not aita<h ranch importance to c^ iiy. 

tsrr » 

tmeless existence. . . . . 

fAm" 

As.i“»s"=?sa’ 


a thousand Itlmes morn beneficial ?• To look 
upon wemah mother is a million times 
more honourable to her and helpful 
to ourselves than a behaviour that has at 
lea.st an indirect reference lo her physical and 
youthful charms. The heart so doubt lones for 
the eweets of love. But it is absurd to maintain 
that It must always be satisfied. We hold that 
these innate loucnngs are capable of being ideal sed 
and apmtoahsM . md then only do they co&tnbute 
to the success of life. It may be that those m 
whom the carnal passions are too strung will have 
to satisfy their yearnings for love and joy through 
sexual experience. Bat those m whom the hisber 
cooscioaioess is even partly awakened can 
spinraalise those feelings and realise tnereby a 
superior life and joy. Hindmsm concedes that the 
uodevelop^ should mairy. But marriage is not 
an end in itself It is after all a compromise a 
concession to weakness and is redeemed only by 
being soblimated to spintnal companionship. 
Romance is secondary to this , ideal of marriage 
and the pr^ominant tendency is the spintnalisa- 
bon of emotions and impulses. 


Hauagement of Indian Railways 
According to Indian Bailicays, one 
means of effecting improvement in the 


*SwaBii Vivekaoanda oleerves in one of his 
letters : “'Vithont the erace of Saktu (Woman) 
Dothim; IS to bo accomplished. What dcTl find 
in Amcnca and Europe?— the worship of Saktu 
Tet they worship Her ignorantly through sense- 
mtiGc^oa Imagine, then, what a loi of gjod 
they will achieve who will worship Her with 
nnnty. m a Sattvika spirit, looking upon Her as 
jlother J” 
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management of Indian railways is to educate 
the people of the country who are mostly 
illiterate in the principles that should guide 
the Indian railways 

The management of Indian Railways reste 
with those who are foreigners Despite their tall 
talks of efDciency they are dwarfs to catch the 
moon If they are efficient tnanagers why are there 
many defects la the Indian Railway constructions 
why do passengers cry for scarcity of water spaM 
and comfort why do merchants complain of high 
rates and other irregularities why do employees 
grumble for ininstices and Tictimisations and all 
denounce them for their supernatural top heavmess? 
Guarded by the Government of bullets the mana 
gers are being termed as managers otherwise the 
world could see them how able managers fhey 
are This kind of Railway runnmg m any other 
independent country would not have been tolerated 
for a moment The passengers employees mer 
chants and all others of those countnes would tell 
them straight to vanish if they were found reluc- 
tant to mend matters But alas' this is India. 
Oo per cent of the people of this country is timid 
and Ignorant 

the five-percent educated men of India have 
their different associations to criticise the affairs 
of the administrators of Indian Railways. Ihey 
am not successfnl in any way because they have 
Don-co-operated with their firm energy and with 
their illiterate b'ethren Passengers throngh their 
associations petition (or comforts employees for 

C hoo mer'haots for favourable rates and rontes 
no body effects a little with their blont 
weapon of oetition only The Railways show them 
firm attitnde why cant they show them theirs? 
Petitions we dare say will make their attitude 
tDore firm 

Instead of pctitionmg the Railways administra 
tors let them educate while travelling their 
unlettered brethren in trams Let all educated 
inter and third class passengers take one compart 
ment each and educate the rest m the principles 
that should guide the Indian Railways. Oi^oalU 
they will see the obdnracy of the managera will 
cease, and their all— they will find 


Infenonty and Superiority Not Racial 


Mr John Fddy Asirvatham Ph D., 
writes in the JVationaJ CJirtsiia?i Cbanctl 
Jieneic — 


D (Terenc>s in themselves do not constitute 
snpenonty or infenonty To say that a race-horse 
difT'^rs from a diauzht horse is not the same as 
saying that the one is supenor to the other under 
kU conceivable circumstances. If m the past races 
-^Wch were Imbued with an aggress^ spirit 
cameil everything before them, it does not mean 
tliat they will continue to do so always. It is 
conceivable that circumstances will so alter m the 
lolnre that races imbued «ith passive virtues will 
enjoy the advantages now enjoyed by the aggres 
tlve types. 

tl them arc differences, there are also resem 
hUaces. Crows are black a!l the world over 


Human nature is pretty nearly the same every 
where. Races do not differ significantly in paycho ' 
'ogical endowments Race ’ says JI DemoUn is 
not a cause it is a consequence * In his book ^ 
on Anthropology Marett observes that as judgM | 
simply by his emotions man is very much alike i 
everywhere from China to Peru Elsewhere in 
the same book the writer notes whereas customs 
differ immensely the emotions one may even say 
the sentiments that form the raw material of 
morality are much the same everywhere ’ Mr 
Oldiram gives it as his considered opinion that the 
b^l qualities of the human mind are the same 
among all peoples Ihero are the same dominant i 
instincts, same primary emotions and same 
capacity for judgment and reason To quote Ratzel ' 
Variations are numerous bat not deep t 

If human beings have a common human nature > 
what are we to say of the allegation that there isj; 
an instincbve prejudice on the part of one race^ 
towards another especially if one of them happensi- 
to be coloured ? Much of this prejudice we j 
believe is not instinctive at all It is the resu^ of 
early education and social suggestion With ; 
reference to England Rev H A Popley says J 
Boys and girls hear a great deal of the faults and 1 
vices of other peoples before they learn of then a 
virtnes We know the Italian is dirty and the^ 
Frencbman a frog eater long before we know of‘| 
the imperisbsb e art culture of Italy or the liter 
ary treasures of France. In regard to the coloured 
PMples the contrast is still more striking Most 
English boys know only of the blackhole of 
Calcutta and the treachery of Nana Sahib and 
nothing of the greatness of Asoka and Akbar 
These instinctive prejudices must be inhibited in 
youth by proper education Moreover a whole 
nation like the French are comparatively free from 
the bitter colour feeling evino^ by some other 
races As a matter of fact, we find that when the 
coloured are few m number and do not offer any 
senons competition m the economic held or are 
not a thorn in the side of the dominant white 
race in the political world there is hanily any. , 
prejudice 2’ 


The Teacher is the School 


In the Young Men of India Mr .• 
Venkaleswaran expresses the opinion that 


The teacher is tne school It was so of old 
It 13 so wherever edaoation b^rs its finest 


In the spacious days of old India was the land i 


wherever in India her ancient traditions live The * 
blessing of the Ouru still forms the greater part 
of every true Indian a outfit for life The great 
uniTCreities of ancient India were like the respten 
^ The procession of adoring 

5^to come from all quarters thronged at their 
Instruction was unnecessary The mere , 
*0 •‘sht their 

lamps at the great festival of I chts The kev to 
duost. the spark to make a 
To mem the teacher was all 
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U tien extensWely degraded ID in^ero « ST^system of co-oMratioo ^ ^ g,<^ 

there the teacher alsois seen to rise to ms ™ imd uUlised to the^full JJorsw a Kr« j^i3 


there the teacher also is ^ creatimt « 

stalore. traDSceodioa. the ®'=^?°‘_*“n„ried from 
new school whose hrichs have been Qnarneu 

bilrS ofThSorSi-le- from 
him alone. 


country,’ 


fieminiscenoes of Sister Nivcdita 


Economic Difflcnlties of Bcngnl Eaiyats 


Khan Bshadcr S. A. MI 
Indian Joimial of JE'cono»»cs . n-nin) 

The economic diffieulliea J^'^ntnated by 

laiyat has to contend saainst are , r _ The 
the exccedmsly sma l .8'*9 o' ^ h“ wnoos 
Jerlilny of the sod in J pmco. 

(nut crops (feB . .betelnnh his holding 

plaintain etc ,) which he The only 

CO not serve as an adeouale set <yy<jneratloo. 
wnacea lies in .edocntion and 

CnltiTstots require to °icaro now to 

mteusiee cnltivation. olot of laod 

grow a variety of crow ewl hy 

tnihont impairing the quiiity They 

the use of different of 

Bsy be taught ^to ‘^yo‘^2 e^der to keep 
expeiienccs of . their fathf^ra ,in ^od^^to follow 
abreast of the changes of gcwnce and 

closely the movements of which will 

practice. Real acd^ttliuml ednwtio profession 

teach a cultivator how »« improve ms .i™. _.ii 


The Vedanta Kesari gives a translation 
of Professor Jadnnath Sarkar s reminiscences 
«f Sister Nivedita. originally written in 
Bengali and contributed to the 
fSiar Pafnla. We reproduce almost the 
whole of it below. 


‘“t?im7S??rhis’'p^ess^{} 

iistekd of ihnnninc >*,hr^8*<^led^ disability 
make op a good deal for *hf 4 centra' 

et agncBltJie.” The socklU 10 Id^ the^"-* 
Iwed agncnltural system mwt repi^ 
iag economic individnalism many Pro- 

communaliain which by°»ho birth 

Vinces without ny . __,j 


hich has died out in many 
.mws wunouv being «?>Si rohlardy sboold 


of any new conception ot swai ^ ... 

bo restored. The old communal 

idapted . to new . ^al f “^carrviw expen- 

Co-oueiatiTB wsociaUons for ooam- 

menla in new methods olagriciUj^^^jjj^. 
sation should be formed ,f'ilf“‘'ho”diog the JaP?" 

In the matter of sue of the hoimw 
nese and the Ben^i cultivator w far 

circnmMaaced. «mpe^ •oi 

more prosperous than his of agn- 

thi3 is due to his sopenw jarwi there 
cnlmro and better ®r^Jwhon. ^^^;^t,oos and 
are diverse forms of Wbe improT^ 

brotherhf^s. There *r« killing insects and 

ment of seeds and roan^ for l,kc. 

dfstroying weeds for breeding in that 

The evil of fragmentation ,'® ,wqJ, p{ commun'd* 
country by the adoption of “«• yoro in Inda. 
gm which prevailed in tte najority o! 

The Japanese law permits a cer^n .j^ *llot- 


«• welk’ at ^Baddha-dayaT' In 

Nivedita spool went there from Patna. 

my amval she arrived from 

"Ue who sacnhces himself for 
^{b Sw as powerful as a thunderbolt m the 

®*^’Tbei! Md there she decided . that this emblem 
of the th^derbolt should shine in the ^ 

«f m^^lndia. And many today nse this mark 


•s an embletn. oir Jagaais wo. i*" 

as the emblem of bis lamons Bose 

®’ in the afternoon the Sister took ns 

to a nei^tenring deserted homestead land and 
“Ppjhars here stood. Snjatas house. She 


which prevailed in me ^ ^ majority , of 

The Japanese law Permits a cer^n^^^ 
farmers m a village to apiy ^ niaa 

ment and “restnrPin^ of ^ orltwo places 

receiving a «>osohdatM_bl«» c^sent 


receiving a eoosoltdated hy consent 

In the 1‘aDiab imperative wnsoHdaW^ ^ 
has been elTected in a pn.^bve 0 i**- the 

should bo some sort ,5* 4 nujonty of 

eonsolidition rf holdi^ where gppiy 

culnvatoTs m any area for odonuate rww 


eiehbonnng deserieo nomeMci»u *<u»u 
• ’Teihaps here stood Snjatas house. She 

was the^danghter of the villacMhief. Uerchar^ 

JI^i^wgTMt how sweet! Venly. an .ideal for 
He bo^hold^ers. This is a^ptace of Pilgnmam 
S ns" This was followed .by the ijading ont of 
4 few chapters from Edwin Arnolds Lt}hl cf 

•^*^Si«tef Mvedita used to say : In the ^nning. 
-niiddhism was only Uindnism reformed-neither 
4 nor a hostile religiiin. Buddha declar^ tfmt 
hP himself was a Umda reformer, ^^like the 
tollowm of Sri Chaitanya who c^led themselra 
Hirer iSd better Hindus: or like the RamakmhM 
who are vnthm the Hindn fold Md perfretly 
iimdns m Ihcir religious faith, ^although they 
JS?ider the teachings of their iUsiM as. the 
and b«t mterprelahon of the Hindu religiOT 
Sehtting the present age. Many years, after the 
^m^avray ofthe Lord Buddha sectanamsm and 
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btsotry usarped the place of the true philosophy 
and gospel of the Blessed One and the Bnddhists 
formed themselves into quite a separate sect 

And it was for this reason that the Sister 
became eiceedinglv glad when Prof Cecil Baldol 
and Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastn 'return 
iDg from Nepal prov^ that both Huddnism and 
Buddhism existed there side by side in a friendly 
relation for centuries 

On another occasion— the railway line up to 
Rfljagnha was then not ooen’-the Sister went 
out to see the rums of Rajagriha the famona 
capital of Jbgadha, hallowed by the holy dost of 
Buddhas feet Somehow she Mas detained there. 
And the next evening she had to deliver a public 
lecture at Lucknow and this had been widely 
circulated In those days bj lourneying all the 
way from Bajagriha to Binar Shan! in ekka 
(sinnle-horse carnage) a man conld not be in time 
to catch the train of that light railway line and so 
he would have to wait there till the following day 
But Nivedita with the help of a single gude 
crossing over the most form dahle hUls of Raja 
srAsa. tbs. wbakft uvyLbt a. 

of eleven miles through the lonelv forests aboun 
dmg with most ferocious animals like tigers and 
bears and reached Tilaiya. a Railway station on 
the E L R where she entrained herself and 
arrived at Lucknow just in time and thus kept her 
word 

Once IS the Khuda Baksh Library of Patss 
while the old Persian mannscnpts and pictures 
were being turned over the first page of the 
illustrated hiawry of the Timur Dynasty was held 
before her eyes And that contaioM the sigoatare 
of the Emperor Shaiahau The Sister at once 
asked “May I tonch it? And the permission 
was grantea Then the S ster placiug her hand 
on the e gnatnre and closing her eyes for a while 
began to picture in bet mind s eve the sloncns 
days of India under the ilnghal rule 

Picking up a piece of broken ordinary bnck 
from Nalanda (bearing neither the msrk of any 
image nor any inscnption— belonging to the Pal 
Dynasty) and a similar bit of saud plaster thrown 
away as useless from Saranath she preserved 
them in her own reading room and tbia helped 
her to visualise the picture of India in her palmy 
days 

She said If a man desires to love his own 
country he mu«t first know it and in order to 
know It he is to travel over it In this eonneo' 
hon she declared times without number that no 
real service can be rendered to the country merely 
by riappipg of hands and thundering of voices m 
public meetiD.K in big all a She was extremely 
lavish of her praise for the students roaming over 
the Tnonntains at Almora and her praise of 
pilgrimages of ancient India as being a great opport 
unity to acquire knowledge was equally profnse 
She said Travel over the vcountry study the 
condition of the people from house to house, from 
village to villa'^ then and then alone you will bo 
fit to serve your country 

In lOO* as the President of the II ndo 
Students As'iociation Bankiporo I invited 8 ster 
Nivedita and bnami Saradananda to delteer 
^turea lu connection with Us annual celebration, 
fhey gladly accepted the invitation, and the 
sitiicg extended over two days. At that tune a 
great enthusiasm prevailed amongst the sludat 


community and the local gentry And a welcome 
address was presented to the noble Sister Bat 
m the coutue of her reply to the address instead 
of blmdiiy eulogising the audience m the usual 
way she held before their eyes certain unpl'-asanl 
bat most useful truths She observed Plunge 
not youraelves m pride recalling the ancient glory 
of the Aryans or the Buddhistic Age Their des- 
cendants are to prove the worthiness of Iheif 
descent by noble deeds, high thinking and their 
great reuunciation and service Be men ' Become 
men' Never strike down your flag to a foreigner 
Through ongnal research India will once more 
attract the world a homage hence every intelligent 
Indian 3 dnty is to apply himself deeply to this 
worn And this wort must be direc*ed more 
towa^s science than philosophy For the recent 
discoveries in modern science by Sir Jagadish 
Chandra Bose have amply demonstrated to the 
world at large that the brain of India is neither 
narrow nor dogmatic and that the Indians can 
even m this field occupy the foremost place as 
they did in Sankbya and V^aata m ancient times. 
Proceed on and apply yours^vea wtolft-lx'iane'il.y 
my fnends to modern scientific research and 
history on the same basis . 

Also forget not that right np from the Vedic 
^e til to day the stream of Indian history has 
been tlowinR on m the same couroe Onr reJatioa 
with the pfci IS great and most mtimata What 
we are to day is the result of our noblt* heritage 
of the grwt past And from this m ghty tree of 
Indian culture and cmltsation have branub^ out 
many a race and denoouaatioa so we can tzuface 
none la the past we accepted and assimilated 
wut was best in others and it should be our 
future to follow the 
ume. What I like to know is noble and best id 
“i"? f?3t (i e the defects) 
are all perishable and hence of no avail 


Green Mannies 

Mr C II Hotchinson suggests in the 
A9rtc7iltural Jourwl of India that 

manure 

efforte “0'^ strenuous 

ase of green 

W expen n<»n 

manv “.1 0“ subject and in 

of tbe method is 

renraini“ that f? ensure Us use but the fact 

ar^ n is L 27®^ ® proportion of the amble 
r^ons PTi«M27.i.‘^?'°oally practised. Several 

of soil fertility one 
^ueat ® another the 

frw Its nsp ^rf I® “oy . obvious advantage 

Shicr'S^ 

well .nthernkfa «>»' o”" 

™ ''ke ban°.TS' 
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Tfidict* tad leadi to th® coadaiion that Ibere u 
CO jaatiRraticn fgr ttio old oi>iat>iutied ooioion that 
iaporT«Hl fertilizers caa hod no nsefol appltcatioa 
tjf rynta’ crops ia thu toaotry. In any ease it 
u irnp<]rUol m the intcroita nf Iho ronsorTat«a 
cf the Mil hnmas that erery effort should Le made 
to lotrodaco the praj-tic# of erceo*manuntur 
vhererer taia u at preseat sot la lecoUr ose. sod 
that ezperimeats sboaM becirriedont to ascertain 
the best mctbodi of effu-ctiosj this. It may be well 
to point oat the ailraataset a'tachinz to crcea* 
mainoz as a m'tboil of op-keep of the soil 
haaus as co-npircd with the use of cow-manure 
or oi>-<rake:tno first method larolfcs oo capiul 
expeodiiare. which evoo ta the caw of co#-manore 
ta aim M laranably re<iiiir^ : auppltcs of cowduoir 
and oil-cakc are not always aTailable. nor would 
they erer bo sufflcicat to meet the reqairemeots 
of the whole country eseu If the former were not 
mostly oicumed as fuel. Tfte rot/oductiea or a 
sre^Q lettuininous crop in the rotation not only 
serres as a partul (alloa but helps to eradicate 
uodesmble weeds. 


Separate Board for Girls' Edocation 

VTb read in the rdu<alional lUtieic of 

llidras 

, Jtr, Oi»en coraplaioed that though “we aro now 
to the middle of a coonderahlfl eipansioo of mrts 
edacatioa aod the demand for it is crowios (he 
Kjrls arc beinz asked "to become wof»h«pi>era at 
the ahnoo of the ezamination fetish, that r^ncful 
Ri>ideA9 whose iofluesoe has bad such csil ccase- 

J ueaees for their brethren'' It was to him a 
uanteiine feature that ezamioaiioos were oomioc 
w duminalo our irtrU’ cducat.on as they were 
•doainatioz the cd^^atlon of hoy*. lie 

thought that If there was a separate IJ^rd lor 
prls’ education in Ucngal aiminc at a combioation 
of literary education wuh tramioc in praoti<al aod 
nsefiil arts, rnoro harpy result* could bo actnesed. 

We are aware ot the fact that people are o^ten 
apt to exaggemte the alleg'd sepa ate needs of 
men and women in edocatiun. The highest acfiicej^ 
menis of lesruing and human thought ehould 
ohfiou'ly lie open to women as well as men aod 
the bulk of the girl* who come into our UoiTer* 
sities do BO largely for pursuing some prqlcssional 
career or other. It »oold ho a pity If their edo- 
<ation in etich casoa was in any war less cfncient 
■than the edn&ttion of men. Hot wo hare no doubt 
wbaferer that a special Hoard of girls' educawn id 
so adflsory capacity may still bo very nsefuL 


Child Marriage and Be-marriage of 
Widows 

The Widows' Cause reprints the following 
•paasages from an address by Jlahstma 
Uaodbi 


You will haeo to turn your attention to the 
•crying evils of tho child marriage aystein uo uot 
call It •Jharma’ or a thing auuporu-d ly shaatiaa 
that you Can marry a littio girl foundling on the 
knee, that it could bo attaighway inarned and 


asked to become a housewife. Aud yet, I hsvo 
known many of ray fnends. learned lawyers and 
doctors educated and enlightened men. marry girls 
beforo they were thirteen (laughter). Fnends, it is 
DO laughing matter, It is a matter for shame and • 
tears. I tell you. there is no sadder e7tl m our 
society than this. You must think of this senonsty 
aud not with laoghter. Our youth must resolve 
that diey would not marry girls before they are 
fifteen. It is they who must help in thU task of 
refonn. You must all helpin this cause both young 
and old. 

You hare doubtless heard of the great name of 
Oanga iUm- This great man has done great things 
in Iho Fanjah bv his eogineenng skill, as your 
great man. Sir Viswe*war}’ya has done hero In 
Mysore. Hut greater than all these is the work 
he has done for ilio cause of widow-re-mamsge. 
Like that you must also do your bit to help m 
this cause of the widow, Hut I ask who ts a 
widow ? A widow is a penon held in high 
veneration amongst ns. but can you say that 
widowhood has come to a girl of 14 aod 15 
becaase sne ha* lokt her husband ? If a parent 
due to poTeny or oth‘*r causes, married bis girl 
of 13 who liycs her husband and next year or' 
immediately, can you aay that she is a widow and 
ihst she has to suffer all the misenes of life ever- 
after ■' Day after day this question has beca 
arrest-ng our attention very viullv and we cannot 
ucoorc It or afford to remain indifferent. Dooot 
perpotnate luffenng. When you men have got the 
nabt to msiry agaia, why do you deny it to your 
ladies 7 kou must recugniso that you hare cot 
to restore this ngtit and I ark. wilt you do this 
and serve your society most truly 


The Expansioo of ladia 
Hr. C. F. Andrews writes la Welfare 
Ooe of the most difficult problems which India 
has to face in her strugglo for Swarai will be the 
raaiotenanco of what may be called her free ex- 
paosioo abroad at the same time that she has to 
deaf with the problem of political freedom at 
home. 

The expauBlon of India m-ay well demand a 
chapter for itself in the books wntfen by future 
hislonsn.s. It will have a certain resemblance to 
the well-known, ‘Kipanston of LngUad’ by Seeley 
in relation to Koglish history. The one great 
factor of differenco will necessarily be this, that 
tho expansion of India has gone on from Tirst to 
last practically without the force of arras to pro- 
mote it abroad while Eugland's expansion was 
coolinnatly effected by ambitious and predatorj- 
wars India’s expansion has never, even In the 
remote past, appeared to take this form. And 
certainly at the present moirent, in her own 
subject condition, such an appeal to arms, even it 
It wte imwinablo is entirely out of Iho qitcstion. 

let to-day it has boea calculated that there are 
mow than, two and a tialf millions of Indian 
people domiciled abroad. Indeed if Uurma were to 
be forded as ••abroad’* there would be over 
three millions instead of over two millions, for 
liurma has been rapidly filling up in the last twenty 
yoara owing to Indian immigration. 
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The condition of China to-day in this direction etrer oppottnnilies wo may Bet abroad and tern 

IS not nS that of Indra Here am has jrhatcyer secrete or processes we can Brew 

esuanded all over the South East of the Asrahc litlJo helps. 

SnSoent with its adjacent islands. The popnUion nhlise the achieTemeots of the West in the desijm 

rr“”,SkT ch.Le’ o“!l,d6c“^^^^ .tscItT th<^ and cj^tractton »' 

parts 13 reckoned at over eight millions In in India , It is not an e^sy tasK. it reiinir^ 
Slalaya and Bnrma there is already a keen com brain to do thi& We should not expect to tnann 
Sion with India in order to fill up the vacant future everything or every machine in India 
Kaws But China in the past has been definitely If there is an efficient machine made in Germany 
a Trarnor and iinpemlist nalion expanding by which is not made in India, ,^®_ 
force of military and naval armaments At the and employ it to do oar work rather than 'Rjnting 
present time since the minous conflict with Japan to mannfacture it in India and ften use lU 
in 18 )5 when China was disastrously beaten by However sre should know how to handle it and 
Japan both m sea and land Chinas expansion has operate it efficiently Operating a machine efficient 
gone on in an entirely pcacefn) manner Jv also reomres brain and skill I know of a local 

It shon d further be noted that the biggest financier who spent over fifty thousand rupees to 
expansion of China IS taking Place to-day In the conatract all the machineries needed for the 
North rather than the South. It la estimated (bat maoafacture of oilcloths Tht^e machines did 


more than twenty million of Chinese from the 
‘iangtsekiacg and yellow River alluvial areas have 
era grated as permanent settlers to the northern 
plains of ilanchuna and Eastern alongolia. In the 
race against Russia and Japanese colonisation the 
Chinese peasant has won all stopg the line In 
RompansoQ with a few hundred thousand of 
Japanese and Rn«sian settlers twho havo bad every 
financial encouragement from their own Govern 
meat behind them] it is an interesting fact (hat 
all these raiUions cf Chinese have easily settled 
down and occupied the soil inspite of every 
handicap in favour of their rivals « hatever may 
happen to the lUilwavs and the (Qture mtliUiry 
occapatiOQ rf Maachuna. the amotldtral occapa 
tion of that very fertile land wUl undoubtedly be 
earned on by Chinese village peasants and they 
will be the true roasters of the country No 
Uossian or Japanese immigrant has any chance of 
tnakinff s living on the soil la competition with 
thevc sturdy Chinese peasants. 

It 13 not unlikely that in the lone run the 


not work and the plant is idle to day Ue 
could buy the whole equipment from Germany for 
only thirty five thousand rupees with gniantee for 
satisfactory operation 

Japm IS a living example before ns and wo 
should take lessons from her Like the Japanese 
we must depend on our own initiative and brain 
power to solve onr troubles and problems Like 
the Japanese financiers the Indian financiers must 
nsfc their fortunes m indnstnal enterprises Japan 
has not been great by only copying but she has 
^n great by copying creating and applying 
India mast also be prepared to follow the same- 
course 


FrobUma of Eural Bengal 

Id order to show that tho problems of 
rural JBengal ^ dernaods very earelol and 


Chine e will succeed in an exactly similar manner scientific study Professor Opendranath Ball 
in Malaya, and even m Burma. writes in the Bengal Cb-operofiie Journal 


How to Develop onr Industries 


The problems of rural Bengal demand a very 
careful and scienliEc atudy The province is pre- 
emmenlly a rural province. More than 41'! lakhs 
*‘^®» *° .'Ullages and a little above- 
lakhs IQ towns. In fact the urban populafroa 
Mr Baneswar Das observes in the iirngal outside Caiimtia w only 4 per cent, whereas the 
Ttchmcal hisMute Jfnffa i«c — inlndiais 102 percent 

. , . j , 1 »_! » » “u to ^gland and 'sales TO per rent The pro- 

In order to develop industries a conntry must vincc. therefore may bo expected to be hinw 
pnmanly depend on its own rcsourres in material md prosperous only when the vast poMlation of 
M well as in the initiative of its f nanaers end the couniry Ride are In a position to emoy health 
the tr^n power of its workers The lodosmcs and rr{iApcrit> ^ ^ n'.aHii 

01 a cooalry sbonlj lie developed along the boce The censos f gores of Bengal however tell us 
cuts p^t needs M far u compatible with a harrowing tale. There^s no S & I 
Its Tvsonr^ and availaWe technical force It is general incrcaso m the population but in the^t 
apparent that mdustrul teseaT<.b m aome fom or decade ro less than ten dutnete have eLwn 
other IS atsolutely necessary to provda the decline The districts of Burdwanlhrbhum ItJi 
CDuntrv with some stiinreahons or Plans that *nrh knm. M itnmnnrA «_ 


country with some suCTrtliQDS or plans that such kutn. Jlldnapore and JlooghJr in uUfnrn 
and eo^iodosiry OMDdiistncs ouih: to t-o devo- ^^^dtx MurshWalwl and Mwrefn Central 
\Svr^ ThcrroblMn.ql attracting capital to the and 1‘abaa and mX Vii Norther^ iSjAtel 

J«t. wherras the dirtncts in Eastern BencaL 
I'lT'i®™ the Twentyfonr 

gans and Khulna in Central itoj “ 

Pem^ing disincls of Northern 


fields Ruigftsted and Incgicg about ^aitab^ „ 
operation between the t ninciera and technical 


drrf-lortneata U thus also an Item gans and Khulna in Untrof SS^°and 

In tndns rtal rcwinfu lemlUaing disiricra “f .?“® 


U will )* a mutate to exiirct to tuild indastnrs earned. 


wxTtts or 
l^Tvpran or f 
"e sboold o' 


» llooohly and” Nada ba« dc«iycd,*^*The 

a iSr- .d4.i£? ofStJf ai 
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then the loss in life r°? ^ 
as nreat as it has been^ The distr cts 
snfTered were not ““healthy half a centn^w^ 
They were prosperous, ao^held a^ 

spread to the other parts of the proTincc 
“B«ides malaria cholera and 

in each 1,000 of popnlation m rural ana nrnan 
areas was as follows. 

Pro7inCM «“«> 2470 

Ueuiral dJJJ 265 

Jlad^ SK, 3028 

T»' V. 36 3^ 3CI7 

Punjab _ . ■'0““ qi\i 

Bihar and Orissa 3, 2 §7 

Burma ‘‘u 

Bengal Villages Kegleoted 

Vrillog on the reseneratioo ™”1 
Bensel, Brotessee Ak'hsykumar Sircar 
obsoires in the Calcutta ilctneui. . ___ 

Erer ainoethe braiV.!,f™5?/th!^“«io^SiS 

SS". if SiSfoMJe .olden i|,»‘,;UrSS 

Bn‘a““^ct^^h9^d'r-eocia Ol th 

Iwen ninnioB Mwarfs aissomion^ ^nacm- 

leas villasera hare been left vi«i w without 
pnlous '««^°L ?'y*”coSir?ld^ actmJ*- They 

any power ^ initmtire or concer g 

ranberens^ from this comaw respected 

their nataral leaders, tne scion^ 

families, who or wnose ““y° , -.lationshiD to it 

but have still kept to^uf or by their 

by their occasional over their ancestral 

sentimental annual national festival 

residence or on the the^ men 

of Beniral. M Sr edS“ “ e^h<>Te 

who have been enliirntcneu i>y oUewher© can 

amd who are th^viliace. no extraneous 

beinducedtocomeb^ktotneYiiai-e^j ^ 

attempt at wl donbt a benevolent 

successful pctraanently. ^0 Mwerful peisua- 
offlcial can do much th oogh his ^wenu 
Sion or patroMse, presUso 0 ®utn y 
attempts will not be pMmane“‘'< ^ 
successful unless the villa^rs t - J ^ 

the fire, so kindly , ktodlcd. b«rainff^ on^ 
constant supply of tho fuels o., natriotic pai^- 
The same can be Mid « Oie 
programme of the political j,’ healthy stir 

be Sf use at the oumet m cj« 'oe » of 

in the monbnnd ^^lUse reconstrad^ 

lcfef.Mooaffai.~d lor no «hor 


reason, but for the ridiculously scanty .resources 
of the framers of the scheme m companson with 
the stupendous task advertised to be undei^en. 
Their resources are in the nnsopmsticated young 
niM recruited for the purpose as voluot^re 
through the force of hoodwinking rodomontade 
and in the money raised from the . public for the 
porpose. But the futility of their a«empB. the 
Ssinceritv of their propaganda and the diversion 
of the fund to other party purposes, election 
expenditures, maintenance of .party organs or 
anwidising political workere. m the raolTusil. p 
suspect^ and openly alleg^ by many, are surely 
to disgust and aisiUusion .in no time those who 
pay money to them and those who are ready to 
work for them. 


India's Defective Educational System 
Dr. Sndbindra Bose begins an article in 
the Scholar with the following two paragraphs. 

Only a few days ago I came across an Ktute 
American who has lust returned from a trip of 
etndy and investigation in India Ha stated as his 
considered judgment that India is isgaring behind 
m the march of progress simply because of its 
defective rfncatioaal system. The present method 
edncalioD lo India, he said, prodaces clerks— not 
red-blooded intelligent men. , Then get this ; The 
meanest of all poverty which confronts Indians 
today IS the panpensm of mind and spint 

This 18. to my thinsing. the chief trouble 
with onr Indian plan of education: it confers eve^ 
kind of degree upon the young people, from the 
High School certificate to the Bachelor , degree, 
except the degree of oanhood— intellectnal indepen- 
dence- The youth is rarely trained to think for him- 
self and stand squarely npon his own feet. His 
mindseemsto be constantly leaning npon a . emteh. 
He IS a docile little clerk without initiative and 
enterprise without much intellectual activity 
or indep‘’D(iea«». He must be directed 
and bossed bv "higher-ups.” He is a 
social drone Worse, he is a piece of stuffed ■ 
furniture. The main fault lies not with the 
Btndenta. who are usually good and nch in 
pussibilmes. but with their teachers, who subject 
them to a faulty system of edncation It is qiiite 
tragic, this crude educational procedure. Yes, 
tragic. The young Indians can be trained right, 

I Imve full confidence^ if we can find them the 
correct ways of teaching. They need four-square 
dev^opment 


Symptoms and Care 
We read 'in the Oriental Watchman- 
Symptoms are an effort of nature to effect a 
cure. Hunger is nature's call for food, loss of 
appetite is nature’s method of telling us fond is 
not needed. The use of condiments or stimnlants 
to whip the lagging appetite, does not create a 
real demand for food nor provide the means of 
taking care of it. 

A headache may mean that something is wrong 
with tho digestion.— undersleep, oveiwork. or some 
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ether trouble that should be , corrected Taking 
a drus that benumbs or deadens the nerves m 
that the pain cannot be felt does not remedy the 
trouble RemoTing the cause, will take away the 
headathe and will do it without the drug 

We might go on and deal the same with most 
of our physical life and show that it is vain to 
rely on cures of any kind while cause exists 
Nature does have her own medicine ches^— a 
world full of pure air sunlight good water whole- 
some food which used with inteliigence are «mr 
ative hut always does she call for the removal of 
the cause before guaranteeing a cure 


Some Cottage Industries 
According to Mr S C Slitter, who has 
contributed an article on the cottage and 
email indnstnes of Bengal to the Mysore 
Economic Journal 

The hand-loom weaving industry is the most 
important cottage industry in Bengal It appears 
from the Census Report for 1921 that as many as 
213 886 hand looms are still working m Beog’*! of 
which only 53,108 or 2-1 per cent are fly nhattle 
looms ana the value of their products is estimated 
to be nearly G crores of rupees per annum » e 
23 per cent uf the total import of cloth through the 
CVeutta port which is the distributing centre for 
the whole of Noctheni India. The output of the 
lly-shuttie Inoras is claimed to be doable that of the 
primitive pit looms and so if we cau oulv replace 
these primitive pit looms in Bengal by fly shuttle 
looms we can'iDcrease our national wealth by several 
crores of rupees The products of the hand looms 
are of a diilereot cld«s than the mill products 
and arc not generally used bv average agncultur 
ists in Bengal They generally use imported cloth 
or Indian mill made cloth and if instead they are 
taught to weave the cloth for their own require- 
ments during the period of their forced idleness 
thev can reduce their domestic budget to a consi 
derable extent and as a pice saved— is a pico 
Kamed,” the total economic value of this great 
saving if It can be earned to its logical eud will 
bo another few crores The revival of hand loom 
weaving industry will also revive the village 
carpentry as hand loom inclnding fly-shuttle looms 
can bo easily prepared by them 

Another very profitablo industry that can be 
adopted as a part time occupation by the agncul- 
tunst IS the jute spinning and weaving This 
industry mav be redneed into three processes— 
hackling spinning and weaving If any one pre- 
rares strings from jote, sunnhemp etc., with the 
Help of tho hvktmg and spinning machines that 
have l>oen devised by the Industries Department 
and the cost of which is only Rs. 10 each be can 
cosily earn about 10 annas to IJ annas per day. 
II tlie'o yarns are dyed and woven into mats, 
casy-chair cloths etc., one can earn more Then 
there is the silk industry in the country whi h is 
run on mttago hoes and emp oys a largo oombCT 
of men and there is a great po^.sibihty of farther 
development of this industry if nia oo proper 
lines. 


Paragraphs from “Stri Dharma" 

The following paragraphs are taken from 
“Stn Dharma” — 

It 13 very sioguificant of the mood of India 
towards free and full oppiirtunities for women that 
the members of Legislative Council of tne Doited 
Pfovmcea have removed the sex disqiialin "ation 
which prevented women from entering t le Council 
The motion to allow them to be nominated or 
elected to the Council was moved bv the Deputy- 
President It re''eived hearty support from all 
sections of the house and was adopted unanimousii/ 
Well d me DP' . 

Dr Muthulakshmi Ammal M L 0 ’s enthusi- 
astic campaign for end og the D-'Vadasi system 
met with splendid success the Legislative Council 
accepting unanimously her Amendment to ihe 
Religious Endowments Act for ending the evil 
Some of the Devadasis cling to the idea of 
dedication to the temple and argue that the 
temples will not receive their f ill service of song 
and dince to the God They forget that white 
people l(»k on these women as public property 
for purposes of sanctified vice”, the original 
inteotioo cannot be performed purely by them as 
a caste It is a case where 

The old order changeth yieldiog place to new. 
And God fulfils Himself m many ways 
I^t one good cu-*tom should corrupt the world ' 
More harm is now done to p-^ple and to Gid 
by the persistence of the old order than by the 
trapsmooal suge m which the oSlce uf tue dancing 
girl IS abolished Heartiest congrataUtiona to our 
Depnty President of the Legislative Oooncil on 
the passmg ol her Resolution ! 


Railway Staff CoUege at Debra Dan 

"We read m the Bengal-Nagpur Bailtcay 
Magazine — 

K of the policy recently approved 

PT the oecreiary of State of increased recruitment 
of railway employees lu India the Railway Board 
establishment o! a Railway 
otall College at Dehra Dun The increasing com- 
plexity Ol railway operating problems demands 
methods of training the staff particularly 
career of a railway em- 
Transportation have b«n 
established for the State Railways as the first step 
training facilities. The Rulway 
opinion that considerable improvement 
standard of efficiency of officers 
fSiv’ possible if a care- 

scheme of periodical training and 
distances which 
different parts of the railway system 

Stw.in of eipenenro m railway working 

^ 11^0 .Jh » “fu Tho Hallway Staff 

railway problems 
kuawWol* export transportation 
^'®®®“'inated. The intemion is 

™i«y CKfi ich'* wroal 
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panodiailly ro throngh cerUin refresher i 

at the ColteR^ Campanr rainiRed raitvays bare 
Wa iQ»upd to take advantaite of the tramios at 
the Staff College. 

The fliilway Board have decided on (he 
following annual courses 

(1) A twolTe-weets’ coarse for the first year 
for rrabationiry transportation, and commerdal 
officers. 

(2) An eight-week’s coarse for similar second 
year officers. 

G) A sji-weefes course in transporta’ion for 
first year probationary cml engineenns effloers. 

(4) A six-weeks’ transportation course for jonior 
scale offi -ors as one of the quilifieauous for promo- 
tion to the senior scale. 


senior scale officers as one of the qualifications for 
promotiaa to an administrative post 

(5) A similar course in commercial subjects for 
cooimerciot officers, senior scale. , 

<61 A four-weeks’ cou’se for employeej selected 
for the position of instructors m the different area 
schools. 

(7) A six-weeks' course for selected senior 
snbonlinates. 

Iq addition to the above it is the intention, to 
arrange from time to time special conrses, or series 
of courses, in important ratl^-ay subjects, to ho 
given not by the ordinary staff of the College but 
by acknowledge experts in those subjects. These 
courses will be arrange when the servii'ps. of 
depute lectures are available and a suffi'ient 
cumber of officers can bo assembled to attend .them, 
and they will cover such snbjpcts as rates, railway 


f4) A similar conrso in commercial subjects for ccooooifca, statwtias, accoaota, tveilarc and Jatonr 
commercul officers. Junior scale. management, traffic, surveys, signallins and inter- 

(5) A four-weeks’ transportation coarse for locking, etc ■, . 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


A Eecsat Gain in Religion 

9«nT Eraersoa Fosdick,^ Tperbaps 
Ampriea’s racst popalac preacher,” writes in 
The World Tomorrow iu coarse of an article 
on Recent Gains in Religion — 

Never was it more clear that religion is ioera 
dioahly rooted fn hnmai nature. Redace it even 
to Its simoJest terras and it still mpsns deWKm 
to those cooprete spiritual values, goodness, truth, 
beauty, love, whtch the Hamau soul recognizes M 



are 

a (ortuitona accident born of atoms gofBtrit blind 
to a godless nniversa Se koows that when be 
does his wirk well be is working with and not 
against the deepest streams of human nature. 

Such freedom from the obsession that any creed, 
colt, cboich or cannon law oonstitntes religion, 
each hnmaoIziDg of the religions experience, is 
a gieat gam. Religion so conceived is too vital 
to be eshaottivelv representaied by any mental 
or lostitutiooal formulatioo. Religion creates such 
expressioos aod discards them as men wear clothes 
id casttfaem off Reigion is an indispensable way 


“Lo"! SJi„Ti:?e%=^d“rar’.J«"hIS fo^ot...h,chw,h.™ taw. wer, ta.e o.,. 
Sa 'L S.1 “IIS Th.,' tel .row, ole.r and to aor 

S W S lltal n 

s, K SrWsr 


M n»vrhnIo-v has Probed deeper oeyonu any dreams that stati 

'crets of the spinL There'’ b BO convenuona! conceptions ever made possible. 


pb— . 

into the secrets of the spine. — — — . 

now for identifying religion’s future with the for- 
tnnea of its artificial adhesions— opmioos, cnKs, 
mbnes, and institutions. , . , ,,, 

Becauie this is true, a great deal of the worlds 
best relieioQ exists outside religmus organiza^ons 
and often does not call iis°lt religious at all Only 
a narrow ecclesiastical miad will fiud that fact 
discooeerting. It is a rather something to rejoice 
over and count upon. It is because religion, even 


"RebellioQ at Geneva” 

We read in the same Review : — 

- legitimate ground for encouragement 

in the sturdv atlituda of the smaller countries in 

. — ... the League Conanl and Assembly toward the 

when It 13 uorecogoizad as such, is so indispcnsv great powers, before whom they have hitherto 
ble a function of human life at ita best that the never been so ontspoken. Representatives of Poland 
churches have any chance at all. No wise minister Holland. Sweden. Norway, Lithniola and other 
thinks of hiin-elf as set to inoculate men with amall nations have soundly denounced their eollea 
religion Ha knows that men are religions ^ that goes from the larger nations for the latter's atahK. 
a completely irrel'gions man. if each exists, is an orn retention of huge armaments, for their aecrS 
insane anomaly : that humm life is meaniDidess nnderstandings, for their f.ailure to exnr&sa their 
ammsl exHt->nc0 cioept as it serves sputtoal ptofes^d repudiation of war in deeds m well aa 
values ; and that the human mmd will never per* in fine phrases. Britain In particulir was m. ’ 
91—12 
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to eN5 in iu3l rosirxl her rrc^cot Ton 

Goytnimcnt h held I > thO'C who Imc taUn the 
Co\trint to mem \\ Jut it Mj 8 end ^ no are not 
to l-e placated br words alone 


expr«‘^'oti of tho boj’a is One of chiU’iko 

vot<W lint of Ills inoth'T h 1 ro>tic^ and 
atstt>e<l A m >vin^ nn 1 onjinal 'a irk wnrn we 
Iioi-e will l-e f *cn m this ra iotr> 


Mr Mnlieudra Pratap on China 
The Japan HifA/y Chronielr wntca — 

Mr Mslitndra rntip an Indian rtToIntieaan 


Lenin and Qandhi 


IcacUr wlio was natiir’»li«od m Afkliam>tm I'OniO 
leirs uo nrrivt-d at ^ oVohama Intn ' 


Trnst I/othsr contributes to Xrue Frete 
of Ifcnna an article rcTlowiiiff Jfeoc 
rullop ^^lller« Lenin and Oanlhi Wo Rire 


the mil lo-tanl ly th*' Imiii-inara 
third Msit to JriMO 


Inn BtatemcDl which was Inndwl the Press 
intern wer« he faya tint the jpre tnt po man of 
( hira i« nralocoii-> to iJnt of Indu from l-Mlto 
is (1 In tlio'c dijs Icdn wis ironded with os 
ctlUicnt an a'lny as tlmt of llntain lut the amiz 
Lies forMiirennej w huh wore tuice on amori: 
the 'trail biatei into which the coontn — 


America on bdow rortlnns of this article ns translated 
This w fis Ltnnr} tor lirst lie describes 

Irnin 

‘Ao ' Morsri’t elahesl tin*, waj '* ml a 
votini: tnsn when he h‘'srd tl '' news of his 1 rodu rs 
•■ondemnation 1 his 1 ro h^r hi I trie-l to assi'«inate 
Tvif AJiianlir HI I,s‘tr when the ex'- itioncr 
anmtnomsl his sict m the mtii ymn-: uun 
irofTfedfto wonl« ol 8>n|vtthr or nnsrni'h. lin 


diTidcd afforded llntain an opporiuniu Winits on {notelj rcpestwl Wc rant cct aheslthat wai.' 
and the lo s of independence ensued \oth«c is thos' who hesrd him won ternfi'll exprvSsi'TJ 
further from his inttntiota than to <n» cumto his jojna insn wss sprcntceo years old at the 

Chinese friends, j drawiou a . oevumiKtic pKiore Two years later he anrnred an ctP"Icd 


Chinese friends j drawiou a oevumiKtic pumiv Two years later he appnred an ctp"Icd 

of the future of their country ftulent,at the mectiDC of a committee to render 

tliat fiTnin(y»tneken ifossts. Iho unknown 

India. j«)iinc msn lHUpe<l to a few so'eches a-’d then 

of Bavtrir her may Iw eooe If Chios I*** her jpranc to his feet Rhoutine Ao * Wo want no 

ird |iead«mo all huiw^ j,^f, ft w nnfd bo vrronc ho claimed loslloyiito 

India must bo Risen un This state o/ <hmas wtm^id helpms tlm Tsar 

ptoso Tital to Jsjv^s welfare olsa trom this The ihins to do was to make hunR-r more wide. 

BpresUod thus hasten the fall of tlio dete'tallo 
loTo of humanity to aid the rcuniflcnuon moicroent ,1^ selpinenee tint those 

.1.,* «*..♦ who lieaftl him cotilj rot teep their rests Tfaew 

SAC"’" ^ *'■' SSS "ho“l,4 

near luiurt ^ ppp„^ twenty ccht years In exile— twenty cichi 


Epstem's Madonna aud Child 
Wo read in The Inquirer of Loudon — 


Tbo sery remarlalle Madonna and Child 
upon which Jacob Epstein has been cncaRcd lor 
two years and which be Las jnst taken across 
the Atlantic for exhibition in Aew \ork will 
doulMei’S caose as much controversy as tne Umoos 


years in duty dancer of his life twenty eight 
years if Inrd secret work 

Ixmin was an iinbclicyably poor onfor, — loy 
actor or profc'sioml aRitHor conJd bate done much 
ls;tter-lut the idew tint he expre'vsed were 
miRmuceDt. up e tine Ao melody no po^tie 
allusionv Doiunlensomo metaphors lie produced 
facts th It carried eycrylhiDRt c/ore them 

Ills quick hek eyes had a imJ whjcb fher 
pur«ue<l retoDlfe sly 

Ills 51UCCSS d d not deceive him and in the 


Rina. It IS Oriental in conception lut we are midst of his triuinih he remained cold and cau'ious 
ren indcd as we look at the photoRraphs of it and exercised authority nt once 
which have at poared that Christianity came from No suponnrin no U'o’ess svllallcs no note of 
the East and tlat this greit worlr of art is for tnuwph Rounded ra his \cice He snoke in fiimnfo 
that reason truer to fact than many of its famous words with tho precision coolness and af^nAto 
prototypes Ihere can be nootjection therefore objrvuvity of n malheniMician 
to the lepre'enution of Eastern lyres in the two Ao sooner did he n quire power tlnn he rnled 

fiauies for which Mr Epstein had Indian models He did not attack thuiRt like a w Aklmc or Id e 

They have a 6traiu.ley alien look to eyes puewho had not mide up h s mind 
accustomed to the Madonna and Child of European touch was foreicu to his nature 
convention and differ from other sculpture dealinR , Noihinff disturbed his al solute rear^ nnd he 
with this subject in the representation of Jesus did not know the mcaninc of f^r ^ “ 

as a bttle boy of some SIX or seven ycare instead At heart he yvas sentimental idealistic and 
of a baby in itho arms of his mother Be stands rclipious ’ lueaiisuc anu 

betwwn the knees of the seated MadonDa who fits reiieioa was pure einefliPnr., tt/» 
enlolds hiiu with her amis and both are lookmg all Idealistic philosophies li^e 
straight before them as if at some sight which has counter revolutionist*^ and rursuw!°i^P A 
arrested their gaze at the same moment The of material Prwlution 11^ Silcl whSe 
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ojvanization against reli^sion, ana 
as -the archfiend of the Coramumst Sut& ^ 
damned everv creed, for fo 
as another, lie sacrificed faith, art, and leamiDCon 
the altar of ntility. . , 

F(iDdamen»ally this man loT^d po^r and 
machine*, ‘ily political opnonent*. lie ea d. were 
crushed because they should a -ow 

yonactuallv believe that you <an EnM«e joor 
enemies without deadly conflict. V**°j|„oQn * 

BU unpardonable weakness and » P’ciji.t illnsi^ 

Or ; 1)0 yon imasime that we 
victonou* in the Revolution 
of tenor ? Or that we emutd have h^ a 
We conld have had niush but no dictator Sp^ 
ice to Oor'kii of his rnthle^nes* ho ^ 

humanity survive in a disorsnmzed , ^*3 

we permit ourselves to be ^rak-l^ ^ 
cenerous ? Pardon me. we are not 
know what we want, and nobody c^ aWp ns irom 
doins: what we believe is risthf When bis vme 
bereed mercy lor fome Peonle «• ^ 

eented. he answered . I will hear non 
wife’s prayers . they are useless He al«o faid 
•Freedom is a bourRvOis preiudme Tbw wmP^s 
of hU pitilessnefs show that he dejel^i ^ 
shevism by heedios t^t revolution«j e 
Tho mnmi r«lft of the new reciwe was pom 

iS. ‘S”“ “SstfEl 

Power’ if the enemy is strons. a greater f^e 

i? sir sf f £3£''&tSp.ils 

scispped hi3 radi«l nAlicv Then 

of private property stabilization of 

concessions to foreuja rorpoin’i^®- 

the curreney, »nd commercial rmara es 

pUyiDE fsfae ? L-nm leached ^Xwuied 

Communist economics overniffhtano so 

sotaethiDc like ’he ramtali't sy • t 
Ptmciple? Hejaughed BS«m The o.d 
false, and the I»ew had “.^eh m limit No 

new system should be followed to tne nmii. 
compromise ! Power ' , . derived from 

Strength and power were to oe aen 

the machine. , *i,.,co Peter the 

Re modeled his reforms *hfse el i|*« 

E™woulfBnaa°c^m^^ 

technioal ideas would t« ',™f5?nf«rd3y the Middle 
from Europe and Amern» ^(^morrow machines. 
Ages, today a dictator, and t^mo 

EnslisV 


take on another face. Skyscrapers of ‘5? 

and Blass. Russ'a a super-Amenca, but no sub- 
mission to foreigners. , , , m *, „ „.;ii 

IiDFOSsible ? Lenin laughed. To the wdl 

nothing 13 impoaible. In*pir^ will, , 

SK. Th^is apo/le of power had tmereed a • 
centnry of Russian development m a single ni,.at. 

I^rnn was a man whose irapenous words could 
change the mind and face of a million i 9 

man with astounding objectivity : a man who 
scorned weakness and sentimentality ..a 
felt that the word romantic, evpressed the hei„ht 
trf fiSTshness and absurdity ; a man who emb^ied 
toi SSffppd the of 

dtoamer la nm were rombmed the doobte or 
tliTa“Bm«e and the obieclivitr of the .lemanli-h 
SlartSl" and fanla.v, reahly and ntopn. Ue 
waa a volcano of cold thounht. a Eahma of y 
fire A strain of asceticism ran througU mat 
strong mind of his that worshiped PO*er When 
the limit had not been reached He |eft 
behind him a Russia that was neither Europe nor 
Asia. Only chaos remained. 

The writer then passes on to Gandhi. 

On the other hand, we have Gandhi Here, 
among a primitive people, lives a man whom e 
can without blasphemy desenbe 

ihe sodliesh purest, and most lovable creature 
S, “till To X Hiidd Oandhi H Mehatina, 'hie 

Sldhi » hsly- He h«»a flat, droonini: nose, 
. bnid lUin month, a titneyly .'“'“WJdi,, JhaSS 
teeth of his lower jaw aie missing. Gandht shares 
his head, and his overgrown, crooked ears nrottude. 
No white shirt covers tiis thin »\“brpwn tody. H|s 
neck. arms, and lees are esceediogly small. He is 


Motor plougns. Hirve^ers. r. “ ^ Engli'h 

entire country. ’or Invention* 

A ‘iMCTO “ pS^agate A"°new®bwd S 

SchlSf’i'lkeir’Th'’. SriSnseian ».tK» 


'“intto is also beantifol. In a^. face tar from 
handsome he two dark eyes, .celestial, sweet, and 
Mft. All light IS gathered by these large* CP®“ 
eyes, and all light emanates from them. .They are 
the eyes of a young child in a face hlty-eight reare 
old. There is also the trace of a smile. Tins smile, 
always close to the surface, breaks forth as soon 
as be bemns to speak, lingers, thea disappears 
momentorily Celestial light and .laughter illuminate 
the face of this ugly man He is beautiful. 

Drnnkenness does not mark ms brow. Komam 
Rolland has desenbed him with single word 
•dclennination ’ Gandhi does not put himself on 
a p^estal and strike a virtuous posA Nor does he 
attract his followers with fulsome words, miraculous 
visions, or magia He does not garb himself m 
episcopal robes : he is naked, and a strong proot 
of the saying. “The naked man is good. 

A hundred million people have heard him. He 
peed only open bis lips, and they listen. His 
platform has bix plahks and two policies He 
teaches the divine doty to spin at home and to 
use only homespun girments m order to keep the 
workers busy and his people -united, for it is 
through English imports that they are made subser- 
vient He tenches them to venerate, the oow ^ 
the symbol of all that is productive He who 
humbles himself before this animat de«erT« mercy 
from the hands of men and gentle .treatment all 
hi3 days. Ue teaches unbounded punty, absiinecce. 
and self-control lu order to paralyze Bntish rule, 
he teaches non-cooperation between natives aud the 
English. He teaches the equality of the paruh 
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and forbids ilie ancient belief of onclcanlincss Be 
teaches the nnion of Ilmda and ilohammedan into 
a picele Indian nation These aro hia six iHaoLs 
then betas a twofold policy of Ahimsa and Saty^ 
craha. Ahiro«a or peace, is pa-sivolove irnile 
Satvflsnha. or power is active love 
•The first thins that strikes onQ aiwut this pro- 
snnimo is its diversity and its combination of 
teligion and politics It shows Gandhi os both 
prophet and statesman Be represents hoinanity 
and rnlcs a nation by makinff statecraft and 
morality identical He himself is infinite and 
authoritative a nniQn • combination of idealism and 
realitv He lives like a betrear His ^holclife.’ 
says Tasore is just another name lor soennee 
But his sacrifice is made ■with preat serenity, and 
in harmony with Heaven 

At the age of ten he stole a Rold piece from 
his older brother Immediately he was so over- 
whelmed with TemoT'fi that he wrote a confession 
to his sick father ith tears m his eyes the 
parent read the paper That nnooient was the tom- 
iDR point in Gandhi s life, for he saw the strooR 
emotion of bis father who did not offer a sidrIo 
•word ol reproach only a siUnt Restute— Ahtmsa, 
Lovfl IS all 

Gandhi lived in Sabarmiti a little town five 
miles from Ahmadabad He slept on a piece of 
linen noder the open sky Books formed his pillow 
The walls of his room were bare He owned a 
bookca«a a mde writioR desk and a trunk In 
the trunk were two cloths woven by himself 
They were all the property Gandhi owned He 
•was as thin and poor as the homblest pariah At 
snnn«e and at sunset lie ate a little ricc and 
skimmed milk dry bread lemon and nuts He 
drank neither alcohol tea nor coffee AnsinR at 
foor in the momiPR before the sun was tip ho 
would go out on the terrace that rnos along the 
nver aecompmied by kaslarbai the girl whom 
he married when she was twelve, years old and 
who must snbTit to this wretched life H»re be 
would pray Some of his pupils from the ^atlonal 
UniverBity at Ahmadabad from who«e O^cpole 
flies the white ereen and red fiac of Mahatma 
joined tho«e who came to him id the moroing to 
pray and to sire holy sonaa liom the Qita and 
Dpani«hads Dawn ushered in the ascetics day— 
a day of sacrifice a dav of teachiDR a blessed 
dav For forty years he lived such a life in peace 
When imprisoned— and he spent a great deal of 
time in jail— he foned little difference between life 
in his own home and m the cell for with him 
fmgahty always came first While in lail be 
ezib ten his usual remarkable tranquility of spirit 
For forty years he lived like a beggar 
. His parents were rich bis father bavipg been 
Minister of Finance yet Mohandas Karamchand 
Oandhi born In the province of Gujrat and raised 
as f a rich man s child, became the father of 
all hnmanity , , 

In Bombay Tie fned Iq praotiso law What a 
lawyer! j He sought neither clients trials not 
collection cases but ,only righteousness He 
dropped ca'es when he learned t^hat (its clients had 
falselv infoimed him imd were m the wrong and 
he did not take over a case without j exaroiniDR it 
thoroughly to see whether there was anv likelihood 
of falsehood Finally he gave up this law mill 
and abandoned all he had gamed to jive amoDR his 
poor students In 1903 a Mohammedan tried to 


kill him and Omdhi appeared as a witness for 
the defence Tins man ’ he said uas wrong, for 
he believed I ha I iniiired him, and he sought to 
avenge the minry t therefore earnestly lies that 
nobody appears against him fori bolievi m him 
and love him ami liopc to win his lovo for me 
Nolxidv had ever done such a thing before and 
the wonld co «s«wid wrote a letter of deep 
veneration to Gandhi S nci then three hundred 
million have bpon converted to Ins creed— three 
hundred millinn men are enrollcil under Mahatma 
the nncrowned king of Irdix With what wcipon 
did ho acco'Ppli>h all this ’ He scorned the usual 
inciho(li> and snceecded in winning people to his 
banner with the weapon of lose 

Oandhi maintains that force and hate are futile 
l/ive IS the snpreme power lie d^3 
pot apant empty idle words when his 
evM slime with cclp'itnl light He speaks r^I 
truth Ho is a steady star b\ night aud m the 
oiomnc tiis power is great Oreit n iho sweet- 
pe<5<» mil heavenly the confiden -e of his knowIedt,e 
Ilia every treat h » power He is godly cuoubh 
fo be clothed in a whito cloud 

He took the dansh cr of a wanah into hta house 
the orphan cirl Lakohmi and railed Imr ‘the little 
Ontouehahle ‘ treating her as though she were his 
own child She was a symbol for her seven 
hundred fhonnul brothers and sisters that aro 
eall<H nneleao and Untnochallo m India. Thus 
did Qtodhi smash one of the customs of the 
coin»T for hts example rovolutiooired the land 
with love 

Like everv eposlle Oandhi is a revolutionist 
But he accomplishes bi pn-poso by example and 
abstention rather than by lorce In "ioiing India 
ho pubishes what is in nis heart, and ho teaches 
in the established university llo circulates amorg 
tho people and spreads Ins ideas about spinnit g 
Notmne pan romrorc with Ins persuasive power 
•n jdvopatitg hand epinning as a means of uniting 
India with a common social and national bond. 
He hopes Ihe home industry will bind nil lasses 
tocether and become the eronomio foundation of 
fhe jmuntry He revolts against the cull of the 
machine and acain'it the mndein maniif<icture of 
Bilk and woven material and revives the handi- 
work nf p;i^t aaea Perhaps it is all ab'^unl Bnt 
what lir» tj>hind this fanrasv ? Is not this spinning 
angel a child in some respects ? Yes but a realist 
too 

Oandhi UaveUed far and widn rentma the Indian 
wnlo in order to break up the Fnglish regime 
No Indian he taught should pay taxes loEDglatd 
culm in the army, take over any government 
, government aonomt- 
ment. Ibis command ho emihisred 
SS •“'“S 0"“ ks refiimed 

f twenir one dar.-a umqne 
. •‘'"'■iral'™ and etalesman- 
«!hip I Inwardly romantic hut with a realistio goal 
spinning and pneSs 
has opposed a Pots er without 

r K called hotore the dislnct indee 

S eaid on the mtS 

I do not advocate force TVu have S 
choice belttcen my sMtem of peielul 3 St 
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resiMancP acd th? darger a furious *5® 

reopte- I do ret ask your rardon. aud cAct no 
WA axrtisp. tut I ahtu’d sutfcr.lv like to w m 
ecd to all fightirp. I have K-en puiltv of 
a Kw, and to submit to the taw is the h^h t 

duty’ofevPTv (itizpn He related how he 

soppoited England for ten yearns, and 
kopvs whuh he had placed i° her *iad all kotc 
for naught. Therefore, he had turned to the 
opp^'iDg camp of peaceful re'islan^. 

■WhenOandhi had ccndiided. the r 

‘There are people here in Indw ^ho believe th 
car law dues not anply to you. and thev 
give you freedom For mv part. 1 oblicM o 
sentence you to «ix years' imprisonmeDt. aitnnn„n 
I wish to say that nobodv would be happier ih^ 

I too let yon go free • ” The j.idge closed the case 
wiih a pii«on sentence. Gandhi r ' 

iis'fd the hand of the judge, and went to jail to 

^'Vhe* prison of Yeroda was not hard. Ue had 

his spinnioB wheel, his bonks and bis heart l 

continued to sav. T am as happy 'S a 

pn^on life made him deaihly sick and »“ 

tion was necessary. ‘Ilappy as a laik, sang the 

naked, walk, and toigh'v man. , , 

His life IS not unlike ttiat L^nuj. tor u 
fprirps from reality and works ’^'^aro « op . 
Like Lenn’a it cntaios a bound.ess ’f^^rvoir o 
power. But GandhiV Utopia ‘s | 

Brand utopia extending from the broad heaven 
to the depths of the earth. 

The IsUmtc World Since the Peace 
Settlemeat 

In his "Survey of Infernslional iBe'";" 
Vol I. deallns nitl) tho I-Um'o W'>'l'‘„ ®|'?7 
Ihe Pence Setllement, Prote-sor /;"»l“ '• 
loynhee of Oilord points o« that Islam «s 
as.in takiop an actue >”“'"<1 ^ K'"S 

role in history. The Uatly Tdtynph 
summarises the Professor’s views thos • 

There wa-. on one hanf ‘he 
off European asrendancy. and. on 
de«ire to adopt European to«thods wher^e J . 
cable. Russia in the struggle took the Asiatic 

most important fact^bnt o®®. 
ra mind, is that, thonah o^threaks *Fa'"S* 

Powers were alwavs Quelled U 

who benefited in the end. The Turk . ^ . War 

the end. The Turko. defeated in the G"®* 

declared a 'war afier the war.’ refused a dirtaiM 

peace, and negotiated a settlement 

equality ; the enprefs'on of the Egrpj»n 

was fnllowed by the H'’®®'' Report, the def^t ot 

the Afghans bronaht about the r;nnn«al^ by jne 
Brltl^h of control over Afghan ^nio'was 

snopres-sino of the Iraki rebejlioa in *9- orer 
followed by the translation of the 
Irak into an Anvirvirak T^aty: while ‘h« 
sive defeats of Wahabi raiders . by the Koy^ Air 
Force resulted in an extension of Ibn^jida 
dominions What, therefore, is one t". 
but that rebellion pjys the rebel’ Whe»hCT Jt 
pays the conqueror to make a habit of giving 


roncevstoDS is however, another matter. 

Britain, m the Middle Erst,. has • 

shrewd observers of pursning a pro-Arab and not 
a pro-British policy. 

Enssia’s Revolutionary Morals 
lo his article on Enssia’s Revolutionary 
Morals in Current History, V. F. Calverton 
tarns bis attention first to religion. 

That Rn««ia is against the priest is not to be 
dniihted. The verv declarations of Bukharin, in 
reference to the atheism implicit in the doctrine of 
Ihr^Sm1.st conception of announce 

that fact with clarity and vigor, Yet people are 
allowed to worship where they will, though toeir 
religious activities are given no aid or 
ment. The attitude of the government is cjitpal 
hot not destructive. Its purpose is to <Jestroy 
religion by educating the youth m the 
of science rather than. toy coercing 
ihe extinction of their niual. In this a m the 
BoMteviki have been singularly successful. The 
^uth of Russia is largely without religion. ^ 

The Soviet attitude toward youth is next 
dwelt upon. 

It has been the habit of Western countries to 
ATalt ace and curb youth In th'S atptude the 
spirit of senescence his predominated Our fudcM, 
for example, are almost uniformly men of late 
ywrs lo fact, our whole oEcisldom, ^ih 
exceptions, is either middle-aged or old. This is 
true not only of Amen a, but of .the ccuntnes of 
Eurone also Youth is incoospiruons. Youthful 
vi-oonin matters of state is considered 
teoce. Ideas ami measures are often scorned u 
being eroresslon^of the exuberance of youth. In 
ihe U. S S R. the atti'ude towards youth is re- 
freshingly different Youth there is a factor m 
the new society. Its activities become a matter 
of deep consideration and Bignifioan''e Its ideas 
are given serious attentioa ; its opinions are given 
voice in approximatelv every organization or repre- 
sentative body in the nation. 

A description is then given of the 
Children’s Nniseries and Children’s Gardens. 

In the Children's Nurseries and children’s Gar- 
dena one ran find a very mlerestiog and excellent 
example of nuch influence. In Bta ingrad there 
are six Children’s Nurseries for children between 
the ssea of 3 and 4 and three Cl.ilyen s Gardens 
for children over the sge of 4 Tlid' treatment of 
the children is remarkably effective. It is always 
the social attitnde that determines the direction of 
the treatment and the nature of the training. 
When the mother brings the child to the nursery 
tor instance, her entire respoiMbility for the 
child for the day is in abeyance until she retorns 
for it in the evenirg. She can go about her day s 
tml without the lewt worry for her child s .welfare. 
When each child is brought in m the morning U.is 
civen a bath and a bag is assigoed to it for its 
cloth» : then it is dressed in the fresh neat clothes 
of the Nurserv, and is cared for bv nnrees speci- 
ally equipped for this work. Every day. before 
the child 13 allowed the pnvilege of the Nursery, it 
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IS IhoroDshlj examinfd ly the doctor and if 
di'covered tihavc a conto^iou« islmne- 

dtaicly excluded and s«.Dt to a dim This is lo 
slight nd%anti„c in Ihi «ia '\hcro lofore the L/ar» 
downfall di'Cise svas appalliDKli Ridesprtu and 
child moTt ihij diMiiavirgiy frequent In »(l(litK>n 
to such care each child receives four meals a 
da\ and is KiTcn iDbtnKlion nccoidicwto its eg'’ 
and raincit> for res/wnse In the Oaru^ns of 
course there are plaiRionnds avifh luaonue 
athletics in conipicuoiis di«plij Sit of the e 
lostitnt'oiis have ticen cstal li*-hpd in Sulincrad 
since 1924 there none liefnro that lime Thej 
can he found m many parts of Hussia. It xiould 
lie ridiculous to imaRino that thciO institutions are 
in filth aliindanco that the entire child roiwlalion 
of Russia can lic cared for in sui-h cxemplarj 
fashion Lack of capHnl hindern the construction 
not orb of linmes suftrientli naraerons to lopc 
vith this prol lera hut with many proWems that 
necessitate developments too costly to be andcr 
taken m anything like adequate stile at the pre 
sent time • 

Some idea is then given of the advantages 
enjoyed by avorker> 

ITie eight hour day is universal throughout the 
Soviet Ih ion tho oflico ivockor? it should bo 
added Lave cnlv a six hour dav L'cry worker 
has a vacation of two weeks with pay and with 
an opportuaitv of turning to the country if he 
he an nrban proletarno for his recreative retreat 
Not only are all medical fcrvices free for the 
workers of the D S S ll 1 ut for ca«es of 
tuhereiilnsia there are regular «ioatoniims to which 
the worker can go without oxpon«e for treatment 
and cure M bile the worker reccirca only a wage 
con mensurate with tbe needs of his life that is 
according to the necessities of li « occupation or 
profession he secures so manv rejums »n the form 
of social honefits a few of which we bar© already 
ennmcratpd— vacations recreatioD medical alten 
tion education insurance and the like-that ono 
can really make no tomparison between the actual 
wage of a Russian worker let us say and on 
English worker 

Any person not clas«ed as a worker in Soviet 
Russia cannot vote can lereive no bemfifs and has 
no political status at all He is taxed on every 
side lie must use his private resources to sooure 
education or mediral atlerdauce EverytUiuc from 
hi 9 recreation to his residence is maue expensive 
fo" him His theatre ticket for example will rest 
him ten times as much as the price the worker 
will have to pay font. 

Next the position of women is treated of 

The woman H always treated on an equal hasis 
with the man Her economic and political rights 
are m everv sense similar In the matter of 
position or rights in the trade nnicn there is BO 
dismminat on between tl e eexes whatsoever 
Indeed in pnhlje meetings women speakers are 
offer as frequent as men and in the coirls women 
Judges are by no means unknown In instances 
of nregnunev she is especially protected Roth 
before and after birth she is given time away from 
work rang ng from six to eight weeks with pay 
and with medical attention lo addition to her full 
pay she receives an extra stipend for food fm nine 
months followidg the birth, it herself feeds 


the cl lid Even after tho molher returns fa 
work she » pctmiiff?*! a halfhour in every thrM 
and a half hours to Iceil and care for her chid 
Any It IS important lo oUsorvo that these pnvilcgea 
do not f-irry with them the qualifuatmns of ine 
k\c tern \Ni rid ns to tho Icgitiiiin'-y or illegitimacy 
of the child Tno treitmeiit is tho same for all 
tnoibcrs amt all thildreo regardless of marital 
Kgisiration or its ab«oncv, Jn tins way, of courm, 
the old stti.ma which was incvitally atU'-hed to 
tho unmarried m ithcr, and which extended its 
baneful intlu ncc to tho cliilil is annihitutcd This 
cIuD.e m moral attitude alooe is phcnomcaal 

Tlio writer then proceeds lo describe 
what has been dono to combat prostitutioo 
Prostitotion docs remain, but it is no longer 
ofli idl In fact. I restitution nnder the buviets has 
Uen rendt.rcd Ubgi! Rut the iletrco does not 
mjVe It u?fl«e It is true ono must remember that 

I nistitmiciu once was a profession in old Russia. 
Iruthcls were licensed opened nth ceremonies by 
ihc roll c »nd t tossed l> tho Church This evil thus 
had a b.inciiuD which it has now cjtircty lost. 

The Rnvsian Communists however, ate realistic 
and do not aitctni t to deny enis lha* exist but 
endeavor to combat them 

It the first place a constant propigania is earned 
on all over the U fa S. agninst prostitution 
bvery means of meeting the masses m this iratter 
*1111110(1 from the printed sheet to tho movie 
Ip a photoplay cntiiled A< J‘ro*tilutf for eximple, 
the whole career of the courtesan is portrayed with 
a direct attempt to show ihe dangerous con«e- 

qoenccs of her life for both herself and those who 
frcqneot her haunts Ono of tho most direct ways 
that has been employed to comfot this evil has 
teen the orcaiuzst on of homes for unemployed 
booseworking girls (Lie, f,^a No\ 11 192 G) 

efTorts on the part of the 
60he this proVJem U A. 
Commissar of Health reports that 
decline and that one of 

prostitutes is far 

below that of the pre-war period 

As regards tho homeless children, wo 
are fold 

Bolshevili hasten 
and ihiN ® find them employment 

ana liius save them from their former life For 
Punishment ha™ been used 

19^0 thrnnmhot. \ wethod Smcc 

redSeS from 1 children have been 

^ui^on attests the efficient' of‘"the'^^cdSatiS 

lie old "SKToiS 
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doaWe of e.UteBCo or 

oeaimsui conteraporary Kiss'x SovietUoion 

Wiipn a wonun mtme^ n t husband 

Eie does not lam d«m?h« 

Another instance of the e^aiiy the present 
inherent to the -woman \hich*^ states 

code is to be found m the patties 

that -the ehaoitj of »’ “fiSoi «von 

to a marriage sbaU not impose m 

JonS" mv'ealqihty of .f;«dom 'with all the 

mleaa cMdreii ate JS bj^'i.anoo. 

tawfeo the sesea are 'o?" ™ d.vorcc 

the eame aa in anr other county Western 

thattheC. S. S R. tfotn"'’,, ',he ^ of 
ftandird. The liral =o»«'i?A"™ tS, ,a thTsocial 
divorce is that of the children, w.ijfon di»oice 
of the problem, .If their 

is aingnUrly simple. If of tempem* 

mantal life marred by divorce upon thst 

meat and reaction they can get ditorce upon 
BTound. A .« 

The writer conclodes with an . ^,(,1 

the SoYiet’s attitude toward birth-controi 

and abortion. ,h,, 

Birth-control Is te'rify**a modem 

won'd at once astonish and teirity 

^“Atetlon iJ «0‘^»'i','5'i5‘l,}“JaOT?'ih'!S 55000 
liunni the period of d'Stncl 

sl,?d'VS: 

The birthrate statiatKS Pt^? of popm-ttion in 
The nonther ot ‘■''fg,j'' hl'^uoU?" 

T'i.'i’ fSftaff-l-f^.r'ths orer deaths .0^ ■» 
1913 and 015 m 1996. 

The mere lesalisiog of a thine 

it beneficial and moral. >or does ® sTstem 
ctetse of births over ““'’"'a “ S” 

of leealiscd aboilion prove that anch a w le 

such regoutioo the „olld 

would remain greater than 
infanticide becon^e would 

where a scientific animal existence wouia 

stop. 


moacm neo-Malthnsian ase is apt to lose 
sight of. It says; 

the sienritt-.. Voods Tais authority 

StSiiill 


big families Those onive 


big families Those wno n ^^hieve the most 
art* Che ones on the a7era„a » uu - ,e i.f^ 

should be deei^ly considered K«cms 

igiSlissgEii 

with large famihes is that none bu. lohust. Yiiai 
men dare to have a number of children. 


Social Work and Laliar Legislation 


G. A. Johnston writes in Intel nalional 
Ixibour lieinn’. 


Large Families 

The Sotr Tort 
stress on a view of large families 


oooHr .rieiuit’. 

Sodal work and labour legislation are not liw 
parallel lines, which ho-wever far they are produc^ 
So not meet. Social Nvork labour legisunon 
are not like concenUic circles, one ot wmeh 
contains the other. Social . work and la^ur 
le«nslaiioa are like mtersecting circles, eat.h of 
which contdiDs an area common to both and an 
area peculiar to itself. Labour legislation, as we 
have seen, covers certain helds which are w^^ejed 
by social work, but it is also concerned with other 
fields into which social work does not enter. 

work, similarly, deals -with certain problems 
..M.k -«k.. h lahnnr TfAmcIntlon dcalS. but It ElbO 


work, similarly, deals -with certain problems 
with which labour leBislatiou .deals, but.it also 
treats other questions, with which labour legislation 
his nothing to do. , . , , , 

And what of the relation ot social work and 
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labour lecjslation in the area that is common to 
both ^ Do thpy overlap? Do they compete ? Do 
they even conflict? If L’ovemiiiental and volantiry 
aceocies nro cuaiced m social service Biibstantially 
identical «n chiracfer, the question naturally arises 
of the desiral I'ty of bavins both sets of nseneics 
m the same field 

There t« m fact, very little overlappms and 
still less conflict In the first place it treqoently 
happens that when Governmental and voluntary 
osencies are to 1 >p found doirs similar work the 
worK IS done in dilTerent countries Some forms 
of social service wnich m Germany and in Enshnd 
for instance are carried on by covernmen*a) 
a'^encics aro done in the United Slates ly volan- 
tarv institutions In the second place even whero 
covcrnmenlal and voluntary efTort are both encitred 
in one field m the same countrv for insuncc 
in the prevention of industrial accident-, the work 
thev do rarely overlaps. Their work is comple- 
mentary ... , . . 

The functions of pul licservices and of roinntarj 
associations in respect to eocial work differ in two 
respects In the first plnce, the eocial services of 
the state deal with normal needs and normal 
circumstances They lay down normal standards 
and aim at regulatint; the normal relations of 
normal human hemes The social work of 
voluntary associations on the other hand tcnd« 
in certain of its S'pects to be ease work ’ The 
To'unUry society can deal wiih the pariicuUri«ed 
individual sod the individual is never oonnal ' 
This distinction is 6pe<.iaI1y true where both the 
state and the voluntary society cooperate in the 
same countiy and locality 

In the second place, the voluntary society often 
goes m advance of the state to conduct experiments 
and to blaze new trails The voluntary mieiies 
go out as patrols in front of the big battalions of 
the state and it is on the lasis of what the 
voluntary societies find that the state decides 
whether to occupy the field or not Disioriealty roost 
forms of state social service have first t»en put 
into operation hy the voluntary society and it is 
only when the need has been seen to be real and 
general that the state has deaded to organise the 
service it«elf 

I* reboUs from the dose correlation of the social 
services of the state and the soiial activities of 
the voluntary societies that the human agents of 
both may and should be reeaided as social 
•workers The official of the public emplovment 
exchange is as much a social worker as the helper 
in a voluntary a'lsnciation This is increasingly 
recc^oised ly the Sihoola of Social Stadv wbiUi 
aim at traioing workers not only for voluntaiy 
societies but (or employment by the state in its 
social services 


Women m Buddha’s Eye 


In The Young East Mr Taiken Kimora 
shows by citing instances from the Boddbist 
scriptures that 


The attitude of Gautama toward women 
vwied according to the occasions For inMance 
when a follower of him was worrying himsell 
because of his love for a woman Gautama helped 
him to get nd of his trouble by mentioning 


vanous weak points of a woman But, when a 
nan cnii<ed a woman as a weak and siuful Crei- 
ture, Gautama fold him thit a woman was as g>od 
as a man The Iluddhi had on the whole, 
however, a good respect for woman 

In ordmatj' casev, the lluddlia taught Ins 
coantrjmen to respivt a woman as uell as a min. 
plaung husband and wife on a footing of equilicv. 

When the Hiddhi opened a sort of Scno-il far 
eeckers after the tnith he refused to aeicpt women 
as his pupils at first But some iim" after, he was 
oblige 1 to admit Ills own aunt into his school as 
tho first woman among his followers. And 
folloniog her eximple miny other women entered 
liispscliool one after noother The Buddha feared 
that cocdintioo might give rise to various 
troubles and lead his school to rum IIis aunt the 
first woman pupil of his school however, was a 
person of wisdom and iron wilt Tnaaks to her 
insttiictiin and ouidince. no illicit relations between 
male and female pupils were ever reported and 
many of the female pupils turned out to tie 
successful followers of the Buddnx 

The R< hewb or, properly spaiking an order, 
was classified into four dilTerent courses tho 
fourth course being the hignest. And no distina- 
tion was recognized by the Buddha between male 
and female i tipils 

Thus Dualhisra gave a h'gh position to women 
as lluddhist di'CipIes whereis Coofiictus sad 
Chnsl rather male light of wocd‘»o though the 
latter alwayv hid svmpiihies with women ss weak 
creatures .Ttu^ is unilcuuble from the fact ihit 
oianv of tho Christian Churches did nut like 
women to prvach while most of the great Christian 
?r,r&i mediaeval age regarded woiivn 
as if they bad b»en offsphogs of Sit in Some of 
them even declared that women had no soul If 
Jht ® togeiher with the fact that 

I?** M Still Undecided whether 

^ STt T on the pulpit 

2L ^ remarkable that thiriy centiiriea 

I r rnSn"!;:,,;’ “ 

Thrislianily „ pra.seil for ii, respect “ l.omSo? 
nf demanded the same deuree 

China Japan “c haw countries as 

women are infenor”1o consider that 

with the deplorable Tf^\^ respect 

Buddhist priests lo tho'e of the 

that the Buddha^entertamert 
women vntenamed due respect towards 
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Impartiality in Trials 

10 the A'a/ioM mid Alhrna-'um liPOoard 
Wnnlf collect* “fine fncfn and opinions 
IJUlorical Trials by Sir John Mi cJonoH. a 
distinKoi-hed lawyer wbo was kmijs 
Reis^nibrancer and Senior Jlister ot the 
Saprerae Coart of Judicatarc. Siys ho 

It U almost impossiKle not to ff«' 
this hoot ihU ‘the law’ is a hornhlo hiojr a t-m- 
lle ensnoe that has been ns(>l at all 
in power to hatcher ontortiinate * * •*• 

opiomos thev have not iik»»d or whose csism e 
has heen politiosKy inconveBicnr . , 

There w hardly a amste case in vh'fh ^'r 
Macdooell canfind that the 
t»ir trial or that the law. si h ^V' iKa 

time, wis properly admniatered Non o. 

political prisoaera prot a fair trul . -.f.,,. 

The leeal persecution of opinion is C'J" 
loterestioe and hornfvios. for 

Bruno. Galileo, and Servelas »'l tned tor 

holdioz cpintooa distasteful to ‘“v 

own dsT hut for which the 
them It is possibly not withoat ’"‘re 

of all the marirra of insnce ^ arc 

exam-Bed by Sir J'hn Macdooell. 
pre-Chnstian and Pazaa court. Kot 
Sir John himsjll stresses he^a?s 

tlon and condemostjoa at Athens were, he 
‘at least don* deoentlv and m oriler and *Th m 
desiio to itiHe the voice of the which 

are nooe ot the circumstances m^icm 

1 shall often have to note m mediaeval 
tnaU.’ He points out ‘hat. if Socrat« hal two 
tried hT an wdesLastical c«urt, 
and CarapanetU. ho .have torture. 

c>r;r^w,th sorcery or w 'rom h« 

isciplea. aod djlivered over, shatter^ *nd crusn 
ed in body, to the, civil power to bo buraeg^- “ 
he had Iwn tri^ JO Euzland at 
the middle of the oineteen^ cent^y. hii 
would have beeu hardly better. Certto^ 
Socrates had a far fairer Uial lli^ the 

orServetus. Guilty or not puilty « hc^^t^ 
doom ot these threomen was sealed aa soon as 
they fell into the hands of the law. 

As regards "the complete impartiality ol 
judges.” ilr. TVoolf says: 

Tk»re ... many to 

particularly heinous kind m .‘CSS m j y 
question the complete anlon^^ho 

cannot uoderstand this m ? Tones, 

is not a ludze or the most conservativo ot aon^ 

11 fi?ur jidzes are A^^have ’ew bera 

the only indues in the wor d have 

lu That in itself, would make one ovi,*u i« 
hesitate. ’ But justice never has bwn 
even-handed in cases where reliaion, pat 
politics, or class interests enter. Ennlish 

There are one or two J«d=cv ^fve a faS 
Bench who could not be to 

trial to. say. a Commonisle or ao Indian Natio^ 
or, indeed, to any •azitator. The Mmio 
of our blasphemy laws is a . mven » 

And the moral is that the law should be Ki^ » 
liiilo say as possible lo the matters of politics laaa 
opinion. mm 


Ghazi Kemal Pasha and Rsligion 
Tfie /rtijMircr of London writes 

iS'sri siv'ssi IS 

s ^ S'li*’. ‘iJ/'s’ f : 

fh,n.W fiadnotonl; with the altitude ludiealed by 

Si.rt'ilTMem to“urexSSely 

Seithcr ™u w« pretend to bo dismayed betun.e 

SS.l?s ?e“d?-dS.ftV' uTmbe? ol"’’-®™’™" 
ESessu!.s.'i;*yTVe-‘si 

nniimistii^Uy lookins for some (rood to 
of all 'this. But we hope there arc eMUgh thought- 
fnl mtn^in Turkey and elsewhere to t^P alive 
[he bMtelfimcnts in ilohamraedamsm. while they 
iinva to clear away from It the accretions of false 
fto iSl To •npeialttious ciBtoms ol an Cartier 
day 


Student Segregition in U. S. A. 

We road in The D'orW Tomorrow . 

Neero workmen a« sood cneush to lajwy fof 
white ^rner* in the factories of Gary. ladiana 
Negros constitute someihiog like MS-sixth of the 
CTM’ewpulatiOQ But apparently Nearo boys and 
girls aro not iood enough to reocivo « ucatiOQ 

along with white boys and girls >» ® bigb ’"bool 
named, ironica ly enough, after Ralph itatdo 
EmcRon- The rantmued strike of eight hundred 
rtuik^s demanding segregation for some two 
dwcnrolored fellow-studenU proved loo much for 
the educational authorities, who at first took a 
Sto stand for law and democracy. A compromise 
has been affected ..but like too many compromises 
It IS in reality a victory for prejudice, .ine Negro 
pupils, with the exooplioa of throe semors nwr y 
through aod three othera who will be placM m 
iuSher high school where there is a large body 
of Negro students, are to be transferred to a non 
SlbOtJO temporary school building for colored 
nnmis as soon as it can be erected. 

^ ^ Gary at its worst is only a symptom of a 
growing tendency in many parts of .the Nor^ 
toward^the refusal of democratic association with 
cofored boys and girls in the schools. Segregation 
^ students on color lines is ^ evi! not solely 
because of the injustice involved and the bitterness 
Mgendered: it is contrary to any true conception 
of location Education, of all public activities, 
should be devoid of bigotry and free lor the rich 
lessons of human fraternity. 

Contrast with the aboye the news that 
in Madras the trustees of Fachaiappa's School 
have decided to i admit pupils belooging to 
the depressed classes, the so-called uotouch- 
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INDIA’S WOMANHOOD 

News and Porhaits 


Generally Indian women are not able to 
prosecafo their studios for university exaini* 
nations after they aro married. But it js a 
pleasing feature to note that several Bengali 
lady-students have been • able to prosecute 
their studies— thanfes to the encouragoincnt 
and opportunities afTorded by their guardians— 
even after their marriage. 


examination and prosecuted her studies at 
home, Sho appeared as a private candidate 
at the last B.A. examination. 

Puuim ScDAnsAiATA PcnK-AYESTiiA. daughter 
of the late Karoini Kumar Das. a well-known 
public worker of Comilla and Chittagong, has 
pasced the last B A- examination of the 
Calcotta University from the Diocesan College. 
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THE JUTE EXPOKT DOTY 



THE JDTE EXl’ORT DUTY 

Bt NALINI fanjan sakkar 


rv^ all the ptoaincea Beoeal has been 
! ) hardest hit by the blanders of Ibo 
^ Son Settlement. The «e'«B.se .PY.v 
Ptiation ol the jate eipoit '1“‘J 'i® 

Government of India has ._j 

financial injnstice done to this P™ . 

the transference of this head “ 

the Government of Bengal has oj 
the moot question of onr provincial fioaD^. 
It was first imposed in the year 1 „{„»« 

to the exigencies of war Stance and stow 
then it has continued as a part of on , j. 
system of taxation. The of 

have tenaciously clung to 
rerenne and successive finance llembers-aave 


vied with one another in devising ingenious 
defences for the continuance and retention 
by them of this duty. Sir William lleyer, 
who was responsible for its introduction, 
based it on two grounds, namely that 
trade was prosperous at that time and that 
jute was a monopoly product the tax on 
which is shifted to the foreign consumer. 
Replying to 3Ir. K. 0. Neogi, when be moved 
a token cut in ‘Customs’, Sir Basil improved 
considerably on his predecessors and dispensed 
with the former reason altogether. He “is 
aimoat certain that no part of the tax what- 
soever is paid by the producer and that tlie 
whole of it falls on the consumer.” 
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Thongh from bis position of authontj Sir 
Ba-sil may feel entitled to be dogmatic, a 
careful examination of the whole question 
either by it'elf or in conjunction with the wider 
que-5tion of the adjustment of the protincial 
tax harden will show that there is not oven 
a semblance of equity in the continuance of 
the present sjstem 

Even a snperfcial examination of the con 
tnbulton of taxes by the Tanous provinces 
would show that Bengal is not only paying 
its proper share as it onght to do towards 
the cost of the Central Government but as 
a matter of actual fact, it is bearing proportion 
alely a much greater harden of payment 
than any of the other provinces and I may say 
with every confidence that the more closely 
we examine the question the stronger will 
appear the justice of our contentions 

The following table* will give a comparative 
idea of the taxes raised in the various 
provinces and the contributions made by them 
to the Central Government in 1^25 26 


Total Revenue 

Name of ra sed in the Central 
Provinces Prov nee 



R* 

R* 

Madras 

23 6 78 

90543 

Bombay 

401203 

2487 8-1 

Beniral 

4007 90 

•’9 37 2 

Unit d 



Prov nces 

14 4217 

3 5549 

Punjab 

1345 11 

19312 

Pu ma 

206U02 

031 44 

Blar&Ori«ga 62412 

45 18 

Cesiial Provinces 59768 

6254 

Assam 

2 88 78 

38 73 


Ps 

1471 35 
1624 18 
107018 

108668 
11 51 90 
101882 
57804 
53oU 
250 Oo 


It IS thus soon that out of a total revenue 
of over Rs 79 crores derived by the Central 
Government Bengal contributed about 30 
crores and that even excluding the jute 
export duty of SV* crores Bengal would be 
not only oo a pit with Bombay and other 
provinces but would still cootmue to pay in 
excess of any of them 

ft may however still bo argued with a 
great deal of force that though these taxes 
are collected m the^o provinces excln^ively 
for the Central Government the entire 
burden of snch taxes is not borne by these 
provinces inasmuch as opium salt and the 
dutiable goods aro only partially consumed 
bv them So the figures as they 
ore found in these returns aro not a safe 
guide to go by and an allowance must bo 
made on this account If proper statistics 
were available i e if actual consumption 
of salt opium and other dutiable goods in 
each province conld be found out a proper 
sorvey and examination of the true sources 
of these taxes conld have been made But 
Iho Department of Statistic* like most other 
costly departments of government has not 
served onr real needs and no such accurate 
estimate is any longer deemed oseful Even 
the publication of tbe loland Trade Return®, 
which could have enabled us to form a 
rough estimate has been stopped since 1921 
9® tbe basis of the Inland Trade Returns of 
1920 21 a prominent economist of Bombay 
has estimated tbe true incidence of taxation 
of the vanoos provinces as follows 


Name of Collection on 
Prov Ece Railway arcrunt 
Bergal 1/(57 

Bhar 9102 

Assam 219 9 

Burma 6485 

United ProviDCes 14107 

Central Province 6‘’0 6 
Punjab 10154 

Bombay 12144 

lladiBS 1131 1 

N B Figures in lakhs of 


On Alo of 
Posts 
1 305 
3817 

included in 
Bencal 

o 0'>8 

9-146 
47 03 
144 53 
173 43 
158 66 
rupees 


True cbarBcs Other 
of Customs Feveoncs 
100000 32/3 1>8 

45000 69 >57 

21000 25799 

141754 
85000 163560 

12000 614 64 

020 00 1301 19 

45000 233317 

28000 2453 93 


Total 
Collection 
5152 43 
1988 04 
687 89 

211633 
3091 81 
IBf’O? 
3031 12 
4r()99 
4023 69 


Central Provincial 

408^25 lf7018 

1411 Oy 6"894 

437 84 2o0 05 

1096 50 1 018 82 

29513 108b 68 

^67 13 5io 14 

19 913 1151 99 

2640 81 15 418 

2552 34 1471 3o 


We have to take into account the con 
tiibutions of individual province® which are 
not clearly shown to their credit as in tbe 
caie of Railway and Postal and Telegraph 
collectione where the lump profit alone is 
shewn for the entire country In these ca'es 
the contribution of the provinces is real and 


• F guies correct up to laths 


«n adjudging the 

share of each m the common burden 

I mate bold to say that if this onestjon 
of protinoial contribution were thoT^Sh°y 
c»3sV,fl'‘ “"‘'■K-l'-o oTprovJn 

»i;o SnntS' 
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mentthan any other proTi'aco, white Ihe 
spending po»er left to hei is le^s than that 
o! Bombay, Madras, Ponjab and U. P. so that 
Bengal is left with a rerenne of H$. 1073 
crores to minister to the needs of the most 
popnlons of all the provinces in India; 
while her population is 50 lakhs less 
than onrs, Madra® has 4 crores more spending 
power and Bombay has a spending power of 
over 4Vt croies more with but less than h«U 
the population of Bengal. 

It is DO wonder that haring been in force 
for such a long time, the present practice has 
enlisted the suporl of many, and rested io- 
terests bare conceived ingenious arguments 
for its continuance Some of these critics 
try to persuade ns that Bengal’s Snancial 
ills are due to her Permanent Settlement 
They qoita forget that the disporportionato 
Central contribution of Bengal as compared 
with that of the other provinces ts a qnestioo 
quite unconnected with any question of 
additional taiatiou. The qnestion of the 
PeiRsoest Settlemeot caooot at all come to 
before the contribntions to Central reveonc 
have beeo are based on some equitable basis 
and their disproportionate nature removed. 

Por the peimaoently settled tracts of 
lodia the aonnal joss to the re«peetive 
PMiTinefal Exchequers is in the neighbour- 
^od of b04 crotes. As calculated by Mr. 
Findlay Shltrass this total is made up as 
follows r— 

Ks. 

Bengal 2'12 crores 

Bihar and Orissa 2'j2 „ 

Madras I'lB . 

A®sam 047 « 

Dnited ProTi’aces 0J4 „ 

Ajmete Merwara 001 „ 

CDie loss represents the difference between 
the ciistipg renfal and the rental that would 
bare urevv.'.U'i it i.b«, rVjis. in. tJte. 

neighbouring temporarily settled areas were 
applied to the area under Permanent Setlle- 
ment) 

Even if the Perroanenl Settlement be 
aboluhed all over India and the Bengal 
OoTcrnmeat thereby iocrea'cd its land 
revenue by k'ly ctptp®. the Question of 
diflViential taxation winld remain to iosfify 
Bengal’s claim to the jute export duty or an 
equivalent balancing factor. 

The Government of Jidia, as beirg most 
directly bit by ibe propo'ied change, have 
come forward to deny most cmpbaticalfy 


the j'asttce of this claim. They and their 
spokesinen have invented many a flimsy 
excuse to cover their refusal, apart from 
the cootentioas that jote is a monopoly 
product the tax ou which is paid ia 
reality only by the foreign consumer, and 
that customs as a rule should go to the 
Ceutral Government it has also been said 
that the transference of the jute export duty 
would tuvolve the introductiun of a divided 
bead of revenue The last mentioned point 
was advanced by no less a person than Sir 
Basil Blackett In reply to an address of the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce He 
cooveniently forgot that, however much 
academicians might look on it with disfavour, 
DO country has been able to escape the 
division of the same bead of levenue between 
the Centra) and Provincial GoveToments, 
lo our own country the proceeds of the 
stamp doty are divided between the provinces 
and the Oovernmeot of India. It is diQiouIt 
to Doderstand bow small administrative m* 
coDveoteoces or copy-book maxims can be 
valid reasons for imposing unfair burdens 
ou particular piovjoces. 

It was during bis second visit to 

the Bengal Nalional Chamber of Commerce, 
that Sir Basil advanced what he perhaps 
cooceived to be the crushing argument 
that fate is a mooopoly product, the 
lax OD wbish is paid entirely by the 
foreign consumer, the native producer being 
thus left wholly untouched. While at first 
sight Sir Basil's argument may seem to be 
rtgbf, it is difiicalt to hold that view after one 
bas gone fully into the question. If by 
catting jute a monopoly product one means 
that it IS not grown in any other part of the 
world then there is no denying that propo- 
sition. Bnt if the aim of tbe Oovernment is 
to stress the economic import of that term 
then we have to say that the conditions under 
which \aiA fe qrodiuvid vsit sold, ♦a Oja 
foreigo buyers are not characterised by any 
monopolistic feature whatsoever. The dis- 
tingoishiog cbaracteiistic of a monopoly is 
'eingle-handed control of the entire supply,’ 
which implies full power to dictate the price 
to Ibe coBsuoier. Far from this being true, 
the teal state of sffnirs is that the producer 
is at tbe mercy of the foreign buyer and his 
agents whn control the maifeet lo India The 
millions of jute growers, competing with each 
other to Beil their prodnea ai© not organised 
and can neither restrict the output nor re- • 
gslate the sales. Theur helplessness is uotoiious. , 
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They hats absolutely no staying power and 
are invariably compelled by necessity to sell 
their produce at the best immediate offer to 
the middlemen, who are always ready to 
e-rploit their neediness Fven when a rise m 
price takes place the cultivator does not pro 
fit by it On the other hand the foreign 
buyers form a close and powerful ring with 
an esten<iive organisation of agents and can, 
by regulating the demand, force any pnce 
on the producers m this province There is 
also the fact that whenever the pnce of 
lute goes beyond a certain point the cod 
sumer tries to do without it by resort to 
inferior substitutes or to bulk handling Thus 
it will be seen that in spite of the fact that 
jute IS not grown anywhere else in the world, 
it cannot be treated as a monopoly product 
so far as problems of price and taxatiou are 
concerned 

It is difficult to understand the compla 
cence with which the Finance Member seems 
to feel that be gams 3V« crores every year 
without putting the people of this province 
to any privation Though I am certain that 
he fills bis office with great ability and has 
a particularly clear grasp of economic prmci 
pies it IS indeed surprising that be forgets 
that all economic principles bold good only 
ID the rough and that one must be ou parli 
cularly sure ground when dealing with tho 
effect of taxes on those commodities which 
are commonly spoken o' as monopolised 
.Again what are the conditions m which 
a monopolist would be able to shift the tax 
burden on to the consumer? 

“If we suppose him to be quite unfettered m 
his monopoly riporouslv determined on the extrac 
tjon of the utmost profit pooaible and thomnably 
mformed both as to the conditous of demand ana 
his o%^D increasiDE or diminwhinc costs— then h© 
has a very pretty proUeni before h m m readiostinc 
his supply and bis price after the imposition of 
the tav lie may be supposed to call malheroatical 
lormuiae to his aid and to work out with exactness 
how far it will be to his advantase to submit to 
some part of the tax how far to shift part of it to 
consumers. 


This was followed by the appointment of 
the Director of Commercial Intelligence as 
Jute Commiasioner to effect purchases of 
raw jute for the Dundee Mills Later on 
this system was changed for a new one 
involving purchase in London from selected 
firms and it has continued ever since During 
the war period there was an official Jute 
CoutroUcr who purchased jute manufactures 
for the Government and tue Allies at con 
trolled rates And when a considerable por 
tion of the commodity is sold at controlled 
rales the pnce natnrally cannot rise higher 
in the case of private purchasers especially 
when there is only one such purchaser in the 
field Ilk© the Jute Commissioner or a small 
ring of firms This control of the pnce of 
]ule continued till early in 1919 20 And 
during the period it cannot be said that the 
jute growers and jute dealers of Bengal could 
have exacted a monopoly price much less 
dictated the pnce to their foreign customers 
and thereby shifted the tax to their mono 
poIi«t and dictatorial buyers Nor is it 
possible even now when the buyers form a 
close nog of half a dozen firms Add to this 
the fact that the Mabajans are often financed 
by and ore therefore the creatures of the 
foreign bepari the Bepan being in turn the 
creature of the inaliojnn and the ryot 
shackled by advances from the Upan the 
money coming of oourso from the foreign 
buyer 

The frequent wide fioctuation in tbe 
price of jDte the extensive speculation in 
forward contract all point to the fact that 
the ]ate grower is not a monopolist in any 
real sense The followiog observations record 
ed ID tho Administration Report of Bengal 
1925 26 will also prove that neither tbe 
indian prodneer nor the Indian trader has 
My control over the price of lute and 
therefore cannot sh ft the export doty on 
the commodity to tbe buyer 

pnees for first marks were 106 per 
bale in the Ist week of Annl in nnH ,n tho 
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ranic-stTlcten market, at times to heishts 
at whith hardly any busmess vras done. 
By the end of October the highest rate for 
the year Rs 130 per bale, was reached Lat^ 
when ao.'ordiDg to the official forecaste stwte 
should have b«n exhausted, supplies continued to 
comein prices collapsed and the year closed wiln 
a lifeless market The unsteadiness of prices was 
asonrcoof heavy loss to many, in fact a la^ 
proportion of goods was shipoed under contracts 
made at much lower prices than those ruling at 
the time of the export" 

Who can say after this that the Indian 
can shift his burden to his foreign customer •’ 
Neither theoretical a priori reasoning nor an 
erminalion of the actual facts warrant such 
a couvenient assumption The very fact that 
there is wide flnctnation in the price every 
year is a proof to the contrary. The advo- 
cates of the Government view do not 
recognise that the onns of proof is on them 
and that it is for them to show that no 
substantial part o! the burden aSecls the 
people of Bengal , . 

There is one other ralid argnmeat why 
the jute export duty should not be exclusively 
an item of central revenue. For it is 
obviously unfair that, when the ]Ute cultiva- 
tlOQ and Indostry in Beogal needs vartous 
services, agricultural, sanitary, medical, educa- 
tional, ete, the Ooveromeot of India should 
absorb the eoHre revenue derivable from tbat 
source and leave it to the provincial Govern- 
meet to take care of the industry 
it may with its emply purse For. the 
into industry is not like any other lodastry 
in Bengal It is the mainstay of all toe 
various clashes of the people of Bengal and 
has as snch to be carefully protected and 
fostered. And, more than tbat, there are 
dangers ahead to combat for which propaganda 
woik IS urgently required in dilTerent parts 
of the worldL ..... . * 

The danger of cheaper substitutes has to 
be guarded against. And much might mso 
be done for improving Ibe quality of toe 
crop and extending its markets abroad. Jtono 
of these services could be rendered so long 
as the benefits of this staple industry are 
taken away by the Central Ooveromeot. ihis 
13 not all As the jute tax is uniformly laid 
on all classes of jute without any referenw 
to their price or quality, the 
the lower qualities is adversely «8ected. Ihe 
reliefs have to be planned and executed y 
the provincial Government who have to do 
everything in this connection, the Cenmi 
Government coming in only to take on 
revenue. 


Considered from every point of view it 
seems imperative that the jute export duty 
should properly belong to the provincial 
Government. I have already referred to the 
disparity in the burdens of expenditure 
deTolving ou the various provinces. And it 
may be remembered that so early as April 
1922 the representatives of the Government 
of Bengal urged their claims to a further 
assignment of revenue at a conference of the 
Finance Members at Simla. The financial 
position of the Government of India which 
would have been put forward as an argument 
against that claim has greatly improved now 
and such a relief can be given without landing 
the central Government in any serious financial 
difficulty. Even if more revenue should 
be needed, the Government should seek to raise 
It by altering the Income fax regulations so 
as to secure the fnll amount due to the 
Oovernment. At present by exempting the 
incomes of a certain group of European 
companies and lodividnals from taxation 
the Government of lodia loses abont 5 crores 
a year The Taxation Enqatry Committee 
mention several classes of incomes that are 
not charged with Indian Income Tax. Qur 
Income Tax Act does not extend to those 
incomes of residents which accrues or arises 
abroad and is not received or deemed to be 
received in British India. Moreover, profits 
end gams of business accruing or arising 
withont British India are not chargeable even 
If received in British India, provided they 
are not so received or brought in 
within three years of the end of the year 
in which they accrued or arose. One wonders 
why this practice is followed in India, while 
in tbo United Eingdnm the practice is to 
charge the entire income of persons resident 
and domiciled there, whether or not tbat 
income is received in the United Kingdom. 
Again, there is the case of non-residents whose 
income accrues and arises in India but 
escapes the Indian Income Tax. There are 
four classes of these as stated by the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee : — (1) persons drawing in 
other countries pensions that have been earned 
in India ; (2) persons resident ont of India 
who draw interest on the sterling debt of 
India ; (3) non-resident firms which have agents 
or branches in India ; and (4) the owners of 
shipping resident in other conotries who do 
basiness with India. Unfortunately the 
Taxation Enquiry Committee did not give 
sufficient consideration to the matter in the 
light of the practices of other coantries. They 
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TTPTe palpably biassed and have showo more 
racernesrto protect the vested ’nteresN ^ 
Europeaos than to do justice to India There 
« no data m the numerous piihhcations ol 
llK. O.vernment to sho>v the exact amount 
of the lo^s ranged by this pnv lege given to 
hnr peans Professor K T. Shah in his 
“Sixty Tears of Indian Finance, puts the 
aToouiitat roughly R. 5 cnres per annum 
If this amount can he secnred theu the 
Governments India will 6 .d itself in plenty 
and nnnot grudge Bengal this belated measure 
of justice 


There ts no other country which sects 
to maintain a system of federal and 
provincial taxatio" merely on a uniform 
basis of undivided heads of revenue When 
that system resul s in such glaring injustice 
they should be remedied by raaking over 
either a uart or the whole of some other 
heads Th mgh custom’* may remsin a central 
revenue the lirge variety of reasons I have 
so far adduced suffice to show conclusively 
that the jute export duty must be made over 
to Bengal in its entirety. 


INDIANS ABROAD) 


Bt benarsidas chaturtedi 


The Crisis m East Africa 

Few of us 10 India realise the senoosoess 
of the crisis that is appoachiog our country 
men in East Africa. While we are Bghting 
among our-clvcs a situation is developing in 
Fast Africa which may prove dangerous and 
harmful not only to the Indian settlers in 
Kenya Uganda Tanganyika and Zanzibar but 
also to Indians at home Australia New- 
Zealand Canada South Africa and Southero 
Rhodesia have already shut their doors ngainst 
us and DOW Lord Delamere and Sir Edward 
Oripg want to close Fist Africa aUo Let us 
clearly understand it that this is tbe real aim 
of the White settlers in Eist Africa. They 
say “South Africa is the back door for 
Indians to enter Africa , Kenya is tbe front 
door T e most not merely close tbe back 
d )or at Durban, wo must also close the front- 
door at llombasa” From the point of view 
of emigration of our countrymen in future 
tbe prohibition of Indian emigration to East 
Africa will be a great tragedy indeed Fast 
Afiica is the natural outlet for India s 
expansion An FngUsh gentleinao, wbo hred 
in I-ast Africa for several years, writes to 
Mr b 0 Vaze Editior of the Servants of 
India — 

•To a fore cnor hVe me it seems mcred hie that 
lodi* ihould tKJ so tikea np with party cojQct and 
witti tryiniz to hnd out hon to stop conmaoal 
tioiiDR and murder Hut the importance ot this 
s«w poUcy in Last Alrica is not teaiued. Sane 


day I am certain a vast eoi'eration movement will 
set in from I ndi^ Where will the emnirants go it 
ELst A{ri<.4 13 I losed to them ? P^ri of the trouble 
IS that men 1 ke S r Elwatd Qrigg and Lorn 
Delamere are clever in covering uo their ambition 
to complete domination. They compl"»eir 
hnmhuir Chri tiaos’ like Oldham and Ormsby wore. 
All India eight to be on fire over this attempt to 
fortify imprecoaUy the European planters of Kenya 
so that DO reformiDB goverament in Westminister 
will ever be able to disturb them 


Tbe Aim of Lord Delamere 


The Kyasaland Times has published an 
arlicle which throws a good deal of light on 
the aim of Lord Delamere Here is an extract 
from that article 


Read ng Lord D lamere a speech at tbe opening 
of the Third 0nofflLtal Conferences m conjunction 
•wiih the reports of the two previous Conferences 
and la conjunction with the declared policy of his 
party in Kenya there is only one conclU'ioo wh ch 
CiiQ be arrived at, and that is that the civilization 
refei^ to by Lord D.*Umere is the Son'h Africa 
brand which in the judgment of the world is 
one o! the most relrrgrade in recent times Dp to 
recent years booth Ainca followed to some extent 
the policy enunciated by Rhodes of equal rights for 
all civui^ men iriespective of rai.’e. creed or 
cotoir Of late years however there has ceen an 
enure reversal of what may be calM the 
approve World Pol cy and a narrow conception 
on the crudest Narionalism and Ila wlism 
has taken us pla’e. Loid Delamere and bis Party 
aeem to be eniraoured of this South African 
ayiliziti Q It 13 this brand which he is 
Mweavourng to impose on Kenya and from 
he hopes to spread it over Uganda 


Kenya 
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and Tanuanyika. Once this Is accomplished thCT 
'he hopes that it will be strone eowsth to 
sdoininafe NyasaUnd aid North Eistern Rhodesia 
-and 80 join np with Rhodesia and the Uuion oi 
‘Sonth Africa. 

Then the Nyasaland Times proceeds 
We have held that this particnUr kind of civilis- 
ation is Hosnitsble to Tropical Africa, and in oar 
■opinion Lord Delanere and his friends wiH never 
•snoce^ JO imoo^ios it on these terntoriM ; and 
not only so. but the attempt to do so will leM 
■to hitter racial friction. -We here cannot risk the 
Tadal bitterness which is the onlv resolt of a 
repressive policy. Not only so, .bnt we 
•tme to the traditions and principles of *'‘1* 
which waves from the Zimhesi to the Nue ana 
means Frudom far aU irrespective of race creed 
, <or colour. 

What the British Goyemmcnt 
is trying to do 

Those who have been following the coarse 
•of events in East Africa are qaite convinced 
dhat the British Government is trying to 
•establish an East African Empire. The Con- 
ference of the Governors, the oropsganda by 
Sir Edward Grigg aod the Federation Com- 
mission are only a part of that big programme. 
Mr. Andrews, in a remarkable senes of articles 
•to the Indian papers bronght oat this fact in 
■* dear way. He wrote .— 

I have often espUined in the Indian press how 
Tlr. Omaby-Ooro made the K^.^table aod ^tar 
•statement that the British people in the cow^ of 
their loD« history, have built uo two stmt ^oim 
-alreiUy, and were about to build no a . third. The 
■first empire was the American Dammwo which 
•took shape under the Bvt'sh «« ■? -A® 
-century. He pointed out that thotmh Unit^ Slatra 
h^ broken awav from the British fl is 
remains as the ultimate effect of that Breatternto^ 
ilr. Orm by-Gore declares further tb« the 
19th century was the time «“ 

•people haviDS lost America, went forward to bund 
•up their Indian empire. This swod tor. he 
regards, is now very nearly accomplished- m 
'docks forward to India soon governine her 
temtones, and not ne^ing ^y. lo^er Bnbsh 
•protection. He elites the date 's soon oomi^ 
•when Indus will mss out of Bnlish protecuon 
•just as the United States has rass^. 

At last he comes in the thirf pUm tothe 20Jh 
-<!eatary. He declares in a sinking phrase t|^ t.e 
2tlth century is the nsvchological 
history of humanity wWn Africa will (^eto^ 
turn of development. He stato that, m f he proc^ 
-of this development East Afnca is 
■British genma to resulanse in a way that ^ te 
-mo less important m the hi«top of nnt^^ than 
•<he British role m India which it preceded. 

It is to be noted that the area of the 
•British territories in East and Central Afnca 
fa greater than the whole of the Indian 
tEmpire including Burma and Ceylon. 

••93—14 


We can now easily understand what the 
British Government is driving at. They will 
ruthlessly brush aside anything that comes 
in their way aod helpless as we are. there^ is 
every possibility of our losing ground in Eist 
AfricA The prohibition of Indian Imraigratioo 
into East Africa is a question of years now. 

What shall we do ? 

Thus we are dghting a losing battle ; still 
we must do something. Let ns first under- 
stand it that the question of Indian emigration 
to East Africa does not concern merely 
Kenya, Uganda and other territories. It is 
a much wider question and concerns the 
future of India herself. We must not accept 
any compromise on this question and we 
mast warn the Indian settlers in East Africa 
against doing so. 

Then we mast take oar stand apon the 
mandate and try to prevent the inclusion of 
Tanganyika in any federal scheme. Wo 
should not forget that the grant of responsible 
Ooveroment oven with a non-otSeial majority 
instead of a white majority will lead 
to resolta very harmful to the cause , of 
Africans and Indians. The Idea of sharing 
of trusteeship of the Natives by the Indians 
is a mere camooflage. We ought not ,be a 
party to any evploitation of the Africans, 
not only that, but we must consider iheir in- 
terest to be of paramount importance in East 
Africa. The ultimate security of Indian in- 
terest in Africa lies in following this line nf 
politics which is honest and in keeping with 
India’s past traditions. It is to be hoped that 
oar leaders in East Africa will take a long 
view of things. 

Mr. Sastri's appeal to Transvaal ludians 

Even those who do not like Mr- Sastri’s 
political complexion will give him credit for 
the earnestness and sincerity with which he 
is doing his work in Sonth Africa. The 
Indian Opinion of Oct 21st pnbltshes a 
lengthy speech of his at Johannesburg in 
which he made a stirring appeal to Transvaal 
Indians to unite and join hands with the . 
Congress. 

Here is an extract from his speech : 

‘‘It sometimes strikes me that I have not left 
India at alL When 1 see the mistakes yon make, 
when 1 see the mistakes yon want yonr leaders 
to commit, I still think 1 am in India, where 
to-day, alter thousands of years, Umans and 
Mahomedans still shed each other’s blood and 
refuse to come together for the redemption of their 
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common mother (A. voice Shame. *) Aye niy 
fnendo you dm t seem to me to he mneh better 
If vour qua rels are not between Hindus Md 
Slahomed-ins they are between Natal and the 
Transvaal the Transvaal British Indian Assoc alion 
and the South Afr ran Indian CouRress and Kiijee 
and Canay (laughter) Are we .riRht in 
lettiaff this state of thines continue when danKer 
press B? Come wake up be men in yonr time 
Think of your families and the tronblea that await 

this wronR step reversed , co ,}ack to 
Congress and if you will reform it Why not? 
After all n is a simole matter of copy ^k 
wisdom Anybody wi I tell vou that when there 
are 70 000 people 5 000 or 6 «)00 miles from their 
own conntry living in another country mcst of 
whose people don t like them don t want them 
but want to expel them if possible— these lOOOO 
people shoo'd nang together like one man (Loud 
applause) Is that not elementary wisdom’ 

Why shonid anyone stand in the way of 
unity and when nnity is broken why ehould 
anyone bar the way to reunion ’ In the midst of 
dangers— terrible dangers— to cent one in this 
coarse is not falfiUing the trust given to you I 
don t want no I havo not come here for the par 
pose of dividing Transvaaler and Transvaaler but I 
want the whole of the Indiao community of the 
Doion of South Africa to come together like one 
man 


Is it too ranch to hope that oar coaotry 
rauD ID Transvaal will realise tl eir mistake 
now and join the Congress agaiQ ? 


Serious News from British Gaiaaa 


Mr Aynbe Secretary of the British 
Oniana East India Association has seot a 
long letter to the Imperial Citizenship Asso 
ciation of Bombay in which he describes 
how the British Government is trying to 
redacc the politicul status of British Oniana 
to that of a crown dolon) British Qniana 
has a pecnliar constitution of its own which 
pats it above the rank of a crown colony 
and makes it in certain respects like a self 
Roverning Dominion There is no racial 
inequality m British Gniana at present and 
the number of onr people there is more than 
125 fhonsands ontofa popnlationof 301 tbon 
sands Ultimately they along with tbe 

negro population are bound to have a control 
ling voice m the finances of British Qoiaoa. 
The big capitalists of Britain have now 
realised this final position and they are 
therefore trying to get the control of pntso 
in the hands of the Governor or the Colonial 
OUce 

Mr Aynbe has appealed to India in 
ties© words — 


pits tor ihe lead rs o' the SloJi-’rUnd toaJ 
anJ a-t m kly too~Th" Mot) •►rUod has ditm 


pioned the cause of her children m South Afriot 
soccessfuly Br tish Guiana s dars day is at haodl 
and we look and hope for help 

Anti Asiatic Agitation m Newzealand 

The Secretary of the Newzealaod Indian 
Association (country section) has sent me s 
copy of a pamphlet issued by the White 
Newzealand League of that Dominion Here 
are some sentences from that pamphlet — 
Refuse to deal with the As atics Refuse to deaU 
trade ord scourse with these Orientals Show them 
the way to go home. It is a well known fact that 
in so far as competing with them in the silk trade 
ftnits and lanndnes onr w hits traders have not 
the ghost of a chance An eminent internaticm-> 
alist made the following observation — 

Blist 15 East and West and West 
And never the twain shall meet 
Think It over fnends and ask yourself what 
course yon are going to take m this qnestion 

Robert J C Groves 
Wellington Organising Secretary 

M hits Newzealand League 
Comment is needless 


Hmdn Mashm Qnestion m tbe Colonies 

The time has come when our compatriots 
abroad should be warned against latrodaciofr 
(be communal questions that have done sc 
much barm here in India among the* 
domiciled Indian population in the oolosies 
If IS a fact that every single eicilement 
atfecUng India reaches the distant colonies 
sooner or later and letters have been 
received from Fiji and other colonies that 
the communal troubles have already begun 
there We appeal to colonial Indians not to- 
leproduce an ugly picture of India la 
Greater India > 


Tbe Problem of Returned Emigrants 

There is one important item of the South 
African Agreement which has not received 
due attention at the bauds of the Indian 
public and that is regarding the returned 
emigrants from South Africa. The Indian 
Oovernmant, according to this item in the 
Agreement, has recognised its obligation to 
look after the retnrncd emigrants for South 
Africa, and so far as possible to protect 
them against sqaandeting U eir cash and 
losing it to adventarers and help the«e 
return^ praignjuts to settle in occupations 
for which they aro be>t suited by Ibtir 
aputnac or their resources 
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It vra^ in iri21 that our Gotcrnment 
Tealiscd for the first time (hat it had a doty 
■fo perform towards the returned ertiprtots 
asd pare considerable help in esfaWishiiJg 
-an Indian Eniipranh Friendlj Serrice Com- 
mittee at Calcutta. Now that the Corcrnment 
haj decided to take up the work in right 
•earnest *o far as the South African returned 
emigrants are coacctoet}, aij wo impress 
upon them that they onght not to differen- 
bale between the returned emigrants ol Sonth 
Africa and those of Fiji or West Indies? 
There is a large number of returned cmi- 
•pnots at JlatiaburA Calcutta lirisp » • 
miserable condition. Cannot the Oorernment 
do something for them ? It wUl be a good 
thing If the Indian Emigrants Friendly 
5<rrice Committee is refircd to take up 
this work again. We bopo the Oorcminent 
will gise serioQS consideration to this 
■question. 


“Tlie Specfal Coegms held at Delhi in 1923 
fsaaed a resoJmicn lo '•owiDj«o eduralion proro- 
^da in the ccnmty regaidme the po«mon of 
Induos in ihe Colonies" a?ain at Cawnixire if 
resolred to open a Koreura Depaitment to "look 
after the interest of Indians abroad” etc. cte. Ccotd 
it to tsjiicTKl that. Bo far as Fiji is concerned, 
nothifli; bas boen done ! 

When in May laf-t the Atl-Icdb Cocirress 
Coffloiittee met in BrtmUy I wrote a lone letter 
in lecards lo prevaitinc condition of Indians in 
Fiji and bad it handed to the Ocncral Secretary 
3Ir, UaDgasKsmy iTfoeir In epite of myrequest for 
an early acknowlwsemcnt, lo date. 1 have received 
none 

Wiibio the last tea years we have made in- 
nnmlierablc appeals to Icdia but oar cry has been 
in «ii<ien]e*s f The name of India and Indians 
has l«eo stismatised abroad lut our leaders at 
home are bnsy «ith wordy warfare 1 

Jforalfy. gociallr, not to say wliticslly. our 
eonntiymen are dnftisi; from nad to worse in 
Fi)i. Il-is lodia a teacher, preacher or a Sanyasi 
to send out tbete ? Caosot India at least socare 
us an Airent to look after and eafecnaid our 
interest m far on Fiji ?" 


Zudians Orerseas and nur Confess 
3Jf. C, Chaffer S/rgh o! Fi)t writes to 
•<»fie of his letters 


1 have reproduced this portion of Hr. 
Cbatinr Fingh'e letter simply to show. (hat it 
IS worto than useless to pass resolotions 
which aro not to be acted upon. 


NOTES 


ParUament’s “EpspooslbiUty” and 
Our Bight 

In his speech on tho Statutory Commission 
T/itd Birkenhead has said in effect that 
the British ParUament cannot giro op ffs 
respoosibifity to see that the affairs of lodia 
are well-admiolr-tered. Jbo talk of that 
body’s "responstbility” in that connection is 
•sheer hypocrisy. What is really meant is 
that the British people eannot allow the 
people of India to decide bow tho affairs of 
th<*ir own country should bo managed, for 
if they became the arbiters ol their own 
■destiny, India would not bo governed, as it 
is at present, soJely—at least mainly, in 
British interests. So in effect tho meaning 
•of the British FarliaroeDfa responsibility is 
Opthing more or less than its right, fiiunded ' 
•only on might, to see that India is governed 
■bnd exploited for tho furtherance of the 
anteresta of. the Driti«h people. . 

Nothing shows more clearly the keen sense 


of Ihe British rsTliamsnt's responsibility towards 
India than the fact that fhe introduction of 
the lodiiD budget debate has generally served 
as a signal for its members to leave their 
seats, and it has always been a diQicolty on 
such cccasions to prevent a count out 
Farfiament has been practically content 
thronghont to leave the destiny of India in 
tbc hands of the men on tho spot 

However long the period during which 
we have been prevented from exercising out 
right to determine how onr country is to be 
governed, that right is fundamental and can 
never be lime-barred or lost. Whatever 
British poIificiaDS may say, we have that 
right still 

There are certain rights which aro created 
by eiatnle But these do not exhaust the list 
of hotnan rights. There aro other and more 
Jundamenlal human rights. When Thomas 
Painoepnke of tbe rights of man, he re- 
ferred to these fundamental rights When 
duringtha gieat world war. “tfao Allies" prated 
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of the ngbt of «elf deterraioation of nations 
they referred to one of these fondamental 
rights If men had no other rights except 
those conferred on them by man made laws 
all nations in the world would even now 
remain in a state of servitude It may not 
be practicable for some nations under certain 
circomstances to exercise the right of self 
determination But that can never mean 
that it is for that reason lost 

The British Parliament has at present the 
might to determine how India i!» to be 
governed It has the might to attempt to 
impose its will on India and, as in the past, 
so for some time to come that attempt may 
succeed Bat nevertheless our right of self 
determination wonld persist, whatever the 
length of the period of its abeyance 

We have read the speeches of Lords 
Birkenhead Reading Olivier, Chelmsford 
Winterton and Company on the Statutory 
Commission Bnt we are not convinced 
thereby that it would be wrong on our part 
to take our stand on the (uodameotal inatien 
able and indestructible right of self deter* 
mmation We shall be told that we should 
bo practical that we should strive only 
lor that which is obtainable But how 
can one know the limit of the practical 
and tho realisable unless one tries to obtain 
in foil what he is entitled to ? There is in 
fact DO such fixed limit It is for manhood to 


boycott Men elected by all onr politicat! 
parties should frame a constitutun and try 
by all possible means to give efiect to it 
If we fail in the immediate future to agree 
or to give effect to an agreed constitution,, 
we should not lo»e hope Ebr all failures* 
are but temporary 


“Affront to India” 

Our attitude in the matter of the Statntory . 
Commission has not been determined' 
by what has been called a calculated affront 
to India For in onr opinion, there cannot 
be a greater insult than to have to live under 
foreign domination 

Our attitude would have been what it is,~ 
even i( a few Indians had been appointed 
members of the Commission We do not more- 
over, think that a commission is at all indi pen- 
sably necessary But assuming that it lo, it 
should have consisted of non official Indian^ 
elected by the Central Legislature, its choice- 
not being limited to its ovyn members If 
necessary one or two fintisb or other foreigia 
experts might bare been added 


‘The Task of the Commission” 


push the limit further and further by strenu 
ous endeavour 

We do uot pretend to be superior to those 
who aro ready to take what is obtainable 
(meaning what Bntishers may be wiUmg to 
give* and to shape their conduct by wbat is 
practical and expedient But we on our 
part may bo permitted to cling to onr foods 
mental right of self determination, at the risk 
of being called dreamers, visionaries and 
irreconciiablcs. 

It 18 not becanso of any special fondness 
for abstract rights that wo insist on self- 
detciminatiOD We know best what is best 
for our country and what our nation is 
capable of 

Vo continue to think that no Indian should 
have anything to do with the present btatotory 
Cl mroi^sion appointed by tho PaiLa 

ment, that our public a«ociations shonid 
boycott it, and that tho central and provin- 
cial legii>l(tores should not form the com 
millets referred to in Lbrd DiTkenbetds 
speech 

Rut wo shonld not stop short with (ho 


Auw lasK 01 me commission is tnns^ 
described in the Viceroy’s statement 

The task of the Commission will be no easy 
one In the governing words of the Stalate which 
^ * tOTstitute Its terms of reference it will be? 
cbaiged With 

InquiiiDg mto the working of ‘he system of 
COTtrament, the growth of edncatioo and the- 
repiesentative iDStitntions, in. 

4*^“**' natters connect^ therewitb.- 
report as to whether 
desirable to establish the- 
mod^iS ® *^’'J°°*J^^«,B'>vemment or to extend* 

'he degree of responsible- 
whe^hpr tbewin including the 

of 1^1 rataHisbment of second. 
deSmSlix" lORislatutes is or is not 

Plenty of materials exist for indging how 
tto system of government has woiked JlanTr 
who have worked as 
councilors have madb- 
Tn mmf ' 1 ^"“'^'“’^ dyarchy, which 
of the besides the repoits- 

E vln evidence 
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details than aie contained therein are required, 
they may be obtained from the central and 
provincial edncational department®. 

As for the development of representamB 
institutions, the proceedings of the cent™ 
and provincial legislatures, and the re^rls 
on the working of the district boards, local 
boards, municipalities and village anions 
provide ample material for studying the 
subject and arriving at conclusions. 

If the system of government has not 
worked well, ‘if there has not been satis- 
factory growth o! education, and if there has 
not been sniEcient development of representa- 
tive institutions, the people of India are not 
solely or mainly to blame. It is the British 
Government in India which is maioljr 
responsible for the backward condition 
of the country in these respect® A bad 
system of government cannot wort wen, 
there cannot be satisfactory growth ^ 
education, if the system of 
framed and worked by onsympatbetic 
foreigners Interested in retarding its growth 
and with inaufRcient understanding of the 
problem, and if wholly inadequate foods 
be available for edncational PO'Pf** • 
representative institutions cannot 
to a sufficient estent and m a ®**‘*^*ft®^ 
manner, if there be not 
education, if sufficient foods are oot available 
and if the institutions have fundamental 
defects in their constitntious. _ 

As to the points on which the comrm^iw 
is to report, the conclnsions and recommen- 
dations would depend very much on its 
point of view. . 

An elected Indian cornmission would have 
naturally and quite tjghtly started ^th the 
idea that it certainly is desirable to esfsWi^ 

the principle of responsible government 

there is no question of whether or not in 
the matter. It wonlJ have natnrally 
• rightly begun by assuming that it »» 

desirable to establish the Pyj^^plo ^ 
sponsible government to tfif fuHtsi \ . 

successive stages being, it necessary, n*ro T 
it definitely— all to be gone . through m a 
very limited number of years. It won 
have assnredly wanted to restrict the degree 
of responsible government now esi'tin„. oar 
veoold have, on the contrary, sought to 

*^*lDdians must be quite delighted to find 
that It would be open to the alieri Bntish 
pariiiimeDiarv commission to conclnoe that u 
•would not be doirable to establish the 


principle of responsible government and to 
restrict the degree of responsible government 
now eiisting 1 u 

We are unable to say whether the British 
cabinet have already arrived ‘bejr own" 
decision. 5Iany people suspect that they 
have. In that case, the appointment of a 
commission must be mere eye wash. But 
even if the cabinet have not settled the roam 
future lines of India’s seeming constilntional 
progress and real constitutional retrogression, 
if a report from the commission has really 
to be awaited, .there are ample materials, as 
we have indicated, for it to report upon. 
The expenditure of large snms of money for 
the peregrinations of members of the 
commission and of committees of legisUtnres 
IS mostly nnnecessary. Though the British 
parliament will contribute £ 1*0000, the 
main burden will fall on India. She is not 
to have any discretion m the matter. 
Foreigners have decided that a certain thing 
most be done by them; they have also 
settled bow the thing is to be done. India s 
business is only to pay. and to obey the 
laws when the British parliament legislates 
as to bow India is to be governed. All the 
tobl^lords who recently spoke in the honse 
of lords sod others who spoke in the house 
of commons want os to believe that it is a 
great buoour. no insult, to have only to pay 
and obey. 


About Boycotting the Commissien or Not 
While the majority of Indian political parties 
and political notabilities have declared in 
favour of boycotting the statutory commission, 
other voices, the voices of a few Hisabi 
Singhs (or Calculating Heroe®), as The Jlindip 
Herald calls them, are also heatd.^ Some 
saj, “We will join the boycott, if it be 
onanimons”. But how can it be onanimons, 
if some hesitate nod hang back ? One has to 
decide knowing foil well that among so many 
millions of Indians some wonld sorely be 
found not to boycott the commission. Some 
say, "We will join the boycott, if it can be 
made etfeclive”. Bat how can one know 
beforehand whether the boycott would be 
effective? It is jnst as rnneh for you as for 
others to make the boycott effective Some 
s»y, “We will boycott the commission, if 
others do so.” That is like saying "We 
will do the honorable and patriotic thing if 
others do it.” 

We do not say or suggest that co-opera- 
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tion ^ith the Commission would be a sm 
like stealing or lying or some other immoral 
practices, though such co operation would 
be wrong But to make our meaning clear 
*we may be allowed to observe that good 
men and trne do not say We will not 
steal or lie, if all men unanimously resolve 
not to steal or he, if an anti stealing or 
anti lying campaign can he made effective, 
and if others he honest and truthful ’* 

A combination of threats and temptations 
IS being used to induce men to accept the 
commission and co operate with it It is 
being said in effect that if Indians do not 
co-oyerate with the commission, they would 
lose much which they could otherwise obtain 
On the other hand, if they co operate, they 
wonld be gainers thereby It is not in our 
power either to withhold advantages from 
our countrymen or confer boons on them 
But we are convinced that India wonld lose 
nothing by boycotting the commissioo, but 
may gain much by it If there be no other 
gam, there would be the great gam of conser 
Ting 001 self respect In the case of a complete 
boycott three things may happen the total 
withdrawal of the present commissioo, which 
i& unlikely , its modiGcation lu such a miiaDet 
as to appreciably meet the wishes of politi 
cally minded Indians, or the drawing up of 
its report by tho commission on the basis of 
such materials as are available The last is 
what IS most likely to happen In the case 
of only a partial boycott nf the commission 
the report would be drawn up exactly lo 
ihe same way, namely, on tho basis of the 
materials made available In any case — even 
in the cate of complete co operation on the 
part of the people, the greatest importance 
would be attached to the evidence or the 
material (call it by any name that may smt 
one’s fancy) placed before the commision by 
the ofhciuls of the Government of India That 
snch material or evidence wonld not go to 
support home rule may be safely taken for 
granted Whatever the proposals of the 

cororoiltees of tho Central Legistature. what- 
ever they may say before the joint paili 
araentary committee to be appointed for 
con*>idenng the lepott of tho commission, the 
British Government will do what it has made 
up Its mind to do What has been its attitude 
towards those recommendations of the 
Commission which were favourable to Indians? 
lUs not the Government found excuses to 
shelve even tho mi] inly recommendations of 
the hkeen Committee also •' 


Much is Deing made in certain quarters of 
the likelihood of the Labour Patty coming into 
power when in 1930 Parliament is likely to 
legislate to give effect to the decisions 
on the statutory commission’s report But 
none but those who are determined to be 
dupes can now buheve that, so far as India 
IS concerned there is anything to choose 
between a Tory and a Labour Government 
Surely we»have had enough experience 
to be able to understand the imperialists’ 
game If we co-operate with thenl, they do not 
see any reason to go out of their way to pla- 
cate us If we stiffen our attitude, they seem in- 
clined to meet us half way, endeavouring all the 
while at the same time to frustrate our efforts 
to obtain freedom If they succeed id doing 
so, they are emboldened to ride roughshod 
over our feelings Note how in the recent 
speeches of British statesmen, there are 
triumpbant references to the fact that 
the boycotts proclaimed as parts of 

Non co-operation have failed But failures 
ought not to damp our ardour Nothing 
uottk haiingcanbe oblained from the British 
impcnalists mikout bringing adequate 

pressure to bear on them Bluffing is not 
such pressure Tbiogs must be made really 
very inconvenient for them And xt 

should also be borne in mind that 
even while seeming to conciliate ns, your 
imperialists may deceive yon as they 

deceived the anti partition agitators of 

^ogal by the second partition of Bengal 
We have constantly to look the gift horse 
in the month We can not afford to be 
pleased unless we get exactly what we want 
And no people can be finally pleased for all 
tune to come For there is no finality m 
politics 


In Anticipation of Viceroy’s Statement 
re Statutory Commission 

On the 4th of November last, when the 
\ iceroy had not yet made his statement 
Statutory Commission, the 
Review expressed tho following 

of 'to’Sfnh’^h 

Other toTvnni bodr lot^t 

thmka It has atfo the ncM might it 

cannot deprive it of its Judiro ui. We 
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lair, it oaeht to allow ns to place befcye -it a foil 
and accurate presentation of onr case for self-role. 
This we can do only if the Statntory Conofamion 
•which is to renorl to it consists a. least of a 
majority of elects Indian members 

"Thece are two forecasts of the character and 
fnnctions of the Statutory Commission. One is that 
it will be a body sent oat to report as well as to 
judee. The other is that it will simply be a 
rapporteur. . .... ...» 

“But It is quite possible for a reportioK body 
to iiraore all or most of what would ro in our 
faronr and lav stress on what^wouid go aiamst 
us. just as Katherine llayo has, und-r die-bart 
Tory inspiration and auspices, presents t(> |^he 
Western public only the case a?ainst Indti y 
is needed is that we should be able to put in all 
that we can and want to say on our own behalf. 
This we cannot do unless the Commission has anoo- 
official Indian majority holdine advanced political 
•views llembers of Parliament as a whole or even 
indiTidoally or the world pnblic cannot eipected 
to read all the evidence. It is only the Re^rt and 
Recommendations which will be generally read. 
So everything that we have to urge in oar favour 
roust be there. That can happen, only u the 
majority of members are non-omcial Indians of 
advanced political views. There ts a rnmour that 
Indians may be co-opted from the different okk 
V inces to act as assessors whose .function vroow w 
merely to cross-eiamiae the witnesses ..Bat ve^ 
little new material in proof of our 
self-role can be introduced into the m^n body of 
evidence by mere cross examination. Ana even u 
that were po^ible, a Com.mission ^osisMg 
wholly of Brftishers or of a taaionw of BntisIwTS 
wonla be quite likely to omit sack material from 

*''*'*^“The''^ritish public, being an interested p^. 
are loath to part with power They baro all ^ong 
been fed with aach^ statements as wo£^ to 
convince them of the necessity for 

British dominance in Ind-a. . Hence the 

making oat an overwhelming case for aelf-^e 
This has become all the more newssary o;»'ne to 
the anti-Indun activity of ^Hss Uayo and of bir 
llichael O’Dwyer. Sir Reginald »“® 

other Brirish die-hards. Hence my 'os^lenre on 
>i»Tir«T ari inilian maionty and on the. need .of the 


having an Indian majonty and on t^ iw 

Statutory Commission Report embodying all that 
can be said in favour of Indian self-ruie 


judgment would be affected bv their “long and’ 
close contact with the questions towhuhthev 
would now be iumfed to apply imp-irtidl minds,’ 
but that a commis-ion consisting solely of mem- 
bers of Parliament would be impariMl and their 
conclasioos would be uninfluenced by any 
preconceived notions. This is puerile and absurdi 

The British people as a whole have gained 
immensely bv keeping India in political and 
economic subjection. For this reason Britishers, 
with the exception of a small number of them, are 
as a ruie in favour of maintaining India’s p^ent 
p tiiticai and economic condition of dependence. 
Mcnbere of Parliament as such are in this respect 
of the same opinion as the rest of their country- 
men Tnose members of Parliament who have been 
appointed members of the Statutory Commission 
do not belong to the small number of en-eptional 
Englishmen who really want India to be politically 
and economicallv free. Hence the Commission 
as constituted, can not be considered a really 
impartul body. . . 

Arisnming that Indians, if appointed members 
of the commission, would not have been unbiassed, 

1 may say that a really impartial Commission can 
consist only of expenenced, fearless and uobnba- 
ble statesmen belonging to nations which do not. 
directly or indirectly, derive any advantage from 
India’s present state of political and wonomio 
dependence and which cannot be intimidated or 
directly or indirectly bribed to Great Gntato. It 
wonid be out of place to discuss on the present 
occasion whether there are any such nations. 

As for the biassed or unbiassed character of 
the Indian nation, I may be allowed to say that 
every nation is entitled to form and does form 
Its own estimate of its own political capacity— 
every nation is biassed in its own favour. If we 
claim that right, if we are biassed.m onr own 
fa'voar. that is not unnatural— that is no crime. 
Whenever any nation wishes to make a forward 
move tn the march of progress, it does not require 
the services of a Commission of foreigners to 
pronounce judgment on its capacity to make that 
move. As other nations have the right of self- 
determination, so have we. 

1 know, of course, that Parliament will not easily 
allow us to exercise this right of self-determination. 
It arrogates to itself the function of indg& We 
canoot efl'ectively say nay. But if it is to perform 


After Publication of Viceroy's Statement 


After publication of the Viceroy s state- 
ment the editor of this Review, on being 
interviewed by the Free Press of India 
on the 9th November, said : — 

I have read with due care the 
ment annoonciug.the appointment of the S^tow 
Commission. This statement 
of the Commission are. m my opinion, ennrely 

™ The VkMoy argues that if Indians wereappoii^ 
ted members of the Commission their 
would be coloured by their natural and 
desire” “to see India a thS 

if British officials were appointed members their 


-efore it fairly stated, Parliament 

will not read the volames of evidence. It will 
be guided by the report and the recommendations. 
As Indians do not form either the majority or a 
mmonty of the members of the Commission, they 
cannot wnte the report. They cannot wnte 
even a minority report, or even 
minutes of dissent. No amount of suggestig^ 
commenting nr criticising on the part of the pro- 
mised Joint Select Committee of the Central 
Le^Uture or of giving evidence, eta. can be a 
substitute for or in any degree eqnivalent to 
•wntmg the report or a ininonty report or even 
minutes of dissent. 

Therefore, I am in favour of an absolute boycott 
of the Commission. Let its report and condusions 
go forth to the world as things with which the 
indiao people had nothing -whatever to do un any 
capacity. 

The Viceroy’a statement holds out the bait of a- 
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Joint Select Committee of the Central Legislafnre 
The Lcgtslahve Assembly would be entirely wwt 
jnp in self respect if it nzreed to appoint such a 
Coromiitee That body cannot ha<?e (orcotten that 
in lebTuary 19>4 it passed a re olotion advo^tint: 
a R mnd Table Conference It was pas>*ed hv an 
overhelminsr maioritv practically alt the elected 
Indian members present votme in its favour 
Airan. in September 1925 a similar resolution was 
passed bv the Legislative Assembly laving anjp 
the broad outlines of lonstitntiooal advance The 
British Government in Brita n and m India did not 
mahe the least response to either resolution It treat 
ed both the resolutions with thentraost possible con 
tempt Itarrocantly and contemptuously assumed that 
It had the right to non co-operate with os while 
demanding a full measure of co-operation wi h it 
that IS to pay subservienca or snbordination on onr 

g irt It did not. it dare not, treat other parts of the 
mpire ruled br White settlers in this way 
Let no famt hearted practical Indian believe 
that the British Government and people are the 
final arbiters of our destiny There is a Qigher 
Power that rules If we are only true to ourselves 
if we do not insnlt the God in us if we help 
ourselves that Power will surely come to our aid 
and lead ns on to our goal which is freedom 

Boycott the Commision then wholly and in 
overy way 

The Viceroys sophistical special pleading (for 
a purely Parliamantarv Commission ^ is peilectly 
laughable. Does the Viceroy mean to say that the 
findipgs of all other previous Commisaioos which 
did not consist solelv of members of Parliament 
were fnr that reason foredoomed to an unfavourable 
reception at its hands ^ 


In Support of The Calcutta Boycott 
Resolution 

On the IGth of November a public meet 
log of the citizens of Calcutta was held 
under the presidency of Sir Abdar Rahim 
A single rcsolntion was passed at that meet 
ing asking all individual Indians all public 
associations and bodies and the central and 
provincial legislatures to have nothing to do 
with the Statutory Commission as constituted 
In rising to snppott this Tesolotion the 
editor of this Review spoke as follows lo 
part — 

The iwons ass gn«l by the highest Bntish 
^4anctinnsn'*s lor the exclus on of lod ans from the 
Siatutorj Commu* on are not the real reasons 
\\ hat the real reasons are need not be tnenlioned 
anl discus-sed here I will here advert for a 
Dimutfl only to Wme of tho so-called revous for 
^ excluMon ass „ned by these Cntish polili 


Stncped of all diplomatic verliige, one of 
lhe>.o rwims is that all Indansare liaasea m 
favour of their people an I iher'fore they cani^ 
{«e jodaes of their own Ptaess for self rule and 
cou'ning of foreigners most 

-t« tmlltd la w test cur fitness. 


Similarly as all Bnti h officials and men of 
busmen having anything to do with India niay, 
have already formed their conclusious and th^us 
beo^o biassed they are also excluded But 
absindly enough m the opinion of these British 
officials and their followers members of Parluraent 
are not biassed in any way 1 What however is 
the fact? The fact is the British nation as a 
wioie has gamed immensely in power prestige 
and wealth and has made remarkable prog^ress m 
education knowledge and culture by keying 
India in political and economic bondage That 
nation la therefore unwilling to see India politi 
callv and economically free It is 
interested in keeping and wishes to keep _India 
enslaved as long as it can So the whole British 
nation includ ng members of its Pa liament is 
prejudice against the idea of Indian freedom 
There may be a few Englishmen who are reallv 
in favour of Ind a s fre^om but none of the 
members o* the commission belong to that class of 
faddists’ So I ventnre to sav that as a rale no 
Bntish Commission appointei by a British Govern 
ment to lodge of lad a s political capacity can be 
an impartial commission and m particular this 
commission is not an impartial commission 

It IS not the pecnliar failing of the Indian people 
fliat they are prepossessed m their own favonr 
Every nation is so prepo sessed every nation has 
a good conceit of itself Qence we find that 
before every successive Reform Act m England 
loclodopthe Act giving the vole to BntisH women 
the British people did not call in the aid of noo 
Bntish foreign commissions fo gnage the political 
capaiPity of British men and women They dsraded 
for themselves and made a forward march m the 
path of political progress When Japan gayo 
itself a representative constitution it did not ask 
foreigners to pronounco a verdict on their powers 
ol self rale The Japanese themselves framed their 
constitnUon for themselves So has it been with 
many another nation 

But It Will be objected “They were all free 

a les , yon are not free True enough no 
t But mv question to the self richte us 
PecksoifTi* of British blood is — Why did you 
then dunng the Vt orld 11 ar proto of mak ng the 
world safe for democnicv for freedom ? Does 
no* tbc world include India? Mhy did you and 
Tpnr allies j rate of the right of self determination 
of all peoples ? 

And even among peoples who were not as free 
as fho Fnglish and ‘he Japanese among peoples 
who were in a sense conquered and dependent 
peoples the South Africans and the Irish did 
TTAcnCAi IT exercise t*'o right of selMetcrminatioo 
Ihey bad to »« allowed to do so l>ecan‘so 
foe pressnro they htongbt to licar on the 
Untish people was unlike the Indian sort consisting 
of representations petitions protests bluffing and 
inefr*ctive economic bovcott. 

Another rreson offici^ly assigned for tae ex 
ctn^ on ol Indians Irom tho commi nion mu be 
simmea np in the wonls of IIis Excellcncv the 
\ icerov bars he in his statement — . m the 

catreol the romniis'iion not consisting entirely of 
membere ot Parlafnent I arliament would ineviuhlr 
apprmrh consideration of It with some element 
of mental wervaiioa doe to an inst nctive feeling 
12 ®ore than one case represented 
views to whlcli the holder was rrcviouily com- 
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mitfed. It would move ’uDcertainly amonc ojn- 
clnsiono the exact value of which, _ owing to no- 
fbiiiilHrifv with the minds of their framera. it 
would feel nnible to aporaise." 

Blit in the cam of the rresent whouv Rir- 
liamec'arr Comraissino. His Excellency observes 
that “the findinns of some of its owu members 
can connt in advance npon a favorable reception 
at the hand-* of Parliament, which will 
thorn to sp-ak from a common platform of tboi^t 
and to he applving standards of judament which 
Pailinment will feel instinuively to be tls own. 

\V> are no douht doomed to eternal babyhood. 
But babies thonsh we are. we cannot help asking 
the Vueroy. who is certainly neither a baby nor 
a nincompoop, whether the fiudmcs of all previous 
commissions of which all the members were not 
M. P R-and thev f-irm the vast maiority— were 
for that reason for^oomed to an unfavourable 
reception at the hands of Patliament ? , . 

No oolitical party in India has ever admitt^ 
the neht of the British Parliament to be Mle 
]udiK>3 of our political capacity and progress uot 
suppose a trial is needw. who should be tho 
people under trial ? I subniit it is the British 
people, who claim to be onr trustees, who should 
be in the dock. Have they done their duty to 
India? Certainly not. Take one small fact bess 
than 70 yeara ago. the Negroes in Amencst were 
bood<lave3 in a state of savagery and 
and thev were never a civilised people But iw« 
more than 77 perceol of them are literate. But 
in In Iio. with Its hoary civiliution. oniy about / 
percent of the people are now literate afrer ^re 
than 150 years of Bntish rule. And here chr^c 
starvation and ravages of diseases are tho rule 
everywhere. . u. .. k.. 

So It is the British people 
Wed. h^Qse it IS not we but the 
who have enjoyed supreme power in lodja tm 
more than I5i) years op to date and made ml me 
arrangements for carrying oq the work 01 wio 

Country in all departments of the state. 

But if we are to show how we have or can iron 
the race, may we not a.sk. how one can run vnUi 
hands and legs tied by Dyarchy ? 


Rabindranath Tagore on Miss Mayo’s 
"Mother India” 

Rabindranath Tagore, from whom we 
borrowed a copy of the American edition 
of Miss Mayo’s "Mother India” before wo 
got our own, has written the following letter 
to the New Torb Xatlo?i on the character ol 
that boob .• — 

The Ewtob “Nixiox’. 

’ I came to bnow from tho adveriisii^ 
of your paper that llios Katbenue Ma^yu 8 Moib« 
India” has been laud^ by Arnold Ben^ m a 
shocking book, m the honourable sense. 
unately. for obvious reasons, there is a wnww 
prevalent wish among the race that roles India w 
believe any detraction that may bnng 
UEon India, and consequently the kind d shocka 


that Miss Mayo has manufactured nff^rs them a 
delidoas luxury of indigaatioa. The numerous 
lies mixed with ftets that have been dexterously 
manipulated bv her for the produotim ol these 
shocks are daily being exposed in our journals; 
but these will never reich the circle of readers 
which It is easy for Miss Msyo t) delude. Along 
with other eastern victims of lying propiganda. 
we in India also must defeneelessly sutTer mud- 
b^meanng from uascruonl lus literature : 
for your writers hive their laa-hinery of publicity 
which is cruelly efficient for raining slanders from 
a region usually unapproachable by us, shattering 
onr Wr name m an appallingly wholesale 
man ner. . . ... 

I happen to be one of those whom the writer 
has apecally honoured with her attention and 
selects as a target for her midnight raid. Difficult 
though it is for me completely to drfeud myself 
from such a widespread range of mischief. 1 must 
try through your organ to reach the ears of at 
least some of my friends, who are on the other 
side of the Atlantic and have. I hope, the chivalry 
to suspend their jadgment abont the veracity of 
these shocking statements made by a casual tonnst 
against a whole people, before lightly believing 
them to be hoDOorable, , . .u , „ . 

For my own defence, 1 shall use the following 
e.xtract from a paper written by Mr. Natarajao, 
one of the roost fearless enucs of onr social evils, 
lie baa incidentally dealt with the incriminating 
allegation agamsi me deliberately concocted by the 
writer out of a tew senteocee from my coDtribatiOD 
to Keyserling’s “Book of ilarnage”.— cleverly 
burgling away their true meaning and slupuig 
them into an utterly fal^e testimony for her own 
oefarious purpose. Mr. Natarajan writea as 

^*****"Taeore sets forth bis own ideal of marriage 
in five ioog pages at the end of his paper (Kevser- 
liog. pp. U7 et teg) ‘Let me.’ .he begins, ’as an 
indindoal Indian, uffer iil conclnsion my own per* 
sonal contnbaPon to the discnssion of the roamage 
question generallr.' Ha holds ihat the marnage 
system ail over the world— and not only in India 
—from the earliest ages Pll cow, is a barrier m 
the way of the trne union of man and woman, 
which 13 possible only when 'Society shall be able 
to wifer a large field for the creative work of 
women’s special faculty, without detracting from the 
crea&ve work in the home.' 

“If Miss Ratherine Mayo was sot a purblind propa- 
gandist but an honest enquirer, and if she bad the 
panence to read Tagore's essay, she might Lave 
ask^ any one in Calcutta what the age of marriage 
of girls IS in Tagore's own family. That she was 
determined to discredit the poet is evident.” 

Let me ask some of yonr readers to read my 
paper on Hindu marriage in Eeyserfmg’s book and 
ch^leoge, in fairness to me, Miss Slayo to prove 
that It was my own opinion, as she asserts, that 
^ild marriage is “a flower o! the sublimated 
spint. a conquest over sexuality and materulism 
won by exalted intellect for the eugenic uplift of 
the race,” implying “the conviction, simply, that 
Indian womeu most be seenrety bound and 
delivered before their womanhood is npon them, 
if Uie> are to be kept in hand.” 

Let me in conclnsion draw the attention of 
jour readers to another amaxing piece of false 
statement in which she introduces me. with a 
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sitP^T 3S a defender nf the Aviirvedio svMem of 
itipdirine acam'it Western medical science Let 
her prove this lihel if she can 

There nre like myself other mimeroas wit 
p(»,.?PS who if they find their access to the 
Western readers will he ahle to D’ace their com 
plaints before them informing them how thmr 
vie's.'s have been niismterpreted their words 
mutilated and facts tortured into a delormity 
winch IS worse than untruth 

9 Norember 1927 RAcrtnn.^'VATn Tacore 


Speeches m Parliament on the Statutory 
Commission 


divorce itself without being false to the long and 
glnnons history of the association of Eaglaad 
and India ? 

Qiestinns lite those asted by Lord 
Birkenhead have heen satisfactorily disposed 
of repeatedly. Bat British politicians studioaslf 
i(rnore sach answers and go on asking them 
as if they were .perfect pnser-. So recently 
as IQ oar last nnrnber, the Rev Dr J T 
Sonderland has answered sach questions in 
his article entitled * If the Br tish were gone 
woald India ‘ran with blood’ ” ? Instead of 
repeating bis argoments we wunld ask oar 
readers to read his article if they have not 


"We have read the speeches made in the 
hoQ-se of lords and the house of commons 
in London by members of the Government 
and others on the appointment of the statutory 
commission and its personnel, as cabled by 
Rpnter, bat we do not sea any reason to 
change oar opinions as previonsly expressed 
We continne to think that Indians should 
have nothing to do with it It would not 
he possible to comment on any of the 
speeches in detail. We shall merely draw 
attention to some points in some of them 


Lord Sirkenheads Speech 


After stating that Britain saved India in 
one period of her history from a welter of 
anarrby which gives a wrong idea of how 
the British power rose lodiaLord Birkenhead 
asked — 


Do you desire that the British Army should be 
withdrawn from India ? Do yoa desire that the 
Civil Service should be withdrawn from mdia ’ 
Do you desire that the protection of the Bniish 
Navy should be withdrawn from Indian shores "> 
1 have never found one Indian hostile to this 
Government, however critical of our propostlj m 
Telatiou to ltd an development who desir^ that 
the Army shoi Id to wiibdrawu that the lodiau 
Civil Service should ho withdrawn or that the 
protection of the Navy should be withdrawn 
The Parliament of this country by Act of Par 
liament assumed to itself the responsibilities and 
fun tions I ! the Company trhiirhas the historical 
farts that I nave shortly stated show w xtdt confron 
Ird hy pTfCUfly thr sanu irobUmx in Indti a* con 
front d our at Dus mvm'nf. ir/irn m the 

/ir*l phrr De nclivthrx of onr eommerntl and 
(mdtng/«)airi eupixj’ted by D r force of arms com 
pose i the tmrn tg seels nf Indvi when U is still 
conceded that our withdrawal to-oiomw would 
reproduce precisely the cond tioas which exists 
wbrn vrC went there Uow can anyone m ih^ 
cimimsUDces pretend that whatever point mar be 
Qisvuut Ic the responsibility of Pari ament not onlv 
doea not sill servivc. hut h not an cxcIusito 
responsilihty from whicli Parliament cannot 


done so yet 

To misrepresent the position taken up by 
one’s opponent and then trmraphantly to expose 
its hollowness and weakness is a favorite 
though in the long rnn fatile trick of disiiinest 
controversialists Lord Birkenhead adopts 
this trick Nobody has ever asked that 
Britain should withdraw from India to morrow 
or immediately nobody wants that Britain 
should withdraw before making ludia 
suSScienUy strong and organised to defend 
herself What has been all along insisted 
upon by Indians is that they should be given 
adequate opportonities to get trained to 
defend tbeir country by sea air and land 
They have asked to be allowed to man their 
owD army navy and air force. But the British 
OoTeroment has deliberately pursued a policy, 
and 1$ stiU pursuing it, which keeps Indians 
weak emasculated unorganised, and untrained 
for the defence of their country This policy 
England has pnrsued deliberately probably for 
two reasons One is that if Indians were sutfi 
ciently strong trained and organised to 
defend the country they would also be able 
to destroy the British dominance. Tie other 
is that if Indians were allowed to become 
capable of self defence British Imperialists 
would be deprived of the use of their 
favorite and necessary pose before the world 
that they the British were in India to 
protect them against one another and against 
foreign euemies It is shameful that after 
deliberately making and keeping the 
people weak British statesmen should 
use oar present temporary inability to 
defend onrselves as an argument in 
lavoor of the perpetuation of our political 
servitude Instead of using such an argument 
Fnglishroen should be ashamed to confess that 
after more than 160 years ol their rule, there 
has been no impnvcraent in (ndiaV powers 
of self defence, and no improvement in the 
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tDQliial TelatioDS o! the followers of dilTerent 
religions in the conntry, which is suggested 
by the words we bare italicised in the 
above extract The relations between Hindas 
asd MnsalisaQS, instead of improving, are 
getting worse with the continnation uf British 
mle. Let us give only a lew brief extracts 
relating to the state of things in different 
regions during the early years of British role 
in India. 


“fteligiooa nnarrels between the Hindus and 
llahomedaQS are of rare occnrrence. These two 
cta.«ses live in perfect peace and concord, and a 
majority of the individuals belonging to them 
have even overcome their prejudices so far as to 
smote from the same hooLah"— The Topography 
of Daeea. by Dr Taylor. 1839 page 997. 

‘ Kungpoor : The two religions are, however, 
on the moat friendly terms • The East India 
QaztUttr, by Walter Hatnillon, Vol. ii. 

p.478 

"Eelat [the capital of Balnchiatan] . The Uiodos 
are prmcipaUv mercantile specatators fioro 
Moohas and Sbikarpur. who occupy about 400 of 
the, best booses, nod are not only tolerated in 
their religion, but also allowed to levy a doty on 
goods eoienngthe city for the support of their 
Vol. ii. p. 81. ^ 

, Cebul : ilany Hiodi» frequent Cabul. mostly 
from Peshawar, aud as by their industry they 
wntnboie areafly to its prospenty, they are <ar^ 
folly chen>‘hed by the Afghan Oovemment. Ibid, 
TOhj, p. 3U?. . ^ 

Deccan : There is a considerable ^bomedan 
pcpQlaRan in the coaotnes subject to the Nizam, 
but those of the lower classes, who ate coitivatore. 
have nearly adopted all the ,manaera aud 
customs of the Hindoos.”— iW. Vol. i. page 434. 


For a mors detailed treatment of the sab- 
ject. see Touard* Some BuU, Part I. 

in answer to the qnestioD. "Do you desire 
that the Civil Service shonid be withdrawn 
from India?,” we say, "India can dispense 
with the services of the Eniopean members 
of the Civil service.” 

The whole series of Lord Birkenhead’s 
qnestioDS imply that, becanse tbe British 
army and navy protect India m part, there- 
Isdcs tp he trPoipS as 

a .Subject coaotry. Bat the British army 
and navy protect Canada, Australia and 
South Africa also. Why are these countries 
not treatf-d as snbject conotries ? When 
giving them the right of self-rule, why did 
not Britain withdraw the protection of tbe 
British army and navy from them ? 


The Demad for a Constitution 
Lord Birkenhead says that he has invited 
his critics in India to put forward their 


SDggestions for a constitution, implying that 
be has not received any. This is not trae. 
Two of the Legislative Assemoly resolutions 
mentioned in previous notes, and somh Congress 
and others presidential addresses cootam such 
soggestiODS. ‘The Commonwealth of India 
Bill,” known as Dr. Bti>ant’ Bill, has tbe 
support of a large number of Indian 
political leaders and was framed in consulta- 
tioQ and collaboration with many of them. 
Therefore, it is not for lack of suggestions 
relating to an Indian constitatiou or even of 
a complete draft of it, that India has not 
been allowed to be free. 


Commission a Jury or Body of Beporters 7 
la one passisgs of his speech Lord 

Birkenhead describes tbe fnnction of the 
Commission to be “to report to Farliameot.” 
Is tbe next passage, bowaver. it is described 
as a jury The functions of reporters and 
jurors are different 'Wbst exactly, then, 
IS tbe commission’s fanclioa ? 

If tbe commission is a jury, evidently 
there is going to be a trial. As we have 
suggested in a previous note, it is tbe Britisji 
people, then, who ongbt to be tried for what 
they have done and omitted to do in India, 
not we. 

We deny, moreover, that the commissioners 
being Biitishers, are comiog ont to India 
"witfaoot any preconceived idea8’'iat all. 

In India British offenders can and 
generally do claim to be tried by a jury of 
Ibeir ’■peers” or their own oonntrymen. If 
tee are tbe nndertrial prisoners, why should 
we be deprived of the right to be tried by 
a jury of onr own countrymen ? 


Mr. Tnlasi Goswami’s Apotheosis 

Lord Birkenhead has quoted Hr. 
Tulasi Goswami as an authority to prove 
that "there is no one in all India .who can 
speak officially in the name of the Hindn 
commaaity.” Great Britain is a very much 
smaller conotry than India and the British 
Protestants are a far smaller community than 
the Hindax But in spite of this difference, 
IS there in' all Britain any one who can 
speak officially in tbe name of the entire 
British Protestant community ? We challenge 
Lord Bukenhiad to name him. 

There are in India many Moslems and 
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Hindu® aud others whose right to speak, not 
only on hehalt of their respective co religionists, 
but of the Indian nation or people as a 
whole, in* matters political, can be disputed 
only by our enemies or by selfish and 
narrow-tninded Indian sycophants ol the British 
rulers of India 

As for the “honor” done to Mr^ Goswami, 
we do not envy him May the ‘honor” of 
being quoted by an enemy to prove his case 
against onr country never fall to his or any 
other Indian’s lot again ' 

Onr politicians should beware of indulging 
in ‘terminological inexactitudes" even in 
attacking their Indian opponents Our 
enemies are always on the look out for such 
ammunition 


illiterate population They are our kith and 
kin But it IS contended that we know less 
about their wants and care less for them than 
Bntishers who have nothing in common with 
them But the actual fact is that it is the 
articulate ludiau who has beeu agitating for 
sanitary, medical, educational and agricultural 
improvements and it Is the British boreaU' 
cracy m India who fail to make adequate 
provision for them 

Lord Brikenbead’s argument is met W 
part by the following extract from I/orq 
Oliviers's speech : — 

While it might be said that 200 000 OM of the 
Indian people might know nothing about tl^ 
question of appomtlng the CommisstoQ there coaid 
be no question that the Indian political refortn 
parties generally did represent the conscious 
political will ol the Indian people and they desired 
some measnre of self government " 


“The Real India” 


According to Lord Birkenhead and most 
other Bntishers, the “real India" is inarticulate 
India 


I should suppose that oat of the 230000000 
ID British India about 220(00000 have never 
heard of the Comaussion and I do not believe it 
would be a bold prediction to eay that about 
2lO,COO 000 ore ncaware that they are liwng under 
the beneQra of the Montagu Chelmsford Reforms 
Remember how infinitesimal is the number of 
those who vote in an election and of that 
liaclional peroentase who vote how large a 
proportion consists of the illiterate class who mark 


Though we speak the language of our 
illiterate kith and km and they speak ours, 
and though there JS voluntary and involuntary 
contact between ns all, rre do not voice the wishes 
of the people as a whole , it is by political 
telepathy of an absolntely oecnit character 
that the absolntely sincere impenalists of 
Bntaiu, speaking a foreign tongue, L ow, 
voice and meet the wi«bes of the dumbt tn* 
aritculate millions of India, by keeping tbeoi 
poor, disease ridden and illiterate. V7hat a 
miracle ' 


in this Ilousc, and those of another place have 
a nsponsiblitv not for loudly articulate India, but 
(or the real India— that India which consists as 
I have said of 300 000 000 people. 


“Communal Claims” 


It IS Lord Birkenhead and other pbilau- 
thropists of his class who are responsible 
for the fact that such a large proportion 
of foisa's popviatioa is stili iJlitente They 
ought to bo ashamed of such a record of 
British rule. It is the “loudly articulate 
India” which has been agitating to remove 
illiteracy from the laud, and it is the 
countrymen of Lord Birkenhead, who talk 
of tluir “responsibility”, who have opposed 
the demand for universal education Lord 
Bitkenhead admits responsibility for the 
marticolatc, because Ihsy cannot call him 
and his people to account, and denies 
responsibility for the loudly articnlata. 
bccBa <'0 they can arraign and have arraigned 
the British people before the bar of history 
and humanity as being unfaithful and 
dishonest irustecs." 

sytak the Same language as India’s 


Lord Birkenhead has enumerated the some 
of different castes, sects and classes from which 
members would have had to be taken if 
Indians bad to be given seats in the Com- 
mission Says he — 


Had ^ proceeded upon those lines we should 
have lounu ourselves with a commission of some 
18 or 2u p-'ople. Tftat such a body would have 
been convenient for the task assieoed to them no 
mstnioted person I believe will senously cooiend.* 


We admire Lord Birkenhead’s moderation. 
There are, in fact, in India a much larger 
nnmber of racial religious, amd other groups 
than 18 or 20 If it be taken (or gran ed 
that their polttical interests are diffHrent, if 
they bo practically encmragi^d to think and 
say that their political interests are d ff^rent, 
It would be quite easy m prove that the 
number of membcTS of the commKsiDD i! 
Indiana were to be included should have 
beoo five hundred rra thoo*‘and 
.We do not at all admit that a commission 
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of even 18 or 20 wonld have been too 
■DDinaDflgeably bi^ /or a conotry Jibe India. 

If, in tbe language of Uorley, Lord Minto 
bad Dof *‘etarfed the corafflODal hare,” wo 
-shonld bare now beard far less, or not at all, 
of the cooflictiDg poliiical inferests of 
•diSerent groups in India. 

Those who are determined to find 

■diSQoiou in India can discover plenty of it 
bere, and create more, too. But those 
who want to find unity and establish 
unity can find plenty of it and promote 
more. i But neither the worst enemies, nor 
•the best "friends'' of the British people can 
say that they have made the best effort to 
make the various groups of people iu India 
•feel that their political and economic 

interests are identical 

Lord Birkenhead sheds crocodile tears 

lor the depressed classes. Bat what has he or 
British rule done specially lor them, pray ? 


Communal Tension 

His lordship sa/s that "the tension and 
acnteness to-day of these commnoal quarrels 
are greater In my judgment than thej were 
some twelve or thirteeu ijears ago in lodia.” 
That is "a feather in the cap” of the British- 
,er8 And there will be more of them if 
' British rule and British policy endure. 


Committees of Legislatnres 

We have read what Loni Birkenhead has 
said about the appointment of Committees of 
ibe Central and Provincial Leari'^Iatores 
According to him. these committees will 
discharge “consnltative Innctions” They 
will make proposals, sugeestions, criticisms, 
Ac. Therefore, substantially, they are |o be 
witnesses and critics — glorified witnesses, 
(f yon like. Bnt as it is the fonction of 
all commissions to eaemine witnesses, the 
formation of these committees cannot be a 
substitute for a oommirsioD consisting of a 
majority, of independent Indian members. 
Listen what great' privileges these committees 
will have : 

“We afford them an opporfanity of conlroothjB 
our Commission with their own proposals, which 
can t-e made nablic. whicn can be anafysra and 
criticised and can he accepted or rejected alier 
rhat analysis and criticism. ' 

■What a great honour and privilege that 


they can even be rejected ! We ought now 
to start a raging tearing agitation demnuding 
that the proposals of ordinary witnesses before 
any commission should not have the honour 
of being criticised, analysed, accepted or re-, 
iecfed. That honour and prirjiege should be 
reserved for the Committees of Legislatures, 


Who will Elect the Committees ? 

The Committee of the Central Legislature 
will be appointed by that Legislature, that 
is, by the official, nominated and elected 
members combined. Provincial committees 
will be similarly constituted. Snch committees 
cannot correctly represent non-official Indian 

optoioD. ' 


Yet Another Committee 

Another Committee is spoken of in the 
speech of India's Secretary of State. We will 
quote the whole passage. 

"Supposing that it he a fact that despite the cons- 
tant contact ID India between the central committee 
at the bean of the Oovemmest and the provmcial 
committees of the Legislaiures in each nnmace 
to which the Coonisiion will loursey,, if despite 
all (hose opportoaitiee of ascertainmg opinioa, the 
Indiass have failed to make good their new upon 
' the iDdepeodent, unbiassed judgment of the Com- 
misslou, they are sot even then compelled to 
acquiesce. They ict7f on l/is uhote havt been given 
an opportunity kAicA, iu my judgment, hat never 
before been piiyn in the whole hvstory of consfitu- 
Uonmaking to any peoptewho are in their position. 

W© invite them, the eentiUl Government, to 
appoint a committee to come and eit with oar 
joint committie^ They can ezaause the Comtm- 
esion's report They navo been even given a fano- 
tiott. if they could only understand more impor- 
taut than that of the Commission itself. When 
ooce the Commission had made its report it is 
finished, hot iis cniies are most formslfy and 
epeoally invited to come and sit with the general 
Gommiitee in Parliament and develop any cnticisms 
and objections they feel to the Comniissioa’s 
report 

Unique honor has been done, an absolute- 
ly Unique privilege been given to a "people 
in their position.’' The pat on the back (or 
is it a kick ?) is to he discerned in the words, 
“la their position.” 

But. my lord, it is not self-determination, 
which, you and your allies declared in days 
when jour star did not seem to bo particularly 
ia the aveendant, you were fighting for. 

_ Let us. however, see who is to appoint 
this fiaal and gb’riouc coruraittee. "IVe mnfe 
them, the Central Ooiemment,” says his 
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lordship to appoint a comniittea to come 
and su with oar joint committee But the 
Central G vernment is not identical wlih 
the Indians So how can a committee 
app inted by the Central Government enable 
the Indians to make good their view ? 

A right or a privilege given to the Central 
Government of India is not one given to the 
people of India. 

Pluralism in .the Calcutta TTniversity 

If a vulgar adage could be mentioned in 
the same breath with scholarly virtues ve 
might be pardoned for quoting Jack of all 
trades Master of none in c inneotion with 
the present state of pluralistic job holding in 
the Cniversity of Calcutta The idea cooveyci 
^y this raying is simple *1 be a roaster in 
any department of thought or action one 
must concentrate on a single thing whole 
heartedly and devote as nearly as possible 
all bis lime and energy to it ^7® do not 
deny the eTistence of many sided genius in 
rare cases but we are concerned here 
with ordinary everyday lecturers and pro 
fessocs not with, (teak scholars nod thinkers 
who are masters of many diverse branches 
of knowledge because they cannot help being 
<0 by tbeir natural gifts sod energy 

The Doiversity of Calcutta employs some 
individuals in multiple capacities and pay^ 
them different sums as salaries for the difiereot 
posts held by them This is not doe to any 
sudden disrovery of mao fold talent id the 
persons concerned but is probably the result 
of a conviction preceding the arguments 
that IS to sa that the talent was taken for 
granted because it was found desirable that 
the different sums should go into the pockets 
of the gentlemen concerned But even if 
they bad been actually talented enough to 
hold s multaneously let us say Post 
Graduate lectore ships in history and 
chemistry anthropology and mronautics 
mathematics and hlerature or Imgni lies and 
law it Would not have been jo tiGable to 
employ them as lecturers in more than ono 
subject F T when a post grsdoate lecturer 
13 appointed m any subject it is not binding 
that he sh uld know o ify Vat siifyect bat 
It IS binding tiat ho shonld devote the major 
port on of his woiking day to studies dis 
cossions and lectures in that subject If he 
works say twelve hours a day he should 
spend at least more than en hours in readu)*' 
bouks ^nd other literature on the subject id 


which he is a paid lectarer m discus lug the 
subject with students and fellow lecturers and 
ID actual lectures and class work ilathe 
matically it appears absurd that any man 
could devote a major part of his working 
day to each one of a series of subjects or 
vocations Therefore in order that a mau 
could draw his salary with a clear conscteuce 
it is necessary that he should not bold more 
than one paid appointment A mao cannot 
serve mote than one master Similarly also 
a man cannot honestly be a postgraduate 
lecturer in or professor of more than one 
subject For it is no more possible that he 
could be a ithole heatied worker in two fields* 
of enquiry than that he could be the devoted 
servaut of two diSerent masters And half 
hearted service is no more desirable at the 
universities than it is at the king s or the 
Zemindars Court 

Without going into personalities we can 
erapharica ly say that this evil system of 
pluralistic job bolding is leduoisg University 
teaching to intellectual sprinting A leotorer 
tuns in the moroiog to deliver bis law 
lectures next rosbes home for luncheon 
Dert hurdles over his cases at the law 
courts where be ilonrishes as a practitioner 
next races to do some post graduate teaching 
ID say hPdory nest jamp» into dozens of com 
mittees and boards next it makes one reel 
and totter even to think of it Any champion 
bustler from Tankeestan wonld take bis hat 
off to the Calcutta Doiversity Pluralist The 
speed at which he worts puts greased light 
niog OQ the samo shelf with the slowest of 
glaciers 

Is it fair to lb© students whose money 
the Dniversity authorities are thus practically 
obtaining under false pretence? Giving them 
lecturers who hardly even get time to digest 
then meals, let alone keep well posted on 
their subjects is a species of swindle which 
does not stop with the loss involved m 
paying for a thing and not getting it It 
goes deeper and farther into the lives of 
these poor defrauded boys who are thus 
sent out into the world with insuSicient 
education to fight their intellpctua! battles 
as it were with blank shots Who will work 
out to the filth decimal place how much thi» 
cheap and amateur education has to do with 
the present intellectual decadence of Bengal ^ 
And roost probably jt promotes moral decadence 
also Any number of sermons has been 
preached on the text that character bnildiof 
IS one of tho ma n objects o( education 
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What sort of character is built under the 
inflnpnee of lectnrprs who are thetnselres 
fraoda? 

The TJnivpraitv wonld not frnat^ifs 
carpenter? to do the work of its electricians 
or ita maaona to do ita plnrnhine. H-'W 
is it then that ita phvaician pretends to leaph 
anthropnlnijv to stndenta who will be M. A. s 
in that snbjpct ? This brainless Rvatera of 
plavine amateurishly with lectnroahips. 
e^aminershipa, etc., anpears to have only ooo 
serions aapect: Diah-ihntion of salaries and 
fpea. Here we find that the upholders 
of the stnfMs qiu> are eTacMv those men 
( with one or two etceptions ) and their 
fripnda and relations who stand to Ram moat 
monetarily by keeping up the traditions of 
the anoten regime intact No doubt this is 
onlr natural ; but it also shows no the 
hollowness of the sanctimonious utterances of 
tho«6 who stand against reform. 

The time-table of the post-graduate depart- 
iDPnt has to be twisted so as to suit the cod* 
tenience of these ploralists and not the troe 
needs of education or the courenience of the 
students. Some of these lawyer-lecturers are 
set down to lecture from 2 to 3 p. m on 
Wednesdays and Thursdays. But If they 
happen to hare a case going on at the time, 
they must absent theinsetres from their 
lectnriog duty and try to give an eqoiTalent 
lecture on a Court holiday ’ Too many 
lectures are norraallv crowded into SatnriUys, 
when the High Court does not s.t \h's 
arrangement is not justifiable Eren i! the 
lecturer lawyers are briefless at Present it 
wonld be equally unsafe and unchant»ble to 
assume that they would continue bneilcss in 
future. 

Parliamentary Visit to Brazi 

3/jc Times (Londool of August 10. 1927. 
gives the following interesting news . 

A 0 Timt«r of Brirish 
tives will Sid from S raihampton on 
Royal Mail liner Arlanra on a visit to B zi . '«« 

invitation of the Brazilian Government Utie l>nn a 
party, will number 22. , , . ,r. Mis. 

Ireland will be represent^ WJtr.ond M^ 
Beais McCiillnslt Mr. and Mrs. 31 T. We«tmpp 

'"■FS?"^e!SSi- ...mother KE 

zerknd, Finland, Afghanistau and lursey. 

We wish to draw the attention of the 
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Indian Nationalist members of the L“gis!atire 
Assembly to the fact that In this iniportaut 
mission to the most iiiporfant South American 
Republic, although England was sending 
about twenty members d the British Parlta- 
ment. India was to be “represented" by only * 
one man. and that an Englishman. Did the 
Oovernraeot of India consult the Leigslative 
AsseiiWy in rocking the selection of Sir 
Darcy Lindsay as India's representative ? Did 
the members of the Indian L“gis1ative 
Assembly know that the Brazilian Govern- 
ment sent an invitation to the members of 
the “Indian Parliament” ? Is it due to lack 
of foresight and intelligent interest in foreign 
affairs, on the part of the members of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, that India will 
be so inadequately represented 7 Turkey and 
Afghanistan will be represented by lurks 
and Afghans, not by Englishmen. If the 
Indians have any sense of national self- 
respect they should demand a full share in 
control of Indian Foreign Relations. 

lodtao members of the Legislative 
Assembly should carefully study the possi- 
bliliesof Indo-Brszihan relatioos, ns Bfszu, 
where coler-prejndice does not exist, affords 
a welcome field for Indian emigration and 
colonization. 

Theft of German Trade Secret for British 
.Firm 

The Times (London) publishes the 
following reraatkable news 

Colocne, Ans. 9. 

Three employees of the . ^orks 

of the I 0 F4rbea Indnsme who are allegw to 
tore smSeo the formoife of two proprietary articles 

by the Tnist callrf pyrnmidoa and 

chr««n, were evaraineMl by the PJ-iw *>.« 

U 19 allotred that the police had found on the 
Demons of the emploveea the stolen formnl.e and 
r^raft azreemeni tnving the terms on which they 
wwe prewred to sell »he eecrets to a Brush firm 
of manaflcturers. The agreement provided for 
f^ee^W to Eoslaad by air. -nd for ,nataro 

liM of the Germans, who were, to jmn the 

fimVn a purely n..fni 04 l capacity. They demanded 
OW 000m. [£450001 down and cerum person^ 
in addition to 6 per cent of the profits 

Afw 'the examination the men were 

released from custody as the only charge on which 
£ev could b* proceeded auamst was that of 
attempted betrayal of trade secrets. 

This incilent illustrates British business, 
policy in one of its aspects. British chemical 
indastry even to-day cannot compete with 
the superior efficiency of the Germans ; bat 
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some of them nre wilhog to steal trade-secrets to 
undermine the bn«tne-5S of a competing firm 
Brihinp <spyine fimenting revolts and other 
kinds of tronhles to embarass political opptm 
ents are practised in the We't The standard 
of political and business morality of the 
We'^tern nations is not so very high as^ it is 
often declared by many upholders of while 
and Christian «upenority” 


German Scientists Discover New 
Anaesthetics 
BERTTN Ansrnat 5 

Effuts hv German BCientisfs to proance an 
anaesthetic that is effective and at the same time 
haiwl'-Rs Vave waulted >n the discovery hv Profes 
pnr Willstaetter and Dr Dui«her« of the I Q 
FaTheniBdn<!tne the nreatest chemical worke in 
Germany of&l07 better known as Averin This 
anaesthetic which has received a thoroatth Inal in 
many of Germany a leading hospitals la a tnboma! 
alcohftl and is injected intii the hnman body 
thronch the bowels The con'sen^us of opinion 
aroon? German med cal men is that it hnoais about 
narcosis rapdiy and efficiently and without most 
of the resuHs that other aoaesthetica have on the 
hnman organism 

A second new and accordms to the best German 
medical reports very satisfactory anaesthetic in 
I’ernocton a member of the Veronal family sod 
hiahly recommended by Professor Bomm the 
noted Berlin nbstetnaan It ta inject^ tbrooch 
the ve ns and bnotrs about catuplete narcosis 
throogh the blood 

How many are the Indian medical men 
carrying on researches and making inveutions? 
Ancient India produced Charaka Susbrota 
and other great authontte^ on medical 
science, but to day India is the land of plague, 
malaria cholera small pox and other forms 
of preventable disease and there is great 
dearth of Indians devoting their lives to 
research work in the field of medicine 


Political Morality of British Statesmen 
"We have been often told by high British 
officials that Indian politicians use largo sums 
of money to win elections and thus perpetrate 
political connption It will bo of interest 
to note what b»r A 3Iond has to say about 
the Ht lion Lhyd Ocorgea fund To mam 
tain and stiPngihen the Coalition Government 
of Uyod OeoiRC a hngesnm was raised and a 
part of it was n^ed to wm elections. Of 
course that is not political corruption as it 
Is for the benefit of iho Bnlish ruling class 
The Rl. Hon Uojd Oeoige through “lawfnl 
means got control over the lest of the 


food which amounts to £300000 and be- 
IS DOW using It to promote bis interests 
through the Liberal Par^y 

Beferrng to Mr Llovd Georges fond Sir Alfred 
Hood said the m ney was subscribed m the days 
of the lion Government ! »r an entirely d ffet 
ent purpose from thit to which it was now being 
devoted It was u ipre 'edented tn fact nn Bntisli 
thist each a huge sura of money should be praett 
dlly in the hands of one man and one party to use 
fo- purposes with whi h the sub nbe's absolutely 
disagrc^ It was subscribed to snppo’t the 
Coalition Governraeot on the joint programme of 
Hr Llovd George ■>nd ilr Bonar Ij«w How 
could Mr Lloyd George use it to finance 500 
Liberal candidates ? 


British politicians are in most cases 
perfect masters of the art of hypocrisy and 
double dvaUog 

Regarding the origin of the fund The 
Englishmans special London correspondent 
writes — 


It was hioted some months ago that these 
sums were connected with the unprecedented dis 
tnhuUOQ of Honours that was made by the 
(^Imou Mid slry at the end o! the War that the 
total received amounted to 0T»r £2000,01)0 and 
that the Liberal Party s share was retained by 
Mr Llovd Georg© in his own bands to be utilised 
wbeo and as be thought fit 

Lord Rosebebt’s Protest 


The SQcgestioQ that this large fnod was the 
result of the sale of Honours provoked Lord 
Robbery last February into demanding an expla- 
nation and when no reply was forthcoming the 
aged ex Premier urged that the Government shOQld 
appoint a Commission to enquire into the allege 
tioos which if irre revealed the most di«graceful 
state of alTd rs since the days of Walpole, and 
meant the adoption of a policy that would result 
lo the rum of the British Constituuon 

No response has yet been made Lord 
Roseberv s demands Mr Lloyd George has 
retDBiDfd silent on the subject, and while one 
loorcal has voiced the Couaecvative Party a 
astonishment at party funds being kept in the 
bands of an individual leader another journal hrs 
Boggested that Mr L»oyd George is no worse than 
others and that an examination of the Conservative 
Parry 8 books during the past fire years would 
produce int»-te8tins results. 

Mr Lloyd George has now transferred the 
money to the Party organisers. In the meanwhile 
no questions are being asbed by the funds admini 
BtratoTB as to whence Mr Uoyd George obtained 


The ‘Real South Africa, Keoya, 
Rhodesia etc 

In India tho literates and illiterates nre 
one another s kith and Lm , they aro inextn 
caoiy mixed up in race religion caste, 
laagnage, occnpalion etc Yet on tho false 
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pretext oi eating for the interests of the 
illiterates, who are spoken of as the “real” 
India, and whose interests are falsely assamed 
to conflict with those of articulate India, the 
British rulers of India are unwilling to let 
our country have freedom. They pretend to 
think that such freedom would give political 
power ooly to the articulate classes, who would 
abuse it to injure and oppress the dumb 
million^. T\’e need not now discuss whether 
apprehensions of such abuse are well or ill- 
founded. Nor need we ask why the British 
inters have not made the dumb articulate in 
ICO years. IVe now wish to iuWte atteotiou 
to what Britishers have done in South Africa, 
Kenya, Rhodesia, etc. There the iHiteralo 
majority, who are the original iobahitaats oi 
the country, differ entirely from the literate 
and articulate minority in race, religion, 
laognage, occupatios, etc. The latter have 
actually deprived the former of their laud and 
their liberty and have reduced them to the 
condition of hamao cattle. The negroes 
there are io many respects treated worse 
than the depressed classes over the greater 
part of Icdia. This is the actual state of 
tbiogs there »otr, not aomethiog which may be 
apprehended to bo the case iu some cootiogeot 
future. Yet, have Britisbers cared for the illite- 
rate blacks of Africa? Have they refrained from 
giving freedom to the minority, the whites, 
in the interests of the majority, the blacks, 
styling them the “teal Africa” ? Ah. no ! 
There the philanthropy of the British hypo- 
crites is in abeyance, because humanity. 
Christianity, justice most all be sacrificed for 
making heavier and heavier the white man’s 
burden of wealth. 

Lord Birkenhead says, if Indians bad to 
be given seats in the Statutory Commission, 
a member of the depressed classes would 
also have to be given a seat there. If that 
had been done, his lordship may rest as- 
sured no Indian would have objected to it. 
No objection has been raised against 
men belonging to the depressed classes 
becoming members of legislatures. 


“A Unanimous Report" 

One of the reasons adduced by Lord 
Biikeohead against Indian membership of 
the Commission is that in that ease the 
nnmbet of members being 18 or 20, there 
would not have been a nnanimoas report 
As we have indicated in a previous note, 
the number of Indian members need not 
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have boon so Urge, and it is not right to 
assume that Indiana of various groups 
conferring together cannot arrive at unani- 
mons conclusions. The conclusions of at 
feast two AK-fodia Conferences held for 
promoting communal unity, attended by a 
much larger number of men of various sects 
and groups than 20, were unaninuus If ire- 
over. an enforced unanimity is undesirable. But 
that IS perhaps what has been prearranged, 
as one may suspect, reading between the 
lines of the following sentences df his lord- 
ship’s speech : — 

"But let ns attempt to imagine the resulting 
sitnation had a body of Icdtans so nnwieldv tieen 
appointed- Does anyone supoose there would htve 
twen a noanimous report? There miy not be a 
nnaniinous report now, but at any rate we shah 
have a report which proceeds upon the same 
general point of view and principle ” 

Namely, that ludla must be held in 
subjection and exploited and bled iu the 
intersts of Great Britain and the Domioione. 


Lord Oliyiet's Speech 
Lord Olivier said that if ladiaos did not 
obtain ah ther wanted they would obtain a great 
deal more than they could possibly obtain if they 
boycotted the Commission. Re hoped that the 
Oomoiission would at any rate place fadiau affairs 
on a basis of continuons progress and development. 
Qe hoped this would be the fioal loguirv of this 
sort, and wiib the assistance of Indians wonld 
foroiulare lines on which contmuoas progress might 
be made 

This is Lord Olivier’s guess, or it is what 
be wishes to* believe and says in order to 
make Indians abandon the attitude of boycott. 
In any case, if any man knows what the 
Commission will recommend or Parliament 
will be prevailed upon to accept, it is not 
he ; for he is not in the cabinet. TYe do 
not believe that there is any chanco of his 
turning out to have been a true prophet. 

IjI^ Olivier proceeded to say that they knew 
that rnu'iass did not want to get nd of the British 
connexion and the army and Navy immediately. 
Id time they would but ttiev did not want imme- 
diate Swaraj or Home Rule, which was an 
impossible and unthinkable thing. They'wanted a 
scheme which would eivo them in a number of 
years complete and rosponsible Dominion Qovern- 
ment Such a scheme was not possible to-morrow 
or next year, but a scheme was possible which 
wontd as rapidly as possible wort out and produce 
that lesnlt. 

IBs lordship is tight in the first sentence. 
Bat he is wrong in supposing that Indians 
want Bwaraj in the course of aa indefinite 
number of years. We think that Swaraj is 
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thinkable and practicable within one year after 
the Commission and Parliament have fioished 
tbeir labours In any case the number of 
years a very small number at the end of which 
India IS to have complete Swaraj must be 
deBnitely fixed 

Lord Reading’s Speech 
lord Reading 'aid a good many things 
to prove. the futility of boycott He gave 
both advice# and warning In our opinion 
neither IS worthy of being heeded He has 
repeated a very old but very true observe 
tion India fortunately is outside party 
controversy ’ Yes it is fortunate for Great 
Britain that all British parties are at heart, 
of one mind regarding the (unjust) treatment 
and exploitation of India. 

Lord Birkenhead has said in effect that 
he has had no suggestions or proposals 
regarding the sort of constitution which 
Indians want But here is what Lord 
Beading says confirming nhat we have said 
before He says that as a result of the 
iiuddimao Committoe 

Lc«,.1at,va'&S 

loinralatcd represcntios the eietvs of 
mt'rf'fSS'l?. “ '"inirf ete .arSc? and 
mtea from their view point what the? wiabMl iKa 
hiTcnimenl to do There nna a nen- Iml Sola 
0 Oonstitnlio? 1° le^he 

? •'»“»<< TaSle 0,nf?ren“ 

Cjromissioa hut substantiallv it fitatn) 
w^hed and their viei wero 
that there ran t he troth a Central Lpgslatnro and 

t '““CO and vanoni maftere were dealt with 

fo'Vn'dt 

S V™!, Iho abore pa.saco 

in order to thow th.t Lord Birkenhead m.dS 
an untmo statement when he said that 
Indians had rot made any snsceslions or 
^^Bn't Lh°i “ /'>”s>'tnlion for India 
I^t Lord IteadiDft 'aid these Ihinirs with 

a difTetcnl objtcL trhich trill be pl.m Sm 

the lollopins passage in hia speech - 
tlronllp“a7aren?'o“ih"e 


sigree with them and thought thej were proceed 
“5 too fast and going too far yet no fault could 
be found with their manner of presenting their 
case or with the resolutions which from their 
view point they advanced 

But all those who made themselves respon*'! 
hie for that definite declaration are now taking 
part largely in the agitation which is proceed ng 
m India for boycotting the Commission The 
question I have put to my«elf and which I have 
no drabt the Secretarv of State most have consi 
dered again and again is —Would it be possible 
to appoint a commission in which the leaders of 
mtionalist opinion could participate with the 
tDowledge that they themselves not once but 
over and over again have committed themselves 
(0 a definite view as to the polici for which thev 
wished and from which they would not depart"’ 
It seems to me that it would be really putting 
men on the Commission with the knowledge that 
the opmiODs they would express are opinions they 
nave already expressed 

I am prepared to admit they would sit on the 
<^mmissioo with every de«iie to be perfectly fair 
ana Keep an open mind Nevertheless they have 
® ^ry long 

iliE? Sr ^ mdicafed have already given 
seem very difficult 
'frtl «K ™ i"ecede I mi»Dtion that again merely 
of illustrating the diffi ultiea there 
Government set about 
f?S?«n*lS5 ® commi«spn composed of those with 
it niea out It would 

challenge to Indian political 
ffA would have been 

I purposely with the 

O'" oF preventing 

tneir voices and opinions from having full weight. 

Lord Reading has here made an uomten 
honal revelation The members of the 

J^gi^lativo Assembly who formulated tho 
resolotion referred to above and those who 
7"® Indians in 

^ political advance in the 

bMw;.„ d 1 resomblatica 

PMly. and the 
hv lh^“ Ponstititt.oml ad.aece 
KdetatiJj ^it'oeal Liberal 

Non n ’ >”<1 ‘ho 

^on Hrahman Conference Therefore, tho 

naWl'rif'' W"” SemSy 

XtlK„dr^ t"!'!! snMnotialiy 

— '■„l,'*„rir.i.r;?y';“:z »' '■‘'■'p ; 

oou.r.ry, ipoy , diHercot kmd of 
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conclosion to be arrived at by the Statutory 
Commission. 


Earl Winterton’s Speech 
Earl Winierton "bcouted the attempts to 
ermparo the conditions in India with Ireland 
and Egypt, since Egypt and Southern 
Ireland were far more homogeneous than the 
great sub-continent of India had ever been 
Bat the United States of Soviet Republics 
are probably less homogeneous than or at 
least as heterogeneous as India, and there 
has be«n mnoh greater bloodshed c*'® 
“welter ofanarchv” there than in India Why 
does not, then. Great Britain eo to that sub- 
continent to practise her political and econo- 
mic phiUnthrnny ? 

“Nobody who knows India*’, he continued, 
“will suppose that two Indian geotlemeo, 
whatever their position or intellectual attain- 
ments, could represent all the pohticil, r.scial 
and economic factors in India” But when 


did India want only two of the members 
lu. r. »» Earl 


of the Commission to be Indians 
Winterton took an exaggerated view of 
differences io India when he said that it 
would not have been easy to find asioj^e 
representative who would command the 
confidence o! "each of the six remainiog 
groups” , , , . 

Ho has no personal and direct knowlMge 
of Hiodu-Moslem relations in India. And in 
comparing these in Northeru India witn 
Protestant and Roman Catholic b’ttemoss in 
South Ireland and giving his verdict against 
the former, he does not take into 
tion the vast popnlation and area of Tvorth 
India and the responsibility of British role 
for tho state of communal feelings here. 

Re asked whether rarliainont was not to I'Slro 


to outside *hc el^ml 

system m India by obtaininc iheir news directlj 


sysiem m inaia oy oorainmi; «uc.4 
throuah Its chosen leprcsentatives. which 
members of the Comnii««ion would be. aim al^ 
whether Mr. Walsh and Jl*)or Attlee whm h^s 

likely to be syrora’hetic to the Mcsleni miuOTty 

cr the millions of untouchables than to Brahmins 
or members of the Uindn msjonty. 

If Parliament had chosen Indians to sit 
on the Commission, would not they mso d 
been its “chosen representatives, and 
cot they also have told rarliamenl tho views 
of the millions of people outside the electoral 
system in India? Indian members conld 

have examined many illiterate Indian witoepe* 

directly without the help 

whereas the British II. P.'s would constaatty 

requite the help of interpreters lor the 


purpose, whicfi can not be as and satisfactory 
as the direct examination of witness. 

In the latter part of the above extract the 
speaker makes a bid for the votes of 
the Moslems and the untouchables. Dot the, 
real question is, - has any Brahruln 
or other Hindu political leader ever asked for 
anytUtng for Indians excluding Moslems 
and untouchables ? Have not such leaders 
asked for political rights for all, irrespective 
of crerf. caste or race ? On the other band 
Britishers, however sympathetic they, may 
be would not allow nny Indian, whether 
Moslem or nutonchable, to advance beyond a 
certain shige It is a hisfoncal fact, 
for etample, that it is mainly owing to non- 
Mo4em agitation that Indians enjoy some 
political rights and occupy some high 
flosts in India, but Moleras, too. reap 
ibe ,d..nt,se, ol tl>8 
.tithmoticnllr. It and other nmdos 

press tor 00 per cent of Homo Solo •"J E'* 
45 per cent, there is a chance for all Inaians 
fo get the full advantage of this 45 per cent. 
Assuming the Hindu majority to be very 
powerful aud selfi.h aud °° 

mioorily can fail to have. at least a 15 per 
cent advantage Ou the other hand, British 
Imperialists would not .agree to give tis, ray, 
more than 10 per cent Home Rule No 
roioonty. Moslem or nntoaehable, can 
greater advantage than this 10 per 
will give a dillerent kind of illustration to 
make our meaning clearer. Before doing so, 
we wish to say that wo do not mean the 
le«st offence to any minority or majority in 
India by mentioning the Negroes of America 
in this connection. In America, the Negroes 
are even now treated very crnelly. iQSulting- 
Is- and unjustly in very many respects There 
IT DO special encouiagemcnt given to move- 
ments lot their education ; the discouraging 
factors aro many. But because America is 
a free and educationally advanced country, 
tho '*e"Toes have shared this advance so 
much* that, though 70 years have not yet 
na«ed since their emancipation, more than 
Tt per cent of them are literate. In India, 
inspito of aU’the profession of sympathy of 
Britishers, only about 7 per coat, are literate 
XeithCT Moslems nor untouchables are more 
literate than that but rather less. That is 
the value of Bntish sympathy. On the 
other hand, there are many societies for social 
service in different parts of the country, 
whose workers are mostly or entirely 
Uiudus (including BrahminsX which do good 
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to JlnMiros and untouchables also without 
any discrimination, In Bengal o! ^hvch we 
speak because of direct personal knowledge 
Moslems and the depressed classes have 
'derived greater benefit ftotn Ibe efiorts 
social service workers, all or mostly Hindus 
(including Brahmins) than any other class of 
people 

Mr Walsh or Major Attlee or Earl 
Winterton ’ have not done anything for 
either Moslems or untouchables whereas 
numerous Brahmins and other Hindus 
have rendered good service to those classes'^ 
and so far as real philanthropy, which 
is not the same as lip sympathy goes Earl 
Winterton Mr Walsh and Major Attlee and 
the rest of that motley crew are not worthy 
to unloose the latchets of these Hindu social 
workers’ shoes 


Mr Baldwin’s Speech 


What contempt these Britishers have for our 
lotelhgence ' 

Mr Ramsay MacDonald s Speech 

In order to charm away all suspicion 
from the minds of the Indian people Mr 
Ramsay MacDonald perhaps indulged m 
more special pleading — some of which wa» 
obviously unauthorized, than any other 
speaker in Parliament But all hts effort*’ 
have been m vain 

He spoke of the committee of the Central 
Legislature as the Indian Commission, which 
no member of the cabinet has done He 
seems to think that this so called commission 
of the Indian Legislature can make a report 
if it likes 

The bods irom which it owed its origin could 
deal with that report with exactly the sa^ 
freedom as we ourselves could deal with our own 
report 


Mr Baldwin took the name of Qod in 
vaiQ when be brought Hun in connectiOD 
with tbe appointment of the Statutory 
Commission He also spoke of the ‘^mstioctive 
sense of jnstice which is planted deep in the 
heart of every Briton We remain unmoved— 
except in a way not desired by him 


‘Exhibition of British Liberty’ 

The Premier said — 

I felt that never bad there been an eibibition 
more patent to tbe world ot tbe ,hc'ght depth 


breadth and strength of British Liberty than the 
siahi of Mr Saklatwala delivering that speech in 
the British House of Commons 


This IS an entirely baseless assumption 
Tbe British Parliament can legislate to 
give India a new constitution in accordance 
with tbe recommendations ol its Statutory 
Commission Tbe Indian Legislature cau do 
DO such thing to give effect to the recom 
mendalion^ of its commvUee, nitscaUed. 
commission by Mr Ramsay MacDonald 
Besides if both the parliamentary and 
the Indian commission cau report separately* 
how can the plurality of reports be prevented 
on which Lord Birkenhead laid so much 
Mress ? 


Mr Baldwin can find a still better exhi 
bition of British Liberty if he comes to 
some Indian jails and some Bengal villages 
where men have been confined without tnaj 
for indeGnite periods resulting m break down 
oi health mentaldetangeraent catching diseases 
like phthisis or death 


Col Wedge wood’s Plain-speaking 
Col Wedgewood like many other speakers 
drew inspiration from the Anglo Saxon’^ 
century CTospel, Vclept '’Mother India, 
but he indulged m some plain speaking* 
too, and he was tight on the whole 
wo think 


“Thought of Inferiority’ 

Mr Baldwin wasted much breath to per 
«aade us to dismiss Irom our minds any 
tbonghl of infervority But thus© -was a 
pTOMso— the British Parliament alone had the 
reppnnsibilily, the right and the capacitv to 
decide how Then and to what extent 
Indians are to advanco or recede or stand 
still politically Wo have not got that right, 
,iT«poDiibility or capacity Yet wo mnst 
tbink that wo arc being treated as equals ' 


* tbeJoint Parliamentary Committee 

j .1“ the Commission would have to refer he 
said me Commi tea wontd probably mclnde 
mterestme but extinct dug outs who wonld water 
down the report 


before all its stages 
lud^aua vaust. utrs? \(o think 

^bfn I^egnslation was introduced m thf 
Ummoos for their it would not depend 

*® ^he report of the Commission but the actual 
state of affairs m Indiaat the time. 

Ve*i, jf at tho timo Indians can make 
themselves very tronblesomo and a cause of 
twnomic loss to tho British shop-keeper®, 
they may get som© boons" That is the 
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way to stimnkte the Renerosity of the most 
altrnhfic and phikotbropi'c nation in the 
world. We do not know, howeTcr, whether 
that is what the Colonel meant. 

.An oren mind on the Commifsion wa'» a irood 
thin!; if It was not an cmptv mind. The Commis- 
sioaers hid shown no sympathy in the past ; 
they were matioe aoquaiotance for the first lime 
with a problem that had nerer interested them 
Vfore That was why India found it all the more 
fliffifult to afwpt the CommtssioD as a Rrft 

Kothiotj conld be more futile than non-eo-opera- 
tion. but to .refuse the faroor of foreigners was 
a different thinir. Indians remembered that the 
^JcottiPR of the Milner Commission in Egypt, 
fire years apo did not hurt the borcotters. and 
he was confident that the Ini ians who tioycotted 
the Simon Comm’ssion had nothing to lose. Uis 
only hope ot the Commission was that rery often 
coed came ont of evil. 


Bojeottihg the British Parliament 

The question has been raised whether the 
proposed boycott of the parliaraeofary 
statutory commission would extend to the 
British^ Parliament also. That depends. 

India caa be free so three ways by 
legislation in the British Parliament, by peace 
ful revoIntioD, or by armed revolotion. The 
first is what may be called tbe constitotiooal 
method. The second, thoogh merely non* 
constitutional, maybe considered by some men 
uncon-stitutiotial. The third though unconsti- 
tutional, has the sanction of namerons 
historical precedents. 

Those who have at present declared them- 
selves in favour of boycotting the sUtotory 
commission do not, if we understand the 
position aright, propose to boycott Parliament 
as well They intend, we take it, to bring 
sneb pressore to bear on tbe British Parlia- 
ment and people as to compel them either 
to modify the personnel of tbe commission 
in the way Indians desire or to accept » 
constitntion prepared by a representative 
Indian national convention or constituent 
assembly, and to legislate according to the 
report of that modified commission or for 
embodying that constitution in a sfatnle 
The boycotfers will have to devise impkinenl 
and methods for generating the requisite 
pressure. Tbe ta<k is not a light one, nor one 
to be approached in an airily optirnisfic mood 
of mind. It may be that before the Indian 
people have succeeded in becoming even 
Sofficienlly organised for the purpose. Palia- 
ment will have legislated and given ns a 
new constitution, which, it may be taken for 


granted, will be an unsatisfactory one. But 
even in that case the movement for freedooi 
must go on. It must be broadbased and 
include all tbe people. The existing edu- 
cational and other social service activities 
must be greatly enlarged. 

We do not think it absolutely undesirable, 
if necessary, to tread the path of peacefnl 
revolution. Those who have faith in the 
practicability of sneb a revolution and are 
prepared to work and suffer for bringing 
it about may certainly undertake the 
difficult task. Many of tbe things, such as 
non-payment of taxes, which the boycotters 
of the commission may have to do to bring 
sufficient pressure to bear on Parliament, 
are also among tbe things which the 
peaceful revolutionists would require to do. 

An armed revolution is not at present 
wilhm the range of practical politics. So 
tbe pacifist ob;ectiOBs to fighting need not 
be stated 


A Queer Agra. Ucirersitf Rule 
For tbe constitution of the Exeoatire 
Council of Agra University tbe following 
role has been laid down in the Agra Univer- 
sity Act — 

^ The members of the Executive Oonneil shall 

^Jlass I Ex-officio membcK— 

1 1 ) The Vice^hanceilor. 

< ii ) Tbe Deans of the Faculties. 

Cass If Other members— 

t in ) Six members appointed tbe chancellor, 
of whom one shall represent affiliated colleges m 
RajDstaoa, and one sball represent affiliated colle- 
ges m Ce&tial India and Qwahor. 

( IT ) Five Prinapals of affiliated colleges in 
the Doited Provinces elected by ihe Senate. 

( V ) Nine members of the Senate elected by 
the Senate at the aminal meetiog, two ot whom 
shall be teachers of affiliated colleges other than 
Pnnapals. The others shall be persons not em- 
pfoyed by the university or engaged in teaching m 
aay affiiliated college and not Jess than three of 
them shall be chosen from among tnembers of 
the Senate elected by the registered graduates. 


Tbe. reader will note that five principals 
of affiliated colleges i?i /7/e United J^on'wees 
are to bo elected by the Senate. Bat the 
principals of affiliated colleges in Rajputana, 
Dwaljor and Central India cannot stand for 
elecCiou by the Senate. Two of them may 
only be nominated by the Chancellor, t. c, 
the Governor of the U. P. What is the 
reason for this distinction ? If the members 
of the Senate can make a jndicious selection 
from among tlfe principals of the affiliated 
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colleges m the U P, they are equally capa- 
ble of makiDg such a selection from amonfj 
the principals in the Irtdtan States They 
have as nucli opportnoity of getting to know 
ikbe a^\alDtnEu\s auA P 

as of lodnn States pr.ncipiH 

3Iark also that the Clinncellors two 
Dominations may not be confined to Iho 
prtnctjals of the Indian States colleges ho 
way nominate a member of the staff of a 
college other than its principal to represent 
it in the Lxecntive Council In that case the 
principal can not but feel slighted by him 
Iren keeping the door open for such a slight 
18 no mean blander 

ilarb too bow every care has been taken 
to prevent any principal of an Indian States 
college from getting into the Kxecotivo 
Conncil otherwise than by tho Chancellors 
nomination According to «sab section ( v ) 
ont of tho nine members of tho Senate elected 
by the Senate at the annual tneeftog two 
shall be teachers of affiliated colleges other 
than principals 

Some probable results of theso provisions 
may be illustrated by taking imaginatj 
examples 

Snppose the Chancellor nominates the ptm 
c pal of Ohayebabad College a member of the 
Executive Council That will not stand m 
tbo way of any profes'Ot of that college who 
18 a member of the senate ofTering himself 
for election by the senate at the anonal 
meeting If be sncceeds Ghayebabad College 
will have two representatives in the Execnlivo 
Council Moreover, the professor who has 
entered by election cannot help being more 
highly thought of in some respects than 
the merely nominated principal, 

Suppose again that the principal of 
Goomnagar College is not nominated by the 
Chancellor He cannot offer himself lor 
election even if he be a member of tbo 
Senate Bat if any professor in bis college 
is a member of the Senate, he may offer 
bim«elf for eliction ! 

IVhat we ask again are the reasons (or 
this deliberate discriminatiOD against the 
priLcipals of affiliated colleges in Hajpntana 
G’nilmr and CnnVtak 

The Chancellor cannot possibly know 
much about the qualifications of the principals 
^nnd professors of the afbhated colleges in 

'e areas or even in the TJ P For exercis 
bis choice be will have to depend on 
Director oi Pnblic Instruction or 
on the Vice Chancellor, or sn the Political 


ABont*! Election by tho members of the 
Senate would be preferable to nomination 
by these persons Tue Senalo would be less 
likely to bo inllucnced by coosiderutions other 
ihtMi cdi.ym.tiQaj.L than by tho patsons named 
above Or is it intended that tho persons to 
bo appointed by the Chancellor from the 
Indian Slates colleges must cither bo Euro- 
peans or perfectly oily Indian courtiers ? 


Knmber of Indiins Leaving^ South Africa 

It 19 stated ID a special cable to the 
Statesman dated Capetown, November 3, 
that since July over ono thousand repatriated 
Indians have left the Snith African Union 
and there are seven hundred more on tbo 
wailing list This shows that bnndreds of 
Indians do nut liko the terms of the 
Agreement 


“The Statesman'’ on Sir J C Bose 

Ihe SMesman speaks patronizingly of Sir 
J C Bose’s ilysore University Convocation 
address ns an otherwise eloquent and con 
vtociDg address bat is nnpropittous beoanse 
he 'seemed to suggest that it was the duty of 
(be Oovernmeot to fiod billets in tbo service 
of the state for off promising stndeots' It 
cannot ond does not say that Prof Bose 
achially msdo such a suggestion It thinks 
it all Tight that teohnical and scientific 
edncation of the highest class sbonld bo 
available in Indiv 

But when he wants the bftndraloff provided with 
safe and presumably well paid posts at the expense 
oltbeceneial taxpayer he is forgetting that Gov- 
emoiPDt exists for the good of the community and 
not of the class 

37rc Statesman would like very jnnoh 
that out bhadralog youth, after receiving tho 
the highest technical and scientific training 
shonld not be employed by (be Indian 
Government , because that would interfere 
with the absolutely philantbropio plan of 
obtaining all well paid experts from Great 
Britain or, failing that, from the continent 
rAIciUTOpB 'She 't^ia&rAog So not form psrt 
of tho commnnity nor do they pay taxc=> > 
nor* can their employment as experts 
conduce to ’’the good of the community 
Therefore the Government exists not for 
them, but for Britishers and other white 
persons 
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Funeral Procession in Hononr of 
Abdur Rashid 

The huge pmcessloo of some thirty to 
Bfty thonsand ilahammadans in Delhi to do 
hoDonr to Qnazi Syed Abdur Rishid, who 
was hanged for mnrdering Swami Shraddha- 
naoda, shows the mentality of a considerable 
section of iluslims, as well as the fact that 
lloslim leaders conspicaons at unity confer- 
ences hare no influence with this large 
section. 

Where Ignornce ia Bliss 
The Youjiq Muslim wants not only com- 
munal representation, hot, consistently with 
the humorous Bengali characterization of the 
twig of the bamboo as being tougher than 
its stem, it wants that each minority group 
in India should be allowed to send an equal 
number of representatives to the legislatures 
with every one of the majority groops, 
irrespective of the numbers of the either. 
Quite practical aod eqmtible suggestion ’ In 
support of this claim it writes 

For equal representation in the Uels'ative bodies 
the aaaloey ie not far to seek lo iho Doiiea 
States of America each State sends so equal 
number ot' representatiyes Jo the legislatures, 
wesDeotivo ot'its physical dlmeosions ana the 
aumlier of its pooaUtioa. Aaitralu may be taken 
as yet another example. For this ensures equal 
representation of all lottreAs which cannot lose 
themselves in the predominance of any particular 
‘section, -• • 

This is not quite correct, Wjiat isTeally 
done, for example, in the United States is 
that each State send only to the Setuite or 
Upper House of Congress an equal number 
of representatives. irre«pectiTe of its size 
or popu'ation. The uiimb''r of represen- 
tallies of each State to the Loicer House of 
Congress, called the IIou«e of Representatives 
IS determined by its population. Such is 
ruugiilyk the case in Austiatia also. And it 
should be* borne in mind that neither lo the 
Doited States of America nor in Australia 
is there any comm^^Dal representation or equal 
representdtion^of minority and majority credal 
or Eectaiian groups. 

Centenary Edition of Rsmmohan Roy’s 
Life & Works 

The Sadharan Brahrab Samaj of Calcutta is 
bringing out a memorial reditioo, ^in tbrw 
volumes, of the life and works of Raja 
Rammohun Roy on the occasion of the 
Rammohun Ray centenary celebrations, which 


will commence next year. The volumes will 
indude several important contributions from 
emioeut men on the place of Kammohun Roy 
in the world’s religiou-i aqd social history. 
The three ‘ volumes will be priced at Rs. 15 
the set But those who send m their .subs- 
criptions now will get the set for Rs. 10 only. 
As a limited number of sets only will be 
printed, it is advisable that admirers and 
reverers of the great Raja should send their 
sab'icriptions without delay to Mr. Hem 
Chandra Sarkar, Secretary, Rammohun Centenary 
Coniraittee 211, Cornwallis Street. Calcutta.* It 
is necessary to inform th'e public that there 
is no complete edition of the Kaja’s works 
DOW ID the book market. 

Corruption in Great Britain 
The recent epidemic of corruption^ among 
Goverument servantsas brought to public notice 
by frequent cases reported in the Press at 
least proves that the British Government of 
India is not run on entirely efiicient and 
economical lines The popular ideas about 
upan lextra-salanal) income as an eCTectivo 
source of wealth to nnderpaid ofBclaU 
(also to the overpaid) go to prove that what- 
ever the statistics of reported cases of 
corruption may show, underhaod dealing Is 
au established thing in the house (of steel 
frame) that John Company built At the 
becionieg we thought this corruption was of 
local origin (the heritage of the declining 
Moghul Court) and that the British regime cases 
were cases of infection ; but further enquiry 
bas shown that corruption is “natlfe” also 
in Great Britain, just as ‘graft’ is so m 
America The following cutting from the 
Times of London throws some light on the 
state of affairs in Great Britain: 

PREVENTION OF BRIBERY. 

LeBCU«'t> Loans? Ut A?e. 

A meetina to celebrate the 21sc anniversarv of 
the Bribery aad Secret Commiiiions Krevention 
League was held at the Mansion Hou«e yesterday, 
the lUOth anoivereary of the binn of Sir Edwaid 
Fry the first president of the League. The Lird 
Mayor presided at the opening cf me proceedings, 
after which his place was taken by Sir Alben 

^**The Lord Mayor said that the meeting was not 
only the celebraiion of au .anniversary but a recog- 
sition of yaluable work which successive Directors 
of Public ProBeeutiuQS bad said to ts of naiiooal 
importance. It would be really satisfactory if ihe 
League, having accomplished its ust. was being 
dissolv^ but the SulKiror-Oeneral had express^ 
the opinion that the League was as mmh needed 
as ever. Support for the League should n-iver be 
lacking in the City of Loudon, iwhich bi.d always 
ewoynd a high reputation for fair dealing. (Cneen) 
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Sir Albert- Spiccr^rnovpd that Tins raeetiDK 
resretathal as hnicrv h Rt.ll ro widely preyalen 
ind as the PrerentiOQ of Corruption Ai.1, >6 'las 

jotendel mainly to chock practices tendins to 
shake conhJenco botwoea imn and man ana eo 
di'M.oaKiKi''B honest trade and enterprise prose a 
tions are so seldom undertaken except bT the 
police and other pub ic authorities and utRCS that 
more Rbiicnl support should bo Riven to the 
LeaRie in its work which is ot national im 

lie sa d that the Irf-oRUO found as much to do 
as ever md Lord Lambourne the president who 
pas unable lobe present owins to indispcfemon 
■was not speakiDR without book when ha asaened 
that bribery is still rampant and a difsraco to 
our country and trade lu the post war vears 
dishonesty seemed to have developed Since 
lanuarv 1 1007 there had been accurdinc to the 
LeaRues records 499 convictions under the Pre- 
vention of Co-ruption Act only in Great Rntam 
and Ireland Ot these convictions 190 had been 
police cases and onlj lOt private cases Since the 
war bcRinninR with 19'*IJ there hal been 140 

B olice cases bO cases in which some Oovernmonl 
lepaxtment or local authoritj prosecuted and only 
dl private cases Fitteen of the Si had been cases 
in which the LesRua prosecuted or advuod IcavioR 
only 19 instances in eieht years m which convic- 
tions were obtained throush private cases trrospeo 
tive of the I eague 

Obviously thu pubUu dtd not tako ptopet ad 
vantage of the Prevention of Corruption Act. The 
expense and trouble increased by the proviso that 
the consent of the law Qffi.cet3 mast bo obtained 
before any proseotution could be brooght were 
contributory canses but the chief reason was that 
in private life peojle were still indifferent or 
shrank from their duty from f ar of scnodal Jhe 
LeiRue was organized to educate public opmioo • 
and u could prosecute with an amhonty denied 
to private persons whom it could relieve of any 
ohaige of being actuated by rivalry or icveoge 
The leaeue had this year b«a compelled to 
economize at the expense of efficiency and without 
more general support it could not do what it 
would like or continue to do what it oosht to Oo 
bir Stanley ilachin seconded the resolutioo He 
said that this work fortunately was l ecommg 
international lu The Times of that day there was 
au interesting account of bow other countries were 
realizing the -vital importance of the question 
Great Bnt «n was the first country to tackle this 
canker \S as it too much to ask that the Iieague 
should have the support of every big indostnalist 
and manufacturer and of every one e se who bad 
the purity of our commercial life at heart ? 

Sir Q II Longman chairman of the execnhve 
moving a vote o! thanks to the Lord Mayor said 
that they did not attach so much imo''rtaflC8 to 

E rosecutions as to eff rts to educate public opuuod 
le complained that the clergy and mioisters of 
ml denominat ons had proved singularly onbeloful 
Of all the clergy invited to that meeting there 
was not one who bad not made an excuse Efforts 
io *0 , educate young people Over 

10 000 who were bI out to start business life on 
leaving school had been addressed 
.i.» secoodng the motion sad that 

the social body was behind m the application of 
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science to lit rolationv It hal not vet been 
soIB entU rcaiiz^Kl thit pohoo could hp* b** 
intniduc^ into the social bodi and that body not 

”l)f Veyocn ottheOermao rnlas?r naid that 
no totem itiofiul cou'^ress would hm la u’fhQ 
next year ftnl he was conviocw thit tho orti 
nizitionv in Germanj con'ajrned with tut muter 
would do their bcstto make the confiress a 
The Otrmaps wero as Kon as tho r iglish to 
sat press hriticry and Ro^rat com phsious ihe 
compttent Oerinan aiithoniies who eive a large 
amonnt of official sopport w ‘h" Ger nan lca.nic 
were mucU intfrctted in the international aspect 
of the eutject. Thoj would ci.rtaiolv do everything 
JO their pow r to help thos' who Ini at h^art the 
preveotjoa of bribery and seertt commissions to 
carry out their moat important and noble work 
An enquiry into British methods ot corrap 
tion may probably ciilarRe tho visiou of 
India's amateur ‘cormpts’* It will aUo Rivo 
ns A clear idea of tho immensity of the danger 
of keepiDR ourselves attached to Great 
Itritam nny louRer Truth, justice ~ fair 
play, etc, are hecoraiDg mere business 
slopans ju tho land of Cricket’ Iheve 
high Unlish sentiments help the honest to 
deceive themselves and the dishonest to 
deceive others \7e should beware of 
Ucitish morals and Uritish sermons 

League of Natibhs'SealtbErpffrts in India 
The heaVh’ experts vof the .League of 
Natfoos who (iH no^v fisitiog, India are well 
mfqrmed men and probably are in need of 
Q& advice' But lef us nevertheless point 
out to them certain onfstanding facts of 
India s' health probletli which they may miss 
on account of their ontstandingness For 
scientists and experts have no respect as a 
rote for the simple and the obvious They 
love the mysterious and the miscroscopic tlie 
hardly noticeable and the complex 

To put it bluntly three quarters of India s 
ill health is due to poverty, and the rest 
to Ignorance It is economic exploitation and 
backwardness that gives us our* greatest 
scourges, malaria plague ^ .tuberculosis and 
enteric diseases Oar ignorance also is largely 
duo to poverty So tbAt,. vfhab -want more 
than anything else are education and econo 
mic regeneration Without fhese no amount 
of sermonisation or ev’en ‘medical relief, will 
help solve our healthfproblem. 
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Kadash Chandra Vtd^' read Kailash 
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